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AXX,  I. —  The  Life  of  General  Sir  Edward  Bruce  HamUy^ 
K.C.B.,  K.CJl.G.  By  Alexander  Innes  Shand.  Second 
Edition,     lulinburgh  and  London,  1890. 

'rpHE  iword/  observed   Don    Quixote,  '  hath  never  blunted 

X      the  pen ;  nor  the  pen,  the   sword/  and  in  one  sense  the 

BfiDg  is  evidently  indisputable.     The   literary  faculty  is  nut 

tbe  monopoly  of  any  one  class ;  nor  is  its  cultivation  forbidden 

hj  u  active  military  career.      From  the  days  of  Xenophon  and 

oTCoisar  to  those  of  Napier  and  of  von  MoJtke,  there  have  been 

|lient  instances  uf  distinguished   soldiers  who  have  wielded 

»j>cn  with  power.     Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 

bit  of  mind  which  tends  towards  literary  excellence  is  not 

e&nly  attained  by  the  conscientious  performer  of  military  duties, 

and  that  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  a  garrison  is  not  well 

I  calculated    to  stimulate  the  imagination.     To   lead   a   twofold 
life,  with  aims  and  interests  often  painfully  incongruous,  requires 
a  rare  mental  balance,  and  the  pen  of  the  soldier  and  the  sailor 
lias   ^ncrally    achieved    its   best    results   when    the  burden  of 
official  routine  cease<l  to  oppress.     To  hindrances  of  many  kinds, 
direct  discouragement  must  frequently  be  added.    At  the  begin- 
Diog  of  this  century,  military  opinion  was  stitlcd  in  the  Prussian 
Army,  and,  as  Ijulow  pointed  out,  a  general  poverty  of  idea* 
was  the  natural  result.     Jena  followed,  and  the  blind  worship 
ui  an  effete  system  stood   hopelessly  condemned.     The  regene- 
*te<I  army  which  arose  from  the  wreck  of  ISUIJ  was  largely  the 
I'ereatioD  of  Schamborst,  whose  warnings  had  fallen  unheeded 
efnre  the  catastrophe.      It  was  natural  therefore  that  thinking, 
Qd  writing  its  necessary  complement,  should  not  merely  come 
ato  favour,    but    receive    a    marked    impetus.     Of    late   vears 
luthurship   has    been   recognised    as   conferring  claims  to  dis- 
kioctiun  in  Germany,  and  no  armv  has  produced  so  wide  and 
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rich  a  military  literature.  In  France,  where  capable  militar)^ 
writers  have  succeeded  each  other  for  fully  two  centuries,  tbc 
growth^  since  the  disasters  of  1870,  of  thoughtful  publications 
dealing  with  every  branch  of  the  science  of  war,  has  been  phe- 
nomenal. In  England,  the  soldier  who  is  known  to  possess 
literary  gifts  is  still  regarded  with  a  certain  measure  of  suspicion, 
and  the  astute  aspirant  to  high  position  will  restrain  or  severely 
regulate  his  pen  until  his  rank  is  assured.  Time  will,  however, 
change  all  this,  and  it  will  come  to  be  understood  here  as  else- 
where, that  power  of  expression  and  of  analysis,  together  with 
originality  of  opinion,  even  when  forthcfiming  in  the  com- 
paratively junior  ranks,  are  not  incompatible  with  military 
efficiency. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Edward  Hamley  derives  peculiar  interest 
from  its  dual  aspect.  On  the  one  hand,  Hamley  was  un- 
questionably the  most  brilliant  writer  that  the  British  Arrov 
has  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  a  keen  soldier,  whose 
record  in  the  field,  both  as  a  young  Statf-ofticer  and  as  a  Cjeneral 
of  Division,  clearly  showed  that  he  possessed  in  a  marked 
degree  the  qualities  of  a  military  commander.  The  Hterarr 
and  the  military  instincts  existing  side  by  side,  with  points  of 
contact  yet  sometimes  mutually  repellent,  supply  the  clue  to 
the  right  understanding  of  a  complex  nature  and  a  notable 
career. 

Of  the  four  sons  of  Vice-Admiral  Hamley,  the  three  who 
entered  the  service  all  gave  evidence  of  great  literarv  gifts. 
All  became  valued  contributors  to  *  Blackwood's  Magazine*  in 
its  prime;  and  at  the  very  time  when  Edward,  the  youngest, 
was  writing  the  masterly  Letters  from  the  Crimea,  Charles  w» 
ibrwarding  admirable  papers  from  the  Baltic.     'Their  mother, 

&te8  Mr.  Shand,  'was  a  woman  of  intellectual  ability  as  well 
as  of  high  education ;  and  .  .  ,  they  always  considered  thev 
derived  their  literary  faculty  from  her.*  The  Hamley  famih'. 
on  the  other  hand,  had  produced  a  succession  of  soldiers  and 
sailors.  Admiral  Hamley  rendered  excellent  service  during 
the  French  war,  and  distinguished  himself  on  several  occasiani 
by  great  personal  gallantry.  Thus  the  twofold  bias  of  the 
genius  of  the  brothers  seems  to  have  been  directly  inherited. 

Edward  Bruce  Hamley,  born  in  1624,  entered  the  RoTuI 
Artillery  before  he  was  nineteen.  Joining  his  first  batterv  io 
Irelan<l,  he  accompanied  it  a  year  later  to  Canada,  where  b' 
served  for  nearly  four  years,  returning  home  to  be  quartered 
successively  at  Tynemouth  and  Carlisle.  Promoted  to  be 
captain     in     1851,    he    was    ordered    to    Gibraltar,    where   be 


ipt 
remained  till   the  outbreak  oi  the  Crimean  war. 
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years, 
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Vf«r»,  therefore,  he  carried  on  the  duties  of  a  vounjf  regimental 
ofioer- — datics  eminently  uninspiring  in  times  of  peace,  but 
tbi  performance  of  which  is  nevertheless  essential  to  a  real 
mderstanding  of  the  inner  working  of  an  army.  To  un- 
tuniliarity,  in  high  quarters,  with  the  conditions  of  regimental 
tile  are  largely  due  the  many  mistakes  which  have  retarded  the 
projl^ress  of  military  organization  in  this  country. 

To  Harnley  these  years,  if  uneventful,  were  of  the  highest 
imnortance.  'i^hev  sufficed  to  establish  bis  literary  reputation, 
and  brought  enduring  friendships  which  lightened  the  burdens 
uid  disappointments  of  his  ai'ter*life.  In  some  respects  the 
cimditions  were  favourable  to  the  young  writer.  Until  1851, 
lie  scn'cd  continuously  in  small  country  stations  where  military 
fonoalism  was  not  oppressive.  Always  a  great  ren<ler,  he 
I  brad  ample  leisure  and  icw  distractions,  while  the  happy 
BssMciation  with  Dr.  Bent  in  Canada  and  the  occasional  visits 
^»fhis  brother  subaltern  Oleig,  the  friend  of  his  cadet  days, 
npplied  an  intellectual  stimulus  at  the  period  of  life  when 
cbaracter  takes  form.  During  a  hot  summer  the  three  devoted 
I  tfcraiselves  to  rending  and  discussion.  *  They  were  all  more 
flf  less  argumentative  and  critical,'  writes  Mr.  Sband,  *and  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  these  appreciative  studies  of  "  the  best 
masters"  must  have  helped  to  develope  Hamley*s  tastes.' 
Thos  the  years  spent  in  Canada  were  wholly  beneficial  ;  and 
while  acquiring  the  habits  of  the  student,  his  many  expeditions 
served  to  quicken  his  power  of  observation  and  to  foster  that 
iTinpathy  with  nature  which  afterwards  lent  charm  to  his 
■riting.  Returning  to  England,  he  was  quartered  at  Tyne- 
moath,  when  he  broke  ground  in  *  l'raser*s  .Magazine  *  with  an 
irticlc  entitle<l  "Snow  Pictures,"  efl'ectively  describing  a 
shooting  excursion  in  the  State  of  Maine.  "The  Peace 
Cimpaigns  of  Ensign  Faunce"  quickly  followed;  and  although 
tliese  first  efibrts  showed  the  crudeness  inseparable  from 
inexperience,  both  held  out  bright  promise.  The  young 
tubal  tern  had  found  a  vocation  which  was  to  bring  him 
lifelong  interests  and  lasting  fame. 

The  change  to  Gibraltar  in  1851  was  perhaps  a  turning 
point  in  Hamley's  career.  The  worn  grey  Rock,  rising  sheer 
oDt  of  the  Mediterranean  and  rich  in  memories  of  the  past ;  the 
KUTcd  relics  of  the  Moor  and  the  Spanianl  ;  the  wonderful 
jMaorama  of  sea  and  mountain  in  which  two  continents  share; 
ibt  colour  and  the  crowded  life  of  the  narrow  streets — all 
cxunbine  to  invest  the  historic  fortress  with  indescribable  fasci- 
nation. Thus  the  new  surroundings  appealed  power^uWy  lo  ^^ift 
ycang  writer's  itnaginatioa.     On  the  other  hand,  \\e  wit\t\er\^ 
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founil  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  closclj  packed 
military  society  whose  ways  were  unfamiliar  and  somewhat 
uncongenial.  The  intellectual  level  of  the  British  Army  to-day 
differs  widely  from  that  of  forty-five  years  ago,  and  no  one  has 
done  more  than  Hamley  to  bring  about  the  change.  *  I  have 
no  literary  friend  here/  he  wrote,  '  with  whom  to  discuss  my 
projects  ' ;  and  while  mingling  freely  with  the  social  life  of  the 
garrison,  he  seems  yet  to  have  been  apart.  *  Most  people  stood 
in  awe  of  him,  owing  to  his  silent  ways  and  stiff  manner,'  states 
a  tady  who  knew  him  well  at  this  period  ,*  adding*  with  true 
insight,  *  He  had  a  most  tender  heart  behind  his  stiff  manner.* 
These  were  years  of  study  and  of  thought.  Hamley's  mind  was 
full  of  literary  projects  which  there  were  none  to  share.  It  was 
perhaps  the  sense  of  liitellectuat  isolation,  keenly  felt  in  the 
Gibraltar  days,  that  deepened  a  natural  reserve,  then  and  in 
after  years  too  easily  mistaken  for  hauteur. 

The  fine  dialogue  entitled  *' Michael  An  gel  o  and  the  Friar*' — 
the  earliest  of  the  long  series  of  contributions  to  *  Maga  ' — seems 
to  reflect  the  mind  of  the  author  in  the  days  of  loneliness  at 
Gibraltar.  The  monk  is  made  to  plead  for  relaxatloa  from 
strenuous  effort,  and  to  urge  the  need  of  human  love  and 
sympathy. 

*  Other  men 
Offer  not  all  a  sacrifice  to  fame. 

Ev'u  I,  pursuiug 

My  cloistered  way  into  a  quiet  tomb, 
Leaning  on  hopes  that  roach  another  world, 
ShuilJcr  to  think  there  will  he  no  ono  loft 
III  loTo  or  duty  houud  to  zuourn  for  mc* 

To  Michael  Angelo,  impelled  forward  by  the  resistless  claims 
of  his  art,  no  compromise  is  possible.  He  must  labour  on  to 
the  end,  fulfilling  bis  task  and  winning  the  immortality  he 
craves. 

'  Friar,  our  miude 
Arc  uot  as  stuff  whereof  wo  mould  at  will 
A  striving  wrestler  or  a  sleeping  nymph, 
But  drop  to  earth  rough-hewed ;  our  share  o'  the  task 
Is  to  diRposo  them  so  as  they  shall  cast 
Their  shadows  on  the  world'is  disc  faithfully.' 

Viewed  as  the  work  of  an  Artillery  captain  of  twenty-seven, 
the  poem  is  remarkable,  and  the  spirit  of  lofty  and  untainted 
ambition  which  it  breathes  throughout  supplied  the  ruling 
motive  of  the  life  of  the  author. 

'*  Michael  Angelo"  was  followed  by  the"  Legend  of  Gibraltar" 
and  "Luzaro's  Legacy,"  in  which  vivid  pictures  of  Gibraltar 
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in  the  ei§^hteenth  century  are  interwoven  with  the  adventures  of 
in  imaginary  grandfather  of  the  writer.  The  realism  and  the 
humour  of  these  light  sketches  won  for  them  marked  success, 
uid  Hamley  immediately  set  about  his  one  novel.  U  is  easy 
li>  rrittcise  '*  Lady  Lee's  Widowhood/'  and  impossible  not  to 
feci  the  charm  of  the  young  author's  toucli.  A  vein  of  cheery 
kindliness  runs  through  the  story,  extending  to  the  ill-doing 
Bagot  Lee,  who,  like  Rawdon  Crawley,  is  not  made  to  appear 
irredeemable.  Few  novelists,  prior  to  1S52,  had  sought  to 
depict  the  British  officer  as  a  scholar.  When  not  vicious  or 
merely  foppish,  he  was  usually  presented  as  a  chivalrous  person 
of  dali  intellect.  Hamley,  however,  in  defence  of  his  cloth, 
gives  us  a  captain  of  Dragoons  who  is  able  to  quote  Dante  and 
enjoy  Gilbert  White  without  thereby  suffering  any  loss  of 
manliness.  The  type,  probably  suggested  by  the  dual  life  of 
the  writer,  has  since  become  well-established  in  fiction. 

During  the  (Gibraltar  period  Hamlcy's  studies  seem  to  have 
taken  a  purely  literary  range,  and  there  arc  no  signs  of  any 
leaiUDg  towards  the  higher  branches  of  the  science  of  war.  He 
V1U,  however,  no  mere  student;  and  his  selection  by  Colonel 
Dacres  for  the  adjutancy  of  a  division  of  Artillery  proceeding 
to  the  Crimea,  proves  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  specially 
citable  and  energetic  officer.  The  Campaign  t)f  Sebastopol 
gave  ft  new  turn  to  Hamley's  thoughts,  and  the  admirable  scries 
of  letters  contributed  to  '  Blackwood's  Magazine  '  marked  a  fresh 
intellectual  departure,  which  he  thus  eloquently  describes: — 

*  Hitherto  I,  and  doubtless  most  others  of  my  contemporurios,  had 
viewed  in  a  kind  of  epic  light  the  men  of  Welliugton's  campaigng, 
beeSiiGS  whose  rich  and  stirring  youth  ours  Bucmod  palo  uud  umpty. 
Nov  we,  too,  had  puBSod  hohin<l  the  t;ceuc's;  wo,  too,  had  been 
initiAted  into  that  jumble  of  glory  aud  calamity,  war,  and  had  been 
■otiiig  history  .  .  .  Wo,  too,  knew  of  the  marshalling  of  hosts,  the 
tioeuBed  dovastatiun,  the  ghastly  burden  of  the  battlefield  and  the 
iBuation  of  frontiiig  death :  and,  henceforth,  the  pages  of  military 
history,  hitherto  somewhat  dim  and  oracular,  were  for  us  illuminated 
by  the  red  light  of  experience.' 

in  these  letters,  Hamley's  literary  and  military  instincts  for 
the  first  time  found  joint  expression.  The  one  gave  charm  and 
inspired  the  many  descriptive  touches  in  which  not  a  word 
seems  superfluous  or  misplaced.  The  other  appears  in  a  uni- 
formly wise  and  calm  judgment  of  the  operations  and  of  the 
causes  which  nearly  led  to  disaster.  Much  of  the  writing 
of  this  period  was  characterised  by  wild  exaggeration,  in- 
iscriminatc  condemnation  of  individuals,  and  ill-rcgulatcd 
criticism.     The    loud   outcry  raised   by  the  press  was   in    the 
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main  misdirected  and  often  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
Army.  In  marked  contrast  to  the  prevailing  flood  of  declama- 
tion, stand  Hamlcy's  thoughtful  and  soldierly  comments. 

In  *Thc  War  in  the  Crimea/ published  in  18'J1,  the  ruliag  con- 
ditions of  the  painful  campaign  are  thus  admirably  summed: — 

'  Th«  Army  once  bcforo  Sobastopol  and  dependent  on  a  military 
system  fto  deficient  in  mnch  that  is  essuntial,  no  arruogemcnt  or 
foiothonglit  within  the  scope  of  human  iutelligeuee  could  havo 
averted  the  disasters  wliicli  followed.' 

\o  summary  could  be  more  just  ;  but  it  had  been  antici- 
pated in  the  letters  from  the  Camp  on  the  Uplnnd,  and, 
as  Mr.  Shand  points  out,  when  the  later  book  came  to  be 
deliberately  written,  there  was  no  opinion  to  retract.  Only  a 
soldier  with  an  intuitive  grasp  of  military  principles  could  have 
penned  the  '  Letters  from  the  Crimea  ' ;  while,  from  the  purely 
literary  point  of  view,  these  letters,  produced  under  many 
diHicuUies  in  the  intervals  of  harassing  duty,  can  fearlessly 
challenge  comparison  with  the  memorable  dispatches  of  Dr. 
Russell  or  the  polished  pages  of  Kinglakc.  Hamley  was  present 
at  every  battle  in  the  Crimea,  and  at  Inkerman  he  displayed 
sound  military  judgment  and  marked  initiative  ;  but  throughout 
the  Letters  a  rare  restraint  is  placed  upon  the  use  of  the 
personal  pronoun.  With  true  modesty  the  writer  describes 
what  he  sees,  and,  unlike  some  later  historians  of  operations 
relatively  trivial,  he  never  alludes  to  his  individual  actions.  A 
review  of  a  small  volume  of  "  Poetry  of  the  War"  was  an  ap- 
propriate contribution  from  the  hut  before  Sebastopol ;  but  the 
essay  on  "North  and  the  Noctes,'*  written  under  the  distractiu, 
conditions  of  the  siege,  was  certainly  a  unique  tribute  to  t 
memory  of  John  Wilson. 

In  January  1^54  Hamlcy  returned  from  the  Crimea  wit 
the  brevet  of  Lieut.-Culonel  and  a  Companionship  of  the  Battm 
He  was  not  yet  thirty-two ;  he  had  established  his  reputati<*i 
as  a  practical  soldier,  tvhile  as  a  writer  he  had  conquered 
new  domain.  Henceforth  the  wide  field  of  military  histor^ 
lay  open  to  him,  illumined,  as  he  tells  us,  by  *the  red  light  oi 
experience.'  Long  neglected,  almost  despised,  by  the  Britisit 
Army,  the  science  of  war  was  to  find  in  Hamley  a  powerl'ul 
exponent.  'Jusqu'u  ces  dcrniorcs  annees,  pas  un  auteur 
national  n'avait  ecrit  ex  pro/etso  sur  les  parties  savantes  de  la 
guerre.'  Sucii  was  the  just  comment  ol  General  Foy  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  century ;  and  until  the  publication  o' 
Napier's  brilliant  History,  the  reproach  remained.  Englii 
writers  had   been   content   with  mere   narrative.     OX  ori, 
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rtboaght  or  mililory  insight,  there  were  few  sigas.  For  a 
scientific  analysis  of  the  Cainptii^n  of  Waterloo,  it  was 
necessary  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  Jomini  or  CLausewttz. 
Eaglaad  had  no  school  of  military  criticism,  and,  judged  by 
the  poverty  of  its  literary  output,  the  British  Army  was  in- 
tellectually far  behind  those  of  France^  Prussia,  or  Austria.  It 
is  Hamley's  greatest  distinction  to  have  redressed  the  unequal 
b&l&nce  and  to  have  ushered  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

Quartered    at    Leith    Fort,    llamley    for    the    first   time  met 

Mr.  Blackwood,  and  his  circle  of  friends  now  rapidly  widened. 

it  was  natural  that  he  should   be   attracted   to  the   society  of 

irriters  whose  aims  and  mo<.les  of  thought  he  shared,  and   by 

whom  he  could  count  on  being  understood.      Into  literary  rather 

than  military  circles,  therefore,  he  was  inevitably  drawn  ;  and 

although  he  formed  friendships  in  the  service  which  outlasted 

trial,  a  great  part  of  his  life  la}'  outside  of  and  apart  from  tlie 

ay.     There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  circumstance  was, 

nn  some  measure,  detrimental  to  bis  professional  advancement 

in  a  country  where  personal  influence  plays  a  dominant  part 

pn  selection  for  military  proferment. 

The  period  of  three  and  a  half  years  passed  at  Lelth, 
Woolwich,  and  Dover,  produced  a  large  number  of  contribu- 
tions to  *  Maga,'  and  Hamley  also  undertook  the  task  of 
selecting  and  editing  the  first  series  of  the  *  Talcs  from 
Blackwood,'  upon  which  he  bestowed  much  careful  thought. 
His  extraordinary  versatility  showed  itself  in  such  widely 
'liffercnt  papers  as  the  striking  review  of  Hazancourt's  *  Nar- 
ruive  of  the  Campaign '  and  "  Mr.  Dusky's  Opinions  on 
An."  The  latter  is  a  good  example  of  the  powers  of  satire, 
trencbant  but  not  unkindly,  which  the  writer  had  at  command. 
The  affectations  of  art-criticism  liave  never  been  more  effectively 
eximied,  and  such  a  passage  as  the  following  is  an  apt  parody 
of  A  manner  by  no  means  extinct :— 

'The  first  thing  that  etrikes  me,  in  the  work  of  tho  past  year,  is, 
\  llmt  though  all  othor  soasoua  and  times  of  tho  day  are  reproduced  in 
Llaodacapo  (except  tho  pitch-dark  nf  a  winter's  night,  which  it  would 
I  he  difficult  for  anyone  in  tho  present  stato  of  art  to  placu  satisfac- 
Itolly  on  canvas),  yet  that  particular  state  of  atmogphero  which 
rcx»ta  in  the  month  of  .\ugust,  from  ab^iut  five  minutes  before  two 
I  to  ftbont  twenty  minutes  after,  when  tho  snn's  sultry  and  lavish 
t^krudour  ift  tingod  with  somo  forebodiug  of  his  decline,  ami  when 
IXslnre  is,  u  it  were,  taking  her  siesta,  it)  nowhere  sought  tu  he 
'oQTeyed.  I  thought,  on  lirst  looking  at  a  small  picture  in  the  Eoat 
toom  of  the  Academy,  that  this  hiatue  had  been  filled  up ;  but  on 
||h      tther  fitudy  I  perceived  that  the  picture  in  question  had  boon 
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ntuuted  rather  earlier  (about  five-aiid-twenty  minutes  before  two  U 
tho  iimo  I  Hhould  asaign  to  it),  and  is  therefore  deficient  in  mauy  of 
Iho  chiuf  chamct<^riBlic8  of  tic  romorkftble  period  I  allude  to.* 

How  delightfully  Hamley  could  reproduce  nianacrisms  Is 
shown  in  the  **  Recent  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Katcr,"  and  in 
"Sir  Tray,  an  Arthurian  Idy],"  where   the   familiar  dnggetel 

I  in**, 

'  But  when  ebe  came  back  the  poor  dog  was  langhing/ 

is  thus  happily  rendered  ;— 

*  Neariug  her  bowor,  it  scemeil  a  sepulchre 
Sacred  to  memory,  and  almoet,  she  thought, 
A  dolorouH  cry  arose,  as  if  Elaine 
Did  sound  a  caterwauling  rt-qaicin. 
With  hesitating  hand  she  raised  tho  latcli, 
And  on  the  threebold  with  reluctant  foot 
Lingered,  ati  luth  to  faco  the  scene  uf  woe. 
■\Vheu,  lo  I  tlio  body  lay  not  on  tho  hearth^ 
For  there  Elaine  her  flying  tail  pursued — 
In  the  dame's  chair  Sir  Tray  alone  did  sit, 
A  world  of  merry  meaning  in  hia  eye, 
And  all  hiit  face  agrin  from  car  to  ear.' 

Calverlcy  alone  could  have  to  charmingly  presented  the  story 
of  '*Thc  Widowed  Dame  of  Hubbard's  ancient  line." 

Tho  Crimean  war  had  drawn  attention  to  the  prevailing 
inadequacy  of  military  education  in  the  British  Army.  Knqai- 
ries  were  instituted  as  to  the  systems  of  other  Powers,  and  the 
prejudices  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  at  length  set  aside 
in  favour  of  the  systematic  training  of  Staif-officors.  A  sepa- 
rate Staff  College  was  established,  and  the  Professorship  of 
Military  History — the  first  instituted  in  this  country — was 
offered  to  Brevet  Lieut. -Colonel  Hamley.  Wc  have  seen,  in 
later  years,  how  the  happy  chance  of  the  appointment  of  Cspt. 
A.  T.  Mahan  to  the  War  College  at  Newport,  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  United  States'  authorities  in  keeping  him  there,  gave 
opportunities  to  a  writer  who  has  powerfully  stimulated  the 
neglected  study  of  naval  history.  As  powerful  was  the  impulse 
applied  to  military  science  by  the  Sandhurst  Professor.  The 
every-day  duties  of  the  new  post  and  the  trained  literary  faculty 
of  its  bolder  went  hand  in  band.  Hamley  could  bring  his 
undivided  energies  to  bear  in  one  direction,  and  the  admirable 
series  of  lectures^  followed,  as  General  Napier  stated,  with 
'  rapt  attention  and  interest  *  by  the  students,  formed  the  ground- 
work of  •  The  Operations  of  VVar.'  In  regard  to  this,  the  great 
work  of  hia  life,  Hamley  might    have  proudly  asserted  exe^i 

inonuinentum 
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Mmvmentum  sere  perenniun.  '  No  soItUer/  juslly  states  Mr. 
Sliand,  'oee^  desire  a  nobler  monument  to  his  memory' ;  and 
00  book  conveys  a  more  profound  impression  of  the  author's 
consummate  mastery  of  his  subject.  The  method  of  Jomini, 
<rbo4e  *  Traite  des  grandes  Operations  Militaires  '  sugj^sts  com- 
pginson  with  '  The  Oj>erations  of  War/  was  to  divide  the  history 
of  B  campaign  into  convenient  sections,  and  to  attach  to  each 
s(!ction  a  series  of  comments  setting  forth  such  principles  of 
(lie  art  of  war  as  were  thence  deducible,  Hamlet's  scheme  was 
lomewhat  differently  conceived. 

'Let  us  suxiposc,*  lie  states  in  an  admirably  lucid  Introdnetton. 
'tlist  from  amidst  tho  mass  of  recorils,  certain  coiiipaigna  and  battles 
ahould  be  aelected  which  should  bo  rcf^e&entaiivti  O})oration8,  each 
inrolTing  and  illustrating  a  principle  or  a  fact,  which  when  elicited 
sod  fully  recognised  will  sorTO  for  future  guidance.  lioro  wo 
ahouid  bavo  the  matter  at  ones  greatly  eiuiplified ;  and  this  is  what 
\  IiM  beetD  aimed  at  in  tho  present  work.' 


I.-. ..._  .„_ 

H  triumph  of  architecture,  everything  is  in  full  harmony  ;  nothing 
H  is  nut  of  proportion  or  superllunus.     The  first  part  deals  with 
H  '  modern  conditions  of  war ' — *  the  necessity  of  a  secure  starting- 
point,*  of  good  roads,  of  assured  supplies.     Part  II.  discusses 
the  considerations  antecedent  to  a  campaign,  the  selection  of  an 
objective  and  of  a  Hnc  of  operations.      Parts  III.  and  IV.  are 

h  devoted  to  pure  strategy;  while  Part  V.  treats  of  *  the  influence 
of  obstacles,'   natural  and   artificial,  upon  the  conduct   of  war. 
FinalJy,  tactics   ancient   and  modern,  orders  of  battle,  and   the 
many  minor  operations  which  precede  and  attend  the  contact  of 
axmics,  are  carefully  examined.     A  wealth  of  historical  instances 
is  employed  to  illustrate  each  principle,  and  the  points  in  each 
repreteotative campaign  are  seized  upon  and  thrown  into  strong 
Krelief.      Of  the  repellent   pedantry   which   characterises   much 
Vmilitary  writing  there  is  no  trace.     The  student  is   irresistibly 
led  onwards   by  the  charm  of  the  author's  style,  and   the  path 
lies  always  in  the  sunlight.     In  breadth  of  treatment,  in  grasp, 
and  io  logical  completeness,  *  7'he  Operations  of  War  ^  has  no 
equal.     Only  the  works  of  Jomini  and  the  Archduke  Charles  can 
be  placed  in  the  same  category.     Behind  these  eminent  writers, 
KliowereT,  lay  great  traditions;  while   Hamley   conferred  unac- 
Bcuitomed  prextige  on  an  army  whose  achievements  in  original 
SDlhorsbip   bod    been    relatively   meagre.      The    book   at   once 
^madc  its  mark.      Aloltke  was  quick   to  recognise   the   powers 
Bbf  the  author.     From  (jteneral  Sherman  came  a  letter  of  appre- 
,     ciAtion  calling  in  question  certain  comments  on  his  great  cam- 
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pftign,  drawing  attention  to  the  peculiar  conditions  under  which 
the  ^\merican  commanders  louiul  tlKMnsctves  forced  to  under- 
take a  great  war,  and  adding  with  characteristic  modesty  : — 

*I  don't  think  any  of  us  claim  to  bo  great  genor&ls,  In  the  strict 
fienso  of  the  terra,  or  to  have  initiated  anything  new,  bat  merely  to 
have  met  an  emergency  forced  on  us,  and  to  have  ceased  war  the 
Yory  moment  it  could  bo  done.' 

Most  remarkable,  however,  was  the  effect  produced  on  the 
British  Army.  Hamley  sei  a  new  intellectual  standard,  awakened 
dormant  thought,  and  showed  the  way  to  an  independent  judg- 
ment. It  is  just  to  say  that  the  uprising  of  a  national  military 
literature  was  due  to  the  stimulus  he  supplied,  and  that  the 
increasing  band  of  writers  who  now  rcjircsent  with  credit  the 
intelligence  of  the  Army  draw  their  inspiration  largely  from  *  The 
Operations  of  War.'  It  is  equally  just  tu  state  that  these  obligar 
tions  are  most  inadequately  recognised. 

In  April  18(i4  Ilamlcy  was  ordered  to  rejoin  the  regiment  on 
promotion  ;  and  after  spending  a  year  and  a  half  at  Dover, 
where  bis  maf/num  opus  was  completed,  be  became  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Military  Education  till  its  abolition  in  1870. 
Most  fortunately  the  important  post  of  Commandant  at  the  StaiT 
College  now  became  vacant.  There  was  no  one  whose  claims 
were  comparable  to  those  of  Hamley ;  but  the  prolonged  reluc- 
tance of  the  military  authorities  to  recognise  those  claims  appears 
to  have  been  overcome  only  by  the  wise  insistance  of  Mr.  Card- 
well,  backed  by  the  strong  sup]X)rt  of  the  press.  Until  1877, 
Hamley  remained  at  the  Staff  College,  where  he  initiated  many 
valuable  changes,  infused  a  practical  spirit  into  the  course  of 
military  training,  and  most  wisely  assumed  personal  charge  of 
some  branches  of  out-of-door  instruction. 

While  devoting  himself  to  his  professional  duties,  Hamley 
found  time  for  work  of  a  widely  diflferent  nature.  In  addition 
to  many  notable  military  articles,  the  period  between  1S70  to 
1877  produced  thoughtful  criticisms  of  the  works  of  Carlyle  and 
George  Kliot,  the  brilliant  re\'iew  of  *  Lothalr '  striking  a  true 
chord  in  the  midst  of  a  confused  chorus  of  indiscriminate  praise, 
and  *  Our  Poor  Relations,^  in  the  bright  pages  of  which  the 
writer's  innate  sympathy  for  the  brute  creation  is  delightfully 
expressed.  Two  widely  different  achievements  of  the  later 
Sandhurst  days  serve  in  a  special  sense  to  mark  Hamley^s 
genius.  Nothing  of  its  kind  has  ever  equalled  *  Shakespeare's 
Funeral/  A  charming  fancy  is  here  wrought  out  with  perfect 
literary  taste  and  consummate  understanding  of  the  poet  of 
humanity.     Drayton  brings  the  young  Walter  Raleigh  to  visit 

the 


the  muster,  and  arrives  on  the  day  of  the  funeral.  The  towns- 
people are  all  the  familiar  Shakespearean  characters,  living  and 
speaking  according  to  their  wont.  Of  Shakespeare,  the  poet, 
nothing  is  to  he  learned  ;  hopeless  ignorance  of  his  life's  work 
prevails  at  Stratford.  The  funeral  sermon  is  an  apology  lor  his 
frailties. 

'  Bat,  ahis !  it  is  kaonrn  to  all  of  you,  and  I  daro  not  diBsomhlo  it, 
that  hifl  calling  hath  boon  uuo  that  duU<jhteth  the  caroal-minded  and 
profitcth  the  idle  and  maketb  the  go<Uy  sad  of  heart ;  while,  oa  for 
hiii  talent,  it  hath  beou  put  out  to  uso  when  the  only  return  is  the 
praise  which  fiocteth  as  tho  bubblu  on  the  stream  ...  for  the 
making  of  rhymes  and  verses  which  flatter  the  ear,  and  the  art  of 
representing  Uic  vain  shows  of  things,  howe'or  skilfully  practised, 
.  .  .  cannot  ho  hold  profitahlo  for  him  that  writes  nor  him  that  hears 
llifim.' 

Sir  Thomas  Lucy  (the  son  of  Justice  Shallow)  and  Master 
Thynne  (Slender)  arrive  to  pay  a  last  tribute  of  respect,  for — 

*  liis  mother  was  an  Arden,  and  the  College  granted  to  his  father  a 
coat  of  arms  .  .  .  And  the  gentleman  bimsolf  has  for  years  been  of 
good  havings  with  lands  and  houses  .  .  .  therefore,  say  I,  that  we, 
who  are  neigbhonrs  and  gentlemen,  should  have  him  in  respect.' 


■■'  JW^t    i\V  flvtfiics  A  ttrl     4lt^     r*^\«i t ti-^n^a Yi      liima^klt    1»na   «/^w   vryusi*D    nAri^Ti    #\v  ^^^^^H 


At  New  Place,  Mistress  Shakespeare  is  absorbed  with  anxiety 
OS  to  the  funeral  baked  inrats,  while  Mistress  Hall  is  cngrosseil 
with  misgivings  as  to  her  father's  reception  beyond  *  the  bourne^* 
By  a  pretty  touch,  suggested  by  his  unfailing  sympathy  with 
children,  Hamley  makes  the  little  granddaughter  iClizabcth  the 
only  real  mourner  ; — 

'Klizabetu  i ichispering).  My  grandfather  called  me  his  Queen 
Beas;  and  said  ho  would  liefer  be  ruled  by  mo  than  ttio  older  one. 
(Aloud,}  Didst  thou  not  Bay,  Sir,  thou  wouldut  like  to  hear  of  him 
&om  thosti  he  loved  ? 

*  ICaleioh.     Ay,  little  maid. 

*  Blizabkth.  Then  thou  must  talk  of  him  to  mo,  for  he  hath  oft 
■aid  'twas  me  he  loved  best,  and  (useepijuj')  I  shall  ne*or  bo  tirod 
talking  of  him.' 

Only  a  writer  of  rare  power,  and  endowed  with  great  gifts  of 
imagination,  of  humour,  and  of  pathos,  could  have  given  to 
ui  *  Shakespeare's  Funeral.* 

In  the  Life  of  Voltaire,  Hamley  found  a  subject  to  his  heart. 
The  genius  of  the  great  Frenchman  had  points  of  contact  with 
his  own.  Underlying  the  humour  and  the  satire  of  Candide,  he 
recognised  *  the  profoundest  sense  of  the  helpless  condition  of 
humanity  and  the  liveliest  sympathy  with  its  sorrows,'  and  he 
set  bimself  with  evident  zest  to  the  task  of  rendering  justice  10 
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the  author's  memory.  The  book  is,  however,  no  panegyric. 
Voltaire,  warring  with  his  keen  wit  against  the  flagrant  abuses 
of  his  age  and  country,  merits  all  honour  ;  but  in  the  bitterness 
engendered  by  the  unequal  struggle,  scruples  were  thrown  aside 
and  satire  degenerated  into  ribaldry,  sn  that,  as  Hamley  justly 
states,  'the  great  intellect  and  the  high  purpose  arc  left  without 
the  crowning  grace  of  reverence.'  The  Life  is  an  admirably 
condensed  study  of  the  career  and  works  of  the  poet  historian, 
characteristically  thorough  and  strikingly  indicative  of  the  wide 
range  of  the  writer. 

For  nearly  two  years  after  leaving  the  Staff  College,  Hamley 
remained  unemployed.  He  stood  outside  the  dominant  military 
clique  ;  he  wns  known  to  be  somewhat  bluntly  outspoken. 
The  chief  posts  in  the  offices  of  military  education  and  of 
intelligence,  both  of  which  fell  vacant  at  this  period,  were 
elsewhere  bestowed.  Meanwhile  a  curious  tribute  of  appre- 
ciation came  from  a  foreign  Power,  The  Russian  General 
Staff  had  gravely  mismanageil  the  campaign  in  Bulgaria  ; 
Todlcbcn  was  not  in  high  favour;  there  were  man^'  precedents 
for  seeking  naval  or  military  advisers  in  Great  Britain,  and 
Hamley  was  approached  with  a  view  to  his  services  being 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Alexander  11.  His  sympathies  were, 
however,  not  with  the  Russian  cause,  and  he  could  not  entertain 
the  proposal.  Early  in  1879,  on  the  death  of  Colonel  Home, 
the  British  Commissioner  for  the  delimitation  of  the  Roume- 
lian  frontier.  Lord  Salisbury  with  wise  judgment  offered  the 
j>ost  to  Hamley,  *  I  would  rather  have  gone  to  Zululand  or 
Afghanistan,^  he  writes,  '  but  I  am  glad  to  get  any  professional 
employment  of  a  respectable  nature.'  The  theory  sanctioned 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  that,  after  the  constitution  of  the  new 
Slate  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  the  Balkans  could  still  be  regarded 
as  a  line  of  defence  for  Turkey,  naturally  proved  to  be  delusive; 
but  the  work  of  the  Commission  was  none  the  less  serious. 
The  British  representative  had  a  difficult  task,  which  he 
accomplished  with  distinguished  success,  displaying  great  tact, 
strength  of  character,  and  willingness  to  assume  responsibility. 
Ser\'ices  so  rendered  passed  unrecognised  by  the  public,  and 
were  not  calculated  to  carry  weight  at  the  War  Office  ;  but 
Lord  Salisbury  expressed  his  warm  appreciation,  and  Hamley 
was  again  selected  to  act  as  Commissioner  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Russo-Turkish  frontier  in  Asia,  and  later  to  supervise  the 
transference  of  territory  from  Turkey  to  Greece.  In  both  cases 
the  duties  were  arduous  and  responsible.  Threatened  difficul- 
ties were  overcome  by  Hamley 's  wisdom  and  firmness.  His 
success  was  conspicuous,  and,  short  of  an  actual  campaign,  no 
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fxperiences  could  be  more  valuable  to  n  soldier  than  were  those 
afforded  by  luch  quasi-military  missions  in  the  wild  regions  of 
Armenia,  or  the  fastnesses  of  Albania  and  Thessaly. 

At  ihe  end  of  1881,  Hamley  returned  to  London.  The 
mving  life  of  the  past  two  years  had  broken  the  threads  of  his 
literary  pursuits,  and  he  could  not  at  once  resume  his  old 
occupations.  He  had  been  kniglitcd  as  a  recognition  of  his 
lenrices  under  the  Foreign  Office ;  he  had  risen  by  seniority 
to  the  rank  of  Lieut.-General  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  For  five 
}'ears  his  existence  had  been  ignored  by  the  War  Office  ;  but 
the  opening  for  which  he  craved  at  last  arrived.  The  Dual 
note  of  January  1882,  in  which  France  and  Great  Britain 
expressed  a  sanguine  hope  that  the  ruler  of  Kgypt  "  will  draw 
from  this  assurance  the  confidence  and  strength  which  he 
requires/  necessarily  proved  abortive.  Disorder  increased,  and 
by  the  middle  of  May  the  revolted  army,  in  the  words  of  the 
official  history,  was  *in  virtual  possession  of  the  executive.' 
The  feeble  naval  demonstration  of  the  ^Oth  of  May  was  followed 
bv  riot  and  massacre  at  Alexandria;  and,  France  having  repu- 
diated her  responsibilities,  a  tardy  intervention  was  forced  upon 
the  British  Government.  Excessively  deliberate  as  had  been  the 
previous  proceedings,  the  extraordinary  blunder  of  a  premature 
naval  attack  upon  the  defences  of  Alexandria  was  nevertheless 
permitted.  By  waiting  a  few  days,  it  would  have  been  easy 
to  have  captured  the  Egyptian  fitrce  in  the  town,  averted  the 
fire  and  pillage  which  the  bombardment  entailed,  and  dealt 
a  levere  blow  to  the  military  revolt.  Meanwhile,  preparations 
for  the  dispatch  of  a  considerable  expeditionary  force  had  been 
made,  although  the  actual  decision  to  employ  troops  was  not 
taken  until  the  20th  of  July.  The  command  of  a  Division  was 
offered  to  Hamley,  who  landed  at  Alexandria  on  the  16th  of 
August. 

Provided  that  the  waterway  of  the  Canal  was  not  barred,  an 
advance  on  Cairo  from  Ismailia  was  evidently  dictated  by 
every  military  consideration  ;  and  this  plan,  of  which  Arabi 
seems  to  have  been  perfectly  aware,  was  taken  for  granted  *  in 
all  interviews  while  in  London '  *  with  the  Commantler-in- 
Chlef  and  the  Chief  of  the  Staff.  The  details  were,  however, 
not  communicated  to  the  Divisional  Generals;  and  on  the 
UUh  of  August  a  great  part  of  the  expedition  put  to  sea,  and 
Hamlcy  was  left  at  Alexandria  under  the  impression  that  an 
attack  on  the  Egyptian  position  at  Kafr-el-Dowar  requiring  his 
:o-^peration   was  impending.      Scaled    orders   opened    on  the 
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morning  of  the  20th,  at  the  moment  when  the  Suez  Canal  was 
being  seized  by  the  Navy,  revealed  the  real  situation.  Tbe 
movement  to  Ismailia  had  begun,  and  Hamley  was  directed  to 
j)rovide  for  the  security  of  Alexandria  and  demonstrate  against 
the  Egyptian  force  in  his  front.  Tbe  instructions  did  not  state 
that  no  naval  attack  on  Aboukir  would  take  place,  as  had  been 
intimated;  but  after  waiting  vainly  for  the  sound  of  guns, 
Hamley  decided  to  carry  out  a  reconnaissance  towards  Kafr-ei- 
Dowar.  *  No  dutv,'  he  writes,  *  can  be  more  nnsatisfactorj 
than  that  of  conducting  reconnaissances  like  this  one.'  The 
Artillery  nominally  belonging  to  the  Division  was  en  route  for 
Ismailia;  of  Cavalry  there  was  none;  but  the  Egyptians, 
refusing  to  lie  drawn  from  their  works,  contented  themselves 
with  a  shell-fire,  which  would  have  caused  much  loss  if  well 
directed.  Although  never  sharing  the  exaggerated  fears  for  the 
safety  of  Alexandria  which  found  expression  at  this  period, 
Hamley  vigorously  busied  himself  in  improving  the  defensive 
arrangements,  and  on  the  25th  he  telegraphed  to  the  Chief  of 
the  Staff  at  Ismailia: — 

•This  place  will  be  in  a  good  state  of  defence  this  evening  ,  ■  .  I 
could  leave  thrco  and  a  half  battalions  and  bring  you  foor — or,  if 
eailore  take  the  police  duties,  eould  bring  you  five.* 

The  reply,  which  was  delayed  by  the  telegraph  clerks,  directed 
that  the  Divisional  General,  with  the  Highland  Brigade  under 
Sir  A.  Alison,  should  move  at  once  to  Ismailia,  where  thejr 
arrived  on  the  1st  of  September.  On  this  day  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  telegraphed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  lucidly 
summing  up  the  situation  ; — 

•  Circnmstances  have  forced  me  ahead  of  transport ;  but  it  ia 
rapidly  becoming  oflicicnt.  The  uncertainty  of  Becnring  a  Ruffieient 
supply  of  fresh  water  iu  tlic  Canal  rendered  it  imperative  to  push  on 
as  qaickly  oa  possible.  My  auccess  on  the  2^th  and  25th  and 
retreat  of  the  enemy  bavo  enabled  me  to  sei^u  ilie  two  important 
positions  on  the  Canal  of  El  Magfar  and  Kasaaasiu  lock,  the  latter 
about  twenty  miles  from  thiB  placo.  I  am,  therefore,  iu  a  moro 
forward  and  favourable  position  generally  than  I  had  anticipated, 
and  am  only  now  waiting  till  my  transport  arrangomcnts  arc  more 
complete  to  enable  me  to  make  a  further  movement.' 

Considering  the  difficulties  and  the  breakdown  of  the  unsuit- 
able trans|>ort  vehicles,  the  advance  bad  been  extremely  rapid. 
The  *  position  *  was,  however,  *  favourable  *  solely  by  reason  of 
the  military  incapacity  of  tbe  Egyptians,  and  in  presence  of  an 
effective  enemy  would  have  been  dangerous  to  the  last  degree. 
At  Kassassin  a  little  force  of  about  ISOO  men  lay  for  several 

days 


dajTi  within  easv  striking  <liitance  of  an  army  of  at  least  ^,0(K), 
anil  roust  have  hnen  destroyed  on  the  28th  of  August  if  Arabics 
officers  and  troops  had  shown  any  stomach  for  fighting. 
Echeloned  along  a  line  of  twenty  miles  were  detachments  of 
nrying  strength,  which  could  barely  be  fed  till  the  transport 
Ksd  been  placed  on  a  satisfactory  looting,  aad,  as  the  Com- 
mander- in- Chief  stated,  *■  In  a  desert  country  like  this  part  of 
li^ypt,  it  takes  time  to  organize  the  lines  of  communication.' 
This  desert,  however,  possessed  a  railway,  which  soon  solved 
the  problem  of  transport.  To  Hamley,  arriving  at  this  juncture, 
the  apparent  disregard  uf  the  rules  of  the  game  of  war  must 
bare  conveyed  some  sense  of  shock.  He  had  not  witnessed  the 
wretchedly  feeble  resistance  opposed  to  the  advance,  which 
JDsti6ed  measures  otherwise  foolhardy;  be  could  not  at  first 
share  that  contempt  lor  the  enemy's  powers  in  the  open  field 
which  sufliced  to  explain  the  proceedings.  Moreover,  npera- 
tioDs  so  swiftly  decisive  and  so  dramatically  complete  as  those 
carried  oat  by  the  expedition  of  1882  inevitably  blind  the 
imagination  to  defects  palpable  to  a  cool  observer.  The  Staff 
arrangements  during  the  advance  from  Ismailia  and  the  orders 
issued  lo  the  various  units  frequently  left  much  to  be  desired, 
md  in  Hamley *s  diary  instances  of  inept  management  are  nr»ted, 
typical  of  many  others  which  have  never  been  recorded. 

On  the  Ilth  of  September  the  Highland  Brigade  arrived  at 
ICanasstn,  where  the  troops  intended  for  the  attack  on  Tel-el- 
Kebir  were  now  masseil.  The  2nd  Division — qua  Division — 
had  never  existed,  ercept  upon  paper  tables  elaborately  formu- 
lated. Its  2nd  Brigade,  under  Sir  E.  Wood,  had  been  left 
behind  at  Alexandria ;  the  divisional  battalion  had  preceded 
like  1st  Brigade  to  Kassassin  ami  was  camped  apart ;  the  Artil- 
lery wax  detached  ;  the  Cavalry  did  not  receive  orders  through 
the  General  commanding.  And  now,  on  the  eve  of  battle, 
Hamley  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  it  was  intended  that  he  should 
be  stripped  of  all  except  the  Highland  Brigade,  and  forced  to 
duplicate  the  functions  of  his  most  able  Brigadier.  The  Guards 
Brigade  belonging  to  the  Ist  Division  was  to  follow  the  High- 
land Brigade  as  a  second  line,  but  under  an  independent 
commander  ;  while  the  baltnlinn  of  Rifles  belonging  to  the 
2nd  Division  was  to  follow,  and  Ix*  independent  of  the  2nd 
Brigade  of  the  1st  Division.  By  this  extraordinary  arrange- 
ment, the  paper  organization  was  completely  broken  up,  and  the 
entire  second  line,  intended  to  follow  the  first  as  a  supporting 
force  at  a  distance  of  only  J, 000  yards,  was  withdrawn  from  the 
conuol  of  the  two  generals  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the   night    attack.     In    response    to    Hamley*s   earnest   remon- 
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itrance,  the  plan  was  broug^bt  into  conformity  with  mUitarj 
principles.  Tbe  Guards  were  placed  in  support  of  the  leading 
brigade  of  tbeir  proper  Division,  and  the  battalions  of  the 
King's  Koyal  Kifics  and  the  Duke  of  Cornwall's  Light  Infantry 
became  the  supporting  brigade  of  the  2nd  Division.  Haraley's 
command  thus  embraced  five  of  hts  nine  infantry  battalions  and 
one  belonging  to  the  1st  Division,  together  with  a  detachment 
of  Engineers  and  a  corporal's  party  of  Cavalry  for  orderly 
duties. 

The  operation  to  be  undertaken  was  in  some  respects  unique. 
The  Egyptian  Engineers  were  capable  constructors  of  parapets  ; 
but  ideas  of  a  higher  order  were  altogether  wanting.     They  had 
thrown  up  a  generally  straight  line  of  continuous  trench-work, 
extending  for  nearly  3^  miles.     Its  right  flank   rested  on  the 
Canal,    to    which    it    was  approximately   at    right   angles.      At 
intervals  were  batteries   for  field-guns.     The  centre  and   right 
offered  a  considerable   obstacle   to  attack  ;   the  unfinished   left 
was  scarcely  more  than  a  shelter  trench.     A  visibly  continuous 
line  of  this  nature  was  calculated  to  give  a  sense  of  security  to 
such  troops  as  those  of  Arabi ;  but  it  was  radically  wrong  in 
conception.     If  turned,  its  defenders,  strung  out  in  a  long  thin 
line,  must  be  rolled  up  and  destroyed  ;  if  pierced,  the  position 
must  be  lost,  unless  a  compact  reserve  of  fighting  men  was  ready 
and  able  to  drive  out  the  assailants.      In  either  case,  effective 
defence  ultimately  depended  on  the  capacity  of  the  Egyptians 
for  fighting  in  the  open,  and  they  had  already  shown  that  this 
essential  quality  was  non-existent.     For  reasons  which  are  not 
altogether  clear,  it  was  decided  to  deliver  a  front  attack   with 
the  mass  of  the  available  Infantry.     A  turning  movement  on 
the    I3ritish    right    was    entrusted    to    the    Cavalry    and    Horse 
Artillery,  but,  being  conjoined    to  the  general   advance,  could 
not  take  effect  until  the  Infantry  assault  had  succeeded  or  met 
with  a  serious  check.     On  the  left,  a  similar    movement  was 
prescribed  for  the  Indian  Contingent  operating  on  the  south  of 
the  Canal,  where,  except  on  the  bank,  there  were  no  defences; 
but  the  advance  of  this  turning  htrce  was  held  back  for  an  hour, 
and  it  could  bring  no  aifl  to  the  assault.     Between  the  camp  at 
Kassassin  and  the  lines  of  TcI-cl-Kebir  lay  a  tract  of  desert,  for 
the  most  part  affording  excellent  marching  ground,  undulating 
somewhat,    but    offering  nowhere    the    smallest    obstruction    to 
impede  the  advance  or  to  throw  the  order  of  battle  into  disarray. 
The  problem  which  presented  itself,  therefore,  was  to  draw  up 
the  force  in  the  contemplated  formation  for  attack,  fronting  the 
enemy,  and  to  direct  it  in  an  unswerving  line  upon  the  trenches. 
Either  task  was  easy  in  daylight ;   both  were  difficult  in   the 
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black  darkness  of  a  moonless  night.  If  the  front  of  the  attacking 
line  had  been  originally  parallel  lo  the  enemy's  trenches,  and 
if  the  alignment  rouM  he  maintained  during  the  advance,  a 
nmultaneous  attack  would  have  been  delivered.  Neither  con- 
dition was  exactly  fulfilled  ;  and  what  the  Commander-in-Chief 
h«rl  spoken  of  as  '  :i  race  between  the  Highland  Brigade  and 
(iMhain,'*  ended  in  the  easy  victory  of  the  former. 

The  arrangements  for  the  night  attack  were  explained  to  the 

frtfoerals  on  the  early  morning  of  the  i2th  of  September;  but 

Mch  knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  defences  as  had  been  obtained 

by    the    Staff  does    not   appear  to    have  been    communicated. 

Hamley,   to  whom    all    the    important    historical    instances    of 

Dtgbt  attacks  were  familiar,  seems  to  have  had  doubts  as  to  the 

possible  existence  of  outworks  which    might    most    materially 

ftiTect  the  proposed  operation,  and  these  doubts  were  abundantly 

jOfttxfi«(J.       Some  1200  yards  in  advance  of  the  right  centre  of 

ibe  lines  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  such  an  outwork  had  actually  been 

cnD&tracted.     According  co    the  nHicial    history,  this    outwork 

'  bad  been  twice  seen  .  .  .  but  on  neither  occasion  had  it  been 

possible  to  distinguish  it  from  the   main  body  of  the  works,* 

Reconnaissances  which  failed   in  an  absolutely  open  country  to 

'distinguish  *  this  eminently  detached  position  must  have  been 

singularly  incomplete^  and  with  the  British  force  at  Kassassin 

liwrfe  were  dozens  of  young  officers  who  would  hare  jumped  at 

tfae    chance    uf   setting    all    doubts  to  rest.      In  war,   however, 

fortoDe    favours    the    adventurous,    more    especially    when    the 

eoemy  shows  marked    incapacity,  and    by  pure     accident    the 

left  flank  of  the  advancing  line  just  missed  this  outwork  in  the 

darkness.      Heavy  loss  to  the  attacking  force  was  thus  averted. 

Sach  an  operation  as  the  night  attack  un  TeUel-Kebir 
aecessarlly  excluded  all  the  higher  attributes  of  generalship; 
but  in  the  conservation  during  the  dnikness  ol  a  long  line  of 
troops,  and  in  the  actual  lending  of  the  men  in  the  ftnal 
ttn^g!e,  there  was  ample  scope  for  soldierly  qualities.  To 
t^e*e  tasks  Hamley,  the  strategist  and  the  student  of  war,  devoted 
luiDself  with  the  ardour  of  a  young  battalion  commander.  The 
Afficolties  of  a  night  march,  even  under  conditions  so  perfectly 
£irourab1e,  were  soon  apparent.  The  line  of  advance  was 
■Iniirsblr  maintained  through  the  night  by  Lieut.  Rawson ; 
bat,  io  Hamley's  words  : — 

'An  incident  took  place  illubtratlve  of  tbe  precarious  uatare  of 
■eh  «a  operation.    A  rumour  had  passed  about  of  horsemoa  ia  our 
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front ;  the  companies  in  tho  centre  had  first  Bteppc<l  short,  and 
finally  bftUocl,  while  tlie  onUr  to  conform  to  this  Imd  not  citended  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  line.  These  coii&e<]^aentlj  coatiuued  to  step 
on,  moving  uncuuBcioutdy  round  tho  pivot  of  tho  contrc,  until  the 
winga  absolutolj  faced  each  other  ut  a  distance  of  Bomo  fifty  yards.* 

The  steadiness  of  the  troops  and  the  efforts  of  the  Staff  and 
battalion  commanders  cnal)le<l  this  dangerous  situation  to  be 
quickly  remedied ;  and  the  Highland  Brigade,  again  moving 
quietly  forward,  struck  the  enemy's  lines  at  the  first  glimmer  of 
dawn.  The  Egyptians,  although  badly  served  by  their  out- 
posts, appear  to  have  been  in  no  sense  surprised,  and  imme- 
diately after  the  sounding  of  the  alarm  a  sheet  of  fire  blazed 
forth  from  the  trenches.  Carrying  out  to  the  letter  the  wishes 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Highland  Brigade  charged  with 
the  bayonet,  and  the  centre  battalions,  quickly  surmounting  the 
parapet,  became  engaged  in  a  struggle  in  which  all  order  waa 
temporarily  lost.  The  2nd  Division  had  attacked  the  strongest 
part  of  the  position,  and  the  enemy  displayed  considerable 
tenacity.  For  the  moment,  no  tactical  dispositions  were 
possible;  but  HamJey,  well  knowing  the  importance  of  being 
able  to  follow  up  the  first  rush  by  compact  forces,  busied 
himself  in  collecting  small  bodies  of  men  and  sending  them 
forward  together,  at  the  same  time  calling  up  his  2nd  Brigade. 
The  crisis  of  the  fight  is  thus  described  by  Sir  A.  Alison  : — 

'Just  as  I  was  moving  on,  there  came  a  refluent  tide  of  men  which 
carried  mo  back  over  the  rampart  and  down  into  the  ditch.  It  was  a 
very  critical  moment.  I  sprang  on  my  horse  and  did  all  I  could  to 
get  the  men  on  again.  Ilaiuloy  came  up  with  Mh  Staff  at  this 
moment,  and  exerted  himself  nobly.  I  never  saw  a  man  expose  his 
life  more  recklessly.  We  got  tho  men  halted  in  the  ditch  (it  was 
only  the  left  of  one  regiment  which  had  fallen  back— the  rest  of  the 
centre  met  with  no  check)  and  soon  got  them  on  again.' 

The  partial  recoil  was  thus  averted  by  the  personal  cxertiooB 
of  the  two  Generals,  and,  the  rear  brigade  coming  up  in  dashing 
style,  the  whole  force  of  the  2nd  Division  was  brought  to  bear 
on  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  position.  Hamlcy  now  moved  up 
to  the  advanced  troops,  and  with  Sir  A.  Alison  led  tbem  along 
the  line  of  trenches  which  branched  inward,  pressing  stiU 
onward  into  Arabi's  camp  and  the  railway  station. 

The  attack  of  the  2nd  Division  was  naturally  decisive. 
The  Egyptian  defences  were  pierced  at  their  strongest  part. 
The  troops  manning  the  lines  to  the  south  were  taken  in  rear. 
Those  lining  the  dwindling  trenches  to  the  north  were  left 
completely  en  Vair^     Moreover,  Hamley's  success  enabled  the 
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Artiliery  to  be  at  once  broug^ht  up,  and  two  batteries  entercil  the 
lines  soon  after  the  Highlanders  and  rendered  valuable  assist- 
inoe  Iq  the  advance  to  the  station.  Three  other  batteries 
qnickJy  followed  and  fired  upon  the  retreating  enemy,  while 
two  more  batteries  enfiladed  the  lines  to  the  north,  thus 
materiallv  assisting  the  attack  of  the  1st  Division. 

To  have  brought  the  whole  of  the  long  front  of  the  attacking 
iorce  up  to  the  line  of  trenches  at  the  same  moment  was,  under 
the  circumstances,  a  practical  impossibility ;  while  so  soon  as 
actual  contact  anywhere  occurred,  the  enemy  would  evidently 
open  fire  along  his  whole  line.  When  the  Highlanders  made 
tbeir  first  rush,  the  1st  Division  was  still  at  a  considerable 
liistance,*  and  as  the  day  was  rapidly  dawning  the  formal  order 
")t  attack  was  adopted  for  the  further  advance.  While,  there- 
fore, the  two  Divisions  may  be  said  to  have  become  engaged  at 
(lie  same  moment,  the  troops  of  the  1st  Division  appear  not  to 
htve  actually  reached  the  trenches  till  about  a  quarter  of  an 
lioor  after  the  Highlanders.!  From  unforeseen  circumstances,  it 
nsolted  chat  Hamlny*s  command  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fighting 
«l  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  suffered  proportionately.  Its  losses  were  in 
lict  75  per  cent,  greater  than  those  of  the  Ist  Division,  while 
ibe  Indian  contingent  on  the  south  of  the  Canal  had  only  14 
ctsualties,^  and  the  Cavalry  Division  none.  The  battle  was 
TOD  by  a  purely  Infantry  attack  on  the  centre  of  the  position, 
vfaicb  proved  decisive  before  any  turning  movements — if  they 
were  contemplated — had  time  to  take  effect.  In  some  cir- 
cunst&nces  duty  may  demand  that  a  General  of  Division 
sbould  rest  content  with  directing  his  brigades  from  a  distance. 
To  a  nature  like  Hamley's  such  a  coarse  was  impossible. 
Eoirosted  with  the  conduct  of  a  night  attack,  he  felt  that  his 
place  was  in  the  thick  of  the  struggle.  In  the  darkness,  he 
Lcould  not  do  more  than  bring  Uis  personal  authority  to  bear 
Bpoa  the  troops  within  immediate  n^ach  ;  and,  as  his  gallant 
Srigadier  has  testified,  he  *  exerted  himself  nobly  '  at  the  very 
sis  of  the  battle.  Subsequently,  in  the  growing  light,  he  led 
:  advance  by  which  the  victory  was  sealed. 
Tel-el-Kcbir,  like  Inkerman  and  a  host  of  other  British 
arhievements,  was  not  a  General's  battle ;  but  justice  claims 
or  Hamley's  memory  the  principal  share  in  a  signal  success. 

1200  y  ir  '  !iD£(  tn  ilio  reixirt  of  one  of  tbo  Iwitlalii^n  rtimumtiilors, 

_^t  Otntftj  ;u'i)  <;.  B.  N.  Mftrtio,  It.A-.  in  a  careful  'note'  giveii  to 

*.  CcniL: .         V.  {Jrj«>Jrich,  U.3.N.,  the  able  writer  «f  tlio  Iwjst  poncrul 

nal  of  tho  opcratums  wliirh  liiw  yet  app^'ar-'d.  i;ivtv  1.5a  \.u.  as  tho  tititii  uf 
first  ibnt  and  etttouit'  a  that  thu  attack  of  thu  Ut  Di\-iijion  *  ap];ronchcd  * 
\  bbonl  5.15  XM, 
:  No  lolled. 
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It  was  his  good  fortune  to  have  commandetl  the  force  whose 
attack  proved  decisive;  it  was  bis  distinction  to  have  led  that 
force  with  conspicuous  personal  gallantrv. 

The  crushing  defeat  inHicted  upon  Arabi's  army  ended  all 
resistance,  and  the  prompt  measures  instantly  ordered  by  tlie 
Comtnander-in-Cbief  saved  Cairo  from  <li8order.  In  less  than 
a  month  from  the  date  of  the  landing  at  Ismailia,  Kgypt  lay 
powerless  in  the  grasp  of  England,  and  recognition  of  the 
heavy  responsibility  thus  involved  would  have  averted  many 
subsequent  troubles. 

A  month  after  TcI-cl-Kcbir  Hamley  was  on  his  way  borne; 
and  no  mention  of  the  crucial  action  of  the  2nd  Division  on 
the  13th  of  September  having  found  place  in  the  official 
dispatches,  he  published  a  masterly  account  of  the  battle. 
Technically,  this  was  a  military  offence;  and  while  significant 
precedents  might  be  quoted,  Mr,  Shand's  justification  ca.nnot 
be  accepted.  A  subnrdirtatc  General  may  not  claim  that  bis 
reports  should  Ije  made  public,  although  this  course  has  been 
frequently  taken  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  unwritten 
law  that  the  dispatches  of  a  Commander-in-Chief  shall  be  based 
upon  these  reports,  except  in  regard  to  events  which  occar 
under  his  own  eye. 

From  the  expiration  of  Hamley'a  appointment  at  the  Staff 
College  in  1877  to  the  dispatch  of  the  f'^xpedition  to  Egypt  in 
1882,  the  military  authorities  had  shown  no  disposition  what- 
ever to  utilize  his  services.  In  1887,  having  been  unemploved 
for  five  consecutive  years,  he  became  liable  to  compulsory 
retirement ;  but  in  obedience  to  popular  demand  his  term  on 
the  Active  List  was  extended,  without  any  intention  of  turning 
the  concession  to  practical  account.  For  the  second  time  the 
press,  with  which  be  had  never  been  connected  and  which  he 
would  have  scorned  to  inspire,  spoke  strongly  and  unanimously 
in  favour  of  the  General  who,  in  the  words  of  a  memorable 
'Punch'  cartoon,  had  been  scandalously  'overlooked.' 

In  1885  Hamley  became  Member  for  Birkenhead,  and  entered 
upon  a  new  sphere  of  activity.  Henceforth  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  practical  problem  of  national  defence,  and  his  speeches 
were  received  with  the  marked  attention  which  the  House  of 
Commons  accords  to  manifestations  of  real  knowledge.  It  was 
a  period  of  awakening,  when  questions  of  military  organization 
and  preparation  for  war  were  beginning  to  lay  hold  of  the  mind 
of  the  nation.  No  one  has  done  more  than  Hamley  to  enlighten 
and  direct  popular  opinion  on  these  great  subjects,  and  the 
Volunteer  forces  owe  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  for  bis  earnest 
championship  of  their  claims.     Conservative  to  the  core,  both 
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6/ instincts  and  training,  he  did  not  ftcraple  to  inflict  a  defeat 
00  the  pnrtv  leaders  in  connexion  with  a  matter  so  distinct  from 
mere  politics  as  the  Volunteer  grant. 

The  many  pre-occupations  of  parliamentary  life  intcrruptfMl 
Hamley's  literary  pursuits ;  but  be  found  time  for  several  reviews, 
loch  as  the  thoughtful  estimate  of  the  "  Life  and  Letters  of 
George  Eliot,"  contributed  to  *  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  and  for 
'The  War  in  the  Crimea,*  published  in  1890.  This,  practically 
his  last  work,  is  altogether  admirable.  In  wise  judgment, 
military  grasp,  and  charm  of  expression,  the  book  stands  un- 
riralled  as  a  historical  study  of  a  memorable  campaign. 

A  distressing  throat  affection,  of  which  there  had  been  earlier 

Wning,  began  to  assert  itself,  and    in   Itsm  Hamley  resigned 

himself  without  a  murmur    to    the    life   of   an    invalid.     His 

powerful   intellect  was   unclouded  ;   his   keen  interest  in  public 

afatrs    was     unabated ;    he    remained    a    student    to    the    last. 

Awaiting  death  with  unfailing  patience,  he  calmly  passed  away 

,       nn  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  August,  1893. 

I  It  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  Hamley*s 

L  gniius,  and  the  task  is  be<tet  with  difficulties.     The  astonishing 

H  TCfsatility  of  the  writer  who  could  produce  *The  Operations  of 

"  HV  and  *  Shakespeare's  Funeral,'  the  Life  of  Voltaire  and  the 

'Treatise  on  Outposts,'  the  review  of  *Lothair,'  and  *Our  Poor 

Relations,*    battles  the    critic.      VV^e  cannot  regard   him   as    the 

most  accomplished  soldier  of  his  day  without  remembering  bis 

ichievements  in  realms  of  thought  where  military  science  does 

oot  enter.      VVc  may  not  claim  for  him  a  rare  <listinction  in  the 

department  of  pure  literature  without  recalling  the  grave  dis* 

abilities  imposed  by  his  profession.      If  opfiortunities  had  been 

,    grantial,  the  qualities  displa^C'd  in  the  Crimea,  in  three  foreign 

Kmissions,  and  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  linked  to  a  profound  knowledge 

Vol  the  art  of  wnr,  would  doubtless  have  raised   him  to  a  high 

rank  among  military  commanders.     And  if  literature  had  been 

the  main  object  instead  of  the  recreation  of  his  life,  he  would 

aoqoestionably  have  left  a  deeper  mark  on  the  century.     No 

one  can  read   his  one  novel  and  the  lighter  imaginative  pieces 

which  precede<]   it  without  recognising  that  the  rich  domain  of 

fiction     bud    opened   at    bis  summons.       The   Life    ot    Voltaire 

reals  possibilities  of  more  enduring  work  than  the  long  series 

striking  articles  contributed  to  *  Blackwood  *  and  the  *  Kdin- 

' ;    while    the     immense     labour    bestowed     upon    *  The 


immense  lal)our  bestowed  upon 
fctions  of  War*  supplies  proof  of  capacity  for  sustained 
It  may  almost  be  said  that  Hamley's  literary  life  would 
have  b<^eD  more  richly  productii-e  if  fate  had  decreed  for  him 
aoj    olher   profession,   and   that    his    great    military    qualities 
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w\iuld  hare  been  more  appreciated  if  his  bent  bad  been  less 
litcnrv.  By  soldiera  generally  he  was  not  well  understood. 
He  wielded  weapons  with  which  they  were  not  aU  familiar,  and 
the  skilful  use  of  which  they  were  apt  to  resent ;  his  mind  was 
often  occupied  with  thoughts  that  they  did  not  comprehend ; 
his  outspoken  independence  of  judgment  was  not  calculated  to 
prt)pitiate  the  so-called  military  authorities.  Proud  he  certainly 
was,  and  misunderstanding  on  the  one  side  inevitably  produced 
reserve  on  the  other ;  yet  few  men  were  less  resen'ed  than 
Hamley  when  in  the  society  of  congenial  spirits.  Of  bis 
innate  kindness  of  heart  Mr.  Shand  gives  abundant  proof: 
children  at  once  became  his  allies,  and  his  s^'mpatby  for 
animals  amounted  to  a  passion.  If,  among  his  large  circle  of 
friends,  military  officers  were  relatively  few  in  number,  they 
were  nevertheless  staunch  in  days  of  trial ;  and  by  Sir  Richard 
Dacrcs,  his  old  chief  of  the  Gibraltar  and  Crimean  days*  as 
well  as  by  men  of  such  breadth  of  mind  as  the  late  Sir  Patrick 
MacDougall,  he  was  regarded  with  warm  affection. 

A  parallel  and  a  contrast  alike  striking  suggest  themselves. 
From  the  date  of  his  first  commission  in  the  Prussian  Army, 
Moltkc  devoted  himself  to  solitary  study,  and  quickly  came  to  be 
regarded  as  cold,  rescr\'cd,  and  self-absorbed.  His  great  literary 
faculty  soon  displayed  itself,  and  he  even  wrote  much  poetry, 
produced  a  novelette  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  at  forty-two 
accomplished  translations  from  Byron.  Alone  he  wrestled  suc- 
cessfully with  the  English  language,*  undertaking  and  nearly 
completing  the  translation  of  Gibbon's  twelve  volumes.  His 
first  experience  of  war  was  in  the  East,  where  he  witnessed  the 
defeat  of  Ha6z  Pasha's  army  in  Asia  Minor.  His  *  Letters  from 
the  East,'  published  in  1841,  first  drew  attention  to  his  power 
as  a  writer,  and  his  history  of  the  War  of  1828-29  revealed  an 
acute  military  judgment.  Nearly  thirty  years  passed  before  he 
again  saw  active  service,  and  meanwhile  his  literary  cnergie^fl 
were  never  idle.  Here,  however,  the  parallel  ends.  Moltke'»™ 
ttudy  of  war  was  turned  to  splendid  account  by  an  army  in 
which  genius  is  welcomed.  His  great  literary  capacity  proved 
a  direct  aid  to  his  career.  At  the  age  of  fifty-seven  he  became 
the  directing  head  of  the  Prussian  General  Staff,  and  so 
remained  nearly  to  the  close  of  his  ninety  years,  with  results 
which  startled  the  world.  '  High-sounding  reputations,  pre 
digious  promotions,'  states  a  French  writer,  *  were  won 
Algeria,'  while  Moltke  toiled  at  his  desk,  and  at  length  the  dajj 

*  Aa  Ilamley  frtudicd  French,  showine  hia  mastory  of  the  langtrage  ia 
excellent  tnmslatiuns  of  pusngus  from  Voltairo's  pnems. 
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cune  when  the  distinguished  African  generAls  were  brought  face 
lo  face  with  the  student  of  war  in  a  mighty  conflict  by  which 
tbej  were  submerged.  Hamley  lived  but  sixty-nine  years,  and 
ior  nearly  sixteen  years  of  his  army  service  was  unemployed. 
For  him,  in  the  prime  of  his  intellect,  no  military  post  could  be 
foand,  and  it  was  left  to  a  foreign  Guvernment  to  pay  him  the 
cumpliment  of  recognition.  It  is  true  that  the  British  Army 
Joes  not  provide  scope  for  genius  like  that  of  Molike  ;  but  the 
above  contrast  is  not  the  less  painfully  significant.  England 
has  too  frequently  discarded  the  services  of  her  most  dis- 
tinguished sons. 

Failing  the  opportunities  which  have  been  freely  provided  for 
toiinitely  less  capable  soldiersj  llumley  will  be  best  remembered 
as  the  most  brilliant  military  writer  that  this  country  has  yet 
produced,  and  as  n  teacher  who  set  before  the  British  Army  a 
new  standard  of  attainment.  The  student  of  the  future  who, 
Uiscriminating  between  the  shadow  and  the  substance,  attempts 
to  trace  the  source  of  the  great  advance  of  military  science  in 
this  country  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  will 
be  led  back  by  sure  steps  lo  *The  Operations  of  War.' 

Time  will  bring  its  gentle  revenge,  and  the  lack  of  Algerian 
prestige,  which  possibly  militated  against  Hamley 's  career,  will 
seem  a  pitifully  small  thing  in  view  of  the  rich  legacy  which  he 
has  bequeathed  to  the  Army. 
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knr.  11.— 1.    77(6  JVew  Life  of  Dante  Alighieri.     TraniUted 
by  Clinrlcf  Eliot  Norton.     Bustnn,  18G7.  j 

La  Vita  Nuuva  di  Dauie  Ait'qfiirri.  Riscontrala  su  Codict 
R  Stainpc,  precedut'k  da  uno  studin  su  Beatrice,  e  seguita  da 
illuttrnzioni,  per  cura  di  Alf^ssandro  d'Ancona,  Profc»sore  di 
I^ttere  Italiane  nella  R.  Unlversiiii  di  Pisa.  Pisa,  1872. 
.  Im  Vita  Nitova  di  Dantt;  Alii^hieri.  Ricorretta  coIK  ajuto 
di    (Mti   a  pennn,  ed   illustrata,  da  Carlo   Witte.      Leinzie. 

i87r>. 

Beatrice.     Geist  und  Kern  der  Dante  schen  Dichhtvgen.     Von 
G.  Gietmann,  S.J,     Freiburg  im  Brcis^au,  1889. 

Ln  Diviua  Cummedia  di  Datife  Ah'f/hicri.  Riveduta  ne 
testo  e  commentata  da  G.  A.  Scartazzini.  Volume  quarts: 
Prolegomeni.     Leipzig,   1890. 

■6.   7)ttfc  le  Opfre  di  Dante  AUtjhitnri.     Nuovamente  rivedule^ 
I    nel  testo,  da  Dr.  £.  Moore.     Oxford,  1894.  fl 

WHEN  Boccaccjo  promuljEtate*!  the  statement  that  Dante's 
Beatrice  was  the  daughter  of  Folco  Pnrtinari,  he  gave 
lUi  impulse  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  *  Vita  Nuova,*  and 
the  movement  has  not  )et  spent  itself.  Ever  since  that  early 
time  the  Purtinari  familv  has  shared  in  the  interest  which 
^Bftltaches  to  ever^^thing  that  is  historically  connected  with  the 
^■ffreat  medi<pval  poet.  And  by  a  sort  of  natural  congruity, 
though  not  by  a  necessary  consequence,  the  romantic  story  of{ 
the  poet's  love  for  Beatrice  has  been  understood  in  a  personal 
and  uiatter-of-fact  sense.  The  *  Vita  Nuova  '  is  interpreted  as 
a  record  of  occurrences;  a  record  which,  though  blended  with 
a  fantastic  mysticism,  is  ^et  thought  to  be  substantially 
historical  and  autobiographical.  On  this  view,  the  motive  of 
the  *  Vita  Nuova'  is  rooted  in  Dante's  love  for  Beatrice 
JVrtinari ;  and  as  the  *  Coramedia '  is  inseparable  from  the 
*  Vita  Nuova,'  the  whole  of  that  vast  design  and  lifelong  study, 
which  these  two  works  together  represent,  is  deduced  as  a 
natural  consequence  from  that  passion  which  the  sight  of' 
Beatrice  Portinari  kindled  in  the  breast  of  Dante  when  be  was 
in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age. 

We  will  not  stop  lo  discuss  how  far  this  is  natural  or  possible. 
We  can  imagine  (in  the  abstract)  almost  any  train  of  con- 
sequences resulting  frmn  tlie  excitement  of  a  master  passion  in 
early  youth.  But  this  does  not  make  it  possible  for  us  to  believe 
that  such  a  man  as  Dante  ever  sat  down  to  compose  a  deliberate 
revelation  uf  his  most  inward  feelings,  like  that  contained  in  the 
'  Vita  Nuova,'  if  taken  in  a  matter-of-fact  sense.     It  may  indeed 

be 
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ite  alleged  that  lie  has  made  himself  and  his  thoughts  public 
tnaagh  in  the  'Commcdia';  but  this  publicit^r  is  dramatic, 
U)d  it  is  limited  to  matters  nf  universal  interest ;  whereas,  in  all 
tbiogs  domestic  and  persDnal^  Dante  has  maintained  adi^nified 
reticence.  He  has  told  us  nnihinj^  about  father  or  mother, 
brother  or  sister;  nothing  about  his  wife  and  children,  or  ihc 
circumstances  of  his  marriage.  The  only  occasion  on  which  he 
cm  be  said  to  have  broken  through  this  habitual  reserve,  is  in 
the  matter  of  his  exile;  and  in  this,  even  if  it  could  be  reckoned 
u  private  and  personal,  there  is  the  consideration  that  bis 
lieeliags  were  too  poignant  to  be  repressed. 

When  objections  of  this  kind  arc  raised  against  the  literal 
acceptation  uf  the  story  of  the  *  Vita  Nuova,*  the  ready  answer 
fmm  the  literalist  side  has  been  that  we  must  not  judge  of 
Dante  as  we  might  of  ordinary  men,  for  that  he  was  as  much 
their  superior  by  the  force  of  his  emotions  as  he  was  by  his 
iDtellectual  gifts.  The  superiority  of  Dante  may  be  admitted  ; 
bat  this  consideration  docs  not  remove  our  difficulty.  And  to 
tpeak  more  generally,  we  are  not  favourably  disposed  towards 
ftoy  argument  which  is  based  upon  the  dilfercnces  between  the 
^at  poet  and  the  rest  of  mankind.  For  all  art,  and  all 
aiticism,  xntut  depend  upon,  and  must  make  their  appeal  to, 
the  common  elements  of  the  human  mind. 

Meanltmc,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  progress  of  historical 
criticism  has  tended  to  undermine  the  authority  of  Boccaccio. 
U  Is  of  small  avail  that  documentary  evidence  about  the 
Fonioari  family  is  collected.  This  family  is  undoubtedly 
historical,  but  what  is  the  statement  of  Boccaccio  worth,  which 

I  identified  the  Beatrice  of  Dante  with  Beatrice  Portinari  ?  In 
Ibe  fourth  volume  uf  Scartazzini's  larger  edition  of  the  *  Divina 
Commedio,*  containing  the  Prolef/omeiti^  no  feature  is  more 
prominent  than  the  discredit  which  is  cast  upon  Boccaccio  as  a 
"biographer  of  Dante.  He  is  treated  as  a  mere  romancer,  one 
irbo  is  destitute  of  the  historical  sense,  who  took  no  pains  to 
ucertain  the  truth  even  when  it  was  easily  accessible  to  him  ; 
nrel^  is  a  statement  of  his  found  worthy  of  crcnlit ;  as  a  rule  his 
assertions  are  unworthy  of  notice,  he  is  a  fluent  and  vain  talker, 
— a  fi/jWicrc,  which  comes  nigh  to  charlatan.  Boccaccio  has 
been  the  chief  support  of  the  literalist  cause ;  but  now  this  is 
the  character  adjudged  to  him  by  Scartiizzini,  who  himself  still 
adheres  to  the  literal  side,  although  he  rejects  Boccaccio's 
idence  concerning  Beatrice  Portinari. 

In  fact,  there  is  an   influence  stronger  than   the  authority  of 

io,  even   when  supported   by  the  dale  of  the  death  of 

Uice.     There  is  the  marvellously  realistic  air  of  the  narra- 
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tion,  which  seems  su  spontaneuus,  so  concrete,  and  so  con- 
vincing, that  in  spite  of  the  poetical  and  mystical  accompani* 
ments,  it  carries  the  reader  captive,  and  inclines  him  to  accept 
the  sentence  of  D'Ancona,  that  the  *  Vita  Nuova '  is  'una 
ingenua  e  piena  cnnfcssione  di  cib  che  v'era  di  piu  intimo 
e  se^eto  nel  cuore  del  amantc.'     (*  La  Vita  Nuova,'  p.  xxviii.) 

The  allegoristic  interpretation  has  a  venerable  pedigree, 
whether  the  indirect  and  negative  evidence  of  Pietro,  the  son  of 
Dante,  be  allowed  or  not.  Tlic  way  was  prepared  for  it  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  the  criticism  of  Filelfo,  who  maintained 
that  Beatrice  was  a  purely  imaginary  character.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  1723  that  an  allegorical  interpretation  was 
systematically  expounded,  when  Dr.  Anton  Maria  Biscionl  pub- 
lished the  prose  works  of  Dante,  with  an  important  Preface,  in 
which  he  maintained  that  Beatrice  was  a  symbolical  figure  for 
Wisdom  (Sapienza).  This  essay  is  marked  not  only  with 
originality,  but  also  with  sobriety  of  tone  and  judgment* 

This  is  more  than  can  be^'tsaid  of  the  allegoristic  interpreters 
generally.  In  the  last  generation  Gabriel  Rossctti  took  the 
subject  in  band,  and  demonstrated  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
the  *  Vita  Nuova '  is  a  Ghibelline  pamphlet  disguised  in  a 
symbolic  cryptogram.  Judging  bythecH'orts  that  were  made  to 
combat  this  theory  (one  of  them  by  Arthur  Hallam  was  praised 
by  H.  W.  Church),  we  gather  that  it  was  treated  seriously  at 
the  time ;  but  it  need  not  detain  us  now,  for  it  has  long  held 
no  other  place  in  literature  than  that  of  a  cnriosity. 

Of  all  the  studies  which  have  been  produced  on  the  lines  laid 
down  by  Biscioni,  the  most  developed  is  that  by  Gictmann, 
which  is  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article.  He  sees  in 
Beatrice  a  constant  symbol  of  the  Church,  and  this  interpreta- 
tion he  pursues  with  an  exacting  uniformity.  His  thoughtful 
exposition  almost  always  rewards  the  reader,  even  in  those  parts 
where  it  is  not  convincing.  In  fact,  the  author  attempts  too 
much  ;  and  in  his  endeavour  to  make  something  for  his  theory 
out  of  every  incident  in  the  *  Vila  Nuova,'  he  goes  beyond  what 
is  required  in  the  interpretation  of  an  allegory,  and  proceeds  as 
if  he  were  engaged  in  the  solution  of  a  prolonged  enigma.* 

But,  leaving  other  systems,  we  will  endeavour  to  set  forth 
the  allegoristic  interpretation  as  we  understand  it,  and  in  this 
attempt  we  must  begin  with  an  historical  statement,  which  is  of 
the  greatest  moment.     It  is  a  broad  feature  of  that  vernal  era  of 

*  TliU  ulomf-ntary  miimpprfthcnsinn  ia  Khiireil  by  txith  Kiiles  a]lkt>:.  Ooc  of  tbo 
inoessstit  orgunienta  of  thv  litcmli.'<t  ngniiist  the  nllcgorist  in  this :  *  How  do  jon 
ftoocmst  for  Ihu  muttitudu  of  nnlistic  detaiU  to  which  an  atlcgorlcAl  mcanjog 
oannot  bo  Assigned  ? ' 
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modem  poetry  which  produced  Danto  as  its  chief  exponent, 
tl»t  ihe  very  best  work  of  the  period  was  couched  in  allcje^ory. 
fmni  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century  the  most  original 
poems,  the  poems  which  were  most  rich  in  observation  of 
^amaa  character  and  conduct,  whether  in  Latin  or  in  vernacular 
tfjQgues,  were  allegorical.  This  is  n  safe  assertion,  and  one 
that  is  above  question.  Time  has  long  ago  decided  for  us 
which  arc  to  be  called  the  best  works  of  that  period.  Those 
vcrDacular  works  which  are  still  in  repute,  *  Reynard  the  Fox/ 
the*Romaunt  of  the  Rose,*  and  *  Piers  the  Plowman,'  arc  all 
allegorical.  To  these  must  be  added  the  *  Pearl,*  an  allegorical 
poem  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  has  been  restored  to 
literature  by  Mr.  GolJoncz,  in  his  edition  of  1891;  and  in  like 
Banner  also  the  Latin  poem  of  'Anticlaudianus,'  by  Alanus 
de  Insulis,  metaphysician  and  poet  in  the  twelfth  century, 
— a  name  which,  however  obscure  to  us  now,  had  great  vogue 
among  the  learned  in  his  day  and  long  afterwards.  The  latter 
was  an  allegorical  poem,  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
rrtum  later.  The  realistic  transition  of  the  fourteenth  century 
was  the  first  warning  note  of  the  Renaissance,  and  since  that 
time  the  tendency  to  Realism  has  steadily  increased,  while  the 
revolt  from  atlegorv  has  engendered  a  positive  aversion  to  that 
fpecies  of  comiMjsition. 

And  as  the  present  temper  of  the  public  is  unfavourable 
to  allegory,  so  it  naturally  happens  that  the  literatists  reap 
from  this  circumstance  a  certain  polemical  advantage.  It  is 
luaal  with  that  school  to  discredit  the  allegorical  interpretation 
with  a  certain  depreciatory  tone,  as  if  'mere  allegory*  were 
UDWorthy  of  the  subject  under  consideration.  A  temporary 
advantage  may  thus  be  gained,  but  it  can  hardly  be  permanent, 
because  the  foundation  is  weak.  To  judge  a  work  of  the 
tliiiteentb  century  by  the  standards  and  prejudices  of  the 
nineteenth,  is  uncritical ;  it  must  be  measured  by  the  standard 
of  taste  which  prevailed  in  its  own  day,  and  by  that  standard 
;«Ilegoncal  composition  was  in  the  highest  rank  of  honour. 

The  authority  of  Boccaccio  has  conspired  with  the  modern 
distaste  for  allegory  to  favour  the  prevailing  acquiescence  in 
tbe  literalistic  interpretati<m  of  the  *  Vita  Nuova.*  For  it  is 
Uw  '  Vita  Nuova'  that  is  the  battle-ground  of  this  controversy, 
ko  serious  diUereuce  of  opinion  exists  concerning  the  Beatrice 
f  the  *  Divina  Commedia.'  She  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to 
be  a    symbolical    figure;  but    this    function   is  taken    by  the 

t  lists  to  be  a  development  out  of  the  Beatrice  of  the  *  Vita 
a,*  in  which  narrative  they  maintain  that  she  is  a  real 
D.  The  Uteralists  do  not  deny  the  presence  of  allegory 
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in  the  *  Vita  Nuova/  but  thcv  hold  it  to  be  a  secondary  growth 
and  (levelupmcnt  out  of  a  story  originally  real  and  terrestrial. 
The  position  which  we  assume  is  diametrically  opposite  to 
this.  The  story  is  from  its  germ  an  allegory,  and  its  true 
sphere  is  spiritual  from  first  to  last,  however  much  it  may  have 
drawn  to  itself  material  from  the  actual  occurrences  of  life,  or 
may  disclose  points  of  contact  with  chronology  and  history. 

The  *  Vila  Nuova '  records  a  condict^  but  not  o(  passions 
that  have  their  seat  in  the  body.  It  records  a  conflict  which 
was  but  imperfectly  apprehended  by  him  who  was,  more  or 
less,  the  subject  of  it,  and  he  described  it  in  that  figurntivc 
kind  of  discourse  which  was  truest  to  his  vague  impressions: 
whereas  to  delineate  it  in  pniper  terms  of  philosophical  prose 
was  not  in  his  power.  The  conBict  which  emotional  and 
inherited  faith  sustains  against  the  encroachments  of  intellectual 
ratiocination  is  familiar  to  us  now,  and  many  an  ordinary  man 
is  able  by  force  of  traditional  culture  to  describe  this  struggle 
in  the  recognised  terms  of  psychological  anal^'sis.  But  this 
diction  had  hardly  any  existence  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
certainly  not  in  any  vernacular  language.  Dante  has  a  great 
meaning,  but  he  is  not  completely  master  of  it.  He  cannot 
reduce  it  to  a  clear  analysis,  but  he  can  picture  it  in  the  vague 
similitudes  of  analogy  and  allegory.  7^his  has  not  been 
suHiciently  understood  by  some  interpreters  on  the  allegorist 
side.  For  instance,  Gictmann  is  too  minute  in  the  corre- 
spondences which  he  seeks  to  establish  between  the  incidents 
of  the  outward  story  and  the  details  of  the  inward  significaiion. 
We  must  allow  the  allegory  to  contain  some  things  which 
cannot  be  translated  ;  indee<l  we  must  allow  it  to  contain  much 
which  is  but  a  veil  to  the  imperfection  of  the  author's  thought. 
it  is  just  because  he  cannf)t  perfectly  explain,  cannot  accurately 
delineate,  cannot  sharply  define  his  meaning,  that  allegory  is  so 
convenient  a  vehicle  to  his  mind  ;  and  it  stood  ready  to  his 
use,  as  the  one  literary  instrument  of  any  compass  which  was 
at  that  time  perfect  and  mature. 

What  gives  importance  to  this  dispute  about  Beatrice  is 
the  fact  that  Dante's  inner  meaning  is  certainly  figured  ia 
Beatrice.  As  respects  the  'Commedta*  this  position  Is  not  con- 
iroverted ;  and  our  contention  is  that  Beatrice  is  one  and  the 
same  character  from  first  to  last,  from  the  opening  of  the 
'  Vita  NuoVa '  down  to  the  close  of  the  *  Paradiso.* 

The  Beatricefraffe.  is  practically  confine<l  to  the  *  Vita 
Nuova.'  The  question  is  about  the  right  understanding  of 
this  little  book,  and  its  true  relation  to  the  ^Commedia.*  Can 
the  character  of  Beatrice  be  (as  the  literalists  say)  one  thing  in 
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the' Vila  Xuova' anil  another  iliing  in  the  *  CommecUa'?  Is 
the  a  ilamscl  of  flesh  and  blood  in  the  *  Vita  Nuovn/  who 
j^Jualiy  becomes  the  divine  lady  of  the  *  Commedia*?  Ic 
if  more  than  a  matter  of  literary  curiosity  to  ascertain  what 
»M  the  true  order  of  Dante's  thought.  The  present  state  of 
the  discussion  is  in  the  highest  degree  unsatisfactory.  The 
divided  stale  of  opinion  threatens  to  become  factious.  Any 
reatooing  is  reckoned  good  enougli  if  it  only  supports  the 
ause  which  the  writer  upholds ;  and  the  most  trustworthy 
evidences  arc  called  in  question  when  they  cross  the  path  of 
the  disputant.  In  this  way  the  natural  diflicuItLcs  of  the  case 
are  aggravated.  There  are  surely  some  facts  which  may  be 
recognised  as  beyond  dispute  ;  and  unless  this  can  be  admitted, 
all  hope  of  progress  in  Dante  studies  is  cut  oil".  Therefore, 
txTore  we  go  further  we  will  propose  a  few  postulates,  which 
we  think  ought  to  be  generally  accepted  and  placed  beyond 
reach  of  question.  Without  this  concession  we  have  nothing 
fixed,  wo  stand  upon  a  quaking  morass,  and  constructive 
aj|tiinent  is  impossible. 

1.  The  first  sonnet  of  the  'Vita  Nuova'  is  what  it  purports 
lobe, — namely,  a  true  copy  of  that  enigmatical  sonnet  which 
Dante  had  made  long  before  and  circulated  among  friends. 
That  it  was  so  circulated  is  evidenced  by  extant  answers  which 
ut  universally  accepted  as  genuine.  Such  circulation  would 
mtke  any  substantial  alteration  wcll-nigh  impossible,  and 
Scartazzini  s  suggestion  {Prolegomenx^  p.  lt)8)  that  the  sonncl 
bad  probably  undergone  alteration  is  gratuitous,  and  calculated 
to  disturb  one  of  the  most  sure  points  in  the  enquiry. 

2.  The  donna  tjeniile  is  to  be  understood  according  to  Dante's 
explanation  in  the  *Convito^  as  donna  Filosofia.  The  contrary 
arguments  of  Wxtte  and  Scartazzini  arc  ineffectual  ;  or  effectual 
only  to  shake  the  foundations  of  the  discussion.  We  must 
either  accept  Dante's  statement  as  the  simple  truth,  or  accuse 
liim  of  falsifying  the  evidence.  There  is  no  escape  from  this 
alternative. 

3.  The  miTahil  visione  of  c.  43  is  to  be  identified  with  the 
'Dirina  Cnmmedia,'  as  it  has  been  generally  understood  ;  and 
Scartaatzini's  assertion  to  the  contrary  {I^otet;omem\  p.  317) 
cannot  be  admitted  to  unsettle  this  point 

4.  And  fourthly,  the  most  important  of  all.  We  must 
investigate  the  operations  of  Dante's  mind,  as  <»f  a  man  con- 
ititated  as  we  ourselves  arc  constituted  ;  and  if  we  disclaim 
the  possession  of  this  faculty,  we  declare  ourselves  incapable  of 
criticism  altogether.  No  weight  of  authority  shoultl  induce 
OS  to  hesitate  in  the  assertion  of  this  natural  right. 
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It  needs  no  grcnt  acquaintance  with  Dante  literature  to 
perceive,  that  both  litcratists  and  atiegorists  have  much  that  ]$ 
very  plausible  to  say  for  themselves,  and  that  both  are  confident 
in  the  strength  of  their  rcsjjeclive  positions.  Vet  one  must  be 
right,  and  the  other  wrong :  both  cannot  be  true.  We  want  a 
train  of  argument  that  shall  be  recognised  as  cogent;  we 
believe  that  the  requisite  material  exists  ;  and  we  hold  that 
victory  must  uUimatety  rest  with  that  theory  which  proves  itself 
most  capable  of  resolving  stock  diilicuUies,  and  exhibiting'  our 
authors  design  in  the  light  of  a  continuous  purpose  and  a  con- 
sistent plan.  To  this  test  we  shall  sometimes  have  occasion  to 
appeal,  as  we  proceed. 

Scartazzini  acknowledges  a  difficulty  in  the  narrative  which 
says  that  the  lover,  wlien  he  had  heard  the  voice  of  Beatrice  for 
the  first  time,  immediately  began  to  despair  of  ber  life. 

'At  tlio  end  of  nine  years  ho  saw  hor  again  and  lioard  her  gontio  * 
salutation,  and  then  ho  socmcd  to  tosto  the  utmof^l  of  jHrtisible  beati-t 
tude.     But,  alaK!  this  beatitude  is  cmhittcrcd  by  a  presontimeut  uff 
his  lody'fi  death,  which  rises,  wo  know  not  why,  in  the  poct'B  mind  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.'     (Prolegvmeniy  p.  319.) 

Scartazzini  admits  that  there  is  an  unsolved  difficulty  in  the] 
author's  anticipation  of  the  death  of  Ueatrice.  If  we  suppose* 
ourselves  to  be  reading  a  simple  narrative  of  youthful  love,  it 
certainly  is  hard  to  understand  how  a  lover  of  eighteen,  who 
has  just  now  received  his  first  encouragement,  should  at  this 
particular  moment  despair  of  the  lady's  life.  But  this  difficultv 
may  be  eased  by  accepting  the  oldest  allegorical  solution,  namely 
this,  that  Beatrice  is  a  symbol  of  TheoJogia. 

First,  we  must  give  attention  to  certain  incidents  which  Scar» 
tazzini  has  passed  over  in  his  brief  abstract.  At  the  first 
appearance  of  Beatrice  in  childhood  she  was  arrayed  in  a  tender 
crimson  hue ;  and  at  that  time  love  followed  sight,  but  there 
was  no  communication  of  speech.  On  the  second  occasion, 
nine  years  later,  the  colour  of  her  raiment  was  of  the  purest 
white  {di  colore  hianckissimo)^  and  she  walked  in  the  midst 
between  two  gentlewomen  who  were  older  than  herself,  and  then 
it  was  that  with  ineffable  courtesy  she  gave  him  that  salutation 
in  which  he  had  a  glimpse  of  the  utmost  beatitude.  These 
incidents  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  they  are  essential,  and 
the  story  is  not  the  same  without  them. 

The  crimson  hue  betokens  that  at  the  age  of  nine  veara 
religion  is  embraced  by  the  affections  ;  and  the  pure  white  of 
eighteen  is  the  apprehension  of  divine  truth  with  an  enlightened 
Xaith;  all  which  is  further  confirmed  by  the  support  on  either 
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sliie  of  the  tirn  elder  ladies,  who  are  surely  intended  for  Faith  and 
ilrasoD.  And  as  the  occasions  ditTered  in  colour^  so  also  in 
r^ard  tu  speech.  This  tneans  that  at  nine  there  was  a  simple 
aul  implicit  faith,  but  at  eighteen  there  was  also  discourse  of 
explicit  reason.  With  this  awakening  of  intellectual  activity, 
Uie  apprehension  that  Theology  has  no  permanent  footing 
io  the  scientific  processes  of  this  world  begins  to  make  its 
first  entrance  into  the  enquiring  mind.  To  us  this  explana- 
tion is  sufficient ;  we  du  not,  however,  rely  on  the  solution  of 
viy  one  difficulty,  but  rather  on  a  series  of  solutions,  which  are 
ougeot  not  singly  but  in  combination,  because  they  are  signal, 
because  they  are  organically  related,  because  they  tend  to 
establish  one  consistent  motive  and  principle  of  interpretation. 

There  is  a  leading  thought  running  through  both  the  *  Vita 
Noora'  and  thc*Divina  Commcdia,*  which  gives  them  an  inner 
uaity.  And  this  thought  is  the  Supremacy  of  Theology  over 
Philosophy,  of  Faith  over  Science.  VVc  apprehend  that  some 
readers  may  be  inclined  to  tjuestton  whether  it  is  Hkelv  that 
this  conflict  between  Faith  and  Science  was  keenly  felt  by 
Diate.  To  our  present  contention  this  is  a  point  of  such  vital 
importance  that  we  must  seek  to  establish  it  beyond  doubt.  We 
will  therefore  bring  two  lines  of  argument  to  bear  upon  it,  the 
fint  being  of  a  general  nature  respecting  the  times,  and  the 
(«her  of  a  personal  nature  respecting  the  poet.  For  the  first, 
»e  may  refer  to  the  opening  chapters  of  the  *  De  Imitatione,' 
which  show  a  great  mistrust  of  science  as  afiecting  the  religious 
sentiment.  Indeed  the  whole  scholastic  period,  if  we  glance  at 
its  summits,  will  appear  to  have  l>een  less  a  conflict  between 
realism  and  nominalism,  than  between  Faith  and  Science.  The 
OBf  is  a  (question  of  the  lecture-room,  esoteric  and  transient ;  the 
olbfir  is  a  universal  question  which  everywhere  attends  the 
pn^ress  of  human  culture.  Kvery  crisis  of  the  scholastic  period 
binges  upon  this  controversy.  Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  there  came  a  great  reaction,  a  recoil  of  the  religious 
mind  from  the  rationalizing  movement,  in  which  mysticism 
regained  its  sway. 

A  typical  example  of  this  revolution  is  Alanus  de  Insulis 
{Alain  de  Lille),  who,  from  being  a  famous  master  in  the 
schools  at  Paris,  one  who  could  reduce  mysteries  to  mathe- 
matical proof,  underwent  a  profound  change,  and  thenceforward 
^re  his  wisdom  to  the  world,  not  in  arguments,  but  in  symbols 
and  allegories.  The  story  of  his  conversion  became  a  parable. 
When  at  the  height  of  his  celebrity,  he  had  raised  great  expec- 
tation by  announcing  that  he  would  publicly  demonstrate  the 
nojstcry  of  the  Trinity.     In  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for 
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this  performance  he  was  walking  by  the  Seine,  and  saw  a  c. 
clipping  water  out  of  the  river  and  pouring  it  into  a  hole  in  the 
sand.  *  What  are  you  doin^  there,  my  child?'  *  I've  got  to 
pour  all  the  water  into  this  hole,  till  the  river  is  dry.'  *  And 
when  shall  you  6nish  your  task,  my  child  ? '  *  Before  yon 
6nish  the  plan  that's  in  your  head.'  *  What  plan?'  *  Yon 
mean  to  parade  your  science  by  explaining  the  mystery  of  the 
Trinity;  yours  is  a  harder  task  than  mine.* 

Then  in  the  thirteenth  century  followed  the  triumph  of  Philo- 
sophy, to  be  again  succeeded  by  that  conciliation  of  the  warring 
elements  which  was  achieved  by  the  two  great  Dominicans^ 
Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  This  reconciliation 
lasted  some  centuries,  and  is  still  satisfactory  to  many.  Kut  the 
fact  is  that  no  permanent  reconciliation  of  the  kind  is  possible. 
The  interests  which  are  supposed  to  be  reconciled  are  severed 
at  their  base  by  an  impassable  chasm.  To  the  heart  of  faith 
God  is  very  near,  and  may  be  known  of  all;  to  the  intellect  of 
science  He  is  immeasurably  distant,  unapproachable,  unknow- 
able. This  radical  difference  was  already  apprehended  by  the 
author  of  the  Rook  of  Job  ;  it  was  burnt  into  the  memory  of  the 
Church  by  the  Gnostic  heresy;  it  was  loo  rigidly  enforced  in 
practice  by  Gregory  the  Great,  with  his  insistence  upon  the 
profanity  of  all  learning  that  was  not  consecrated  by  Church 
authority.  Here  there  are  two  irreconcilable  positions,  in  each 
of  which  severally  there  is  truth,  but  they  face  one  another  in 
perpetual  antinomy.  There  must  always  be  something  unsound 
or  sophistical  in  every  system  which  pretends  to  their  recon- 
ciliation. And  herein  consists  the  weakness  of  the  scholastic 
theology.  When  in  the  progress  of  learning  an  alarming  rift 
manifested  itself  between  Faith  and  Science,  it  naturally  fol- 
lowed that  religious  zeal  in  learned  men  burned  with  ardent 
desire  to  bridge  over  the  chasm,  and  to  restore  unity  and  harmony 
between  the  two  great  sources  of  human  conviction.  Already, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  this  state  of  things  had  come  to  pass. 
The  first  great  example  of  the  effort  at  reconciliation  was  made 
by  a  Jew  in  the  twelfth  century.  Moses  Maimonides  was  bom 
in  1135,  and  he  died  in  1204.  His  book,  entitled  *The  Wan- 
derer's Guide,*  is  by  Haurcau  pronounced  to  be  *  the  finest 
monument  of  philosophy  produced  by  the  Jews,  their  veritable 
classic,  the  influence  of  which  was  so  lasting  that  it  still  shines 
in  the  pages  of  Spinoza  «nd  of  Mendelssohn.*  • 

The  same    century  produced   two   works   bearing   the   title 


•  'IliBtoife  de  la  rhUo«i>phie  Scolastique.*    Par  B.  Haurt-au.    FarU,  1880; 
pari  li.  p.  48. 
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'SomrnaTheologinp/  and  written  with  the  same  aim  :  the  one  hv 
Robert  do  Melun,  and  the  other  by  Stephen  Laugton,  who  was 
a/tprwanis  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  the  thirteenth  centurv 
meo  of  various  schools  and  sects  brought  out  their  Summa^  and 
009  of  especial  note,  which  appeared  about  12:25,  under  the 
cttleof  ^Surnma  Philippi  Cancel Inrii/  was  by  Philippe  de  Griive, 
tie  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris.  In  these  works 
(he  methods  of  philosophy  were  applied  to  theological  ques- 
liuQif  and  they  tended  to  become  encyclopaedic.  The  Sninmn  of 
Alexander  Hales,  the  *  irrefragable '  doctor,  a  Gloucestershire 
Bran,  who  died  in  1345,  grew  to  such  dimensions  by  the  elabo- 
ntion  of  successive  hands,  that  Hoger  Bacon,  who  flourished  in 
the  next  generation,  said  it  was  more  than  a  horse-load, — ///a* 
fpUTO  pomfuf  uniiis  equi.  But  even  after  this  long  scries  of 
tttcmpls,  when  Albertus  Magnus  put  his  hand  to  the  same  task, 
he  opened  a  new  era  in  philosophic  theology ;  and  the  work  io 
which  he  became  so  famous  was  brought  to  such  completeness 

i|}T  bis  disciple  Thomas  Aquinas,  that  nothing  remained  to 
be  iQppIemented  by  after-labourers  in  the  same  field. 
Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas  are  Dante's 
lutbnrities  in  theology ;  at  their  feet  he  sits.  And  yet  he  is 
not  imposed  upon  by  their  subtlety,  nor  dazzled  by  their 
brilliancy;  he  retains  his  own  independent  mind  and  judg- 
menL  He  perceives  the  natural  impossibility  of  entire 
hARDony  between  Theology  and  PhiIosoj)by,  both  of  which  he 
admires,  but  only  one  of  which  he  elects  to  lore.  He  perceives 
th»l  Philosophy  is  of  this  world,  but  Theology  not  so.  This 
world  is  tiot  a  permanent  home  for  the  lady  of  his  choice,  she 
arail  be  removed  to  another  sphere, — must  in  fact  die ;  but  he 
iloes  not  on  that  account  relinquish  his  fealty  to  her,  however 
be  may  at  moments  be  seduced.  Once  indeed  after  her  dis- 
ippTftrance  bis  mind  was  inconstant,  and  he  took  Philosophy 
(or  bis  mistress  ;  but  after  a  time  he  repented  and  returned  to 
first  love,  the  only  one  in  whom  his  soul  could  rest  with 
'action  and  peace.  Dante  felt  perhaps,  rather  than  saw, 
Ibit  Science  can  never  supply  a  religion,  nor  be  available  ns  a 
nibftitate  for  religion — however  it  may  be  useful  in  promoting 
critical  examination  of  tenets  that  are  more  or  less  closely 
nected  with  religion. 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  upon  a  general  view  of 

ojntroversics  of    that  age,  that  the  conflict   between   faith 

science  was  prominentlv  before  the  minds  of  thinking  men. 

we  pass  on  to  the  particular  evidence  afforded  by  Dante's 

igs,  which  was  to  form  the  second   branch  of  this   argu- 

ttmt.     It  may  tend  to  distinctness  if  we  arrange  our  examples 
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on  a  definite  plan,  and  illustrate  this  branch  of  the  arfrumentr 
(1)  from  the  *  Vita  Nuova ' ;  (2)  from  the  *  Coinmedia ' ;  (o)  from 
the  concert  of  the  two. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  *  Vita  Nuora,'  and  see  how  the 
Supremacy  of  Theology  is  there  exhibited.  First  of  all,  therp 
is  that  graphic  scene  where  Uante  being  in  church  was 
looking  at  tieatricc,  but  he  seemed  to  observers  to  be  looking 
at  another  ladvy  who  was  placed  in  a  direct  line  between  his 
eye  and  the  real  object  of  his  attention.  The  second  picture 
is  where  the  beautiful  Joan — for  the  freshness  of  her  complexion 
called  Primavera — was  seen  walking  in  advance  of  Beatrice. 
The  third  picture  is  when,  after  the  death  of  Beatrice,  the  look 
of  the  compassionate  lady  at  the  window  consoled  the  bercaretl 
lover,  and  be  was  afterwards  ashamed  of  his  disloyalty,  an<l 
returned  to  his  first  love  with  a  new  intensity  of  passion. 
These  three  arc  all  Emblems,  and  they  are  placed  symmetric- 
ally in  the  architecture  of  this  little  book,  one  being  in  each 
of  the  three  compartments.  These  emblematic  pictures  express 
in  varying  aspects  the  supreme  excellence  of  Theologia,  not- 
withstanding the  almost  irresistible  charm  of  Philosophia. 
Here  wc  may  note  the  pitch  of  certainty  which  imagery  may 
attain  when  it  is  thus  repeated,  thus  located,  and  thus  varied. 
A  compensation  for  the  dubiousness  of  allegorical  story  is  thus 
offered  to  the  circumspect  reader,  to  him  that  undcrstandcth — 
a  cki  lo  intende  ('  Vita  Nuova,'  caps.  7  and  8).  The  method  is 
scriptur.al  and  apocalyptic,  as  might  be  illustrated  from  the 
Book  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  if  space  permitted. 

Wc  apprehend  that  an  important  purpose  may  be  traced  in 
this  employment  of  the  ternary  method.  It  seems  to  have  been 
used  in  order  that  a  clue  to  the  inner  meaning  might  be 
deposited  within  the  obscurity  of  the  veiled  allegory.  Through 
this  apocalyptic  method  a  sure  path  of  interpretation  lias  been 
provided  ;  and  perhaps  the  only  one  that  can  ultimately  secure 
unanimity  among  the  commentators.  This  is  a  point  to  be 
illustrated  by  an  example.  One  of  the  most  disputed  passages 
is  that  about  the  lady  at  the  window.  Witte  is  so  confident 
she  was  a  real  Florentine  lady,  that  he  labours  to  explain  away 
Dante's  express  statement  to  the  contrary  in  the  'Couvito.' 
This  confident  attitude  is  based  upon  the  manner,  the  cr>ncrcte 
and  palpable  manner,  of  the  original  description  in  the  *  Vita 
Nuova.'  Where  a  critic  takes  up  a  resolute  position  upoa 
subjective  ground,  he  can  hardly  be  dislodged  except  by 
evidence  of  a  more  external  nature.  It  Is  of  no  avail  to  pit 
subjective  impressions  of  allegory  against  subjective  Impressions 
of  fact.     But  when  it  is  perceived  that  this  is  the  third  of  n., 
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mtematicaUy  tlUtributetl  sorics  nl'  omMematicnl  pictures 
represmting  the  same  sense  in  varied  aspects,  anil  that  sense 
the  verj  one  asserted  by  him  who  best  should  know,  the 
pilsLnt  tenacitj  of  the  most  illustrious  %'etcran  may  think  no 
mora  to  surrender.  This  is  an  example  of  what  may  be  hoped 
irom  that  apocalyptic  clue  of  interpretation  which  the  author 
has  provided. 

In  the  ^  Commedia '  the  relations  of  Faith  and  Reason  and 
their  several  provinces  are  repeatedly  touched  and  variously 
illustrated,  as  in  Furg.  iii.  it4-3G ;  xxxi.  111.  But  we  wish 
to  draw  attention  to  some  evidence  hitherto  unnoticed.  At 
the  opening  of  the  poem  the  mystic  pilgrim  is  lost  in  a  forest 
nf  perplexity  ;  and  when  at  length  he  emerges  and  sees  before 
bim  the  serene  heights  of  Science,  he  proceeds  to  toil  upwards. 
That  this  |i/  dilettoso  monte)  means  the  hill  of  demonstrative 
Sckace  is  indicated  by  that  Jine  : 


*  St  che  il  pie  feimD  Bexnpro  era  11  piii  baBso." 


B  The  lower  step  is  the  firmer  in  demonstration ;  because  the 
'  propositions  which  sustain  the  fabric  of  argument  are  the  surer 
ihc  lower  down,  until  we  reach  the  foundation  which  is  the 
rarest  of  all,  because  it  consists  of  axiomatic  truths.  And  that 
the  line  requires  this  kind  of  interpretation  is  confirmed  in  a 
I  tery  intexesting  way.  The  commentators  differ  about  the 
pbjtiral  soundness  of  this  as  a  mechanical  description  of  hill- 
tlimbing,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  exact.  Cut  for  allegory 
it  is  near  enough :  the  poet  was  thinking  more  of  his  meaning 

tlhan  nf  his  figure. 
Presently,  the  way  is  barred  by  the    terror  of   wild    beasts ; 
then  his  coarse  is  diverted  by  the  mission  of  Beatrice  and  the 
^dance  of  Virgil.     He  is  turned  from  the  proud  ambition  of 
Science   to  go  bv  a  way  which  will  bring  him  to  Beatrice.     In 
Other  words,  be  abandons  the  path  of  Knowledge  for  the  path 
'  Love      Here  we  may  recall  those  words  of  St.  Paul,  '  Know- 
dge  puffeth  up,  but    love  buildeth  up';  and    a    sentence   of 
Uhertas  Magnus,  *  Philosophy  is  the  voice  of  Knowledge,  but 
bcology  is  the  voice  of  Love.*     The  pilgrim  is  to  go  by  the 
i^arfal  path,  because  *  the  fear  of  the  Lord  Is  the  beginning  of 
Wisdom.*     The  happiness  sought  is  that  which  culminates  in 
Tisdom.     Having  passed  the  two  regions  of  the  divine  judg- 
ments,  he   comes  to  speech  of  Beatrice   in   Purg.  xxx.   73 ;  a 
rm  line  which  hails  fnim  far,  and  which  puts  us  in  sudden 
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Gnorduci  hon,  bcu  scm,  hen  scm  Beatrico.' 
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'  I  nm  indeed  Beatrice,  who  called  you  from  that  proud  and 
presumptuous  course  when  }ou  would  forsooth  scale  the 
mountain  of  Science,  and  I  am  she  hath  drawn  you  to  this 
terrestrial  paradise^  which  (as  you  ought  to  have  known,  and 
as  in  fact  you  did  know)  is  the  true  seat  of  human  happiness/ 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  tercet  which  has  so  much  exercised 
the  commentators,  and  from  which  they  have  not  hitherto 
extracted  a  reasonable  sense. 

On  line  74  Scartazzini  has  condensed  in  two  well-packed 
pages  of  small  type  the  suggestions  of  the  interpreters,  out  of 
which  the  best  selection  amounts  to  this,  that  the  line  is 
ironical!  Nothing  can  be  more  alien  to  the  situation. 
Reproach  is  in  place,  but  not  derision.  And  then  the  monstrous 
combination  it  makes  with  the  next  line: — *  How  didst  thou 
deign  to  approach  [this]  mountain  ?  Didst  thou  not  know  that 
here  man  is  happy?'  The  second  query  stultiBes  the  first, 
and  no  one  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  reasonable  connexion 
between  them.  The  current  explanation  is  very  lame  indeed  : 
namely,  that  the  first  line  is  ironical  and  the  second  is  serious. 
This  wlude  exegesis  rests  upon  the  mistaken  assumption  that 
the  mountain  spoken  of  is  that  on  which  the  speaker  stands. 
To  prove  that  this  is  wrong,  it  is  only  necessary  to  obser%*e 
that  the  emphatic  *  here  *  in  line  75  is  antithetic  to  *  the 
mountain,'  and  therefore  the  mountain  pointed  at  must  be  very 
distinct  from  the  scene  then  present.  The  mountain  indicated 
is  not  '11  sacro  monte,'  Purg.  xix.  38,  also  called  *  il  santo 
monte/ xxviii.  12,  but  it  is  *  ildllettoso  monte'  of  the  Prologue. 
Admit  this,  and  all  difticulty  vanishes.  Admit  only  this,  and 
then  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  in  the  next  Canto  (xxxi.  28-30) 
the  poet  has,  in  accordance  with  a  favourite  method,  expressed 
7n  other  terms  the  sense  of  this  enigmatic  tine  and  expanded  it 
into  a  tercet. 

There  are  strong  indications  (though  hidden  ones)  that 
Dante  regarded  the  line  *  Guardaci  ben,*  ^c,  as  a  beacon. 
It  is  the  central  line  of  the  Canto,  and  its  number  is  73,  each 
digit  being  of  sacred  value,  and  their  sum  making  up  the 
perfect  number  10.  On  either  side  of  this  centre  the  lines  count 
72,  and  here  the  digits  sum  9.  The  number  of  the  Canto 
within  the  Cantica  is  30,  a  sacred  multiple  of  the  perfect 
number.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  number  of  this  palmary  Canto 
among  the  100  Cantos  of  the  poem  is  fi4,  where  the  digits 
sum  10 ;  it  has  53  Cantos  before  it  and  30  after  it,  in  both  of 
which  numbers  the  digits  make  0. 

These  arithmetical  symmetries  are  not  to  be  scorned  by  the 
critic  who  would  penetrate  the  thought  of  Dante,  for  they  are 

thoroughly 
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thoroughly    Dantesque,     and    were    doubtless    of    real     use    to 

bimseir  in  the  structural  meditation  at  his  great  work,  nor  need 

we  doubt    that    they   were   also   designed    as    future    clues   to 

revard  those  who  should  give  attention  enough  to  find  the  in  out. 

To  as  they  seem   to   say   that   here,    in    Purg.   xxx,    73-5,   is 

deposited  the  key  which  may  tipvm  to  us  the  secret  springs  of 

bis^ent  argument ;  fortlits  passage  sends  us  Ixick  to  a  moment 

which  lies  outside  the  poern^  and  before  its  commencement.      It 

is  implied  that  the  pilgrim  had  started  un  the  quest  of  happinesS} 

and  that  be  bad  laid  his  plans  unwisely,  nay  even  perversely. 

The  reproof  of  (Beatrice  strikes  at  the  original   resolution  which 

lies  behind  the  action  of  the  poem  :  *  Why  didst  thou  decide  to 

1^  to  the  mountain  ?     Didst  not  thou  know  that  here  is  the  seat  of 

hippiness?'     The  ostensible  motive  of  his  setting  forth  was  to 

md  happiness,  and  he  knew  that  happiness  was  not  to  be  found 

^  upoQ  the  hill  of  Science :   whoever  else  might  deem   it  there, 

H  k  did   not.       Therefore    his   decision    was   against   his  better 

B  jodgment  ;  he  had  sinned  against  his  lights,  and  he  had   been 

I    icscued   from   the   consequences  of  his   error  ;    and    here    was 

r    came  enough  to  begin  with  chidiDg,   but  not  with  irony.     It 

appears  to  us  beyond  doubt  that  when  divested  of  allegory  the 

real  charge  is  this — he   had   neglected  Theology  to  run  after 

Philosophy.     If  this  be  the  true  solution  of  an  old  difficulty, 

then  it  strongly  supports  our  contention,  that  Dante's  leading 

thought  is  the  supremacy  of  Faith,     The  poet  in  describing  the 

bum&D  quest  for  Wisdom  (which  is  the  same  as  happiness)  has 

usigned    a  secondary   ofiice  to  that   Philosophy    which   is  the 

mice    of    Science,    and    has    reserved    the    highest    place    for 

Theology  which  is  the  voice  of  Love.      His  judgment  is  echoed 

^  in  ooe  q{  the  most  thoughtful  poems  of  our  century  : — 

^^  *  Wtio  loveB  not  Knowledge?     Who  shall  rail 

^1  Against  her  lieanty  ?     May  shu  mix 

^^^^  With  men  and  jirosper !     Who  shall  fix 

^^^B  Her  pillufB  ?     Jjot  hor  work  pruvoil. 

^^^H  •  •  •  • 

^^^H  ....  Let  her  know  hor  place  ; 

^^^F  She  16  the  second,  not  tho  lirttt.'* 

V     Having  now  shown  that  this  is  n  dominant  thought  in  the 
'     *Caromedia,'  and  likewise  in   the  *  Vita  Nuova,'  it  remains  to 
-Exhibit  the  same  by  an  illustration   drawn  from  the  concert  of 
jlhe  two.     The  supramundnne  nature  of  Theologia  is  the  secret 
pivot  of  the   movement  within  the  *  Vita  Nuova*;  but  if  wc 
QOteroplatc  this  little  book  in  relation  to  the  *  Commedia,'  we 
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shall  then  find  that  it  is  manifestly  the  principle  which  gives 
unity  to  these  two  works.  For  the  all-embracing  nature  of 
Theologla  is  pictured  in  the  openinji:  of  the  *  Vita  Nuova'  hy 
love  in  clilldhuod,  and  it  is  again  illustrated  at  the  close  of  the 
'  Paradiso '  by  the  human  apprehension  of  the  Divine  Nature 
through  a  mysterious  inspiration  without  the  aid  of  dialectic 
argument  Within  these  extreme  poles, — the  one  before  intel* 
lect  is  developed,  the  other  after  its  course  is  run, — the  two 
works  are  enclosed,  and  the  master- thought  of  the  whole  design 
is  manifested  beyond  possibility  of  mistake. 

The  allegorical  system  of  Dante  centres  in  Beatrice.  And 
to  the  right  exegesis  of  Beatrice  it  is  well  to  remember  this  : 
that  the  idea  which  she  represents,  though  truly  one,  is  not 
stamped  with  a  rigid  uniformity.  Like  the  moon,  she  has  her 
phases,  her  aspects  vary  with  seasons  and  occasions,  but  the 
variation  is  without  inconsistency,  because  they  all  naturally 
merge  into  one  capital  and  comprehensive  truth.  Her  figure 
resembles  that  of  Dame  Philosophy  in  Boethius  :— 

'  Her  statui'e  varied  with  occasions,  as  if  another  ht'ing  ami  yet  iht 
same.  At  quo  time  sho  limited  hcrsell'  to  the  ordinary  standard  of 
men,  at  another  time  eho  soomed  tall  ouougb  to  strike  the  sky  with 
her  forehead  ;  and  whcu  she  roared  her  head  yet  higher,  sho  entered 
within  the  sky,  and  bnfiled  the  utntust  stretch  uf  huiuuu  ken.'  * 

When  we  say  that  Beatrice  represents  Theology,  we  do  not 
by  this  terra  understand  the  scholastic  Theology  which  was 
assimilated  as  nearly  us  possible  to  Science  and  Philosophy. 
No,  the  aspect  of  Theology  here  intended  is  precisely  that 
which  is  distinct  from  and  unconformable  with  denidnstrative 
Science.  It  is  not  Theology  as  a  dialectic  system,  but  as  a 
principle  of  conviction,  the  principle  of  Faith.  And  this  is 
made  manifest  by  the  identiBcation  of  Beatrice  with  the  Church 
of  Christ.  That  such  identification  is  intended  by  the  author 
of  the  '  Vita  Nuova '  is  a  point  which  we  cannot  afford  to  leave 
in  uncertainty.  Whatever  variations  of  aspect  Beatrice  under- 
goes, they  all  merge  in  the  Church  as  their  collective  whole; 
and  there  are  passages  of  the  highest  inark|  in  which  this  idea 
itself  in  all  its  integrity  and  fulness  is  her  only  adequate 
equivalent.  This  is  the  meaning  of  those  superhuman  attributes 
which  are  lavished  u|>on  Beatrice,  and  ol  which  D'Ancona 
thinks  it  enough  to  say  :  *  the  ardent  imagination  of  the  poet 

*  'Statura  disavtioniit  nmhigunv  Xnm  qiihc  (juidaiu  ad  cotuniimem  teac 
liommiun  niL-iuntnni  ettliibebal,  nunc  ven>  piiliiiint  c/eluin  suuioil  rc-rtlcls 
cacunitDO  videlmtur:  qim*  t-tim  C9\mt  nltim  extuli^«et,  ipBiim  cliam  ua^luui 
pt:Detrnt<nt,  rei)i>icJontiniiii]UC  tiomiaum  frustriibntur  intnitniii.'  ('Du  Coutohi- 
tione  PhilosophiiL','  i.  1.) 
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cuJU  the  beloved  one  into  a  being  of  a  superior  order.*  *  Sbe 
ii'anew  and  g^entlc  miracle'  which  God  has  granteil  to  the 
irurlJ,  and  which  the  saints  in  the  highest  heaven  claim  with 
a  load  voice;  she  is  a  living  type  of  perfect  beauty,  physical 
and  moral ;  (iod  purposes  to  make  of  her  a  new  thing  (com 
nami) :  passing  through  the  tlirong"  of  men,  she  spreads  around 
h«r  a  strange  and  supernatural  fragrance,  a  divine  spirit  of 
lore,  of  humility,  of  peace.  The  literatists  are  nowhere  more 
embarrassed  than  in  dealing  with  these  attributes,  which  to 
ihem  are  nothing  better  than  passionate  exaggerations.  A* 
against  this,  we  contend  that  these  lofty  expressions  are  entirely 
itte  from  extravagance,  that  they  appropriately  correspond 
to  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  idea  in  the  authors  mind;  and 
tbnefore  we  cannot  agree  with  D'Ancona  that  they  are  fitly 
explained  by  his  formula,  *■  the  ardent  imagination  of  the  poet 
oilts  the  beloved  one  into  a  being  of  a  superior  order/ 

Sacb  a  comment  assumes  that  the  real  subject  o\'  discourse  is 
Aot  niperhuman  at  all,  but  only  so  represented  by  an  ardent 
unagtnation,  which  carries  the  poet  beyond  the  bounds  of 
floounon  sense,  to  let  loose  a  rhapsody  which  cannot  be 
tnnilated  into  any  true  meaning  at  all.  Such  comment  has 
ibcreforc  the  effect  of  laying  to  Dante's  charge  a  shallow  trick  of 
rb«torical  composition  which  he  has  repudiated  by  anticipation. 
For  M  we  understand  the  indignant  passage  : 

'Great  ebame  were  it  to  him  who  tihould  indite  under  vesture  of 
Igltt!  or  rliet^trical  culuur,  aud  afterwards  when  iit>kud  Bliould  be 
siiible  to  divest  his  words  of  eticli  garb,  ho  as  that  their  veritable 
aming  might  appear.  My  firBt  friend  aud  I  know  a  good  tiiaiij  of 
ndiiui  indite  in  tliiit  altsunl  maimer.* 

Coold  anyone  (using  an  indirect  form  of  speech)  more  em- 
phatically disclaim  the  frivolity  of  trifling  with  figured  diction? 
Assuredly  liriscioni  was  right  wlien  he  suggested  that  this 
pumge,  the  last  paragraph  of  c.  25,  was  intended  by  Dante  as 
u  instruction  to  the  vigilant  reader. 

But  happily  we  can  justify  these  attributes  of  Beatrice  by  a 
palmar}'  example,  in  the  exposition  of  which  another  of  the 
stock  difficulties  will,  as  we  hope,  be  cleared  up.  There  is  no 
instance  in  which  hyperbole  seems  to  l>e  more  unmeasured  than 
vbeo  it  is  said  of  lieatrice  in  tlie  first  canzone,  that  Heaven 
lacks  nothing  but  her ;  Heaven  has  no  other  defect  than  that 
which  is  caused  by  her  absence.  If  this  could  be  no  otherwise 
explained    than  as   an    effusion   of   the   ardent    imagination,  it 

*  'XUlii  anU-iile  fantasia  del  pocta.  Tanuita  divcnta  un  uijscro  siiponuro  all' 
(UBUia  cinduiMDc*    {^lyAncuua,  *Vita  Niiirtn,'  p.  xxxtv.) 
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would  be  a  wild  frenzy  without  rule  or  law,  a  thing  wliicb  has 
no  place  in  art;  and  in  that  case  we  might  be  fain  to  take 
refuge  in  D'Ancona't  position^  who  maintains  indeed  that  the 
*Vita  Nuova  '  is  not  to  be  classed  as  a  work  of  art,  but  as  a 
product  of  inspiration.  VVe  do  not  pause  to  ask  whether  art 
and  inspiration  are  irreconcilable,  because  the  refuge  is  only 
hypothetical,  and  we  have  no  fear  that  we  shall  be  driven  to  it. 
Scartazzinrs  handling  of  this  diliiculty  in  the  first  canzone  is 
rather  vacillating.      He  discourses  on  this  wise:  — 

'This  canzone  contains  verily  some  pnfiSftgcB  which  are  obscure 
and  enigmatical ;  otherwiBe  it  nverpaFsetli  not  the  limits  of  humanity. 
If  a  lover  sajs,  that  hin  idol  is  dcBircii  in  htaven,  to  wliich  it  alone 
is  wanting,  wc.  camiot  deny  tlint  thie  in  rather  a  strong  ciaggemtiou. 
How)>oit,  GxaggcmtioiiB  of  this  kind  ai-c  not  unusual  in  erotic  |}oetry.' 
{Prvleffomeni,  p.  172.) 

Are  they  not?  The  critic  gives  no  indication  of  a  parallel 
instance ;  an  omission  which  we  cannot  affect  to  deplore, 
because  no  amount  of  instances  could  have  advanced  his 
argument.  He  is  entirely  off  the  track,  for  in  this  case  there 
IS  no  exaggeration.  Dante's  meaning  is  one  which  is  quite 
sober  and  well-authorized  and  capable  of  verification. 

It  was  a  received  doctrine  with  mediaeval  theologians,  that 
the  creation  of  man  was  designed  to  fill  the  void  caused  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  rebellious  angels;  and  that  the  Church  is  the 
instrument  whereby  the  heavenly  ranks  are  to  regain  their  due 
complement.  This  helief  is  touched  by  Dante  in  Convito  ii.  0. 
Here  then  is  orthodox  ground  for  the  assertion  that  Heaven 
lacks  nothing  but  Beatrice,  if  only  we  may  suppose  that,  under 
the  figure  of  Keatrice,  Dante  thought  of  the  Church. 

It  is  the  variability  in  the  symbolism  of  his  chief  characters 
that  baffles  the  commentator  on  Dante.  We  have  seen  that  in 
Canzone  I  Beatrice  is  the  Church  n7r\w?,  simply  and  fully. 
In  Paradiso  x.,  on  the  other  hand,  she  represents  the  Church 
not  in  this  unqualified  manner  but  in  a  phase  ;  namely,  as  the 
manifestation  of  the  Wisdom  of  God.  Founded  upon  Rev.  xii.  1, 
where  it  has  always  been  held  that  the  woman  in  the  sun  was 
the  Church,  this  and  the  next  cantos  have  been  influenced  in 
their  development  by  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  Ephes.  iii.  10: 
'to  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in 
the  heavenly  places  might  be  made  known  through  the  Church 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  *  (H.\'.).  A  like  variability  attends 
the  character  of  Love  in  the  '  Vita  Nuova.*  In  some  places  he 
is  but  the  personi6cation  of  Dante's  ardour,  in  others  he  is  the 
Christ,  as  in  c.  12,  where,  if  we  allow  this  highest  symbolic 

value. 
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value,  there  is  no  longer  any  tliHicultj  attentllng  that  mysterious 
utterance ; — Kffo  tanqitam  ceiitram  circuit,  cuisimiU  jnodoie  habent 
cftumfeTenti^  jxirtes ;  tu  autem  non  sic. 

I  When  we  maintain  that  tbe  essential  nature  of  the  *  Vita 
\aovs'  is  allegnrical^  the  question  whether  Beatrice  was  a 
ml  human  person  whom  Dante  loved  is  neither  afHrmed  nor 
ileoieii.  We  do  not  contend  for  the  negative,  because  it  is 
nlher  natural  than  otherwise  to  suppose  that  some  tender 
oemnrics  may  have  winged  the  author's  pen.  But  if  once  wc 
Me  assured  that  tlie  book  is  essentially  an  allegory,  then  the 
interest  of  this  question  becomes  secondary.  What  difference 
iroold  it  make  in  our  estimate  of  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress*  if  we 
coflM  know  (what  indctnl  we  cyn  hardly  doubt)  that  scenes  and 
ioddents  of  Buoyan's  life  arc  there  preserved  ?  It  would  not 
be  one  whit  the  less  an  allegory. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  translate  the  allegory,  not  line  by  line 
ud  sentence  by  sentence,  but  with  a  free  hand,  throwing  in  not 
saly  what  it  seems  to  say,  but  what  it  seems  to  suggest.  At  the 
umetime  wc  shall  not  seek  to  bring  it  all  out  of  the  chiaroscuro 
0/  allegory  into  the  light  of  common  day.  Perhaps  there  are 
parts  which  have  no  inner  meaning  at  all — which  belong  not  to 
lite  allegory  but  to  the  outer  garment  only,  inserted  merely  to 
make  the  story  run  and  to  give  it  verisimilitude.  Other  parts 
;  KCSD  to  us  to  be  teeming  with  a  spiritual  signification,  an<) 
,  yet  we  cannot  with  any  confidence  assign  it.  Of  this  sort  is 
K  tbe  fair  stream  nf  clear  water  which  on  two  occasions  (chaps. 
H  !»  and  19)  ran  along  by  the  road  of  our  pilgrim.  V^e  will 
therefore  only  translate  some  chief  outlines,  still  leaving  fields 
for  diligent  readers  to  explore. 

'  *1.  At  the  close  of  my  ninth  your  I  experienced  strong  impressions 

«f  religion.     This  was  the  limo  of  my  confirmation  and  my  first 

~?<tiitmnmon<     1  was  filled  with   reverence  for  the  wondrous  truths 

into  my  mind  by  thoeo  whom  I  lured  hcst;  and  my  wbolo 

glowed  with  the  roseate  glow  uf  a  first  love.     My  feelings 

irere  rapturous  yet  constant ;  and  from  that  time  I  date  the  begiuuiug 

of  a  Kew-  Life. 

*From  that  time  forward  I  was  so  completely  nndor  the  iufluouco 

this  divine  principle,  that  my  soul  was,  as  it  were,  espoused  to 

eavcnly  love,  and  it  was  in   tho  precepts  and  ordinances  of  the 

lb  that  this  passion  found  its  proper  Katisfacttan,     Often  and 

did  it  lend  me  to  tho  oongrogntion  of  the  faithful,  where  I  hod 

bga  witli  my  youthful  angel,  and  these  were  so  gratifying  that 

•U  tlirongb   my  boyhood   I  would  frc<iuontly  go  iu   search   of  a 

J — *:.:  ^  j^£  those  pleasures,  and  I  perceived  her  to  be  so  noble  aud 

iu  all  her  bearings,  that  of  her  might  assuredly  bt*  &aid 

-I  f>Ajiug  of  Homer's:  "She  seemed  no  daughter  of  mortal  amn 
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bnt  of  God."  Witli  all  tbis,  howerer,  my  religion  was  lijr  no  lueous 
fanatical:  bat  whoroTor  the  voice  of  iCea&on  was  to  1»o  heard,  I 
always  yielded  thereto  an  attcntivo  ear.  Of  such  roniinisccnoes  I 
will,  liOWQvori  rouord  ouly  fiomo  chief  points,  tliuao  which  iu  luy 
book  of  memory  arc  iudicatcd  by  big  paragraph-marks. 

*  As  I  grew  older  the  tinttt  ehBuged.  The  roseate  glow  of  emotion 
|)a6sed  imperceptibly  into  the  white  light  of  iutelliguut  faith.  Each 
saccessiTo  day  seemed  to  open  before  me  Bome  new  spiritual  insight; 
and  what  I  had  nt  first  apprehended  ouly  by  the  afiictiouii,  I  now 
seemed  to  apprehend  by  the  understanding  also.  New  acco^ions  of 
light  and  expouFuouB  uf  view  wore  ronchsafed  to  me  from  time  to 
time,  like  tlie  gracious  salutation  of  some  superior  being.  When  I 
look  back,  it  seoms  to  mo  that  my  Itoligion  was  supported  by  Faith 
on  one  aide  and  by  Heason  on  the  other.  Such  appears  to  have  been 
the  state  of  my  mind  iu  my  eighteenth  year, 

*I  mentally  resolved  to  make  religion  the  chief  aim  of  my  life. 
To  strengthen  myself  in  this  resolution,  I  made  an  enigmatical 
soimct  in  the  fasLiou  of  a  vision,  and  I  sent  it  to  poetical  friends^ 
Some  uf  them  sent  answers,  and  one  was  in  some  vaguu  sympathy 
with  my  feelings ;  but  yet  there  was  no  one  who  had  the  remotest 
idea  of  my  meaning  at  tliat  time.  In  that  enigmatical  sonuot  I 
dedicated  my  heart  to  religion  aud  the  Church. 

•  I  applied  myself  so  closely  to  the  study  of  sitcred  literatiiro  that 
my  animal  spirits  began  to  6ag,  and  I  became  so  emaciated  that  my 
friends  bogau  to  be  anxious  about  me;  while  others,  with  no  kind 
intent,  busied  themselves  to  penetrate  my  secret.  Fercoiving  the 
nrnturo  of  their  curiosity,  and  wishing  to  be  at  onco  aiuiablo  and 
cautious,  I  t^dd  them  it  was  Lovo  had  got  hold  of  mo.  \\'hcn  their 
cariosity  pushed  them  further  to  enquire  after  the  object  of  my  lore, 
I  regarded  them  with  a.  smile  and  said  nothing. 

'Having  no  mind  to  pose  as  a  theologian,  I  Bcreoucd  my  real 
pursuit  under  colour  uf  secular  studies,  either  astronomy  or  astrology 
or  ancient  poetry.  These  pursuits  hod  the  smile  of  the  public 
countenance,  which  theology  had  not ;  at  least  not  for  a  layman. 
Under  such  pretexts  I  pursue^l  my  studies  in  Scripture,  which  I 
colled  the  city  wherein  God  had  placed  my  beatitude.  I  gave  also 
to  my  beatitude  a  lady's  name,  calling  her  Doatrieo.  Moreover,  I 
had  the  fancy  to  enrol  her  name  among  honoured  women  of  old  time ; 
and  to  that  end  I  gathered  the  names  of  select  women  out  of  the 
Bible,  studying  where  would  bo  the  moi'^test  place  for  Beatrioo. 
The  names  amounted  to  sixty,  and  these  1  called  the  fairest  ladies  of 
the  Cily  of  God.  It  will  appear  marvellous,  but  so  it  was.  that  I 
oonld  not  satisfy  my  mind  to  x'lnce  Beatrice  iu  any  otlicr  than  the 
ninth  place,  next  after  Rachel,  thus:  Eva,  Adah,  Zillah;  Sarah, 
Hagor,  nebokali ;  Leah,  Rachel,  Beatrice. 

*I  had  been  led  to  perceive  that  theology  cannot  be  pursued 
satisfactorily  without  the  light  of  other  studies, — secular  literature, 
and  scionoo  and  philosophy.  I  took  every  opportunity  of  enlarging 
my  kuuwlodgo ;  and  when  I  got  as  far  aa  I  could  go  in  one  subject  or 
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■J interest  in  it  slackened,  I  took  up  another;  etill  tuiing  thcso 
SECTlir  Btndics  as  &  screen  between  me  and  that  pryiug  eurio^i^ 
rtid  TU  pv^oed  by  my  close  Application.  But  ae  my  iivitlity  grew, 
ax  itteution  was  divided :  I  had  no  l(>ng<^r  my  old  aingleiiCAH  of  aim, 
aad  I  become  less  recoptiTO  of  the  angelic  salutatiou.  The  feints 
ami  preteaoes  by  which  I  had  hoped  to  ini|K>Ro  upon  others  had 
unloosed   upon  myself,  and  I  had  almost  ceased  to  hoar  the  voioe 

Uher 

'• .  .  .  wbiiae  ligtiU-it  vluiiper  morra  mo  more 
TUau  till  tbo  mng^  reAiooi  of  the  woiM." 

•Then  1  dotcnnincd  to  rcnonnco  all  conntcrfcits,  and  to  raokt;  an 

open  profession  of  the  faith  and  Ioto  thut  was  in  me,  and  which  had 

been  mine  from  childhood.     At  the  sauio  time  1  openly  avowed  the 

tHtoB  which  I  bad  acquired  for  some  branches  of  secular  learning. 

Tlua  was  not  Mlvantagooos  to  me  with  ecclesiastics,  who  mistrustful 

Hi  beeanse  of  my  secular  tastes.     I  was  coldly  >3gardod  by  tlio^o 

vio  shonld   have  been  my  natural  allies,  and   J   had   no  comfort 

otfvard  or  inward.     I  still  endeavoured  to  feed   my   imagiuation 

i^UD,  the  wondrons  beauty  nf  revealed   truth,  and  to  sustain   my 

wrotion  by  worshipping  the  lady  of  my  mind.     And  yet,  Hpite  of 

inyraBolntion,  there  were  moments  iu  wluch  I  yielded  to  my  chagrin, 

writing  lamentable  soimets,  and  bewailieg  myself  in  abject  fashioni. 

Ithooght  too  much  about  myself  and  my  discomforts;  my  religion 

^-  ns  anxious  and  peevish.     From  these  alternatious  of  mood  1  nas 

^konaod  by  au  incident  which  I  proceed  to  relate. 

^P     *2.  A  new  elevation  of  mind  was  produced  in  mo  hy  a  cause  so 

■  ntonHicted,  that  the  tale  of  it  may  be  interesting.     I  know  many 

'  gentle  ladies  who  lived  in  the  pleasures  of  worldly  society,  and  who 

bexx^  act^nainted  with  my  favourite   pursuits,   so   alien   to  theirs, 

bononred  me  with  their  special  curiosity.     On  one  occasion  when  I 

was  in  their  company,  some  of  them  had  their  tittering  laugh  asidii 

among  themselves;  others  watched  me  and  waited  to  hoar  what  I 

VOold  Bay  ;  others,  again,  were  holdiug  close  converse  together.     Of 

thii  Isfit  group  one  turning  her  eyes  on  me  called  mo  by  name  aud 

said :  *'  Yuiir  adoration  is  a  strange  one ;  it  does  not  seem  to  make 

yon  hapfiy ;  what  do  yon  aim  at '?  "     "  I  aim  at  the  praiso  of  hoavcnly 

beaoty."     "  That  sounds  very  different  from  your  lugubrious  poems, 

all  abont  your  own  pitiable  condition."     These  jost  words  made  me 

Mhamed  of  my  dojectiun,  and  I  resolved  that  I  would  from  that  time 

forwatd.  change  my  complaiuiiigs  fur  the  voice  of  praise. 

*  I  iiung  oir  my  dejection,  aud  resolvoil  to  have  no  tliought  for  any 

ther  thing  than  Uie  praise  of  my  diviue  mistress.     In  tliis  I  found  a 

lime  elation  of  mind,  which  yet  was  not  without  a  corresponding 

I  became  newly  aware  tliat  she,  though  in  the  world,  was  not 

the  world ;  and  tlic  old  apprehension  that  she  must  bo  translated 

another  sphere  returned   ujion  me.      I  oven  saw  her  in  vision 

iod  up  to  heaven  in  a  bright  cloud,  attended  by  an  innumerable 

iimpany  of  angels.     And  all  this  wus  mysteriously  connected  with 

IirofcHMiiiiii  interest  in  other  subjects :  for  I  now  began  to  perceive 

th&t. 
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thftt  bocuIai'  Btudioa  are  calculated  to  open  new  avenneB  of  light 
ill  tlio  imf*08  of  revealed  trutb,  and  that  Science  is  to  Theology 
the  Hnrbinftcr  wab  to  Christ. 

*  3.  Hut  tho  loug-Bustained  ccstAsy  brought  on  a  reactioD.  Uy 
ovorwrronght  cutbusiasm  ended  in  duluess  and  apathy ;  it  Bdemoil  as 
if  Bho  whom  I  loved  was  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  my  atfectiona. 
Wbon  I  had  iigain  a  time  of  I'ctlectiou,  I  found  that  my  spiritnol 
tAsto  WAS  durinniit,  while  my  intcllectiml  enriosity  was  fharf>cned; 
and  I  inclined  more  to  Science  than  to  Theology.  Captivated  with 
the  oiactcr  forms  of  derannstration,  I  suffered  the  higher  and  vaguer 
aspirutionii  to  recede,  until  their  remoteness  alarmed  me.  Then  I 
made  a  stand  and  rose  in  arms  against  this  intellectual  bondage.  I 
retumod  to  my  first  luve  with  resolute  purpose,  and  my  first  love 
ftppoarod  to  me  with  that  roseate  e\ovt  which  hod  kindled  my 
emotions  on  the  first  day  of  my  New  Life. 

'  While  Theology  wan  thus  reinstatod  in  her  native  Rnpremaoy,  I 
had  made  a  third  stop  in  tho  discovory  of  tho  subordinate  and 
tributary  cxecUenco  of  Becular  learning.  And  in  those  studies  I  had 
a  further  aim.  Tho  more  I  perceived  the  high  elevation  of  Theology, 
and  how  it  riseu  in  solitary  state  above  tiohulaslic  deliuitioua  and 
8yllogistic  processes,  tho  more  1  became  aware  that  in  things  divino 
a  peculiar  delicacy  and  subtlety  of  touch  is  required.  Tho  subject 
is  too  ethereal  to  bo  handled  ri>cahulh  jiroprtin ;  its  reasonings  may 
more  fitly  be  intimated  by  analogies,  through  tlie  figured  imagery  o[ 
allegory  and  of  poetry. 

'  liut,  alosl  onr  Italian  figurative  diction  is  cnide  and  undeveloped; 
at  least  it  is  so  on  every  ihumo  but  one,  namely  that  of  amorous  love, 
in  which  it  has  been  industriously  exercised  by  gcucratious  of  lyrical 
poets;  and  this  is  the  ouly  gurb  of  allegory  that  is  at  present 
available  in  our  vulgar  tougue.  Here  then  is  one  reason  why  I 
cultivate  every  brunch  of  knowledge;  namely,  to  find  materials  for 
expanding  tho  range  of  our  native  poetry,  that  so  it  may  servo  mo  to 
image  forth  tho  beatitude  of  heavenly  wisdom  in  a  worthier  manner 
tluuQ  anything  that  has  been  attempted  hitherto.' 

In  thus  endeavouring  to  sketch  the  real  contents  nf  the  '  Vita 
Nuova/  we  have  carelully  preserved  the  Ego  of  the  original. 
But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  wc  regard  that  story  at  a 
personal  narrative,  or  as  a  piece  of  covert  autobiography.  This 
idea  has  been  a  prolific  source  of  confusion.  Biographers  have 
taken  parts  of  the  '  Vita  Nuova,'  and  have  pieced  it  out  with 
passages  of  the  *  Convito'  or  the  *  Commcdia*  so  as  to  make  a 
seemingly  compact  story.  We  contend  that  the  *  Vita  Nuova  * 
is  not  a  composition  which  can  be  usetl  in  this  manner.  Its 
real  meaning  is  inward  and  mental,  while  the  apparent  story  it 
only  a  garment.  That  much  of  the  author's  experience  is  there 
embalmed  we  certainly  know  ;  and  that  a  great  deal  more  of 
the  same  kind  is  there  may  well  be  surmised  ;  but  the  intention 
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IS  not  autobiographical,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  distinguish 
vh&t  is  from  what  is  not  personal.  The  intention  is  to  sketch 
the  destined  path  of  man,  when  he  aims  at  the  perfection  of  his 
totare,  and  sets  out  in  search  of  happiness  in  wisdom.  The 
E^  is  not  the  Kgo  of  the  man  Dante  Alighieri,  but  of  the  ideal 
pilgrim  whom  Dante  personates ;  or,  as  Scartazzini  variously 
expresses  it,  *il  mistico  viatore,'  or  '  il  mistico  pellegrino.' 

The  *  Vita  Nuova*  is  instinct  with  truth,  and  its  truthfulness 
toadies  the  mind  of  every  sympathetic  reader.  Hut  it  is 
possible  to  perceive  this  and  yet  to  mistake  it  For  it  is  truth, 
sot  of  the  historical  and  biographical  order,  but  truth  poetical, 
mistical,  universal.  It  draws,  indeed,  upon  a  memory  stored 
with  experiences  and  reminiscences,  but  it  does  not  marshal 
luts  with  verity  of  time  and  place.  Nay,  it  re-arranges  them 
freely  in  the  light  of  a  glowing  imagination,  and  subserviently 
lu  the  exposition  of  a  spiritual  thought. 

There  is  a  book  by  r  rancis  W.  Newman  which  appeared  ia 
the  year  1850,  with  the  title  'Phases  of  Faith  ;  or,  Passages 
from  the  History  of  my  Creed/  In  drift  and  tendency  it  is  the 
wry  reverse  of  Dante's  work,  for  it  iissuines  the  principle  that 
science  is  the  measure  of  truth  in  matters  of  faith.  Nevertheless 
h«  design  as  an  Apologia,  and  its  general  relation  to  the  mind 
of  (be  author,  gives  it  an  analogy  with  the  '  Vita  Nuova,'  which 
mskes  the  two  books  akin.  It  is  cast  in  the  form  of  personal 
reminiscences,  it  has  the  word  'History*  in  its  title,  and  it 
migbt  easily  have  seemed  an  autobiographical  memoir  but  for 
a  warning  in  the  Preface.  This  we  quote,  because  mutatis 
woUandis  it  seems  to  fit  the  case  of  the  '  Vita  Nuova  * : — 

*Tho  historical  form  has  l>eeii  doliberntely  selected,  as  easier  and 
Bore  interesting  to  tho  reader  ;  hut  it  must  not  ho  imagined  that  the 
ntlM>r  is  giving  his  meutal  history  in  genera),  imieh  lesu  au  auto- 
biography. The  progress  of  his  ereeil  is  his  solo  subject ;  and  other 
tuples  arc  introduced  either  to  illustrate  this  or  as  digi-essioua 
IBggwtcd  by  it' 


In  this  book  of  Mr.  Newman  there  are  incidents,  adventures, 
aad  even  conversations,  which  are  certainty  matters  of  fact ; 
aotably  the  great  passage  about  his  juvenile  discussions  in 
Oxford  with  his  elder  brother,  who  was  afterwards  Cardinal 
Newman.  Where  such  descriptions  agree  with  our  abundant 
knowledge  from  other  sources,  we  readily  accept  their  historical 
verity.  Thus  also,  in  the  ^  Vita  Nuuva,*  two  events  stand  solid 
as  Jochin  and  Boaz,  one  in  the  opening  and  the  other  at  the 
dose  of  the  book,  being  fully  witnessed  by  other  evidence  ;  and 
accordingly  we   have    not    hesitated    to   invest    them    with   an 
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axiomatic  value  for  the  purposes  of  this  argument.  But  thii 
brings  us  no  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  question  whethei 
d  June,  1290,  is  a  real  or  n  fanciful  date.*  There  is  uiucli 
historj  in  the  biH>k,  yet  the  book  is  not  historical  ;  and  il 
cannot  without  other  evidence  confer  historical  value  upon  zxxj 
statement  which  it  contains. 

But  here  the  question  naturally  arises:  If  this  Utile  book 
is  essentially  an  allegory,  how  came  it  to  pass  that  it  haj 
been  generally  taken  for  a  narrative  of  events?  If  this  is  an 
error,  in  what  way  shall  we  account  for  its  being  so  prevalent  t 
We  think  that  this  question  can  be  answered,  and  that  thi 
endeavour  to  answer  it  may  bring  into  view  the  immediate  andf 
peculiar  motive  of  the  *  Vita  Nuova.'  I 

In    seeking  to  account  for  the   prevalent  opinion,  we  niusa 
bear  in  mind  what  it  feeds  upon.     We  have  already  considerew 
the     assertion    of    Boccaccio    and    the    date    assigned     to    xhof 
death  of   Beatrice.      These   are    the    only   two    facts   that    the' 
Hteralists  can  bring  in   aid  of  their  contention.     But  there   is> 
another  influence,  which   lies  outside  argument  and  is  strongell 
than  argument.     There  is  the  style  and  manner  of  the  *  VitJ 
Nuova'  itself.     Such  blank  artlessness  and  simplicity,  such  w 
palpable    concrete    and    realistic    air,    such    easy  volubility    oCi 
detail,  throw    the  reader    off  his    guard  and   persuade   him    to* 
accept    the    narrative    as  matter   of   fact,    however    surrounded' 
ivith   a  halo  of  mysticism.      It   is  in   this  artless  and  realist! 
appearance  that  the  tenacity  of  the  litcralist  interpretation 
rooted.     And  this  appearance  is  certainly  illusory.     This  littl 
book    is    really   a    work    of  calculated    ingenuity    and  studiei 
artifice.     The  discovery  of  Mr.  Eliot  Norton  is  by  itself  cnougi 
to  assure  us  of  the  prodigality  of  contrivance  that  was  lavisb 
upon  the  arrangement  of  it.     If  so  much  thought  was  devot 
to  an  inner  framework  which  was  entirely  concealed,  shall  wi 
suppose  that  the  outward  and  visible  surface  of  the  discourse  i 
really  that  easy  off-hand  work  which  it  has  the  appearance 
being? 

iVow,  if  it  be  once  admitted  that  all  this  arti6ce  is  there,  we> 
cannot  help  asking  what  was  the  motive  of  it.  The  motive  olt 
so  much  contrivance  must  have  been  connected  with  the  leading 
<lesign  of  his  mind  if  he  had  such  a  leading  design.  Now  wa 
know,  from  the  last  section  of  the  *  Vita  Nuova,'  that  he  had 
great  design  in  meditation  and  in  course  of  execution.     ThaJ 
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this  announcement  of  his  was  perfectly  sincere  is  fnr  us,  as  wc 
Inif  alreaUy  stipulatinl,  an  axiomatic  troth.  When  Dante  wrote 
ibf '  Vita  Nuova,'  he  hail  his  ^rcat  Vision  before  him  in  con- 
leiDpiation.  This  unquestionable  fact  offers  us  a  start ing'potnt. 
Jia  last  paragraph  of  the  '  V^ita  Nuora'  reveals  its  genesis. 
Tint  paragraph  represents  the  junction  of  the  *  \"ita  \uova ' 
with  the  *  ComrotKiia/  The  sacred  poera,  while  yet  in  prepara- 
tion, threw  out  the  *  Vita  Nuova '  as  an  offshoot. 

In  what  respect  was  the  *  Vita  Nuova ^  to  subserve  the  design 

of  the  *  Comraedia  '  ?     A  glance  at  the  literary  situation  of  the 

poet  will  suggest  the  answer  to  this  question.     Dante  had  been 

ii  March  of  a  character  to  represent  Heavenly  Wisdom,  and  in 

thsi  search  he  was  not  easily  satisfied.    A  well-known  jiersonajre 

vu  to  represent  the  wisdom  of  natural  Reason,  but  who  should 

pcnooftte  the  heavenly  Wisdom  wbicli  is  by  Faith  ?     The  chief 

urtion  of  the  '  Com  media '  was  to  binge  upon  that  character; 

ittil  tliat    character,    moreover,    was    the    poet's    own    special 

<mti»n*     Into    that   important   place  he  would   not  admit  an 

QQiubstantial    phantom,   a    descriptive  or    symbolic    Name,  as 

TU  usual     in     the    character -epics    of    that    era.     Alanus    de 

iittalis,  in    his  *  Anticlaadianus,'   had  represented   the   Virtues 

wemblcd    in    council    in    the    palace    of    Dame    Nature,  and 

thrrr,   upon  a  proposal    made    by    Keason,    resolving  to  send 

Pnidence  and   Keason  together  as  a  deputation  Ui  the  throne 

oC  the   Highest,   to   ask   a  b*>on  of  Him.      The  envoys   of  all 

Virfaes  proceed  on  their  way   in  n  chariot  drawn  by  five 

(which  are  the  five  Senses),  Reason  being  the  charioteer. 

living  reached  a  certain  elevation,  the  horses  refuse  to  go  any 

T,     At  this  crisis  an  august  lady  is  seen  approaching,  and' 

Theologia.      This  lady    will    conduct  Hnidence  to  her 

lation.   but  only  on  condition  that  she  shall  dismiss  her 

indiscreet  companion,  Reason.      As  they  approach  the  dazzling 

splendours  the   heart  of  iVmlcnce  fails,  and   she   faints  awav. 

Here  Kaith  appears,  and  raises  her ;  and,   thus  supported,  she 

mes  before  the  Throne. 

Uoder  such  abstract  names  and  symbolical  figures  were  cha- 

rectFTS   introduced    in  the    highest   poetry  of  the    twelfth    and 

thineenth  centuries.     In  that  satirical  epic  which   ruse  in  the 

Countries,  and  of  which  the  best  known  example  is  '  Rey- 

iBord  the  Fox,' human  characters  are  syniboli/ed  under  the  names 

i  animals.      But  the  jioem  of  the  greatest  European  vogue  in 

tr's  youth  was   the  *  Roman   de  la  Rose.'     in   this  famous 

iety-poem  the  characters  have  all  of  them  descriptive  names : 

Belacuetl  (Fair  Address),  Dangier  (Authority),  Deduit  (Plea- 

tsare),  Harat  (Trickery),  &c 
Da.al« 
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Dante  would  have  nothing;  of  this  kind  in  his  *  Commwlia': 
his  consciousness  of  groat  realistic  power  conspired  with  bis 
artistic  judgment  to  exclude  symhols  and  abstractions  from  the 
place  of  persons ;  and,  least  of  all,  would  he  admit  such  an 
unsubstantial  device  into  the  most  vital  position  of  all.  He 
would  have  a  real  person  with  a  name  already  known  to  the 
world,  and  he  comp»sed  the  *  Vita  Nuova  *  in  order  to  establish 
the  credible  existence  of  such  a  }>erson,  to  make  the  world 
acquainted  with  the  earthly  career  of  his  mystic  Heatrice. 

It  was  the  exigencies  of  his  art  that  Dante  had  in  view  when 
he  set  to  work  upon  the  *  Vita  Nuova ' :  what  was  deepest  in 
his  mind  was  not  at  that  moment  foremost  to  his  eye.  His 
immediate  aim  was  to  give  Beatrice  a  solid  terrestrial  character, 
and  in  this  he  has  succeeded  (perhaps)  beyond  his  wish.  Her 
spiritual  credentials  are  indeed  richly  stored  up  in  the  veiled 
recesses  of  the  interior,  but  all  this  seems  secondary  to  eyes 
charmed  with  the  free  and  natural  and  graceful  mo%*emcnt  of 
the  surface.  And  this  outer  surface  it  is  that  fulfils  (and 
exceeds)  the  author's  immediate  aim.  Led  by  the  motive  of 
making  Beatrice  an  historical  person^  he  exerted  his  wonderful 
powers  of  realistic  narrative,  and  told  his  nebulous  tale  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  it  the  solidity  of  personal  experience.  Whereas 
it  was  pervadeil  with  inanit}',  he  knew  how  to  compensate  for 
this  by  an  atmosphere  of  mystery,  and  to  stamp  the  whole  with 
that  impress  of  a  veiled  reality  which  up  to  the  present  hour 
holds  the  world  iii  doubt. 

His  idea  was  to  represent  the  terrestrial  life  of  Beatrice  as 
having  been  in  sentimental  (though  lofty  and  distant)  relations 
with  himself  from  chiltlhnod.  To  start  with,  be  had  one  solid 
stepping-stnne  ready  to  his  fuot.  Some  years  previously  he  had 
circulate<l  a  sonnet  which  had  elicited  responding  sonnets,  and 
this  was  a  well-known  fact  of  the  past.  The  incident  had  a 
certain  celebrity,  and  this  celebrity  was  now  available  for  giving 
to  the  new  story  a  matter-of-fact  air  ;  and  Dante  did  indeed 
avail  himself  of  it. 

Here  we  arc  brought  face  to  face  with  the  most  organic 
question  in  the  structure  of  the  'Vita  Nuova': — What  is  the 
relation  of  that  old  sonnet  to  this  new  book?  In  that  old 
sonnet  the  poet  is  taken  by  surprise  in  the  silent  watches  of  the 
night  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  Love,  in  such  dread  majesty 
as  he  cannot  recall  without  trembling.  Cheerful  the  mighty 
visitor  seemed  as  he  held  in  his  hand  the  poet's  heart,  while  in 
his  arms  reclined  *  Madonna,'  who  was  draped  with  a  cloth  and 
asleep.  He  awakened  her,  and  with  the  burning  heart  he  gently 
led  her,  though  reluctant ;  after  which  he  departed  weeping. 

Can 
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Cin  we  err  in  taking  that  there  U  only  one  Person  answering 
toihe  cbamcter  of  Love  in  this  sonnet? — -only  one  who  is  so 
H^ti  u  to  hare  in  his  hand  the  disposal  of  man's  heart,  and 
vho  has  also  been  so  humble  that  he  is  recorded  to  have  wept  ? 
And  who   is  the   second    figure?     Can   it   be  doubted   that   in 

I'.Mulonoa'  we  are  to  see  the  Church,  the  Bride  who  obcvs  the 
Dirine  Spouse  even  while  shrinking  from  the  office  imposed 
Bpon  her?  Her  shrinking  as  well  as  her  state  nf  sleep  was 
pnitnblj  a  reflection  upon  the  languid  and  unready  condition 
"fllie  Church  in  the  author's  judgment.  Love  came  cheerfully 
to  the  act  of  de<]ication,  hut  departed  in  tears.  Are  not  these 
liie  tears  of  Christ  over  Jerusalem  ? 

If  DOW  this  explanation   is  correct,   the  personages  of   this 

tmblem  are  Christy  the    Church,   and    the    poet.     The   ardent 

punon  of  his  soul  is  taken   up  by  Christ  and  disposed  of  in 

itdi  a  manner  that  he   is  pledged    to   and  identified  with  the 

Cbarch  of  Christ.     This  interpretation  reconciles  every  element 

io  the  enigma;  it  also  finds  confumation   in  many  passages  of 

1  be  '  Vita  Nuova,'  and  the  most   complete  ratification  from  the 

whole  drift  of  the  *  Commedia.'      In  the  years  that  had  passed 

liace  the  composition  of  that  old  sonnet  the  artistic  design  bad 

matured  ;  he  had  adopted  Beatrice  as  the  concrete  representative 

of  his  quest,  and  he   undertook  the  *  Vita    Nuova*  in  order  to 

make  her  personally  known,  to  give  her  *  a  local  habitation  and 

B     a  name.'     He  began   accordingly  by  identifying   the  sleeping 

Bit^ure  in    the  old   sonnet  with  his  newly  adopted  personality 

^of  Beatrice,     7^he  proceeding  was  the  more  legitimate,  as  both 

were  genuine  expressions  of  one  continuous  train  of  thought; 

and  Tel  the  accommodation  is  rather  violent,  because  that  thought 

had  passed   into  a  new  phase  with  the  process  of  time.      What 

ia  its  original  conception  was  but  an  emblematic  picture  of  a 

mental  attitude  and  resolution,  was  now  investe<l  with  historical 

lations  and  a  terrestrial  environment;  and  the  emblem  of  an 

bstract  idea  was  now  transformed  into  a  concrete  personage, 

luliiied  to  figure  in  an  epic  poem. 

The  adjustment  of  the  old  sonnet  to  its  new  setting  was 
inly  made  with  all  that  circumspection  which  is  evoked  by 
critical  operation.  The  author  concludes  this  article  of  the 
rst  sonnet  with  a  shrewd  stroke  of  artistic  simulation.  He 
>ajB :  *  The  true  $igni5cance  of  that  dream  was  not  at  the  time 
-perceived  by  anyone,  but  now  it  is  manifest  to  the  most  simple.* 
Ai  in  cabinet-makers'  work  n  line  of  inconspicuous  beading 
vcnrers  a  seam  in  the  joinery,  so  this  little  closing  sentence,  with 
Bits  would-be  aimless  and  casual  air,  consolidates  the  old  vision 
"     Vol  184.-^0.  367,  E  of 
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of  the  Burning  Heart  with  the  newly-introduced  personality 
Beatrice.  The  simplest  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have 
nccopted  this  colourable  suggestion,  and  thus  the  sleeping 
figure  which  originally  signified  the  Church  of  Christ  became 
identified  wilk  licatrice,  the  lady  whom  the  poet  lored. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  contention  to  diminish  the  human  reality 
of  Beatrice ;  but  what  we  do  contend  for  is  this :  that  in  the 
*  V^ita  Nuova  *  she  is  second  and  not  first ;  that  she  has  been 
brought  in  and  added  for  artistic  reasons ;  that  her  personality 
has  been  woven  into  the  texture  of  the  '  Vita  Nuova  '  and  of 
the  *Comme<lia/ but  that  she  is  not  their  spring  p-nd  source; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  spring  and  source  arc  in  that  spiritual 
idea  whereof  Beatrice  is  the  symbol  and  figured  embodiment. 

This  old  sonnet,  thus  taken  for  a  new  starting-point,  exercises 
an  important  influence  upon  the  structure  of  the  book.  Being 
in  the  form  of  a  sonnet,  it  becomes  the  parent  of  a  series  of 
sonnets,  forming  the  base  of  the  architecture  and  symmetry  of 
the  book.  Being  in  the  nature  of  a  vision,  it  l>ecomcs  the 
source  and  fountain-head  of  its  apocalyptic  clement.  Other 
visions  are  developed,  in  keeping  with  the  symmetrical  plan,  to 
the  number  of  six,  with  promise  of  a  seventh.  This  relation  of 
six  and  seven  belongs  to  the  apocalyptic  method.  Among  the 
most  conspicuous  features  of  the  Apocalypse  are  three  visions 
which  all  run  in  sevens :  seven  seals,  seven  trumpets,  seven 
vials.  In  the  unfolding  of  these  visions  a  peculiar  order  is 
uniformly  observed,  namely,  this — that  six  parts  are  related 
continuously,  and  then  the  seventh  is  suspendtid,  deferred  ; — the 
seventh  is  separated  from  the  sixth  by  an  episode,  or  interval  of 
time  which  is  filled  with  other  action.  And  in  this  we  re* 
cognise  the  inspiration  of  the  most  vital  thread  in  the  order  of 
the  *  Vita  Nuova.'  Six  visions  are  developed,  and  a  seventh  is 
announced.  This  scries  pervades  the  whole  work  like  a  spinal 
cord,  and  constitutes  it  one  organism  with  the  *  Commcdia.*  * 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  mechanical  framework 
upon  which  this  little  lM>ok  has  ht^n  constructed.  Dante  gave 
much  thought  to  this  scheme,  and  at  the  same  time  he  concealed 
it  »o  cflLX-tually  that  it  remained  undetected  down  to  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Mr.  Kliot  Norton  in  1867  brought  to  light  the  outlines  of  aa 
internal    symmetry    which    indicates    not    merely   a    whimsical 


*  Rem  ve  must  iioto  thnt  this  order,  of  tbo  six  viaims  and  Ibe  defened, 
KOVdnlU  !«  oliscurud  by  Wilte,  wliu  has  ounnioil  the  lut  s<>itnr-t  tis  tlto  scvootU 
vision;  wlifnaa  it  is  uo  viaiun,  but  a  tlight  of  tho  poetic  imn^tinlion,  which  is 
a  (Iffleront  tiling. 
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ingenaily,  but  also  ^reat  maturity-  of  design  and  purpose.     In 

ibuhifldrn  plan  the  Secoml  Canzone  stands  as  the  centre-piece. 

j^Mvmmctrirftl  distanrps  from  this  central  poem  are  placed  the 

¥\nt  Canzone  and  the  Third.    These  two  poems  have  a  reciprocal 

jflioitv  in  the  succession  of  strophes  and  of  topics,  and  they  are 

mnifestly    dpsig;nc<l    to   correspond.       The  space   between  the 

I" irtt  Canzone  and  the  Second  is  illustrated  bv  lour  Sonnets  ;  and 

i  tic  corresponding  space  between  the  Second  Canzone  and  the 

Ttiird  contains  four  poems  of  which  three  are  Sonnets.     The 

poup    enclosed     by   these    three    Canzoni    forms    the    central 

I  delation  of  the  book  ;  and  the  parts  on  either  side  of  it  are 

I  ijm metrically   correspondent   wfth   one  another.      The  central 

tlerition  is  preceded  by  ten  poems  whereof  nine  are  Sonnets, 

»nd  it  is  also  followed  by  ton  poems  whereof  nine  are  Sonnets. 

Well  nii!»^lit  Witte  exclaim,  in  his  admiration  at  this  discovery, 

tbsl  a  symmetry  so  complete  cannot  be  accidental. 

The  discovery  of  this  studiously  adjusted  configuration 
iLiTards  a  new  source  of  light  for  the  interpretation  of  the  bo<ik. 
First  and  foremost,  it  affords  n  valu.ible  hint  by  calling 
nitnition  to  the  hierarchical  eminence  of  the  central  Canzone. 
This  poem  rises  far  above  alt  the  rest,  and  it  stands  with 
lift^lar  distinction  in  the  midst  of  thirty  minor  poems,  fifteen 
l«B  either  side,  among  which  two  other  poems,  also  eminent, 
7irst  and  Third  Canzoni,  stand  like  subalterns  and  sup- 
on  this  side  and  on  that.  The  First  Canzone  is  a  poem 
which,  although  the  loss  of  Beatrice  is  apprehended,  the 
lone  is  glad  and  hopeful  because  she  is  spared  ;  the  Third 
CsAZOne  is  a  dirge  for  her  natural  death  which  is  already  past, 
Imt  a  dirge  which  is  dominated  by  a  thrill  of  triumph. 
^Vhereas  the  Second  Canzone,  that  central  piece,  is  a  visionary 
•peclBcle  of  the  translation  of  Beatrice  to  heaven,  with  the 
Utnent  of  all  creation  at  her  removal  ;  and  this  scene,  though 
unreal  and  visionary,  a  mere  ecstatic  fantasy,  and  so  declared 
'n  be  in  the  poem  itself  (she  being  ycl  on  earth),  is  nevertheless 
lie  heart  and  core  of  the  entire  work,  and  the  culminating 
point  of  the  author's  design. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  relation  of  the  central 
Canv>De  to  its  two  subalterns  is  such  as  to  make  the  three  ft 
fwetical  group  of  variations  on  one  theme,  the  removal  of 
Beatrice.  Aijain,  the  relation  of  the  central  Canzone  to  the 
t*o  poems  which  are  most  remote,  the  first  Sonnet  and  the 
twvnty-fifth,  is  the  self-same  relation,  though  less  distinct. 
^boi  the  thought  which  knits  the  book  into  unity  is  the 
tWgbt  of  the  translation  of   Beatrice.     The    inward   signifi- 

E  2  cance 
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cance  of  the  desifn  is  tbus  conspicuously  manifested  bj 
signalizing  the  fact  that  the  same  thought  occupies  the  central 
poem  and  the  first  Sonnet  and  the  last  Sonnet,  so  that  this 
translation  of  Beatrice  (not  her  natural  death  but  her  heavenly 
translation)  crowns  the  highest  pltinticle  of  the  whole  structure, 
and  likewise  pervades  it  to  its  uttermost  extremities.  If  Vfo 
consider  that  the  natural  death  of  Beatrice  is  put  by,  as  a 
matter  not  to  the  purpose,  while  her  removal  to  another  sphere 
stands  first^  middle,  and  last;  can  we  think  the  ^  Vita  Nuova' 
to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  literal  Alcmoir,  or  to  be  anything  but  a 
work  of  imaginative  art  and  an  allegory?  The  translation  of 
Beatrice  to  heaven  in  a  whittf  cloud,  with  train  of  attendant 
angels,  is  a  vindication  of  the  supramundane  nature  of 
Theologia. 

FIcre  we  may  pause  and  collect  the  results  of  our  argument, 
and  lay  them  by  the  side  of  the  literalist  interpretation.  Scar- 
tazzini  introduces  his  account  of  the  *  Vita  Nuova'  with  a 
brief  description  of  the  book.  Me  says:  'After  the  death  of 
Beatrice,  Dante  collected  a  certain  number  of  lyric  poems, 
which  had  been  composed  during  her  life  and  at  the  time  of 
her  death  ;  he  furnished  ihem  with  an  historical  commentary 
and  scholastic  divisions,  and  thus  formed  his  first  book,  the 
'^  Vita  Nuova,"  *  Again,  he  thus  describes  the  author's  purpose  : 
'The  author's  aim  was  to  give  an  authentic  commentary  upon 
his  amorous  verses,  and  at  the  same  time  to  construct  a  monu- 
ment to  his  Beatrice.* 

Our  investigation  leads  us  to  a  very  diiTerent  estimate  of  the 
book,  as  regards  its  occasion,  its  motive,  and  its  composition. 
We  venture  to  surmise  that  its  occasion  rose  out  of  the  poet's 
meditation  for  the  plan  of  his  '  Commcdia,'  during  which  he 
perceived  the  necessity  of  a  substantial  personality  for  the  chief 
character  in  that  great  design.  Accordingly,  that  the  immediate 
aim  and  motive  of  the  '  Vita  Nuova'  was  to  acquire  for  his 
chief  character  an  historical  repute,  and  this  quite  independently 
of  the  question  whether  she  was  or  was  not  an  actual  person. 
Thirdly,  in  regard  to  its  composition,  wc  sec  no  reason  to 
believe  that  there  was  any  collecting  of  poems,  but  rather  that 
the  poems  were  composed  each  for  the  place  it  now  occupies, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  First  Sonnet. 

The  sum  of  our  conclusion  is  this  :  that  the  *  Vita  Nuova  *  is 
an  allegorical  story  of  the  conflict  of  Faith  and  Science,  and  that 
jd  this  conflict  lies  its  inner  and  its  veritable  meaning.  The 
outer  form  of  the  story  has  been  determined  by  a  motive  of  a 

more 
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more  superficial  kind — the  artistic  motive, — wbicb  required  that 

Re&trice  should  be  furnished  with  an  historical  record  to  qualify 

her    for    her  destined  place    in    the  '  Commcdia.*     The  '  Vita 

Nnora  *  and  the  'Commedia'  represent  one  train  of  thought,  of 

which  the  chief  summits  maj  be  verified  in  Inferno  i.  and  ii. ; 

Parsratorio  iix.  ff.  :   I'aradiso  i.  and  xxx.  and  xxxiii.    The  *  Vita 

\uuva'    contains,    but    hides    under    a    realistic  story  of  love, 

Dante's   vacillations    in    regard    to    the    chief  question  of   the 

em  in  which  he  lived.     As  Virtue  and  Pleasure  competed  for 

the  moral  possession  of  Hercules,  so  Faith  and  Science  disputed 

the   intellectual    allegiance    of   the    pilgrim  of    the    thirteenth 

centurr. 

And  this  conclusion  is  quite  unaffected  by  the  question 
whether  the  love  of  Dante  for  Beatrice  was  real  or  fictitious. 
Our  argument  leaves  room  for  every  variety  of  opinion  upon 
tbat  subject;  it  is  a  subject  wholly  external  to  the  spring  and 
source  of  the  *  Vita  Nuova.'  Whether  she  was  or  was  not  a  real 
penon  ;  and  if  so,  whether  she  was  a  woman  whom  he  loved, 
or  whether  she  was  to  him  onlv  some  bright  peculiar  star;  or 
thirdly,  whether  she  did  but  furnish  a  name  to  him — in  all  cases 
liike,  it  appears  that  she  was  added  for  poetical  imagery  after 
^e* Commedia'  had  been  outlined  in  the  poet's  mind. 

In  favour  of  the  interpretation  which  we  here  submit  to  the 
r»der,  we  may  urge  that  it  is  better  evidenced  than  any  other^ 
lUt  it  removes  more  difhcuUies  than  any  other,  and  that  it 
CQpplies  a  consistent  plan  and  a  continuous  development  from 
Inapii  Vita  Nova  down  to  the  last  canto  of  the  '  Paradiso.* 


\\n. 


(     -oi     ) 

AftT.  HI. — A  History  of  Gardening  in  England.     By  the    Hon. 
,«.  Alicia  Amherst.     London,  1895. 

THERE  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  something 
almost  pathetic  in  those  words  of  Emerson,  when,  after 
spending  whole  weeks  in  gardening,  he,  as  though  flinging 
tools  far  from  him,  bursts  out  with-^'  ^ay»  a  brave  scholar 
sbould  shun  it  like  gambling,  and  take  refuge  in  cities  and 
hotels  from  these  pernicious  enchantments!'  He  hnd  felt  what 
many  another  has  felt  from  the  earliest  days  of  history  ;  and 
while  he  struggles  thus  to  rid  himself  of  the  temptations  which 
have  been  eating  away  his  time,  he  proclaims  himself,  all  too 
•urcly,  as  a  true  lover  of  the  garden,  a  slave  to  its  fascinations 
despite  all  efforts  after  liberty. 

The  story  is  an  old  one.  Bacon  reminds  us  that  *God 
Almightie  first  planted  a  garden ' ;  and  if  it  was  the  duty  of  our 
first  parents  *■  to  dress  that  garden  and  to  keep  it/  so,  assuredly, 
has  the  love  of  gardening,  of  flowers  and  of  herbs,  occupied  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  men,  as  in  their  minds,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  No  class  has  escaped,  and  ihc  spell  has  fallen  st 
one  time  and  another  upon  kings  and  prophets,  philosophers  and 
poets,  upon  men  of  every  calling,  creed,  and  occupation,  while 
the  sympathies  of  men  of  science  and  learning  have  been 
frequently  enlisted  side  by  side  with  those  of  labourers  and 
artisans.  To  go  back  to  the  Bible  story  is  to  find  this  love 
of  the  garden  in  Deuteronomy  as  in  Genesis,  in  the  writings  of 
Solomon  as  in  the  words  of  Isaiah :  it  makes  itself  evident 
in  the  works  of  Euripides,  of  Aristotle,  of  Theophrastus,  of 
Qnintilian,  and  it  comes  out  again  and  again  in  the  verse  of 
V^irgil  and  in  many  a  glowing  passage  of  Pliny.  In  the  best 
days  of  the  Roman  Empire, — and  the  garden  of  the  Roman 
villa  must  have  possessed  many  peculiar  charms  long  before 
gardening  was  thought  of  in  these  islands, — the  science  of 
horticulture  was  already  widely  practised ;  the  love  of  flowers 
was  common  to  men ;  and,  were  we  able  now  to  look  into  the 
gardens  of  the  villas  of  those  davs,  we  should  see  terraces  and 
statues  and  glistening  marble  fountains,  gorgeous  yet  familiar 
flowers  and  tangled  masses  of  creepers,  and  beautifully  kept 
paths  leading  out  of  the  bright  sun,  where  the  lilies  grew  tall 
and  the  palms  waved,  into  ihe  deep  shade  of  the  ilei,  the 
laurel,  and  the  olive.  I'liny's  garden  may  have  been  of  this 
character;  and  also  Virgil's  at  Naples  or  at  his  country-house 
at  Nolo,  for  he  loved  to  have  (lowers  about  him.  Horace  was 
a  townsman  first,  but  ho  too  delighted  in  his  retreats  in  the 
rAJhjr  of  Ustictk  and  at  Tibur,  and  Ovid  carried  the  love  of  the 
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Wuitifttl  with  him  into  his  exile.  It  it  the  same  all  through  ; 
lod  whether  wc  read  of  the  gardens  of  Alcinous  or  of  the 
Hnperides,  of  those  of  Mfpcenas  or  of  the  rose  gardens  of 
MitiJis,  we  hear  always  of  their  charms  and  their  fascinations: 
tiiiic,  if  wc  require  an  instance  of  the  spell  which  the  practice 
of  the  art  of  gardening  has  ever  exercised,  wc  shall  find  one  in 
(bat  familiar  story  uf  the  smile  of  pity  on  the  counteoaoce 
(if  Diocletian,  when  he  looke<l  up  from  the  oahhnges  he  had 
pUnted  with  his  own  hand,  and  remarked  thai  he  was  no 
longer  to  he  tempted  to  resume  the  purple  now  that  he  had 
ODOe  tasted  real  happiness. 

Let  OS  endeavour  to  see  how,  step  by  step,  we  have  arrived 
It  ihat  universal  love  of  flowers  and  of  all  to  do  with  the 
^inlen  that  is  so  marked  a  feature  uf  our  own  day. 

The  work  which  we  have  placed  at  the  bead  of  this  article 
importa  to  be  a  history  of  gardening  in  England.  The  subject 
u  a  %'ast  one, — loo  vast  indeed  to  be  adequately  treated  in 
s  nngle  volume  of  any  ordinary  proportions.  Nevertheless, 
ftCarefal  division  of  the  subject  into  historical  periods  and  a 
jniseworthy  abstention  from  discursiveness  have  enabled  Miss 
Amherst  to  produce  a  clear  and  very  readable  sketch  of  the 
luitory  of  gardening.  She  has  brought  to  her  task  a  knowledge 
uf  practical  gardening,  a  fondness  lor  old  garden  literature,  a 
toy  evident  love  of  her  subject,  and  much  of  the  indispensable 
bcalty  for  taking  ])ains.  The  result  is  a  work  of  very  great 
Brrit,  which  rises  far  above  the  handbook  mn<]estly  suggested. 
loDtlensed  it  is,  and  of  necessity  so  ;  but  it  will  none  the  less 
fcc  fauad  of  value  and  of  interest  to  the  practical  gardener,  to 
ibe  lover  of  the  garden,  and  to  the  student  of  history. 

The  author  rightly  remarks  that  the  progress  in  gardening 
daring  the  present  century  has  been  so  rapid  that  to  take  even 
■  cursory  glance  at  it  in  all  its  branches  *  would  be  a  well-nigh 
eadless  task.*  It  is  for  tliis  reason  that  we  should  ha%'e  wished 
lo  ace  more,  rather  than  less  space  devoted  to  the  period.  The 
idvance  in  the  science  of  horticulture,  in  botany,  in  hybridisa- 
tioo,  and  classification,  have  been  so  marked  ;  the  efTccts  of  self 
%ad  cross  fertilisation  arc  so  widely  studied  and  understood  ; 
the  willing  aid  and  co-operation  of  men  of  science  are  so 
univeraaUy  obtainable;  collectors  are  so  well  equipped  and  the 
tcsults  of  their  self-imposed  labours  arc  so  important ;  and 
tho  wealth  of  variety  which  awaits  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
^udcaor  of  every  grade  is  now  so  remarkable,  that  the 
aineteroth  century  has  long  outshone  all  that  has  gone  before. 
U  is  true  that  the  sixteenth  century  gave  us,  among  others, 
WtlliaLm  Turner,  Gerard,  Parkinson,  and  Hugh  Piatt,  and  tliat 
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these  were  immediately  foUoved  hj  the  Tratleicants ;  a  crowd 
of  botanists,  berbalists,  and  collectors  added  grace  eren  to  the 
dajs  of  Klixabeili,  and  left  their  mark  upon  the  reigns  of  the 
first  two  Stewarts:  soon  after  the  dawn  of  the  last  centarr,  too, 
Fairchild  had  already  carried  out  the  first  successful  experi- 
ments in  cross-fertilisation  in  his  garden  at  Hoxton,  and 
Richard  Bradley  bad  made  a  study  of  the  movements  of 
sap;  a  little  later,  we  find  Kew  acquiring  fame  under  the 
skilful  hand  of  William  Alton,  while  a  general  advance  was 
being  made  in  the  practical  branches  t>f  horticulture,  ami  the 
books  dealing  with  the  garden  were  increasing  in  value  and 
importance  each  year.  But,  although  a  steady  building  up  bad 
thus  been  going  on,  it  wa«  reserved  for  this  century  to  produce 
Charles  Darwin ;  and  if  we  omit  the  names  of  those  who  have 
given  their  lives  to  the  study  of  plant  life  and  are  still  doing  so, 
we  may  at  least  refer  to  tho  labours  of  such  men  as  Sowerby, 
LoudoD,  John  Lindler,  William  Hooker,  and  William  Johnson. 
The  advance  has  Indeed  been  amazing,  and  the  results  have 
been  of  far-reaching  importance ;  yet,  while  we  may  con- 
template our  own  achievements  with  satisfaction,  we  must 
loyally  honour  those  labourers  who  went  before.  The  making 
of  our  gardens, — our  very  love  of  flowers,  like  our  powers  of 
appreciating  ihcm  in  all  their  beauty  and  significance, — 
has  not  been  the  work  of  this  century  or  of  that  ;  it  has  been 
the  result  of  education,  and  the  careful  and  patient  labours 
of  generations.  Our  gardens  have  progressed  as  the  nation 
progressed  ;  they  grew  gradually  more  beautiful,  and  received 
more  attention  and  regard  as  security  and  prosperity  increased 
in  these  islands;  and  they  have  now  gained  for  themselves 
a  very  distinct  place  in  our  lives  as  in  our  affections. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  following  for  the  most  part  the 
course  taken  in  the  volume  before  as,  let  us  go  back  to  the  days 
when  the  pleasures  of  the  garden  were  confined  to  few,  and 
the  wealth  of  flowers  that  is  uurs  to>day  was  as  yet  unknown. 

No  records  appear  to  be  in  existence  showing  that  gardening 
was  practised  in  this  country  previous  to  the  Roman  Conquest. 
In  gardening,  as  we  have  said,  the  Romans  were  highly  skilled, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  brought  with  tbem  many  of  the 
vegetables  we  still  grow,  as  well  as  many  of  our  fruits  and 
flowers.  They  laid  out  their  gardens  here  very  much  on  the 
plan  of  those  around  Rome,  and  for  a  time,  at  least,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  islands  reaped  no  incoDsiderable  advantage.  But 
then  tiiere  come  a  change.  The  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  was 
followed  by  invasion,  war,  blooiishetl  ;  the  arts  of  peace  came 
to  be  ao  /^/r^r  practised  ;  gardening  died  out  almost  altogether 
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ID  this  countrj,  and  our  Saxon  ancestors  had  to  content  them- 

selrex  for  many  a   long  day  with  those  vegetables,  fruits,  and 

herbs  that  had    been   suHicicntly  long  in  the  land  tn   become 

[Acclimatised.     They  apjxfar  tu  have  had  some  surt  of  cabbage, 

for  White  of  Sclborne  mentions  that  thcv  called  the  month  of 

February    *  sprout-calc.*     They  also,   possibly,    had    leeks,    the 

beet,    radish,   onion,    and    a   lew   other  herbs  and    vegetables; 

iheir   fruits    included  the    cherry,    which   is    indigenous,  pear, 

mulberry,  peach,  and  grape;  and  among  their  flowers  were  the 

rose,    violet,   poppy,   and    lily.      We    may,    however,    estimate 

bow  much  was  lost,  from   the  fact  that  many  species  which  had 

once  been  common  had  to  be  re-intrnduced  in  later  times. 

But  long  after  Saxon  days  gardening  continued  to  be  little 
thought  of,  and  it  is  not  until  we  come  to  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  that  we  meet  with  any  garden  records,  and 
ilwn  only  in  connexion  with  the  monasteries.  The  monks  wore 
men  of  peace  if  not  men  of  leisure,  and  the  storms  that  swept 
the  country  left  them  unharmed.  In  the  religious  houses 
vrgetables  were  an  important  item  of  diet,  and  no  doubt  the 
coTTespondence  that  was  carried  on  with  Italy  enabled  the 
uembers  of  the  different  fraternities  in  this  country  to  discover 
what  to  grow  with  the  best  chance  of  success.  Thus  the  monks 
t}«came  the  only  really  skilled  gardeners  in  the  land,  and  in  the 
'wvriyerd*  or  plantyard  of  the  abbey  or  the  priory  were  to  be 
fountt  vegetables,  the  herbs  used  as  medicines,  and  the  (lowers 
itiithe  decoration  of  the  altars;  while  hard  by,  and  also  under 
the  control  of  the  gardenarius^  was  'the  ortyerd '  or  '  tbo 
cherryyerd  *  with  the  fruit.  Few  traces  of  these  grounds  now 
remftin  ;  but  the  site  of  the  orchards  granted  tu  the  priory  of 
Llaathony  by  King  John  is  familiar  to  us,  as  also  are  the  former 
vineyards  of  the  Abbots  of  Gloucester.  The  terraces  where  the 
vines  grew  on  \'incyard  Hill,  as  it  is  still  called,  arc  easily 
Uaceable,  though  these  were  somewhat  disturbed  in  the  days  of 
(he  stcige  by  an  earthwork  thrown   up  lo  cotnmand  the  ford  at 

IOrer  and  the  great  trunk-roads  leading  from  Wales. 
Of  the  gardens  themselves  little  or  nothing  is  left  to  us,  and 
wc  can   only  gather  an   indistinct  picture  of  their  appearance 
from  the  old   rolls  and    accounts,  or    make   measure    of    their 
boundaries  from  the  line  of  some   ancient  wall,   or  hedge,  or, 
mxyhcj  fishpond,     iiut  white  we  thus  owe  much  to  the  monks 
who    remained    at    home  in    peace,    wc    are  also    indebted    to 
the  warlike  Orders   that   possessed   gardens   in   many  parts  of 
oglandy  and  were  no  doubt  careful  to  bring  home  additions 
them  when  returning  from    their  expeditions  to    the   Kast. 
.*be  OricniaJ  p)ane  at  Ribtton  is  said  to  have  becxv   T»VaxkXeiV 
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by  the  Templars,  and  Miss  Amherst  tells  us  that  *  at  the 
Chancery  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  England, 
in  Clerkenwell,  there  was  a  garden  in  the  time  of  Prior  Philip 
de  Thame  (1338)  which  was  still  existing  in  the  reijB^  of 
Henry  V  II..'  and  also  that  the  Hospitallers  had  a  house  and 
garden  at  Hampton  on  the  site  of  the  present  gardens  at 
Hampton  Court.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  reli- 
gious houses  and  Orders  were  the  only  owners  of  gardens  in 
the  Middle  Ages.  In  feudal  times,  when  castles  and  dwellings 
were  built  upon  sites  that  lent  themselves  chieHy  for  defence, 
and  moats  olten  surrounded  the  walls,  there  was  little  space  for 
a  garden,  and  nothing  to  encourage  men  to  lay  tuem  out  or  to 
cultivate  them.  Still  gardens  existed  even  then,  and  that 
there  were  royal  gardens  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies is  proved  by  the  records  of  payments  to  the  gardeners. 
We  bear  also  of  gardens  at  Clarendon  and  Windsor,  at  West- 
minster and  at  the  Tower.  Henry  HI.  owned  a  consider- 
able garden  at  Woodstock,  and  in  1250  orders  were  given  *  to 
make,  mund  about  the  garden  of  our  queen,  two  walls,  good 
and  high,  so  that  no  one  may  be  able  to  enter,  with  a  becoming 
and  honourable  herbary  near  our  fish  pond,  in  which  the 
same  queen  may  be  able  to  amuse  herself.'  The  king,  too,  was 
not  above  selling  his  garden  produce,  no  doubt  to  set  against  the 
expenses,  his  gardenor  receiving  100s.  a  year,  and  the  labourers 
:^^'/.  a  day.  la  the  Exchequer  Rolls  and  Liberate  Rulls,  as  also 
in  sundry  Record  Oflice  papers  of  the  time,  much  interesting 
matter  is  to  be  found:  not  only  arc  the  wages  and  expenses 
duly  entered,  but  also  the  prices  obtained  for  various  vegetables, 
as  well  as  the  names  of  the  most  popular  sorts  of  apples  and 
pears,  such  as  the  Costard  and  the  Penrmain  apple,  the  H^^ 
and  the  Calwcll  pear,  and  the  famous  \\'ardons. 

W^hcn  we  reach  the  fourteenth  century,  fine  gardens  and 
orchards  are  often  mentioned,  apart  from  those  of  the  monasteries. 
Many  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  made  gardens 
of  their  own,  Trinity  Hall  being  a  conspicuous  example.  Round 
London  numerous  gardens  existed,  and  the  market  ganlener  was 
already  in  business.  So  general  indeed  was  the  progress  that, 
before  the  fifteenth  century  dawned,  gardens  were  almust  always 
to  be  found  adjoining  dwellings  of  any  size,  and  even  the 
poorest  farmers  kept  a  plot  of  ground  where  they  grew  a  few 
vegetables.  But  the  gardens  of  those  <Iays  were  rarely  flower 
gardens  :  only  the  very  rich  indulged  in  flowers  ;  the  gardens  of 
their  poorer  neighbours  being  devoted  almost  entirely  to  fennel 
and  saffron,  which  were  grown  in  large  quantities,  parsley, 
Mtioty  gaslick,  leeks,  onions,  and  cabbages.     But  if  flowers  were 
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litlle  considcretJ,  fruit  became  more  plentiful  and  received  more 
ittfntion.  Cherries  and  strawberries  were  hawked  in  the 
itreets  of  London,  and  medlars  and  peaches  were  common. 
GotMeberries  and  raspberries  were  also  grown,  but  the  apricot 
faj  not  as  yet  introduced.  One  apple  is  particularly  mentioned, 
Ihe  Bitter-sweet :  iruil  of  this  name,  sweet  when  first  bitten  and 
bitter  or  sour  afterwards,  still  grows  in  hedges  in  the  West 
«oontry,  though  now  rarely  gathered  even  for  rough  cider. 

The  gardens  of  the  fifteenth   century  were  generally  small, 

Mjuarc  enclosures,  very  neatly  kept ;  tlic  paths  were  of  gravel  ; 

leats  made  of  turf  were  provided  in  recesses  in  the  walls ;  and 

no  garden  was  considered  complete   without  an  arbour  and  a 

'playing  place.*     Flowers  were  grown,  hut  many  of  these  were 

<iestined  for  the  same  fate  as  the  herbs — roses,  violets,  and  prim- 

tHei,  among  others,  being  eaten.     The  periwinkle  was  a  very 

favourite  ilower  in  the   gardens  of  the   fifteenth   century  ;   and 

^   besides  the  commoner  indigenous  kinds,  we  bear  of  clove  pinks, 

V^iUyflowers,  white  and  red  roses,  the  yellow  and  the  purple  iris, 

H^Various    lilies,    cranesbills,   popples,    the  scabious,   hollyhocks, 

^^}>eonies,  and  columbines.     There  was  no  dearth  of  flowers  in  those 

"^^sys,  and  we  can   picture  these  small,  beautifully  kept  gardens, 

^bere  *  showers  sweet  of  rain  descended  soft' — sun-traps  they 

Const  have  been   with  their  big,  high  walls — as  gay  as  any  of 

ciur  own ;  the  Howers  sheltered  and  growing  strong  and  tall ; 

maidens  weaving  their  chaplets;  folk  clad  in  the  dresses  which 

ire  associate  with  quaint  illuminations  and  parchments;  and 

Itbe  language  talked  in   those   turfed   recesses,   while  the  quiet 
fauurs  slipped  away,  such  as  would  recall  the  tales  of  Chaucer 
or  the  writings  of  Gower,  Lydgate,  or  Skelton, 
Early  Tudor  times  witnesse*!   many  innovations  and  altera- 
Hhds  in  the  garden.     Railed   flower-beds  were  introduced;  the 
flits,  some  two  feet  high,  of  trellis  form  and  painted   various 
Cak>ur8,  no  doubt  foreshadowing  the  introduction,  later  on,  of 
fhc  'knottc'  or  *  knotted  bed'  laid  out  in  intricate  geometrical 
pwterns.     The  mount  or  raised   place,  generally  crowned  with 
^n  arbour  or  sumuier-house,  also  became  a   prominent  feature 
*t)d  ail'orded  a  view  of  the  country  round  ;  while  the  custom  of 
c^lipping  trees  into  quaint  shapes,  which  had  been  practised  by 
^he   Komans  centuries  before,    and  which   was  now   known  as 
topiary    work '   {ars   topiaria),   began    to    come    into    fashion. 
Xhe  garden  was  altogether  receiving  more  attention  :  there  was 
greater    security     for    life    and     properly ;     and,    by    the    time 
4ienry  VIII.  reached  the  throne,  gardens  were  already  growing 
Xn  sixe,  and  were  deemed  safe  if  they  lay  beyond   the  shadow 
^f  the  castle   walls,     The   larger  gardens  were   generally  now 

managed 
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manap^ed  by  a  hend-g^ardener,  whose  pay  wag  12/.  a  year;  llie 
labourers  receiving  from  3rf.  to  Gt/.  a  day;  the  women  employed 
in  wee<)ing»  2r/.  and  3(/.  a  day;  and  the  prices  of  garden  tools 
ranging  from  4r/.  to  \s. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizal>eth,  the  development  of  the  garden  was 
still  more  marked.  The  additions  to  the  flower-garden  included 
crown  imperials,  cyclamens,  the  Lobelia  cardimtUs^  the  passion 
flower,  the  wnntheras,  sunflowers,  larkspurs,  marvel  of  Peru, 
sweet  sultan,  bachelor's  buttons,  and  white  lilac.  Flowering 
trees  and  shrubs  were  also  brought  in  in  large  numbers, 
among  them  the  cotoneaster  and  the  laburnum ;  and  in  the 
*  cook's  garden,'  besides  new  varieties  of  various  vegetables,  the 
potato  was  grown  for  the  first  time.  VVc  may  remark  here, 
that  though  potatoes  were  introduced  in  1585-6,  a  long  time 
elapsed  before  they  came  into  general  use,  for  we  find  Gilbert 
White  writing  in  177S:  *  Potatoes  have  prevailed  in  this  little 
district,  by  means  of  premiums,  within  these  twenty  years  only, 
and  are  much  esteemed  here  now  by  the  poor,  who  would  scarce 
have  ventured  to  taste  them  in  the  last  reign.' 

The  Elizabethan  garden  possessed  many  new  features.  Flower- 
be<la  were  now  ui:i<]e  open  and  were  bordered  by  a  neat  edging 
of  box,  by  lead  or  wood  cut  into  a  castellated  pattern,  or  by  the 
shank-bones  of  sheep.  Topiary  work  and  clipped  hedges  in- 
creased much  in  p<ipularity  ;  the  maze  came  into  fashion  as 
well  as  the  pleached  alley  or  'covert'  walk,  made  by  interlacing 
the  branches  of  various  trees,  such  as  the  wych-elm,  hornbeam, 
willow,  and  lime.  Arbours  were  also  cut  out  of  privet,  or  made 
of  wood  and  covered  with  honeysuckle  and  clematis;  lawns 
were  nicely  kept ;  walks  grew  wider,  being  known  as  *  forth- 
rights  * ;  and  fountains,  as  also  ponds  and  streams,  were  to  be 
found  in  many  gardens.  There  was  thus  an  evident  desire  t<^ 
break  away  from  the  earlier  formality  ;  and  while  our  gardens 
in  this  way  came  to  have  a  distinct  national  character  of  their 
own,  horticulture  generally  received  a  great  stimulus  by  reason 
of  the  knowledge  that  those  highly-skilled  gardeners,  the 
Huguenots,  brought  with  them  to  our  shores. 

No  better  description  of  the  Klizabethan  garden  is  to  be 
found  than  the  one  Bacon  bas  left  us  in  bis  well-known  essay. 
A  garden  to  him  was  '  the  purest  of  humane  pleasures,  the 
greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits  of  man,  without  which  build- 
ings and  pallaces  are  but  grosse  handy  works/  The  'prince- 
like' ganlen  of  the  [leriod  should  not,  he  thought,  be  less  than 
thirty  acres  in  extent,  to  be  divided  into  three  parts — *a  greene 
in  the  entrance,  a  heath  or  desart  in  the  going  forth,  and  the 
maine  garden  in  the  midst,  besides  alleys  on  both  sides.'     Four 

acres 
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ures  were  to  be  assigned  to  the  g:rcen,  'six  to  the  bcath,  fuure 

and  foure  to  either  side,  and  twelve  to  the  malne  garden.'     The 

green  was  pleasant  to  the  e^e  because  its  prass  was  *  kept  finely 

sbome,'  and  also  because  it '  gave  a  faire  alley  in  the  midst.'    And 

because  this  alley  would  be  long,  and  'you  ought  not  to  buy  the 

shade  in  the  garden  by  going  in  the  sunne  tborow  the  greene,' 

there  should  be  a  covert  alley  on  either  side  upon  carpenters* 

work,  about  twelve  feet  high,  by  which  you  may  go  in  shade 

into  the  garden.     Flowers  he  would  have  all  through  the  year, 

bill  he  did  not  approve  of  knots  and  figures  of  divers  coloured 

rarihs  :  *ihey  be  but  toyes,  as  good  sights  you  may  see  many 

times  in  tarts.*     The  main  garden  was  to  be  square,  'encom- 

fuied  on  all   the  foure  sides  with  a  stately  arched  hedge,  the 

uches  to  be  upon  pillars  of  carpenters'  work  of  some  ten  Foot 

hifEh  and  six  Foot  broad.'     And  over  every  arch  *  there  was  to  be 

i  little  turret  with  a  belly  enough  to  receive  a  cage  of  birds,'  and 

between  the  arches  ^  some  other  Utile  figure,  and  broad  plates  of 

toiind,  coloured  glasse  for  the  sunne  to  |>lay  upon,'     The  hedge 

mu  to  be  raised  upon  a  bank,  not  sleep,  and  set  all  with  flowers, 

ind  the  space  within  the  great  hetlge  kept  for  variety  of  device, 

tboQgh  this  was  not  to  be  '  too  busie.'     Bacon  did  not  approve 

of 'images,*  but  he  liked  *  little  low  Hedges,'  and  *  pretty  pyra- 

mides,  and  faire  columnes   upon   frames  of  carpenters*  worke/ 

U(l  arbours  with  scats,  also  fountains  of  various  kinds,  the  water 

to  be  kept  always  clean  and  free  from  muss  or  mud.      Pools,  he 

considered,  *  marred   all,'  as   they  *makc    the  garden    unwhol- 

loae,  and    full  of  flies  and   frogs.'     Trees,  too,  be  would  not 

»llow  in   the  third  part — the  heath ;  there  were  to  be  thickets 

nude  only  of  swcetbriar  and   honey&uckle  and  wild  vines,  the 

^Dnd    being   set    with    violets,    strawberries,    and    primroses. 

Then   he  would  have  *  little  mote    hils,  such  as  are    in  wild 

beathes,'   and    these   were  to  be  planted   with  all    the    flowers 

common  to  the  time,  white  some  also  were  to  have  *  standards 

of  little  bushes  prickt  upon  their  top,  to  be  kept  with  cutting 

that  they  grow  not  out  of  course.'     Other  particulars  he  gives, 

relating  to  the  gravel  paths,  the  turf,  and  the  flower-beds,  and 

be  finishes  his  description,  in  which  he  has  mentioned  almost 

every  feature  of  a  garden  of  the  period,  by  saying  :  '  So  have  I 

made  a  platforme  of  a  princely  garden,  partly  by  precept,  partly 

by  drawing — not  a  modele,  but  some  gcnerall  lines  of  it — and 

in  this  1  have  spared  for  no  cost.* 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  we  first  hear  of  forcing, 
the  living-rooms  being  utilised  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for 
protecting  during  the  winter  months  the  less  hardy  plants  that 

tr  being  introduced  from  abroad.     The  lore  of  flowers 
was 


I 
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wan  increasing,  and  they  were  much  used  for  room-decoratioi^ 
being  not  only  plar^eti  in  vases  or  polSj  but  also  strewn  on  tbfl 
floor  with  the  rushes.  The  (jueen  bad  a  regularly  appointed 
'  herbe  strew<*r,'  whose  duty  it  was  to  scatter  sweet-scented  herbs 
and  flowers  about  her  rooms,  and  considerable  sums  were  spent 
in  this  way.  Window-gardening  was  also  practised,  especially^ 
in  this  and  the  succeeding  reigns,  the  boxes  being  of  lead,  or  o£ 
wood  pitched  inside.  The  days  of  the  conservatory  and  the! 
forcing-frame  were  still  far  distant,  but  in  a  few  isolated' 
instances  oranges  and  lemons  were  successfully  grown,  and^ 
more  attention  was  paid  to  melon  culture.  The  original  ide»^ 
of  warming  buildings  used  for  such  purposes  was  to  heat  thei 
walls,  and  thus  we  find  the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  firei 
recommended  as  a  suitable  place  for  a  *  bouse '  of  the  kind.} 
Regular  orangeries  arc  not  spoken  of  until  the  reign  oi\ 
Charles  I.,  the  buildings  being  then  merely  large  rooms  with 
ample  window  space,  and  the  trees,  grown  in  tubs,  being  usually 
carrieil  out  into  the  garden  in  summer  as  they  occasionally  are 
in  our  own  day. 

Many  of  the  old  gardens  suflTered  much  during  the  Revolation  ; 
but  if  few  new  gardens  of  any  si/e  were  laid  out  in  the  days] 
of  the  Stewarts,  gardening  nevertheless  made  steady  progresal 
all  through  the  seventeenth  century.  Our  gardens  had  already 
surpassed  those  of  the  Continent;  and  thus  Pepys,  recording  » 
conversation  with  the  ingenious  Hugh  May  on  'the  fashion  oil 
gardens  to  make  them  plain,*  says: —  •' 

*  We  havo  the  best  walks  of  graToll  in  the  world,  France  baTioffl 
none,  nor  Italy;  and  our  green  of  onr  bowling  allicfl  is  better  th^ 
any  thoy  have.  80  nur  husIuL-ss  hure  being  ayre,  this  is  the  best 
way,  only  with  a  little  mixtiiru  of  statues,  or  pote,  whicli  may  1>|| 
handsome,  and  so  filled  with  auothcr  [>ot  of  such  or  8uch  a  flower  oct 
greene,  as  the  season  of  the  year  will  bear.  And  then  for  doworsy 
they  are  beet  seeu  in  a  little  plat  by  themselves:  besides,  theis 
borders  spoil  the  walks  of  auothcr  garden.'  j 

Such  indce<l  were  the  development  of  the  art  of  gardeaingi 
and  the  growth  of  knowledge,  that  men  came  by  degrees  to  looQ 
upon  their  predecessors  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  as  people  whol 
bad  known  comparatively  little ;  and  if  Evelyn,  busy  in  hid 
garden  at  Says  Court,  laughed  at  those  who  issued  theiil 
'compleat  *  works  on  gardening,  the  inpouring  of  new  plants 
and  the  development  taking  place,  especially  towards  the  end' 
of  the  century,  led  many  to  think  that 'Nature  had  now  been! 
quit«  emptied  of  all  her  fertile  store,'  I 

The  increased  attention  paid  to  bulbs  was  another  rerri 
noticeable  feature  of  the  times.     The  *  Tulip  fever,*  as  it  wnft| 

called,! 
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^^Ued,  wms  at  its  height  in  Hnllaml  and  naturally  affected   this 

^coantT)*.  Bulbs  were  changing  hands  there  at  prices  ranging 
fnwD  2,0*)0  to  4,600  florins,  and  Lindley  writes  that  their  value 
'roje  above  that  of  the  most  precious  metals.'  But  it  was  not 
ia  mere  flower- growing  that  men  indulged.  Many  collectors 
wcTC  at  work»  notably  the  three  generations  of  Tradescants, 
thmaghout  the  reigns  of  James  1.  and  Charles  1.  The 
lint  botanical  gnrdcn  was  begun  at  O.xford  in  1G32,  and 
thirty  years  later  the  first  flower-shows  were  held  at  Norwich. 
Attention  was  also  paid  to  the  best  means  of  getting  rid  of 
^:3inien  pests,  while  the  due  ordering  of  bees  was  considered  to 
be  part  of  a  gardener*s  duties,  and  beehives  were  to  be  found  in 
tU  gardens.  Nor  did  fruit  culture  escape  attention.  James  I. 
had  done  much  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  by 
importing  trees  in  great  numbers  from  France;  but  orchards 
irwe  now  planted  with  greater  !>kill,  the  distance  between  the 
trees  was  more  considered,  and  pruning  and  grafting  were 
itadied  in  connexion  with  wall-fruit  and  espaliers.  The  Black 
Hart  cherry  is  spoken  of  at  this  time  as  *  a  very  special  fruit' ; 
iweral  varieties  of  nectarines  and  figs  are  also  rcferre<l  to  ;  and 

:      unong  peaches,  the  nutmeg  and  Newington  were  considered  *a 
ftTj  large  and  gnllant  fruit.* 
The    Dutch    influence    gn»w    stronger    with    the     advent    of 

I      WiUiam  III,,  and  left  its  mark   on   many  a  garden  and  park. 

!■  Toptar}'  work  was  carried  to  excess  ;  fountains  came  still  more 

P  into  fashion,  and  the  knotte  was  replaced  liy  the  parterre, 
'famished  with  greens  and  flowers,*  or  *  cut  oat  curiously,'  as 
Hinmer  tells  us,  *  into  embroi<lcry  of  flowers,  and  shapes  of 
uabeiqnes.  animals,  or  birds,  ur  feuillages.'  Gardens  were  laid 
out  of  much  larger  size  ;  attempts  were  here  nnd  there  made  to 
g«t  still  further  away  from  the  old  formality,  and  a  desire  to  see 

ij  beyond  the  confines  of  the  garden  was  evinced  that  was  destined 
before  long  to  alter  its  character  altogether.  So  large  were 
miny  of  the  new  gardens,  that  their  owners  found  it  no  longer 
pooible  lo  keep  them  trim  and  neat.  The  gardens  of  the  Duke 
of  Montague  in  Northamptonshire  covered  more  than  a  hundred 
ictes,  and  others  were  being  laid  out  of  from  fifty  to  eighty 
acres.  The  avenues  in  the  park  were  planted  so  as  in  fall  in 
aith  the  plan  of  the  garden  ;  and  the  straight  walks  of  the  garden, 
which  belonged  especially  lo  Queen  Anne*s  time,  were  edged 
with  trees,  kept  clipped,  so  that  the  eye  might  be  led  to  some 
distant  point  in  the  park  beyond.  But  while  clipping  thus 
r«nained  in  fashion,  people  grew  tired  of  the  hedge  and  the 
alley  and  turned  their  attention  instead  to  clipping  single  trees 
and  shrubs.     To  such  an  extent  was  this  carried  that  it  became 
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m  b«l  ridiculous.  Many  turned  it  into  fun  altogether^  and 
l^tw«*&  •Alirit-al  remarks  on  *  the  verdant  sculpture'  of  the 
MKMxl  fchowt  bow  the  custom  was  regarded  in  some  quarters. 
Xtt  ulist  |>ucs  out  a  catalogue  of  his  productions,  the  same  being: 
O0M«<i  fur  iolr. 

'  Adiuifc  autl  Hve  in  yovr,  Adam  a  little  nbattered  bj  the  fall  of  the 
tow  \fi  Vuuwltfilge  iu  the  great  stunn  ;  Evo  aud  the  surpcut  very 
"fcrm**^^*^  ^t.  George  in  box,  hiti  arm  scarce  long  enough,  but  will 
bit  iu  ounJition  to  stick  the  dragon  by  uext  April;  a  green  dragon 
vlihv  Malut\  witli  a  tail  of  ground  ivy  for  the  present  (N.B. — these 
Iwv  uvil  W  Im3  sold  8eparatelr).  Divers  eminent  raodorn  poets  in  bays, 
Muiuuwlmt  bligbtotl,  to  be  di8i)0scd  of  a  pennyworth.  A  quickset  hog 
«ht>l  uji  into  a  poroupine,  by  its  being  forgot  iu  rainy  weather.' 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  craze,  there  was  an  increasing  desire 
for  thi'  iit-CttUcd  '  natural  garden,'  and  the  development  of  land- 
sVMpc'-jjardening  thus  induced  led  to  the  destruction  of  many 
ulit'fashioned  gardens  throughout  the  country:  walls  were 
thrown  dtiwn,  terraces  swept  away,  clipped  hedges  which  had 
•UukI  lor  generations  were  destroyed,  and  it  seem(?d  as  if,  in  that 
\iU<4|Uo(i*d  expression  of  Horace  Walpolc,  people  had  in  their 
buklu  *  leniM'd  the  fence  *  with  Kent,  and  *  found  that  all  nature 
was  a  Knrucn/  But  if  the  discovery  thus  suddenly  made  was 
UlP  I'HUio  of  some  loss,  something  also  was  gained.  The 
dlitaiUHt,  with  iu  lights  and  shades,  its  blue  hills,  hanging 
WoihU,  and  grassy  undulations,  ami  occasionally,  too,  that 
which  Is  oflen  sorely  missed  in  our  English  landscape — a  river 
or  ft  lak«i — were  thrown  open  to  the  garden,  and  the  discovery  of 
\\w  tiiPi  of  the  ha-ha,  cunningly  devised,  did  away  with  many 
of  the  hiird  lines,  the  boundaries  and  conventionalities  to  which 
|m4mle  \\m\  been  so  long  accustomed. 

Thrri*  was  thus  something  almost  approaching  an  outcry 
rtUHliut  the  former  artificiality  ;  but  a  remedy  was  not  imme- 
dUlely  discovered  :  far  from  it.  People  destroyed  in  hot  haste ; 
liul  ihn  eaily  diiys  of  landscape-gardening  were  marked,  for  all 
iUhIi  by  III!  "urtirulality  scarcely  less  than  that  which  had  to  be 
tfltl  lid  *d,  «nd  in  striving  after  originality  the  landscapc-gar- 
V(nw\  I'nH  loo  often  into  a  miserable  atrectulion.  His  eflorts  to 
urUltiVt*  grivfti  ihings  led  to  a  wild  and  ill-considered  policy  of 
ditslinolloM,  *s  irrrpnrnble  as  it  was  deplorable ;  and,  in  looking 
Uvk.  w«»  vannol  forgive  the  blindness  that  was  unable  to  appre- 
i>lnti<  lilt'  beauty  of  the  o\A  style,  any  more  than  we  can  condone 
Oil'  iuiu't'tt  ihtii  «*ould  look  upon  an  artificial  stream  and  eiclaim, 
♦  riinmr.I  rhiuno.!  thou  wilt  never  forgive  me !  *  'Capa- 
IdllU  '  PiowH  ft"»l  *»»  successor  Rcpton  were  the  agents  who 
\\\{\\m\  poitrrily  of  beautiful   old-fashioned  gardens,  in  every 
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coant^r  in  Knglimd  ;  and  on  this  account,  if  on  no  other,  we  agree 

heartily  with  Miss  Amherst  when  she  writes,  that  we  should  be 

thankful    indeeil    thot    *  a    few    people    were    left    of   sufBcient 

strength  of  mind  to  resist  the  all-powerful  Drown.'     Por  a  time 

the  new  fashion  reigned  well-nigh  supreme;  but  there  followed 

a  reaction,  and  doubts  by  degrees  arose  as  to  whether  all  that 

was  being  done   was  so  absolutely  in   the  right  direction    as 

many  supposed,— whether  there    was  not  something    palpably 

fteak  and  unreal  after  all   in  the  'natural  landscape' in  which 

miay  a  fine  mansion  found  itself  standing  naked.      It  was  well 

it  WAS  so.     All  that  Brown  and   his  following  achieved  is  not 

to  be  condemned,   but   we    rejoice    that    the  close  of   the  last 

ctDtury  and   the  beginning  of  this   were  marked  by   a  happy 

desire  to  bring  the  surroundings  of  the  garden  into  harmony 

with  the  garden  itself,  without  sacriBcing  the  whole  of  the  work 

of  former  times  to  the  axe  and  the  saw,  the  navvy  and  the  tip- 

un.     By  this  means  many  perfect  examples  of  the  old-fashioned 

tfudens  of  England   were  preserved   to  us,  and,  as  we  saunter 

through  them  now  under  shelter  of  their  tall  clipped  hedges  or 

hr  their  bright  herbaceous  borders,  they  charm  us  by  reason  of 

their  quaintnrss,  they  satisfy  us  because  of  the  things  that  they 

'fll  OS,   and    we   love  them  for  their  peace  and  quietude,  and 

fnr  the  old-world  grace  and  beauty  that  they  wear. 

The  history  of  the  garden  is  a  fascinating  study  ;  and  if  space 
ii>rbi(ls  more  than  a  passing  reference  to  the  various    periods 

rinto  which  that  history  may  be  divided,  we  may  still  see  how 
KTsdual  and  how  steady  the  progress  has  been,  and  for  this 
ressoD  may  the  better  appreciate  the  wonders  of  our  own  days. 
^fot  only  is  our  wealth  in  flowers  greater  than  it  has  ever  been 
ijtfore  in  our  history,  but  the  love  of  flowers  and  of  gardening 
ii  more  general,  and  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  horticulture 
it  Qow  possessed  by  every  class.  Nor  is  this  all.  Enterprise, 
hacked  by  knowledge  and  by  money,  constantly  adds  to  our 
slrrady  bewildering  mass  of  possessions;  and,  as  each  year  gives 
Bs  something  new  and  still  more  beautiful,  we  begin  tu  realize 
*t  last  that  here  there  is  no  finality — that  Nature's  wealth  is 
illimttable ;  that  grace  and  texture,  variation  in  form,  and 
hesutv  in  the  endless  combination  of  colour  will  go  on  and 
•o;  and  that  in  no  single  instance  will  Nature  ever  repeat 
^_benelf,  because  ihc  source  from  which  she  draws  is  as  infinite 
^■*s  it  Is  invisible. 

^m  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  new  hybrids  that  are  con- 
^^'ontly  appearing  in  order  to  realize  the  truth  of  this.  Not  only 
^  are  roses,  chrysanthemums,  begonias,  primulas,  dahlias,  carna- 

k lions,  geraniums,  and  a  whole  host  of  equally  familiar  flowers, 
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iocreaAing  in  number  and  ^'ariety  each  year,  but  we  begin  to 
experience  some  difficulty  in  finding  room  for  those  we  already 
hare.  Our  beds  and  our  borders  become  crowded,  and  yet  we 
are  always  meeting  with  plants  we  should  like  to  possess  and 
might  easily  grow  ;  while,  as  if  in  despair  uf  keeping  pace  with 
the  times,  societies  are  formed  which  devote  themselves  to  the 
coltiration  of  some  particular  flower  ;  6rms  associate  themselres 
primarily  with  roses,  lilies,  chrysanthemums,  or  orchids,  and 
are  recognised  as  authorities;  and  costly  illustrated  books  make 
their  appearance  at  such  frequent  intervals  that  in  some  direc- 
tions they  bid  fair  to  developc  into  libraries  with  the  varieties  of 
one  flower  as  their  subject.  Xo  pains,  or  ingenuity,  or  money 
axe  spared,  and  unique  specimens  are  searched  for  in  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  world.  The  outlay  is  in  some  cases  enor- 
mous. Orchids  may  have  little  to  do  with  our  subject,  their 
cultivation  being  a  very  special  branch  of  the  gardener's  art, 
yet  it  is  well  wc  should  refer  to  the  enormous  sums  that  are 
expended  in  forming  a  collection  of  these  fascinating  Bowers. 
Syndicates  are  constituted  for  their  importation,  and  a  number 
of  skilled  collectors,  who  often  carry  their  lives  in  their  hands, 
are  always  at  work  in  the  East  Indies,  in  Mexico,  in  the 
hot,  steamy  swamps  of  Brazil,  in  Madagascar,  searching  for  new 
specimens :  20,000/.  and  more,  it  is  said,  may  be  easily  spent 
upon  a  collection  ;  310  guineas  have  been  paid  for  a  Ct/prij»e- 
dium  SUmeif  300  for  Vanda  Sanderiana^  336  for  Aerides  hau' 
rencue^  220  for  Catllet/a  MendcUi  Wuntii^  and  the  prices  of  a 
large  number  of  others  range  from  100  to  200  guineas  a  plant. 
Snch  sums  must  be  left  to  the  millionadre  ;  but  unique  speci- 
mens of  almost  any  plant  always  now  command  the  highest 
prices ;  and  if  *  tlie  trade  *  is  always  searching  for  something  new, 
the  public  is  ever  ready  to  buy.  Thus,  though  few  may  give 
the  prices  just  quoted,  scores  of  people  were  ready  to  pay 
ten  guineas  for  the  bulbs  of  the  iJiium  auratum  when  it  first 
appeared,  from  ten  to  twelve  guineas  for  the  L,  Lowiy  or  three 
for  the  Ilenrifi  or  yellow  lily  of  China,  just  as  there  are  numbers 
content  to  pay  a  guinea  apiece  for  the  bulbs  of  new  varieties. 

But  the  actual  sums  of  money  spent  on  plants  and  flowers — 
and  we  have  recently  witnessed  some  startling  instances — is  not 
the  most  remarkable  side  of  the  question.  It  is  the  universal 
and  real  love  of  flowers  that  we  meet  witli  wherever  we  look, 
no  less  than  the  way  in  which  this  love  is  being  fostered  and 
encouraged,  that  strikes  us,  far  more  than  the  mere  lavishness 
that  boniers  too  often  on  a  vulgar  ostentation.  Go  where  we 
will  now,  in  town  or  country,  we  are  ct>ntinunlly  made  aware  of 
it.     Everywhere  our  public  parks  are  beautified;  everywhere, 
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to  dkfaaU  of  other  means  of  flowcr-gruwing-,  we  arc  conscious 

uf  the  window-box ;    the  backyard  in    tbc   suburbs   is   often 

lirighEened  hy  a  llower-bed  ;  and  if  ihcrc  is  a  patch  of  ground  in 

J  frapt  of  the  semi-detached  villa,  it  too  has  its  flowers,  ihe  grass 

[plot  ts  mown  with  a  diminutive  machine,  and  the  ubiquitous 

vtmftlopsis  set  to  cover  the  wall.     The  beautv  of  cottage  gardens 

btir  history  dates  from  Tudor  times — is  proverbial  ;  and  to 

■^p) into  the  country  to-day,  especially  westward,  where  the  soil 

ud  cLimate  are  kind,  is  to  find  there  gardens  growing  brighter 

eirfi  year:   there  is  always  ro<un   for  flowers   in  spile  of  the 

ponible  claims  of  a  *  long*  family  and  the  consequent  demand  for 

p'}tatoes,  and  annuals  and  perennials  grow  strong  and  together, 

like  the  roses  that  climb  the  wall  to  the  thatch  or  the  honey- 

uckle  embowering  the  porch.     In  many  parts  of  England  now 

iIm  village  flower-show  is  becoming  an  annual  event,  and  each 

jursach  shows  grow  more  common  both  in  town  and  country. 

In  Jane  we  are  met  by  the  rose  shows,  and   we  close  the  list 

»ilh  the  chrysanthemums  and  fruit  of  November.     There  are 

||rties  open  to  every  class,  and   the  encouragement  thus  given 

Iciaoot   be   unattended    with  results,  especially  where  the  pro- 

iiianal  and  the  amateur  have  equally  a  place.     But  encourage- 

bttt  docs   not  begin   and  end  with  the  shows.     Our  munici- 

ilities,    our     town     councils    and     corporations,    the     leading 

dustrial    companies  and    the  great  manufacturers,  alike  give 

stance  and  support;  and  the  result  is  that,  whether  at  the 

■works  or  the  water-works,  at  the  docks  or  by  the  locks  of 

jtiie  river  or  canal,  about  tbc  factory  walls  or  in  front  of  the 

jlMtpital,  on  the  platforms  of  the  railway  station  or  at  the  foot 

loftlic  solitary  lighthouse  of  the  coast,  flowers  have  everywhere 

|Lpltce,  and  give  their  life  to  beautify,  if  it  be  possible,  sur- 

ilings  that  are  of  necessity  tame  and  commonplace.* 


*  At  an  imtunctf,  we  mav  citu  two  uf  the  great  railwAj  campnniott.  The 
Y^  Weatent  nud  the  Alidlaiid  ofiVtr  KUimt  of  moQcy  anuimlly  to  encourage 
Ifhtfam  gaidebK.  lu  the  4*&«e  of  th«  furmt^r  criiiiparir  a  n'giilAr  Hyfttpm 
[*•  b«ai  in  op^tioa  for  elghtcfn  years,  250?.  bcin-r  »r.to<l  arimiRlly  for  the 
[I'upnse.  Tlui  line  w  divided  into  twelve  scctinnsi.  To  ciich  a  fi|Hcinl  prian 
[^itfci  •nu'dod,  and  there  are  1G5  (inliaary  prizos,  ritngins;  front  .'•'-  t^  10<.,  » 
'  ~  '  >  awcvttful  vtationd  buing  published  cikoh  Vcnr.  A  cin^nliir  \»  oJbo  Bcnt 
tiing  n  complete  list  ot'  plants  suitnlili-  for  VBni>ns  ptirpiwt* — for 
at  1xinit.*r&  for  fiummerlu'ddin^,  for  niixe<l  borders  "f  hnrdy  iilnnts,  for 
rboddiog,  lu  well  as  u  list  of  cvitrgrct:n9  and  crei-pers.  tu;;ether  with  pu- 
na to  livi;;ht,  colour,  tlaXt^  f<>r  wiwiui^,  und  uiuny  other  nc^cmsry  hints, 
'iland  Riflufay  dev-'to  20<ir  in  thv  ,<ftin«  way.  the  pri»-s  ruuffinK  from 
JL|o5«.  A  fnlly  quQiitied  inspector,  whoso  dutiiw  take  him  \u  every  (Art 
Fi'"--  ■  '  ■■'itcd  to  deul  with  the  matter,  and  tlio  whole  H'/heme  ig  pro- 
■'.  Tlie  Oiffut  Nortlifim  imd  tho  Ldiniuii  and  North- Wcsicru 
tiDontts  to  their  mnn  whrre  pn^eihlc,  the  nuniWr  of  nllotiueata 
» ol  Uic  torntor  company  reachiog  very  neurly  l^iOO. 
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And  as  if  still  further  to  foster  the  taste  for  flowers,  the  seed 
mercbBnt  and  the  flower-farmer,  while  carr}'ing  on  a  keen  coni- 
prtition  among  themselves,  are  spending:  large  sums  upon  costly 
illustrated  catalogues,  and   these  reach  us  not  unly  from   manr 
parts  of  our  own  country,  but  also  from  Holland,  France^  and 
Germany.       We   live  in    days  when   advertising    makes  town 
and  country  hideous,  but  it  assumes  one  form  at  least  which  is 
pleasing  to  the  eye.     To  leave  London   by  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal railways  is  to  pass  through  the  gardens  of  our  best  kaoira 
seed-growers.     Acres  arc  here  devoted  to  flower-growing;  and 
though   colours   are  evidently  arranged   to  dazzle  the  eye,  no 
combinations  of  flowers  in  masses  can  ever  be  ugly,  and  tbus 
these  gardens  remain  a  never-failing  source  of  enjoyment    It 
may  be  added  that  the  number  of  parcels  of  seeds  and  pl&ots 
sent  out  by  one  or  two  of  these  firms  daily,  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,    is    prodigious,  the    transfer   of  packages    to  the 
stations  a  considerable    undertaking,    and    the    sum    spent  io 
postage  enormous.     There  is  little   need  here  to  refer  to  the 
importation  of  bulbs  from  Holland  :  it  can  only  be  measured  in 
tons,  and  there  is  reason  to  l>elieve  it  is  increasing.     Evcryoae 
knows  that   the  Channel  Islands  supply  us  with  quantities  of 
early  vegetables    and   fruit;   but    flowers,    especially    daffodils, 
fuchsias,  ixias.sparaxis,  and  the  various  narcissi,  are  also  grown 
for  export,  and  whole  fields  of  these  are  cut  and  sent  to  London 
before  winter  with  us  has  really  ended.     In  the  Scilly  Islands 
and  Cornwall  it  is  the  same.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Penzance 
market-gardening   has    been    carried   on    for   many  years,  and 
ground   suitable   for  the   purp<»se  commands  a  rent  of  10/.  aS) 
acre.       Flowers  are    regularly  cultivated  to    supply  the  large 
towns,  and  whole  truck-loads  arc  dispatched  in  the  early  pari 
of  the  year,  while  florists*  shops  arc  as  common  now  as  they  were 
formerly   rare,    and    flower-farms — sometimes  devoted    to   one 
particular  flower,  as   in   the  case  of  the  Christmas  rose — ar^ 
being  established  in  many  parts  of  the  country.     The  deman*^ 
for  flowers  is  ever  on  the  increase.     The  development  of  tl»* 
greenhouse,  the  ore  hard -house,  the  vinery,  and  the  stove  make-* 
almost  everything  possible — we   mav   have  almost  every  frui 
and  vegetable  upon  our  tables  regardless  of  season,  and  the  plftC^ 
life  of  the  tropics  in  full  luxuriance,  though  separated  only  i»3 
a  sheet  of  glass  from  all  the  vagaries  of  a  fickle  climate.     N 
do  the  wonders  stop  here.     A  beautiful  specimen  of  the  orcbS 
comes  from  the  Antipodes  in  the  full  radiance  of  its  coloi» 
frozen  into  a  solid  block  of  ice  ;  and  now  from  Germany  we  lea* 
that  the  new  retarding  principle  is  in  full  operation,  and  • 
refrigerator  is  made  to  yield  us  the  lily  of  the  valley  at 
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n(  rammer.  What  this  new  tjstem  is  capable  of  remains  to  be 
itfn;  the  initial  expense  is  great;  but  in  the  case  of  plants  of 
«  hanlr  nature,  success  is  already  assured,  and  the  retarding 
prmciplc^ — a  fitting  climax  to  the  wonders  that  have  been 
wnrked  in  flower-growing  during  the  century — bids  fair  to 
(■tfect  something  like  a  revolution   in  horticulture. 

Vet,  with  all  this  very  evident  love  of  flowers,  there  is  one 
point  connected  with  our  giirdens  that  always  remains  a 
nyitery.  Bacon  aimed  at  having  flowers  in  the  garden 
daring  every  month  in  the  year;  but  we,  with  infinitely  better 
opportunities,  often  have  our  gardens  bare  in  the  winter 
BUDths.  The  spring-garden  now  receives  considerable  attention ; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  having  many  flowers  in  our 
Ml  in  January,  and  these  without  much  trouble.  The  true 
Sort  of  our  country  gives  scarcely  any  flowers  for  the  first  two 
loonths  of  the  year,  yet  there  are  many  we  have  long  since 
nude  our  own  and  which  thrive  in  spite  of  frost  and  snow. 
We  may  have  at  least  two  beautiful  irises  (the  deep  violet  and 
p>l(l  I.  reticulata^  and  the  blue,  frail-looking  /.  stylosa)^  and 
the  Chionoftoxa^  more  brilliant  than  either  the  scilla  or  the 
C«Qtisn,  may  smile  a  welcome  to  us  in  the  slant  of  the 
January  sun  :  we  may  possess  many  of  the  new  hybrid  varieties 
oflbe  Christmas  rose,  especially  the  Helleborus  Cokhicits,  vthh  a 
infc  crimson  flower  and  a  leaf  nearly  two  feet  long :  the  three 
nrliest  scillas — the  tiny  Silfirica^  the  bifolia,  and  the  amwna 
with  the  yellow  ovary — -will  certainly  flower  during  this  month  : 
*h»  CMmonantltus  J'ra'/raris  will  scent  the  winter  air,  and  close 
liT  the  winter  jasmine  may  show  us  its  thousand  yellow  stars: 
"e  may  pick  the  winter  heliotrope  {^Tussilapo  fratfrans)  and 
ttk«  it  iud(X)rs  ;  and  nil  along  the  bed  in  the  milder  days  of 
liie  January,  the  Anemone  J'uigena  will  gleam  brightest  red,^ 
tboogh  it  hails  from  the  orange  groves  of  Southern  France.  All 
tbeie  and  many  more  may  be  ours  if  we  will,  and  we  shall 
fWainly  welcome  them  because  of  the  gratitude  we  feel  to 
'iii:i;r*  so  frail,  in  that  they  brave  readily  the  pitiless  nights  and 
nmic  to  us  gladly  in  the  so-called  dead  time,  when  the  grass  in 
tike  6elds  is  lifeless  and  brown  and  no  warmth  may  be  looked 
for  ia  the  light  of  the  pale  sun. 

The  first  flowers  of  the  year  are  always  our  favourites,  and  a 
Ming  of  gratitude  lies  at  the  root  of  our  love  for  them.  In 
Vuure's  garden  it  is  certainly  so.  The  first  snowdrop,  the  firat 
.'■(.rose,  the  first  violet — for  these  occupy  a  place  that  neither  the 
. :  irJil  nur  the  bluebell  may  reach — tell  us  more  than  all  the 
(lories  of  June.  (■!>  away  from  the  tended  flowers,  and  find  the 
<Ts  where  these  three  grow  alone  in   the  silence  far  afield. 
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VVinlry  winrls  nn;  stilt,  but  clouds  have  as  }'et  no  warmth  in  their 
shadows,  and  the  sun's  light  is  white.     Pick  this  6rst  snowdrop, 
if  you  musti  and  look  at  it.       Its  breath  tells  of  home,  and  ic  is 
bejond  everything  graceful :  it  is  not  only  white,  but  glistening 
white,  and  inside  its  cup,  if  you  look  under,  there  are  trans- 
parent veins  and  delicate  green  pcncillings;  it  hangs  its  besil 
in    such    a    way    that    the    faintest    passing    current    makes   it 
tremble,  yet  it  is  rarely  torn  by  the  wind,  though  here,  where 
we  stand,  the  ground  falls  rapidly  and  the  wind  has  bad  a  (nt 
course   across  the  valley  from   those   other  hills  twenty  mile* 
away.     Descend    into  the  woods,  where  the  red  stems  of  the 
oaks  are  grey   with  lichens  and  their  butts  green  with  moss. 
Beneath  the  burnished  hazel  coppice,  the  ground  is  dotted  over 
with  the  first  primroses — the  friends  that  grow  and  will  always 
grow  here  on  the  moist,  mossy  bank,  or  among  the  bleacbed 
leaves  of  a  buried  year.     They  will  soon  cover  whole  acres,  and 
the  air  will  be  scented  with  a  scent  so  sweet  that  it  is,  as  it  were, 
a  reflection  of  their  own  exceeding  softness.     Or  go   to  where 
the  dog-violnts  throw  a  sheet  of  colour  over  the  bleached  beats 
under  the  thorns,  or  where  the  first  white  ones,  with  shortest 
stalks,    are    half    buried    in    the    elm-grown    hedge.       In   ihe 
welcome  that  we  give  these  harbingers  of  spring,  gratitude  and 
hope  will  assuredly  be  found  closely  mingled  together:  they  are 
not  only  tokens  'that  beauty  Jiveth  still,'  but  each  is  a  promiKt 
renewed    for    ever,  that   the   earth  shall    bring   forth   her  bud* 
while,  underlying  the  visible,  there  is  something  that  tells  of 
the  breath  of  the  dawn. 

It  is  for  this  same  reason  that  we  can  never  give  the  love  to  ibB: 
flowers  of  autumn  that  we  give  to  those  of  spring.  Though- 
we  may  look  at  them  as  Caroline  Southey  did  when  she  wroW 
her  poem  about  them,  they  appeal  to  us  in  altogether  di0eren<^ 
guise.  \Vc  cannot  greet  the  crocuses  of  autumn  that  tint  tU* 
rank,  coarse  grasses  with  lilac  splashes  of  colour  in  the  sanv 
way  that  we  did  those  bluebells  and  daffodils  that  occupie' 
these  same  slopes  but  six  short  months  ago.  Those  early  ttowe* 
were  redolent  of  life,  the  mosses  and  the  grasses  grew  cmeraV 
green  about  them,  and  before  the  last  had  died  the  lilac  bowed  i- 
head  with  sheer  weight  of  bloom  and  all  the  rhododendrons 
the  wootis  were  in  bloom.  But  these  crocuses  are  frail ;  the* 
silvery  stems  bend  in  a  day,  and  no  bees  care  to  visit  iher^ 
They  are  beautiful  and  we  admire  them,  but  we  dare  not  pi 
them  and  take  them  to  ourselves:  we  stop,  and  we  look,  a 
then  we  pass  on,  knowing  well  that  the  season  of  flowers  ' 
waning  fast,  that  these  tell  of  change  and  decay,  and  that  I 
days  come  quickly  when  the  glory   that  has  dazzled    us    sh 
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have  passed  nway,  and  be  no  more  to  us  than  a  recollection. 
\alure*s  garden  may  be  still  bright :  ragwort,  bedstraw,  hawk- 
wefd,  the  campanula,  the  cistus,  and  the  gorse  may  be  in 
flower;  the  berries  of  the  spindle-trce  and  the  holly  may  be 
rrimson  and  scarlet,  and  those  of  the  privet  and  the  briar 
ebony-black  ;  the  distant  woods  may  be  clad  in  blood-rod  and 
^Id;  but  the  gay  festoons  of  the  trareller's  joy  are  bedraggled, 
ind  the  sound  in  the  air  is  of  mourning:  the  true  glory  of  the 
yc»r  has  departed,  and,  if  there  is  joy  at  all,  it  is  born  of  peace, 
ind  accepts  this  death  so  that  there  may  be  once  more  Ufe. 

Bat  in  whatever  way  we  may  regard  the  flowers  that  each 
vaion  brings  and  as  quickly  takes  away  again,  a  garden  would 
be  but  a  sorry  place  that  had  flowers  and  nothing  else,  or  even 
if,  tide  by  side  with  the  flowers,  there  were  not  also  trees  and 
ihnibs  and  soft  tarf.  The  truth  is  that  a  good  many  things  go 
to  the  making  of  our  gardens  as  to  the  making  of  our  homes, 
ind  closely  bound  up  with  the  love  we  have  for  them  are  the 
recollections  that  haunt  them  and  that  they  seem  to  have  the 
power  of  bringing  ever  freshly  to  our  minds.  Love  has  its  roots 
in  associations  more  often  than  is  commonly  supposed  ;  and  if 
such  roots  are  apt  to  run  deep,  the  gardens  of  our  homes  wilt 
certainly  be  found  full  of  them.  As  years  go  by  they  grow 
faller :  the  pathways  and  the  comers,  the  scents  of  particular 
beds,  the  sound  of  a  particular  gate,  the  sunny  nooks,  the  shady 
Ktts,  bring  back  something — a  face,  a  voice,  days  when  the 
world  was  without  care  and  when  laughter  ran  along  the 
old  walls,  or  days  when  the  brightness  had  gone  from  the 
dowers — when  there  was  something  almost  inconsistent  in  their 
loc^ng  bright  at  all— when  silence  reigned  under  the  trees 
ioA  out  in  the  sun,  and  the  thrush  in  the  May-trees  sung 
aoheanl.  !t  is  associations  such  as  these  that  hold  equal  sway 
with  the  flowers,  and  it  is  the  love  that  springs  from  them  that 
makes  of  our  ganlens,  not  only  so  many  acres  or  roods  or  poles 
doly  planted  and  cultivated,  but  hallowed  ground  full  of  the 
recollections  of  a  life  and  of  all  that  goes  to  the  making  of  a 
life  in  a  busy  and  a  restless  world. 

Go  to  the  children's  corner — -and  it  Is  a  poor  garden  that 
cannot  boast  one.  VVhat  docs  it  tell?  It  may  be  altogether 
onkempt  and  untrim  :  the  more  it  is  so  the  better.  Here  is  a 
corner  that  has  been  set  apart  for  years  as  the  children's  garden  ; 
it  was  oars,  it  was  our  predecessors  two  generations  back,  and 
it  has  already  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  second  generation 
sbead.  Its  principal  attraction  is  not  only  the  profusion  of 
Aoirers  it  invariably  boasts,  but  in  the  delightful  absence  of  all 
the  paths — the  width  in  inches,  the  limits  set  with  stones 
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or  shells — run  here  and  there,  and  have  been  accustomed  I 
take  fresh  if  objectless  directions  in  obedience  to  mere  passia 
whims :  plants  of  some  stature  have  seemingly  claimed  noti< 
and  have  been  placed  in  front,  to  the  detriment  of  more  humb; 
ones  behind  :  little  or  no  knowledge  has  been  brought  to  beai 
yet  everything  has  g^own ;  to  the  amazement  if  not  despair 
those  wbose  pleasure  it  was  to  look  on  and  whose  duty  it  w 
never  to  interfere,  everything  grew,  and,  it  might  be  adde 
goes  on  growing.  And  what  a  crowd  of  associations  is  her 
The  place  is  a  wilderness,  but  a  wilderness  that  can  tell  wb<] 
volumes  of  stories  ;  and  because  of  its  memories  and  its  straQj 
and  gay  confusion  is  very  deligbtful  to  revisit.  Here  is  t 
old-fashioned  red  peony  which  has  long  since  straggled  over  ^ 
path  ;  lavender  plants  have  grown  to  huge  proportions  and  ha 
thick,  naked,  cord-like  stems ;  rosemary  has  thriven,  but 
half-hidden  by  a  mass  of  jasmine  which  has  reached  the  top  i 
the  wall  and  fallen  over  in  tangled  sprays ;  marigolds  an 
myosotis  have  seeded  themselves  everywhere  and  now  do  batti 
with  ferns  and  wallflowers,  arabis  and  sedum,  foxgloves  an 
the  long  trails  of  the  convolvulus;  a  sweelbriar  hedge  ha 
conquered  the  box-edging ;  and  a  cypress  an<l  a  Weymout 
pine,  grown  from  seed,  are  now  big  trees,  and  forbid  all  flowei 
beneath  them,  save  those  snowdrops  and  primroses  that  wer 
put  there  in  spring  days  now  long  ago  forgotten  by  hands  tbi 
have  grown  old  or  that  have  gone.  Such  a  corner  is  o< 
speechless  ;  it  is  as  full  of  words  as  it  is  of  life,  and  the  thin| 
that  it  tells  are  good  to  listen  to.  On  no  account,  we  voi 
shall  any  but  children  l>c  the  guardians  of  this  walled  comer,^ 
be  suffered  to  dig  here  :  wc  welcome  the  want  of  knowledge 
we  condone  the  cruelty  displayed  ;  we  let  it  be,  content  tb 
after  us  there  will  come  others  who  will  look  upon  this  gardi 

as  a  place,  «« -  ,  *      , .  *        -     , 

*  Wnithor  m  aftcr-lifo  retired 

From  brawling  etorme, 
From  weary  wind, 
With  youthful  fancy  re-inspired,' 

they  may  hold  converse  with  brothers  and  with  sisters,  and  ci 
up  memories  which  grow  in  sweetness  as  the  years  flash  b^M 
are  lost  to  us.  ^| 

Just  as  our  gardens  should  be  full  of  associations,  so, 
they  are  really  to  satisfy  us,  must  they  be  peopled  by  certai 
friends.  All  things  are  dependent  one  upon  the  other — there 
a  unity  in  the  whole  plan  ;  and  we  are  ever  in  need  of  son 
reflection  of  this  mysterious  unity^cven  though  we  remain  blin 
to  it.     We  must  have  sound  and  movement  besides  colour  an 
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beauty  of  form  if  our  gardens  are  to  be  complete.  Nature  will 
look  after  it  for  us ;  we  shall  be  put  to  no  trouble :  the  pollen 
will  be  brought  to  the  stigma;  the  bird  will  devour  the  insect; 
and  we  shall  accept  the  song,  the  Hower,  the  fruit,  with  no  very 
clear  idea  of  the  degree  of  our  dependence.  We  put  the  birds 
6rst  because  we  are,  or  think  we  are,  more  familiar  with  them ; 
but  insects  minister  no  less  than  they  to  our  aesthetic  perceptions, 
and  most  of  us  are  willing  to  allow  that,  apart  altogether  from 
ibeir  economic  value,  they  too  are  our  friends  and  have  a  very 
distinct  place  in  our  affections. 

The  professional  gardener  does  not  hesitate  to  class  the  birds 
smong  his  enumies,  and  we  ourselves  often  find  our  patience 
lorely  tried  by  their  depredations,  yet  if  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
listening  to  that  chorus— the  welcome  to  the  year — which  is 
only  to  be  heard  at  dawn  and  never  during  the  day,  we  shall 
certainly  suffer  all  thefts  to  pass:  the  debt  in  the  end  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  on  our  side,  while  each  bird,  both  if 
we  watch  and  if  we  listen,  will  bring  us  a  fresh  pleasure.  The 
note  of  the  nightingale  m&y  be  the  richest  of  all ;  but  we  may 
ftod  a  harmony  in  the  two  notes  of  the  cuckoo  ;  and  the  un- 
musical voice  of  the  chilT-chafr  will  be  no  less  welcome  than 
tliesc,  because  he  is  the  first  bird  of  passage  and  comes  over  on 
ibeback  of  the  crane  long  before  tlic  dalfodils  are  in  flower. 
In  (be  dog-days  most  of  the  birds  arc  silent,  but  not  all  :  the 
'tar-iurring'  of  the  turtledove,  the  *  coo '  of  the  queest,  the 
plaintive  pipe  of  the  bullfinch,  tell  of  the  shade,  while  the 
'inock,  knock'  of  the  woodpecker  goes  on  in  the  trees  above 
M,  and  the  greenfinch  plays  in  the  sun-spots  between  the 
lesres.  And  there  will  certainly  be  others  to  amuse  us,  though 
their  voices  are  almost  silent.  The  great-tit,  the  blue^tit,  the 
a>|p-cit  will  charm  us  with  their  fascinating  ways  no  less  than 
oar  two  intimate  friends — -the  dainty  wren  and  the  nervous  yet 
sociable  robin  :  the  wagtails  and  the  flycatchers  will  amaze  us 
*ith  their  skill  ;  and  we  shall  never  tire  of  watching  the 
swallows  skimming  down  from  the  caves  all  through  the  day- 
light hours.  The  afternoon  sun  scorches  hot  on  the  wall  and 
the  flowers  droop,  and  then  we  hear  the  kingfisher  cry  as  he 
fluhes  blue  over  the  pool,  and  the  gaudy  green  woodpecker 
Uoghs  as  he  swoops  from  tree  to  tree.  These,  and  many  others, 
are  denizens  of  our  gardens,  and  we  could  not  part  with  one  of 
tbem  any  more  than  with  the  cawing  of  the  rooks  that  build  in 
the  elms  that  shade  the  wide  lawn,  the  comical  remarks  of  the 
Jackdaw,  or  the  endless  mocking  notes  of  the  starling.  They 
are  one  and  all  our  friends:  they  live  with  us,  or  come  over  the 
to  ut;  they  build  their  nests  and  bring  up  their  families 
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rloMT  bj  u«»  each  in  its  own  snug  place — in  the  yew  or  the  box 
both  nr  the  hole  in  the  wall,  in  the  ivy  in  the  quiet  corner  or 
nDi'inf^  tlin  white  blossom  of  the  doable  cherry,  high  up  in  the 
relrrt-jfrecn  cypress  or  low  down  where  the  meadow-sweet 
waves  and  the  rranesbill  ^ows  blue  in  the  grass:  they  hare 
■an|f  to  us  'twixt  the  showers  of  April  as  the  sun  grew  stronfCt 
•ml  they  will  add  to  the  beauty  of  our  world  that  summer^s 
pureant  may  be  complete. 

To  many  of  us  insect  life  is  uninviting:  we  associate  it  with 
beinj;  hittrn,  and  we  had  rather  not  hare  anything  to  do  with 
Oittfrpillars.  There  may  be  something  in  our  objections,  but, 
(mev  again,  we  shall  find,  as  with  the  birds,  that  we  arc  indebted 
10  endless  forms  of  animal  life  for  that  completeness  which  our 
l^dens  in  their  beauty  often  wear.  Here,  for  instance,  it  a  bed 
of  purple  scabious ;  it  is  not  only  beautiful,  the  (lower  not  only 
famishes  us  with  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  anomalies 
among  plants,  but,  on  this  July  day,  the  bed  is  full  of  moTc- 
ment  and  of  sound.  Heavy  bumble-bees,  orange  and  black, 
ami  hivr-bees  are  busy  among  the  flowers;  and  we  count  do 
less  than  twenty-seven  tortoiseshcU  butterflies,  so  eager  in  their 
<|uesC  for  f(K)d  that  they  will  not  be  driven  away.  V\"e  walk 
along  the  path,  and  at  our  feet  is  a  gorgeous  peacock  with 
wings  out  flat,  sunning  himself  on  the  wami  gravel.  The 
fed  a«lmir«l,  the  fritillaries,  the  painted  ladies,  are  all  there, 
and  with  ever-hastening  flight  the  large  white  and  the  small 
cabbage  flit  this  way  and  that,  and  up  and  over  the  walls. 
I  tees  need  no  mention,  but  we  must  not  forget  the  dragon- 
flies  ;  tb«ir  colours,  their  flash  in  the  sun,  the  extraordinary 
rapidity  of  their  flight,  the  marrellous  way  in  which  tb^ 
nre  nifle  to  poise  in  the  air  by  rapid  vibrations  of  their  gaa>e- 
like  wingi,  make  them  at  once  the  most  attractive  of  our 
tiiscnts.  Mien  there  are  the  beetles, — the  glow-worms,  the 
lailyliirils,  and  those  beautiful  green  beetles  that  we  find  some- 
iImk^s  enseonced  in  a  cabbage  rose, — or  those  others  that  we  hear 
bfiOHiing  iilong  in  the  twilight:  the  ci>ckcbafers,  and  the  busy 
ttfifwluotii  hiiwk-moths.  These  last  hunt  late  :  and  if  we  wander 
^\^>^^.  irden  when  their  notes  are  sounding,  when  the  last 

«|t..  >  *'  died  out  and  the  hot  glow  in  the  sky  is  a  long  way 

(fiWnida  llo*  north  of  west,  we  shall  find  the  lenotberas  open  and 
hnvniliiK  iilHMit  them  the  silent  white  moths.  Kven  the  garden 
fliildi'is  roiiM*  in  for  our  regard,  and  we  n>uld  not  spare  them 
MhV  MtMie  llitin  the  rest.  It  is  September,  and  here  are  the 
tiiMHK  ol  ibi*  y^TPvn  crab-spider  engagnl  in  the  sport  of  ballooo- 
lliu  If  WM  k^ntrti  them,  we  shall  see  them  cniwt  to  some  point 
\\\  v«tilt4||i'i  i»i«i*  ihomselves  up,  and  allow  \om%  trails  to  escape 

from 
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(torn  them.  When  these  have  acquired  tufficient  buoyancy, 
th^y  loose  their  hold  and  Hoat  away  wind-lx)me,  to  cover  the 
^rass  with  a  network  of  gossamer  that  catches  the  sunlight  at 
break  of  day,  and  that  wreaths  the  shrubs  and  the  flowers  with 
festoons  or  pocket*  to  hold  the  glistening  dew.  We  may 
bare  a  very  distinct  dislike  to  spiders,  but  they  have  their  uses 
no  less  than  their  beauties,  and  we  welcome  thcin  as  we 
welcome  many  more — the  voles  that  have  had  their  home  for 
jears  by  the  side  of  the  quiet  path,  or  the  hedgehog  that  has 
her  nest  of  young  beneath  the  rhubarb  leaves, — the  frogs,  the 
toadj,  even  the  snails, — and  we  aver,  without  fear  of  contra- 
^liction,  that  without  all  these  our  gardens  would  be  incomplete 
ajid  our  daily  round  be  shorn  of  much  of  its  interest. 

Bftwcen  Nature   and   man    there  is  always  a  harmony,  and 

^«»ociatcd  with  this  harmony  there  is  this  further  mystery,  that, 

S^  to  her  when  we  may,  she  always   reflects   the   tones  of  the 

*pirit.     She  lays  her  beauties  at  our  feet  to  be  noticed  or  un- 

•loticed ;  she  tells  us  a  whole  world  of  things  within  the  petals 

<*f  a  flower.      Her  stories  and  her  treasures  are  there  always  if 

Wff  want  them.     What  is  hei-s  is  ours ;  and  no  matter  how  or 

tti  what  humour  wc  approach   her,  she   will   deny  us  nothing. 

Vet,  behind   it   all,  the   mystery  of  her   ways  will    be  a  secret 

*ti)l,  though  we  make  of  her  our  closest  friend  and  study  her 

^1  onr  days.     It  is  this  mystery  that  has  claime<l  a  reference 

from  the  greatest  poets    and    thinkers  the  world    has    known. 

The  same  questions  ever  recur,  if  in  other   forms.     Is    there 

no  significance     in     this    sky,    those    clouds,     these     flowers? 

Mhat  are  these  things  that  are  arranged  Iwfore  our  eyes?  what 

•Jlete   riches   that   are   poured   into    our    laps  ?     Have  they  no 

•ydden  meaning?     Is    all    Nature   symbolical,  or   is   it    all    a 

^^'feUD  ?       Have   these   things    that    we   look    at    been    merely 

^<niJBnd    by   man    into    so    many    poetical    and    emblematical 

'<^rm>?     If  this  be  so,  let    us  brush    aside    this  dream,   throw 

**ay  this  poetry,  cast  these  emblems  to  the  wind   with  a  laugh 

'nd  a  sneer,      VVhat  then  ?     Are  we  not  the  poorer?      We  our- 

*^lves  arc  a  part  of  these  things  ;  nor  can  we  be  severed  from 

^Qem   without  death.      Hathcr  let  us  cling  to  them.     There  U 

^    purpose  in    them,  and    the    same   melody    runs   through  the 

^liolp,  to  6nd  an  echo  in    the  heart  and    in  the  soul,  and  to 

pOrify  both  with  honest  gratitude  that  such  things  arc. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  Democracy   and   Liberty.     By    Wtlliam  Edward 
Hartpolc  Lccky.     London,  1896. 

2.  The  Development  of  Parliament  during  the  NineteetUfi  Century. 
By  G.  Lowes  Dickinson.     London,  1S95. 

3.  Traitc  tie  la  Science  ties  Finances.     Par  Paul  Lcro}-BeauUeu. 
Clnquieme  Edition.     Paris,  lb92. 

4.  £ssai/8   in    Taxation.     By    Edwin    R.   A.    Seligman.     New 
York  and  London,  1895. 

5.  The    Annual    Local    Taxation    Returns.       Year    1892-93, 
Part  VU.  Summary.     London,  n.  d. 

THE  General  Election  of  1895  marks  a  further  step  in  the 
disillusionment  of  the  nation  with  regard  to  popular 
government.  Essentially,  the  result  has  been  due  to  the  rerolt 
of  the  ratepayer.  Finance,  it  has  justly  been  remarked,  is  the 
ultimate  test  of  administration.  The  verdict  given  by  the 
constituencies  as  to  democratic  finance  is  that  its  methods  are 
becoming  burdensome.  The  revolt  has  been  long  expected,  but 
we  believe  it  has  come  at  last. 

The  misgivings  so  forcibly  expressed  by  Sir  Henry  Maine 
in  bis  work  on  Popular  Government,  are,  by  the  pressure  of 
taxation,  being  brought  home  to  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  voter. 
Ten  ^ears  ago,  in  the  portion  of  his  work  devoted  to  'the 
prospects  of  popular  government,'  that  distinguished  author 
wrote : — 

*  It  is  perfectly  possible,  I  think,  as  Mr.  Hctlwrt  Spencer  has 
shown  in  n  recent  nilmirablc  volume,  to  revive  even  in  our  day  tho 
fiscal  tymntiy,  which  once  left  even  European  jxipulatifjns  in  doubt 
whether  it  wiis  wurth  while  presening  life  hy  thrift  and  toil.  You 
have  only  to  tempt  a  portion  uf  tho  population  into  temporary  idlt- 
Qoea  by  promising  them  a  share  iu  a  lictitiouB  hoanl  lying  (an  Mill 
puts  it)  iu  an  imaginary  8truug-1x>x  which  is  suppobcd  to  contain  all 
human  wcaltli.  \o\\  have  nidy  to  take  tho  heart  aut  of  thoso  who 
would  williugly  lalniur  and  K»ve,  by  taxing  them  ad  miaerieordiam 
for  the  moHt  laudable  philiuithrupic  objects.  For  it  makes  not  tho 
KiuaUest  difierencc  to  the  motivcR  of  the  thrifty  and  induRtrioui^  port 
of  mankind  whether  their  fiscal  oppressor  bo  an  Eastern  despot,  or  a 
feudal  boron,  or  a  democratic  legislataro,  and  whether  they  arc  toxod 
for  tho  benefit  of  a  Corporation  called  Society,  or  for  the  advantage 
of  an  individual  cidled  King  or  Loiil.' 

We  do  not  affirm  that  this  state  of  things  has  arrived,  but 
undoubtedly  the  femr  of  it  has  become  a  practical  force  in 
politics. 

Before  dealing  with  the  specific  subject  of  this  article,  the 

uneasiness 
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uQcasincss  caused  by  the  threat  of  revolutiunarj^  finaace,  let  us 
briefly  enumerate  some  of  the  other  influences  which  are 
ilieuting  the  more  intelligent  classes  from  the  methods  of 
gorerament  now  followed  in  this  country,  and  filling  them  with 
a  profoand  sentiment  of  distrust.  The  financial  strain,  the 
i^^imentum  ad  crumenam^  contributes  only  the  last,  though 
possibly  the  most  convincing,  count  in  the  general  indictment. 

First  it  is,  we  think,  impossible  now  to  deny  the  larger 
idberence  that  is  being  given  to  the  social  philosophy  of 
Ml.  Herbert  Spencer.  Mr.  Spencer's  teaching  cannot  perhaps 
be  described  as  an  active  force  in  practical  politics.  He  stands 
in  a  position  of  complete  detachment  from  the  active  business 
«>f  If^lation.  It  has  been  so,  of  necessity,  with  the  authors  of 
philosophical  systems  in  all  ages.  There  are,  however,  signs 
Utat  Uie  system  of  thought  elaborated  by  Mr,  Spencer,  with  the 
[Oigni6cent  patience  of  a  lifetime,  is  slowly  but  surely  per- 
meating the  intellectual  life  of  his  countrymen. 

A^n,  the  practical   man,  not  actively  engaged  in  political 

Brife,  but  connected  by  inclination  or  hereditary  ties  with  one 

"T  other  party  in  the  State,  has  of  late  years  been  hustled  about 

«y  his  political  leaders  in  a  way  that  has  been  extremely  dis- 

'^certing  to  his  self-respect.      In  his  resentment,  he  has  had 

*he  effrontery    to    think   for    himself.     The  shattering   of   the 

^liberal  Party  is  matter  of  history.     The  sordid  details  are  now 

known.     The  simple,  obvious  tactics  by  which  a  strong-willed 

,*^Dil  anscrupulous,  bat  by  no  means  able  man,  like  Mr.  Parnell, 

aUapped  the  brilliant  rhetorician  who  for  long  years  had  led 

Liberal    Party,    have    been    made    apparent    to  all.      This 

tion   has   witnessed   the  extraordinary  moral  enthusiasm 

^l^oped     by    Mr.    Gladstone    for   a    policy    long   eloquently 

tf^niounced,  and  at  last  forced  upon  him  under  circumstances  of 
idotDOSt  humiliating  nature.  The  spectacle  was  a  revelation 
^iKonly  as  regards  the  Irish  fiasco^  but  as  to  the  whole  system 
^  porernment  by  delegates.  With  a  strange  unconsciousness 
tf  Ibe  effect  they  were  producing  on  impartial  minds,  the 
Mluwers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  have  poured  oat  torrents  of  justiB- 
''itory  rhetoric  to  excuse  their  cynical  abdication  of  the 
^^nsibility  of  private  judgment, 

We  write  in  no  partisan  spirit.  VVc  live  under  democratic 
nile,  whether  tbc  Executive  calls  itself  Conservative  or  Liberal. 
AiSir  H.  Maine  justly  remarks,  *  If  1  am  in  any  degree  right. 
Popular  Government,  especially  as  it  approaches  the  democratic 
l'>nn,  will  tax  to  the  utmost  all  the  political  sagacity  and 
statesmanship  of  the  world  to  keep  it  from  misfortune.'  W'c 
cannot  pretend  that  the  Conservative  Party  has  always  preserved 
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this  high  lerel  ot  wisdom  ;  it  has  itself  done  much  to  make  tbc 
more  independent  of  its  followers  pause  for  reflection. 

Up  to  the  date  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  one 
important  institution  still  lay  outside  the  influence  of  the 
democratic  and  elective  principle.  VVe  mean  the  ancient 
jurisdiction  of  the  justices  of  the  peace.  Mr.  Dickinson  quotes 
the  verdict  of  Coke,  who  styles  the  authority  of  the  justices 
'fuch  a  form  of  subordinate  gfovernment  for  the  tranquillity  and 
quiet  of  the  realm  as  no  part  of  the  Christian  world  hath  the 
like,  if  the  same  be  duly  exercised.*  Nor,  as  he  truly  remarks, 
has  this  estimate  been  seriously  disputed. 

'■  The  following  extracts  from  the  debate  on  the  Local  Government 
Act  uf  1888  will  illuBtrute  this  point'  Wo  again  quote  Mr.  Dickinson. 
'Mr.  Ritchie,  referring  to  tho  iact  that  there  was  no  "pressing 
demand"  in  ibe  conuity  for  the  measure, attributed  this  circumstance 
"■texy  largely  to  the  belief  on  the  part  of  tho  public  that  the  duties 
of  tho  existing  c^mnty  autlioritics  are  well  (>erfunued,  and  that  tbeio 
does  not  exist  any  amount  of  dissatisfactioii  in  tho  public  mind  with 
the  way  they  are  jHirformed."  (Uausard,  cccrxviii.  p.  1642.)  Sir 
Walter  B.  Barttclot  quoted  u  remark  of  Mr.  Cobdcn's :  *'  The  one 
thing  that  strikes  mc  of  all  others  is  the  way  in  which  the  county 
magistrates  do  their  duty.  Tho  cure  and  nttentioB  which  tliey  pay 
to  their  work,  especially  to  matters  uf  finance,  cutitlo.s  them  to  oil 
credit"     (7&i</.  cccxxiv.  p.  1138.)'  ^M 

Mr.  Fowler  and  Mr.  Gartlner,  from  the  Radical  side  of  tH^ 
House,  also  bore  testimony  to  the  e^iciency  and  economy  with 
which  the  justices  dischar^d  their  administrative  duties.  This 
DDSullied  reputation,  however,  did  not  save  them  from  destruc- 
tion. The  country  and  its  delegates  in  Parliament  were  still 
infataated  believers  in  the  alleged  necessity  of  substituting  the 
crudest  democratic  principle  of  election  for  every  other  method 
of  selection. 

The  country  constituencies  have  seen  the  new  councils  at 
close  quarters.  In  no  rase  has  an  improvement  been  manifested, 
in  many  a  distinct  deterioration  has  taken  place.  In  London 
an  indirectly  elected  body,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  has 
given  place  to  a  popularly  electetl  County  Council.  The  Board 
of  Works  cannot  be,  for  a  momrnt,  comp«rcd  to  the  Country 
Magistracy.  A  few  uf  its  mrml»crs  and  its  officers  were 
detected  in  corrupt  practices,  but  the  mniu  f>ortion  ni  its  work 
was  cairied  out  in  a  businesslike  and  im|>artial  faaliion.  The 
County  Council  has  merits  in  the  rves  of  some,  but  no  one  can 
•wert  that  it  is  either  businesslike  or  impartial.  Even  so  good 
a  Progressive  as  Lord  Farrer  has  Iweii  forced  to  proclaim  his 
dissent    from    the    policy    of   the    Works    Drpartmeat    of    the 

Council ; 
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Council ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  its  principles  of 
finance  are  animated  rather  hy  the  spirit  of  a  Corsican  vendetta 
than  by  any  desire  to  distribute  its  burdens  equitably  on  the 
leirally  recognised  property  belonging  to  the  population  entrusted 
to  its  cane. 

Another  Pyrrhic  victory  of  the  Conservatire  Party  has  been 
the  introduction  of  Free   Education.     For  this  als4>,  we  make 
bold    to    say,    there    was    no  pressing  demand.     The    English 
working   class   saw  no   injustice  in   being   asked  to  contribute 
directly  towards  the  education  of  their  children.      Its  introduc- 
tion was  due  to  the  apprcliension  of  those  who  feared  that,  unless 
tlxe  party  took  the  matter  in  hand,  the  voluntary  schools  might  be 
pla(»d  in  jeopardy,  and  to  the  desire  of  others   to  show  their 
c«3aistituents  that  the  return  of  a  Conservative  Party  would  not 
T>xnhibit  the  continuance  of  the  system  of  paternal  largesse  at 
^^e  expense  of  the  public   exchetguer.     Tactics   such  as  these 
<=;^uinot  fail  to  suggest  reflections  to  those  who  watch  the  game 
^*>iin  outside. 

Turning    to    more    purely    administrative    departments,    the 

^^vuntry  can  never  forget  or  forgive  the  abdication  of  a  responsible 

^jovemment  which  allowed  itself  to  be  overborne  by  the  ravings 

of  a  harebrained  journalist,  and  sent  the  heroic  Gordon  to  work 

^  miracle  in   the  desert,  and,  when   the  obvious  truth  asserted 

i.tself  that  the  day  of  miracles  was  past,  then  abandoned  him  to 

liis  fate.     Or,  to  take  an  instance  in  which  the  blame  must  be 

siored  by  both  political    parties,  no  one,   we  affirm,  can   read 

^Ir,  John  Martineau's  account  of  English  policy  in  South  Africa 

atnd  of   the  ungenerous  treatment  meted  out  by   his  political 

chiefs  to  that  great  and  magnanimous  public  servant,  Sir  Bartle 

-Ircre,  without  a  feeling  of  burning  and  lasting  indignation,* 

These  are  int  idents  in  the  course  of  events  which  have 
ah&tiered  the  idols  of  our  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  popular 
^remraent.  Men  remain  sitting  among  the  broken  gods, 
^ikiting  for  a  leader  to  reconstruct  their  creed. 

Deep-rooted  traditions  die  hard,  and  there  are  of  course 
forces  which  still  hold  together  the  remnants  of  the  democratic 
''^th.  Its  authority  has  been  weakened,  but  the  check  has  not 
/et  degenerated  into  a  rout ;  mainly,  we  believe,  because  no 
?teat  leader,  strong  in  the  force  of  conviction  and  wielding 
^e  weapon  of  a  true  philosophical  principle,  has  attempted  to 
Marshal  the  army  of  attack.  In  this  respect  a  great  career  of 
*^>%efulness  lies  open   to  the   present  Government,  if  its  men  of 
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light  and   leading  will   take  courage,   and    control   and    wbe 
necetsarv  resist,  instead   of  following   the   current  of  popular 
opinion. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  natural  unwillingness  of  men  to 
abandon  an  ancient  prejudice,  the  rank  and  Blc  of  the  older 
and  better  Liberalism,  which  is  now  incorporated  in  the  Con* 
stitutional  Party,  will  remind  us  of  the  debt  which  society  in 
the  past  owes  to  popular  government.  This  we  are  eager  to 
acknowletlge.  The  principle  of  democracy  has  freed  us  from 
many  objectionable  forms  of  arbitrary  power  and  inequitable 
privilege.  It  is  precisely  because  we  recognise  this,  that  we 
offer  a  strenuous  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  the  old  policy 
of  privilege  by  the  democracy  itself.  Democracy  is  not  in 
itself  an  eud,  it  is  a  form  of  government,  liable  to  the  imper- 
fections and  limitations  inseparable  from  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment;  and,  when  it  shows  itself  incapable  of  adhering  to  the 
principles  of  equity,  right-minded  men  will  oppose  it  as 
strenuously  as  in  bygone  times  the  democracy  has  itself 
opposed  the  inroads  of  arbitrary  power. 

The  Conservative  leaders  seem  now  to  have  deHnitely 
adopted  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  or,  as  we  stiould  prefer 
to  terra  it.  Freedom  of  Exchange.  They  have  done  so  with  some 
hcEtitation,  but  we  believe  their  decision  is  now  irrevocable. 
They  recognise  that  the  great  claim  of  democracy  on  the  affection 
of  the  commercial  and  trading  classes  of  this  country  is  based 
on  its  gift  to  the  nation  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  industrial 
enterprise.  Mr.  Balfour,  in  an  essay  on  Cobden,  has  pointed 
out  that  the  viclorv  of  the  Free  Trade  party  was  due  quite  as 
much  to  the  democratic  hatred  of  aristocratic  privilege,  as  to 
nay  wide-spread  appreciation  of  the  justice  and  value  of  the 
onnciple  of  free  exchange.  It  was  in  fact  a  class  struggle 
between  the  manufacturing  and  the  land-owning  interest.  This 
view,  if  we  are  to  accept  Sir  Louis  Mallet*s  account  of  the 
pbiloeophical  views  of  his  friend  Mr.  Cobden,  is  incorrect  as 
fcgards  the  leader  of  the  party,  bat  it  is  certainly  true  irilli 
re^arJ  to  the  drmtKracy  which  Mr.  Cobden  gained  over  to  his 
side.  The  principle  of  democracy  is  not  De^^ssarily  favourable 
to  frtedom.  Sir  H.  Maine,  with  (hat  rkamcsi  of  insight  for 
wtudi  bv  was  so  Trniarkable,  has  vanked  as 

"against  ascmiusjc  tSiat  A»  esistiBg  friandly  allianee  between 
•Avattoed  politicMas  aai  ailTawuw  scwmc  vUl  always  continue. 
Wben  iaxvatioa  bac  boes  sacoMsfaUy  apfUicd  to  kbe  axis  of  life,  the 
dMlwl«BiK>  of  l»hits  aaci  dispWctaCttt  of  iaJilituj,  vhich  the 
aMtieab\ia  oocasi«ciak  has  always  bsoB  at  ink  ya^fc— Jly  on  popular. 
Uoa  Kars  Mh«aittic<d  to  sUwt  lightiag  a»d  Tailwmr  txavellixtg,  wfaicii 

they 
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ej  once  cliuuoure«1  against ;  but  Kugltshmen  never  submitteil  to 

be  PiM»r  Iriiw — tlio  first  great  eflbrt  of  economical  legislation — aud 

;  has  got  to  be  ux-n  nliuther  they  will  Buliniit  to  Frt'O  Trade.     Tlio 

rcjudiocs  of  tho  raiiltitiulo  ngainet  ftcicntitii;  iiivontione  are  diBoUBSod 

the  historian  ^vitli  a  sarcusm ' — (a  reference  Ui  some  remarlsB  of 

»ttluy)~'but  when  the  niultitudu  is  all-powcrfu],  Hub  projadice 

^Biy  afford  mutcriul  fur  history.' 

The  doubt  here  expressed  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  alliance 
Iwtween  Democracy  and  the  scientific  truth  which  underlies  the 
prlnctple  of  Free  Exchange,  has  grown  to  a  certainty.  Already 
the  doctrine  has  been  repudiated  by  the  better  educated  section  of 
llir  Socialist-Kadical  Party.  If  an  adherence  to  freedom  of  intcr- 
utional  trade  la  still  proclaimed  by  members  ni  this  party^ 
it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  too  ij^norant  to  understand 
tbe  principles  which  they  profess.  Socialism  is  Protection,  the 
U^est  and  most  far-reaching  system  of  Protection  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  If,  as  seems  probable.  Socialistic  ideas 
«e  permeating  the  democratic  mind,  the  rupture  between 
Democracy  and  Free  Trade  is  merely  a  question  of  time. 
H1ien  this  inevitable  event  arrives,  if  it  has  not  already 
inivn],  the  feeling  of  gratitude  which  the  country  considers 
tine  to  Democracy  in  respect  of  Free  Trade  will  no  longer 
prnre  a  bar  to  the  rationalising  methods  of  political  criticism. 
The  alliance  between  the  two  was  accidental.  The  establish- 
mrot  of  true  principles  in  science,  economical  as  well  as 
pbTiical,  is  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  few  and  not  of 
Itie  many. 

On  one  other  prop  of  the  democratic  myth,  it  is  worth  our 

while  to  bestow  a  few  minutes'  consideration.      It  was  remarked 

by  a  recent   Fabian  essayist  that,  with  few  exceptions,  all   the 

professors  of  political  economy  and  all   the  minor  lecturers  on 

tbetabject  were  in  sympathy  with  democratic  Socialism.    This, 

_^»c  confess,  does  not  much  disturb  us.     Ingenuous  youth,  when 

Bit  leaves   the  stoa  of  the  academy,  and  enters  on   the  serioas 

B^Hluness  of  life,  unlearns  and  learns  again  very  quickly*     After 

P«U,tbe  economists   are  very  half-hearted   in  their  advances  to 

Socialism.     Their  sympathy  has   induced   them  to  qualify,  to 

nuke   exceptions,    and    to    explain    away    many    stubborn    and 

nirelcome  truths,  but  the  result  is  not  world-compelling.    After 

^■lil,  to  be  a  force  in  life,  a  man  must  be  definite  and  intelligible. 

be  deference  which  many  academic  economists  show  to  the 

Docratic  fetish  is  not  born  of  conviction,  but  is  merely  the 

onciliatory  attitude  of  timid  and  cloistered  students  who  dream 

of  saving  society  by  riding  upon    and   controlling  the  storm. 

I  But  tbe  force  of  the  storm   Is  expending    itself,   and   all    the 
I    Vol.  184. — No.  367.  0  profcwow 
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professors     in    Christendom 
explc»ileii  mystery. 

Meanwhile  the  rump  of  the  old  Liberal  Party  remains  a  bod 
of  leaders  without  followers.  Thcv  arc  beginnings  to  see  hoi 
far  the  Socialist  proclivities,  introduced  into  the  party  councili 
by  John  Stuart  Mill,  have  led  them  from  the  old  Liberal  crwd 
Their  Socialist  army  is  an  army  of  mutineers,  a  very  Babe!  o 
discordant  politics,  which  can  never  be  drilled  into  an  eiTectin 
fighting  force  ;  and,  to  do  the  leaders  justice,  few  of  them  art 
at  heart  renegades  to  their  older  faith.  Their  sympalbiel 
are  really  with  their  opponents.  Too  opportunist  to  break  awaj 
boldly  from  their  entanglement,  they  have  only  succeedcil  ii 
getting  their  battalions  hopelessly  clubbed.  They  can  never  bi 
enthusiastic  fuglemen  to  the  regiments  of  half-crazy  collectivijii 
whom  it  is  their  misfortune  to  command.  There  is  nuthin| 
bere  to  rehabilitate  our  faith  in  l*opuIar  Government.  Hcflection 
such  as  these  are  heard  on  all  sides^  and,  notably  within  the  lu 
few  weeks,  they  have  received  very  full  confirmation  in  thi 
important  work  of  our  greatest  living  philosophical  bistorist 
Mr.  Lecky*s  reputation  will  rise  superior  to  the  accusation  o 
partisanship,  and  the  strength  of  his  indictment  will  gain  il 
impressiveness  from  its  extreme  moderation.  He  repeats  aM 
enforces  with  characteristic  fulness  and  wealth  of  illustratioo 
the  conclusions  which  Sir  H,  Maine  has  made  familiar  in  hi 
great  work  <m  Popular  Government.  VVe  can  bestow  no  hlgbi 
praise  on  Mr.  Lecky's  volumes  than  to  say  that  they  form  ti 
admirable  supplement  and  illustration  to  the  work  of  his  dii 
tinguished  predecessor.  Sir  H.  Maine's  work  has  suffered  i 
this  slipshod  age  from  the  extreme  concentration  of  thoogh 
which  seems  to  us  to  be  the  chief  characteristic  and  merit  of  hj 
workmanship.  Mr.  Lecky  is  as  much  historian  as  philosopba 
and  in  his  hands  the  theme  has  been  enriched,  even  to  the  verg 
of  difluseness,  by  a  copious  recital  of  facts  and  arguments.  Hi 
two  handsome  volumes  are  a  welcome  and  timely  addition  I 
the  literature  of  higher  political  controversy,  and  supply  i 
well-documented  apjwndix  to  the  severe  simpUcity  of  Maific/ 
argumentative  niethtxls. 

That  this  article  may  not  appear  unduly  pessimistic,  t 
venture  to  summarise,  and  express  our  respectful  agrecmel 
with,  the  general  verdict  of  Mr.  Lecky. 

*  If  it  be  true,*  he  says  (vol.  i.  p.  204), '  as  there  seems  git 
reason  to  believe,  that  piu-lianientary  government  in  England  l 
entered  on  its  period  of  decadence,  it  becomee  a  question  of  i 
highest  importance  to  ascertain  whether  this  implies  a  gonoi 
docadcace  in  the  nalional  character.     I  do  not  myself  beUevo  it.*  i 


Af  reason  for  tbc  faith  that  is  in  him,  he  appeals  to  the  decrease 
of  aime,  tbc  improved  condition  of  the  p<inr,  and  the  passion 
Ibf  social  reform  which  among  all  chisses  has  displaced  theolo- 
gical ontbusiasm^the  recovery  of  India  after  the  Mutiny^  and  the 
taaiotenance  of  the  Pax  Dritanuica  hy  the  just  rule  of  our  pro- 
consular civil   service.      He  pays  a  well-earned  compliment  to 
Mr.    Fowler's    insistence   on    a  revision   of  the    Indian    cotton 
duties,  and  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Opposition  which  supported 
Urn.     'But  the  original  faults  w«re  very  grave,  and  they  illus- 
tnue  the  dangers  to  which  democratic  parJiamcntary  government 
with  a  weak  executive  exposes  the  great  interests  of  the  Empire." 
To  all  this  we  may  agree,  even  to  the  last  reflection,  in  which  he 
reminds  us  that  the  magnanimity  oi  the  Hnglish  character  fails, 
or  threatens  to  fail,  only  when   it   falls  under  the  influence  of 
political  and  democratic  sentiment.      We  cannot  accept  so  unrc- 
wnredlv  a  reference  to  the  alleged  triumphs  of  municipal  and 
locil   patriotism.     Later  on    in  his  second  volume,  p.  328,  be 
fflakes  some  very  just  remarks,  which  go    far   to  qualify  this 
favoorable  verdict,  on  the  danger  of  an  extension  of  municipal 
public  works.     This  policy  has  already  gone  a  great  length,  and, 
in  the  course  of  the  following  pages,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
allsde  to  the  subject  again.      We  cannot  find  in  the  record  of 
manicipal,  county,    and  parochial    government  any    reason    to 
fienipt   it    from   the  general  indictment  which  Mr.  Lecky  has 
broaght  against  the  democratic  element  in  parliamentary  insti- 
lotioDS.      Cordially,  with  Mr.  Lecky,  we  recognise  the  greatness 
of  an    age  which  has  produced   a   Darwin, — *a  man   who  has 
effected  a  greater  revolution  in  the  opinions  of  mankind  than 
ADjone,  at  least  since  Newton,  and  whose  name  is  likely  to  live 
with  honour  as  long  as  the  human  race  moves  upon  the  planet' ; 
iGurdon,  whose  self-sacrificing  religious  heroism  is  as  perfect 
in  its  kind  as  anything  in  the  legends  of  chivalry.      Wc  cannot, 
bowever,  forget,  as  for  the  moment  Mr.  Lecky  seems  to  do,  that 
Darwin  happily  lived  apart,  and  paid  no  more  attention^  than 
did  Galileo,  to  the  prejudice  and  ignorance  of  the  vulgar,  and 
that  Gordon^s  relation  to  contemporary  political  life  culminates 
in  an  instance  of  administrative  incapacity  and  vacillation,  if 
*e  mav  not   use  an  even  stronger  term,  unexampled  in  ancient 
or  modern  times.     Mr.  Leckv's  indictment  is  not  directed  against 
Eoglishmen    or    Englishwomen,    nor    even    against    individual 
political  personages,  but  against  a  system  of  government  which 
subjects   truth  and   justice    and    statesmanship    to  the    rule    of 
ignorance  and  clamour  and  numbers.    In  face  of  this  demoralising 
influence,  even  the  best  elements  in  English  life  arc  not  always 
ibie  to  preserve  intact  their  honour  and  their  independence. 

o  2  On 
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On  the  financial  aspects  of  dcmorraiic  rule,  Mr.  Leck^  h 
much  that  is  inlcrosting  to  say  tbrougliout  rhrsc  volumes.  He 
is  well  aware  that  finance  must  soon  become  a  burning  question 
of  practical  politics.  The  country  has  for  lung^  suOcred  its 
politicians,  with  good-humoured  tolerance  not  unmingled  witli 
contempt.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  term 
politician  has  acquired  a  certain  sinister  meaning.  There  are 
signs  that  this  period  of  toleration  is  coming  to  an  end,  and 
mainly,  we  believe,  through  the  influence  of  the  arjuntentum  ad 
ctumenam^ — a  gross  form  of  argument  perhaps,  but  one  wbicli 
succeeds  in  arresting  attention  where  the  warnings  of  great 
thinkers,  like  Maine  and  Spencer,  hai'e  failed  to  produce  sot 
widespread  effect. 

*  A  recent  English  writer/  8aj8  that  very  competent  Amcricsa 
aatbority  Mr.  Bavitl  A.  AYcIIb,  in  the  firtit  instftlmcnt  of  a  snries  ii 
pajKTs  (in  the*  Principles  of  Taxuttou  pubUshcd  in  *The  Popdir 
Scunco  Monthly,'  'bus  claimed  that  the  experience,  in  reference  to 
taxation,  of  the  forty-five  aiiouiHluim  sovereignties  which  now  noln 
up  the  United  States  (none  subordinate  to  a  national  Govenimeiit 
except  to  a  limited  extent  and  in  respect  to  particular  questiors),  Uf 
thrown  a  great  light  upon  the  temper  of  democracies.  "  Half  d 
rcntnry  ago  every  thinker  predicted  tluit  the  one  grand  evil  ^ 
<lemocracy  would  bo  meanness ;  that  it  would  display  an  *  iguoruif 
impatic-nco  of  taxation,'  and  that  it  would  refuse  Fujiplics,  nocesMl? 
to  the  dignity  or  at  least  to  the  risible  greatness  of  tlio  State.'*  llill 
prediction  has,  however,  proved  itself,  not  only  by  (ho  experience  of 
the  United  States,  but  also  of  the  leading  countries  in  Europe,  to  be 
the  exact  contrary  of  the  facts.  "  The  lower  the  sutfragc,  the  higli«r 
the  budget  mounts.  Democracy  loves  spending,  is  ilevoted  to  di, 
and  provided  they  arc  indirect,  or  fall  heaviest  on  the  rich,  wi 
any  amount  of  taxes.  The  Euglish  democracy,  with  housol 
suffrage,  thongh  it  has  reduced  its  debt,  has  incrca.sed  its  biidgA 
increased  rates  all  over  tlic  country,  and  would  not  be  frightcoei 
to-morrow  if  a  great  Socialistic  experiment  wcit)  to  cost  it  a  hundrei 
millions.  It  hardly  shudders  when  it  is  asked  to  support  in  comforlt 
at  a  cost  of  about  17,000,000/.  ($85,000,000).  its  whole  aged  poor. 
The  Preuch  democracy  has  nearly  doubled  its  taxation  and  raiaeiite 
debt  more  than  u  third,  apart  from  tho  tribute  paid  to  Gcnnsny* 
The  German  democracy,  with  enlarged  eufli-ago,  a  poor  soil.  suJ 
nearly  universal  poverty,  is  always  granting  new  demands,  whetlit' 
for  soldiers,  ships,  colonics,  or  centralised  officials.'' 

"^  But  it  is  in  tho  United  States,  with  universal  suffrage  anil  tbfl 
richest  of  cstatoH,  that  the  cxtravagauce  of  government  expcuditurt'> 
Bustained  by  taxation,  rises  to  a  point  which  fiscal  experts,  liku 
AlexHuder  Hamilton,  Robert  J.  Walker,  and  Albert  Gallatin  in  the 
United  Slates,  au'l  Sir  Kottert  Peel  or  liicardo  in  England,  could  "o^^ 
have  been  persuaded  to  bclieTO  possible.     Either  of  Ihem  would  bivo 
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flMjUmd  ftn  American  pcosion  IiBt  amounting  in  $155,000,000 
(31,000,000/.)  K  year  ino  absord  for  credence,  and  would  have 
oilieised  the  propUet  who  made  tbo  predictiuu  for  ]i1b  porertj  of 

UTC&tiOD. 

'Tliat  tbe  interests  benefited  hy  national  extraTAgance  will,  under 
frtcsofixage,  alwajs  constitute  n  fonnidnble  obstacle  to  judicious  tax 
nfunu,  esjiecially  if  sucb  reform  contoinplatcs  nutionol  economizing, 
ouiot  well  bo  doubted ;  and  nlso  that  this  opposition  urili  bo  rc- 
iallnved  to  some  extt>nt  by  a  j>opular  feeling  that  sometbing  of  colour 
tai  dignity  will  go  out  of  national  life  by  any  marked  curtailment  of 
AeexpencUtnres  of  the  State' 

Tbe  rapidity  with  which  disorganization  is  creeping  into  tbe 
BQces  of  France,  by  reason  of  the  present  mooU  of  the  demo- 
ficT,  may  be  gathered  from  the  gevernl  prefaces  and  notes  added 
»lbe  original  text  of  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu's  great  work,  *  Trai It- 
la  Science  des  Finances.*  Writing  in  1876,  M.  heroy- 
snlieu  declared  that  a  reform  of  taxation  in  France  was  easy, 
t>iided  two  conditions  were  given, — Time  and  Peace.  In  a 
!  to  the  third  edition,  June  1883,  the  author  remarks: — 

rWe  have  not  changed  the  above  words  which  appeared  in  earlier 
but  wc  arc  b>n;nd  to  saj  that  the  scaQdals  and  thoughtloBs 
to  which,  in  Franco,  the  State,  the  municipalities,  and  the 
,  apartments  ha*u  given  themsolvos  over,  rcuder  our  hopes  for  the 
fitore  much  less  luoouragiug.* 

The  fourth  edition,  l-S^S,  confirms  this  x'erdict.  Since  1883,  it 
Ji asserted,  the  waste,  indifference,  and  effrontery  of  the  admini- 
^rations  have  redoubled.  If  the  conduct  of  finance,  both 
S^remmentat  and  local,  is  not  completely  changed  in  France, 
tbe  country  will  be  placed  In  economic  and  political  conditions 
of  jTcat  inferiority  relatively  to  other  civilized  peoples.  A  note 
in  tbe  last  and  fifth  edition,  m92,  declares  that  a  new  disease 
lu*  since    1888   attacked    the   finances   and    the   prosperity    of 

t  nations  of  European  race,  the  disease  of  State  Socialism. 
if  to  be  feared  that  State  and  Municipal  Socialism, 
more  dangerous  if  not  actually  more  burdensome  than 
=>ll  our  armaments,  will  deprive  the  next  generation  of  that 
Ugbtening  of  financial  burden  which  ihc  author  in  the  text 
W  shown  to  be  guaranteed  by  a  variety  of  causes  which  he 
there  enumerates. 

One  other  curious  instance  of  the  despair  of  the  scientific 
">inil  in  face  of  the  dishonest  prodigality  of  popular  bcxlies  ia 
'"Tth  mention.  In  the  text  of  his  work,  the  author  has  tlcclared 
wnaeU*  '  un    partisan   determine    de    I'extension    des   impots 

directs.* 
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directs.'  In  the  preface  to  the  third  edttion,  sincerity-  obliges 
him,  he  says,  to  arow  some  change  of  view.  In  democracies, 
he  continues,  where  all  the  powers  are  elective  and  change 
rapidly  from  hand  to  hand,  where  the  struggle  of  parties  is 
strong,  and  where  the  party  which  has  the  majority  in  the 
elections  governs  absolutely,  without  any  countercheck,  direct 
taxation  may  or  rather  is  bound  to  become  a  terrible  instrument 
of  oppression, — oppression  of  those  individuals  who  are  per- 
sonally disliked  by  the  local  authorities,  oppression  of  classes 
who  are  rich  or  in  easy  circumstances.  In  the  Mediterranean 
departments,  he  affirms,  the  powers  of  the  local  rating  autho- 
rities have  been  corruptly  used  as  an  electoral  influence.  The 
houses  of  political  supporters  are  assessed  at  half-value,  and 
those  of  opponents  at  double  value.  Direct  taxation,  therefore, 
is  unsuitable  for  democracies.  This  extorted  recognition  of  the 
incompatibility  of  scientific  finance  and  democratic  government 
is  as  remarkable  as  it  is  true.  Mr.  Wells,  in  the  already  quoted 
article,  refers  to  a  more  recent  pronouncement  of  M.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  in  the  'Economistc  Fran(,*ais,'  with  regard  to  the 
financial  management  of  France  under  its  present  democratic 
form  of  government : — 

*  Tb«re  is  at  present,  according  to  this  well-reoognised  aathotity, 
Mk  Aotoal  annual  deficit  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  million 
frftDOB.  The  floating  debt,  "  official  or  concealed,**  has  taken  enormona 
proportions,  and  is  met  by  a  variety  of  expedients,  and  moetlj  by 
secret  loans  (which  are  alwaya  costly),  becanse  the  Govfirmuent  does 
■ot  ian  to  cxHitract  a  large  public  loan,  the  otdy  regular  and  l^H 
anyOMnve  means  of  extricatioa  ^m  Randal  embarrassmflfllF 
f^rj^akmma  fat  piling  up,  and  uo  one  takes  any  thought  of  rcpreesxng 
timn.  In  shoxt,  according  to  3L  Beaalion,  there  is  tmder  the  preaeoit 
QoTernment,  notwithstanding  *' constant  and  vain  bu££ing  on  the 
■nlffeat  of  democratic  reforms,  the  adhesion  of  a  mollusc  to  Uie 
wntdndest  routine  and  a  downright  hatred  of  erefy  kind  of  im* 
pfforement. 

Aoconding  to  Mr.  Wells,  the  prr&enc  aggreigate  of  annual 
taxatioa  in  Fnnce  is  the  grraiest  to  which  any  country  in 
Diodcra  times  has  been  subjected  :  and  inclndin^  all  taxes — 
natioiml  »ml  looO— is  esuuaied  in  excess  of  2t^000,O<XML, 
or  aboQt  onfr-foiuth  of  (be  anaasJ  income  of  the  people.  *  The 
rurreni  rate  of  laTstion  on  capital,'  says  the  same  antfaority,  *  in 
all  ciTaliaed  ooontries,  even  now  appmximates,  ami  to  a  certain 
extent  actoallr  exrerds,  thr  cnrrrnt  rates  of  interest  or  profit  on 
its  nae/  This,  be  further  rrmarLs. constitutes  a  problem  which 
U  ceft&in  under  a  free   govemineat  to  be  solved  bv  faoman 
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nature  rather  than  by  itatute.     Mr.  Dickinson  expresses  the 

suite  thought  in   somewhat  different    language.       Democratic 
Socialism,  he  argues,  pushetl  to  its  extreme  limit,  means  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  in  which  the  income  and  property  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  put  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  autho- 
ritj.     There  are  some  things,  however,  he  continues,  that  even 
a  iQBJarity  cannot  do.     No  majority  could  prohibit  a  minority 
(rom  the  exercise  of  its  religion.     Such  an  attempt  would  be 
eoded  by  veiled  or  open  civil  war.    Mr,  Wells's  more  euphemistic 
ptrase  is    '  by  human   nature  * ;    and   the  argument  applies  to 
txmiive  taxation  as  well  as  to  religious  intolerance. 

Let  us  now  look  at  home  to  the  nature  of  our  own  public 
finance.  Oor  imperial  expenditure  lias  risen  from  81  millions 
is  1881  to  94  millions  in  1895,  and  the  Budget  estimates  for 
1896  an  expenditure  of  over  100  millions.  This  addition  is 
c»nsed  for  the  most  jiart  by  an  increase  of  our  naval  and 
iBiliury  expenditure  from  25  to  38  millions.  The  charges  on 
ow National  Debt  hare  decreased  from  28  to  25  millions,  and 
^  debt  itself  from  770  to  060  millions.  This  is  the  one 
bright  spot  in  the  recent  history  of  our  public  finance. 

Od  the  other  hand,  the  local  expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  risen  from  36  millions  in  1867-8  to  82  millions 
in  lt<92-3. 

The  total  outstanding  loans  incurred  by  local  government 
^tborities  in  England  and  Wales  have  risen  from  164  millions 
io  1883-81  to  215  millions  in  1892-93.  In  Scotland  thev  have 
en  from  24  millions  in  1887-8  to  28  millions  in  1892-93. 
iTbe  returns  of  Local  Taxation  in  Ireland  for  the  year  1894 
[give  no  comparative  statement,  but  put  the  local  indebtedness 
|«if  that  country  in  1894  at  9  millions.  In  round  numbers,  the 
Itoul  local  indebtedness  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  is 
|S5^  millions. 

The  increase  of  the  outstanding  loans  of  the  Local  Autho- 

[Tities  (England)    rose   30*6    per    cent,    between    1883-4   and 

1^112-93.      The   rate  of  increase   in   the  Metropolis  was   23*7 

i  pfr  cent.      In   the  remainder  of  the  country,  taken  together,  it 

*4*32*4  per  cent.     The  local  authorities  whose  indebtedness 

Jiicteased  lo  lUe  greatest  extent  during  the  interval  were  Poor 

*4w  Authorities,  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of 

|iondon,  Municipal   Corporations,  Urban  Sanitary  Authorities, 

Urbour,  Pier,  and  Dock  Authorities,  and  School  Boards. 

The  following  interesting  table,  taken  from  *  Local  Govern- 
ment and  Local  Taxation  in  England  and  Wales'  (second 
lition,  1894,  cditctl  by  Messrs.  Hobhouse  and  Fanshawe), 
the  general  result  of  a  series  of  more  elaborate  tables  in 

the 
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the  form  of  a    comparison    between  the  years    1867-68   and 
1891-92,  ai  follows  (in  milHoDs) : — 


IM7-««. 

ini-sa. 

Idcitbw  pit 
emi. 

10(^ 

155ft 

55-2 

Ueceipbi  of  sU  kinds  (incUi<liag  new  loans) 

30} 

64 

109-8 

Eaooi(itri  of  ftll  kiji(t«  (oxclQ<Hui{  ncir  loans) 

25 

53J 

IIS'O 

BxpetuUtuni  of  all  kiutk  (iacludiug  loun' 

30} 

6tit 

110-6 

Loans  nutatiudiii);  ut  cud  uf  y«ir 

eot 

208 

247 -J 

*  TUe  inctmw  iu  mtvable  value  u  partly  dnc  to  ravaluationa,  and  ia  cdiuo- 
qaontlT  to  oome  exti>nt  uoly  n]i|)arent. 

t  Of  this  expenditure  11}  nulHona  wore  for  repayment  of,  and  interest  on* 
loatuL 

t  T)iP  nmouDi  of  loans  oatstandiit^  in  1868  is  nnascertainblo.  Mr.  Fowler, 
in  Uu  Hf  [K%rt  (\t.  viii.),  fl|>ei-ilii'd  certuLii  loaut»  tlien  outatuodiog  to  the  amount  of 
43,S13,(Mtor,  but  tlatc'8  ibat  tht>  lint  in  incomplete,  aatl  be  estimates  (p.  li.)  the 
totol  amount  at  aboat  tiO,WO.Oi)Of. 

The  extraordinary  enthusiasm  which  prevails  in  certaia 
quarters  in  view  of  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  'duties  of 
ciciieDship'  deserves  a  closer  anaUsis  than  it  usually  receives. 
It  BMNUis  that  the  well-tried  policy  of  private  enterprise  and 
fwcdoct  of  exchangp  is  everywhere  being  abandoned  in  face  of 
the  sli^htefit  ditfitully,  and  that  a  policy  of  Slate  monopoly  and 
compulsory  exchatij^e  (taxation)  is  being  substituted  for  that 
ToluntAry  organtxation  of  s<iciety  which  Englishmen  formerly 
held  dear,  as  the  distinguishing;  irature  of  our  national  economy. 
The  Socialist  party  knows  its  own  mind,  and  at  every  turn  is 
foraag  Ibnranl  the  policy  of  State  mooopoly.  The  otUinarj 
polUlct»n  ««•■»  powerless  to  meet  these  laciics  except  by  the 
«aks«  mx9tM^emi  of  thtowiog  xva»om  to  tlw  wolres.  Has  the 
■atsoM  ickUt  ircovn  scrptiral  as  to  tbr  bensficcnt  and  or^ganizisg 
powtr  of  limtT  ?  \Vc  do  not  belicrv  it.  ll  is  wmitia^  for  « 
ItMlar  to  whahilitatg  the  ancient  faith. 

TW  ficvn  ftboTV  qootrJ  are  eloqaent  and  call  for  little 
iMMifc ;  Wm,  to  coaaptcte  oiar  pictttrr*  it  mar  be  well  to 
4ncnbc  «Mt  «r  tmo  imtaaco  oT  tke  way  ia  which  cxiizeos' 

or  two  oS  the  awtbads  in  which 


TW  Mc<n>p»UtaB  INmt  Law  Urmi  •(  Sk  OUve  s  CBJoys  the 
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0IU,  but  it  is  one  on  which  a  vast  amount  of  experience  has 
beea  accumulated  and  put  on  record.  Hut,  like  the  emperor 
who  was  niper  grammaticam^  the  St.  Olaves  Board  was  a  law 
unlo  itself.  They  resolvetl  to  dispense  with  those  salutarj  tests 
of  destitution  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary,  and 
w]]icb  in  the  case  of  the  able-bodied  are  actually  prescribed  by 
law  and  by  the  orders  of  the  L«jca!  Government  Hoard.  During 
iHc  winter  1894-9o,  this  Board  opened  a  labour  yard  for  the 
«*Uef  of  the  able-bodied,  but,  neglecting  the  advice  that  appli- 
c^anti  are  to  receive  not  wages  but  relief  proportioned  to  their 
necessities,  the  guardians  determined  to  pay  their  relief  on  the 
scale  of  trade-union  w^ages. 

Tlie  labour-yard  remained  opened  from  January  7  to 
Alwch  28:  during^  that  period  61,617  days  of  employment  were 
Kiren  at  a  cost  of  10,7^i2/.,  exclusive  of  cost  of  management. 
I1ie  total  expenditure  was  about  1^,000/.  The  stone  broken 
<^oit  the  guardians  7/.  per  ton  as  compared  with  4y.,  which  is 
^r)  to  be  the  cost  of  the  same  work  in  the  open  market.  The 
*^lief  was  not  effectual  for  the  purpose  intended.  Admittedly 
tbejird  was  monopntised  by  the  criminal  and  semi-criminal 
^^luses,  and  the  conditions  of  the  relief  were  such  that  no 
*"<«pectab!e  workman  could  accept  them.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  men  did  no  work  at  all,  so  lax  was  the  supervision  that 
man^r  absented  themselves  from  the  yard  till  the  hour  of  payment 
*mred,  some  of  the  payment  was  given  in  kind,  and  the 
tickets  and  groceries  so  distributed  were  in  many  cases  cx- 
^tanged  for  drink.  This  method  of  procedure  offered  no 
solotion  of  the  difficulty.  By  the  end  of  March,  when  the 
goardians  decided  to  close  the  yard,  they  had  succeeded  in 
collecting,  in  normal  weather,  between  bOO  and  1,000  men 
*bt>se  daily  resort  was  the  labour-yard.  Obviously  this  con- 
dition of  unemployed  labour  left  the  difficulty  in  an  aggravated 
*^oiliiion,  when  this  large  number  of  men  were  suddenly 
"Cprired  of  their  employment. 

The  mal-administralion  of  the  St.  Olave's  Board  has  been  so 

''*grant    that  the   Local   Government   Board   has  disallowed   a 

Portion    of   the  subvention,  which   had  otherwise  been  due  to 

'^  from   the  Common  Poor  Fund.      Unfortunately,  the  loss  falls 

'n  the  ratepayers  of  St.  Olave's,  and  not  on  the  guardians. 

The  alntre  incident  Is  only  one   item    in  a  long  course    of 

'**umanagement   which,   considering   the  widespread    suffering 

>ld    demoralisation    caused    thereby    to    the    poorest  and  most 

'<=lples8  class  of  the  community,    may    fairly   be  described  as 

'^Iminal.     The  possibility  of  reducing  pauperism  by  a  careful 

administration    is    generally    admitted.       From     1870-71    to 

1880-81 
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1880-81  there  was  a  general  fall  in  pauperism  throughout  the 
Metropolis,  in  which  movement  St.  Olave's  participated.  The 
]>auperism  of  Whitechapel  and  St.  OIave*s  fell  from  61*6  and 
44 '7  per  1,000  of  population  in  1870^71  to  25-1  and  27-5  in 
1880—81.  In  1884  a  new  poiicy  was  introduced  into  St.  01ave*s, 
and  in  1892-93  the  rate  per  1,000  had  risen  again  to  40*3, 
white  in  Whitechapel  the  decline  continued  reducing  the  rate 
per  1,000  to  21-5. 

The  Vey  to  this  unfortunate  result  is  afforded  by  the  following 
figures : — 


, 

£Kp«iKliter«  on 

Onirdoor  KcUeT. 

xin. 

xni. 

1891. 

,»s. 

^VliiteciiApt'I      ,. 
&t  cure's ..     .. 

£ 

6,118 
11, M6 

£ 

1,152 
6|M9 

850 

11,214 

6B0 

23.043 

The  jvdicy  of  the  Whitechapel  Union,  as  is  well  known,  is 
influenceil  bv  a  permanent  ol^cial  who  has  thoroughly  mastered 
the  scirnti6r  aspects  of  Poor  Law  administration.  Yielding 
to  his  ndviee,  the  Board  has  pursued  a  continuous  policy  of 
reducing  oul-door  relief  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  About 
1884  the  St.  Olave^s  Boanl  seems  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  some  ignorant  or  malevolent  persons  who,  by  adopting  a 
ct>Qtrarv  policy,  have  multiplied  pauperism  and  raised  the 
burdens  of  the  ratepayers  to  an  alarming  extent.  Unfor- 
tttBAtely  its  procedure  is  typical  of  many  other  unions,  and  of 
tikft  denocrattc  science  by  which  they  are  governed. 

The  waste  <if  public  money  is  not  confined  to  the  incapable 
and  ignorant  management  of  those  public  services  which  in  the 
Mrtore  of  things  must  be  carried  on  by  a  public  authority.  A 
fur  lar|:er  source  of  profusion  and  loss  is  caused  by  the  great 
extension  of  municip*!  trading.  Of  the  diffinUtr  created, 
when,  eve^n  in  a  C\Mnpamtive1v  small  mjitter,  collective  owner- 
abip  of  intluslrixl  pro|icrty  ts  adopirtl  as  a  principle,  the 
following  instance  wtU  furnish  an  apt  iUttsSratioa. 

Id  tbe  anlore  of  things,  lei  it  be  premised,  trade  has  m 
midiiHJ  lo  Ulifk  trom  one  locality  to  another,  slowly  and 
giniln»Uj  MM  a  rule.  In  a  district  wberr  the  ooaditions  are  no 
Innffar  saitaUe  to  amdcni  indnMfy,  the  Ireah  applicstions  of 
a^ttJf  accecsary  in  all  bcnlihy  hniinsm,  are  not  Biaiile,  As 
luMMj  ku  amply  shown,  the  mM  of   ftnnt   indniiiies    has 
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rx-cqnentiy  changed.  Some  local  tuflerini^  or  inconrenience 
£s  caused,  but,  owing  to  the  gradual  operation  of  the  causeS}  no 
^T»t  and  severe  crisis  it  experienced.  Such  incidents  arc  part 
cfS  the  inevitable  ami  beneficent  course  of  industrial  progress. 
CIToDsider  what  a  hopeless  impediment  would  have  been  pTace<l 
i«n  the  way  of  the  commercial  greatness  since  attained  by  Great 
J3riiain,  if  the  Imperial  Legislature  had  insisted  on  spending 
ttie  resources  of  the  country  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of 
X\iz  Cinque  Ports  I 

The  revenue  and  resources  of  a  great  corporation,  in  the 
wioctecnth  century,  are  fully  equal  to  those  of  the  Imperial 
atitbority  of  mcdia*val  times,  and  not  infrequently  we  find  muni- 
cipalities burdening  their  citizens  for  the  sake  of  a  contest 
^*liich,  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary,  may  be  as  hopeless 
^san  enterprise  to  maintain  Sandwich  as  a  first-class  seaport. 

The    Corporation    of  Bristol,    apparently    since     184B,     has 

crarried    on    the    business   of  a  dock   company.     The  winding 

Cliuael  of  the  Avon  is  obviously  inconvenient  for  ocean-going 

steamships.      In   the  opinion  of  the  public  authority,  therefore, 

it  became   desirable  to   make    new   docks    and   warehouses    at 

^'onishead  and  Avonmouth  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.     At  the 

*m  of  tbe^e  places  large  sums  of  money  have  been  sunk.     The 

<iocks  are  admirable,  but  no  shipping  comes  to  them;  and  we 

*n  credibly  informed  that  the  grass  is  growing  on  the  roadways 

ud  in  the  shells.     At  Avonmouth  there  is  a  somewhat  exotic 

trsde  in  grain  and   frozen  meat,  for  which  costly  refrigerating 

Vcommodation  has  been  provided,  but  there  is  comparati%'ely 

'>rUe  export  trade,  and  the  shipping  has  to  move  away  to  some 

*'thcr  port   to  secure  an  outward  cargo.     These  conditions  will 

probably  prove  fatal  to  the  chances  of  developing  a  great  port. 

'he  money,  however,  has  been  raised,  not  on  the  security  of 

'be  success  of  the  docks  hut  on  the  security  of  the  Bristol  rates. 

*(  the  venture   is  unsuccessful  (and  it  shows  every  prospect  of 

•^  continuing),  the  ratepayers  ol  Bristol  are  responsible  for  the 

*^pitaJ    lost.     At  present   they   are  paying  some   30,000/.    per 

**-tinum  for  the  losses  incurred  in  the  speculation. 

The  Statement  of  Accounts  for  the  Bristol  Docks  for  the  year 
^t^dcd  Apri]  30,  1895,  shows  that   the  capital  expenditure  has 
cm  2,170,000/.     This  sum  has  been  raised  by  two  millions 
f  Debenture  Stock,  39,031/.    premiums  on   Debenture  Stock, 
ans    7,^00/,,  and    33,b.S5/.   contribution  from    the  Parish  of 
t.    Augustine.     The     net     revenue    account    shows    a    deficit 
♦quiring  a  levy    on    the   ratepayers  of  27,000/.  to  enable  the 
uthorities   to  pay   the   interest  due  on  the  different  stock.      In 
&91  the  amount  raised  by  rate  was  32,360/. 
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Id  compliance  with  the  Bristol  Dock  Acts,  a  sinltin^  famX 
being  accumulateiK     This    now   amounts  to   100,930/.:  all 
this  sum   (with  the  exception  of  1^,000/.,  10,000/.  of  which  i* 
inTestecl  in  the  Bristol   Water  Works  Company's  stock)  is  lent 
to    various     Bristol     public     authorities.       How     far    a    public 
corporation  which  habitually  borrows  its  own  sinking  fund  it 
really  proriding  for  an   extinction  of  its  debt  is  a  matter  we 
leave  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  The  Bristol  Corporation  if 
engaged  in  other  industries,  and  recently  it  yielded  to  the 
popular  craze  of  being  its  own  contractor  in  a  number  of  minor 
departments.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  rate  is 
heavy.  Many  persons,  it  is  said,  are,  on  this  account,  careful 
to  live  outside  the  area  of  the  borough  rate.  The  authorities, 
finding  that  their  present  territory  yields  a  revenue  insufficient 
for  their  ambitious  policy,  have  recently  been  promoting  a  Bill 
to  extend  their  boundary.  This  *  marauding  Bill,*  as  it  has 
been  described,  was  defeated,  but  many  thousands  of  public 
money  have  been  spent  in  the  attempt.  What  finality  there 
may  be  in  this  repulse,  we  are  not  aware,  bat  the  risk  of  fiscal 
oppression  to  the  whole  surrounding  country,  due  to  this  com- 
bination of  modern  resources  with  the  predatory  instincts  of 
an  Afghan  tribe,  must  add  a  new  terror  to  life. 

In  passing  these  criticisms,  we  have  no  desire  to  deny  the 
practical  difficulty  in  which  the  Bristol  Corporation  finds  itself. 
The  original  and  fatal  error  is  the  permission  granted  to  such 
bodies  to  embark  in  speculative  trading.  One  mistake  leads  to 
another :  the  momentum  of  the  original  error  is  increasing,  and 
the  end  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.* 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  the  profusion  and 
recklessness  with  which  the  public  money  is  jeopardized  or 
wasted,  and  of  the  questionable  and  oppressive  acts  by  which 
the  majorities  of  local  bodies  endeavour  to  provide  funds  for 
carrying  out  their  ambitious  plans.  It  must  suffice  to  mention 
the  refusal  of  the  late  London  County  Council  to  proceed  with 
certain  improvements  until  it  could  make  a  special  assessment 
on  a  form  of  properly  against  which  they  entertained  a 
prejudice;  the  rating  appeals  of  the  same  body  and  its  costly 
litigation   with  various    London    parishes  in  respect    of   their 

*  On  tbo  3rd  Slurcli,  1806,  a  nK>tion  was  mioptod  ia  tho  Bristol  Toitd  OouticU 
authorizing  the  expviiditnre  of  93.(X)tM.  oa  rurtuor  vorl»  on  tho  cbikuuel  of  Iho 
Avon.  A  section  of  tho  Council  was  Id  furoui-  of  a  moro  timbithiM«  poUoyof 
'duckising'  the  rivi.T.  ii  plAn  eiiUiu;ilud  to  cost  2,90(>,00i>l.     A  fui:'  '      ion 

tu  tbiB  lajt  iiMpa<^il  i9  thut  Ihn  BrUtoI  SL'wngo  U  dwchftrged  intu  1 1.  >id 

if  tho  Udu  U  Gxclndeil  by  meaDs  of  dock-i^fttos,  some  notr  ayaturu  uf  -■  ■..--■.  .■•itid 
be  required. 

valuation. 


raloation.  In  all  these  struggles  it  hus  been  the  object  of  the 
niftjnritj  of  the  Council  to  fix  a  heavy  assessment  on  the  classes 
and  constituencies  represented  by  the  minority.  The  case  of 
Prcstun  is  noticeable  tor  the  large  sums  expenJeU  in  purchasing 
L  tlie  assets  of  an  unsuccessful  company  engnj>etl  In  certain 
"projects  for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  liibble,  and  for 
t  tie  subsequent  expenditure  on  the  same  hopeless  speculation. 
AUQctiestcr  also  has  involved  itself  to  the  extent  of  five  millions 
in  that  doubtful  experiment  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  and 
t. lie  list  might  be  indefinitely  enlarged. 

The  idea   that    economical  and  successful  administration  is 

promoted   bv   the   inBnite   subdivision  of  the  units  of  popular 

^OTemment  is  not  new.      Its  fallacy  has  often  been  exposed,  yet 

}«>Htician5 cling  to  it  with  extraordinary  tenacity.     Thus  it  was 

supposed,  at  the  time  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834, 

Vij  MacCulloch    and  other  eminent  economists^  that  small  areas 

for  die    administration    of    relief   would    promote  economical 

rEanagcment  and  a  decrease  of  pauperism.     According  to  the 

late  Sir  E.  Chad  wick,  a  member  of  the   Hoyal  Commission   of 

Enquiry  and  the  first  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 

the /acts  did  not  bear  out  this,  but  rather  the  contrary  opinion. 

It  appeared  that  in  the  hundred  largest  parishes  of  England  the 

proportion  of  paupers  to  the  whole  piipulation  was  1  in  IG,  or 

fijper  cent.  ;  in  the  hundred  intermediate  parishes  it  was  1  in 

lli,  or  10  per  cent.  ;  while  in  the  Iiundred  smallest  parishes  it 

vnouoted  to  1  in  0,  or  IGJ  per  cent.     The  Poor  Law  Comtnis- 

tioners,  in   their  celebrated    report,  explain    very  clearly   why 

local  influences  are  not  favourable  to  economy  and  impartiality. 

The  judicious  administration  of  the  law  had  been  rendered  im- 

pouible,  they  argued,  by  reason   of  the  *  temptations  *  arising, 

among  other  things,  from  *  the   personal   situation,  connexions, 

intere&tS}    and   want   of  appropriate  knowledge  on   the  part  of 

ilie  rate  distributors/   who   are,    niDreover,  *  obnoxious    to    the 

inSuence  of  intimidation,  of  local  partialities,  and  of  local  fears, 

Mil  to  corrupt  profusion  fnr  the  sake  of  popularity  or  of  pecu- 

Qiary  gain.'      And  again  they  declare  : — 

*WLat  our  evidence  does  show  is  that  whoro  the  admiQistration  ot 
niliuf  is  brought  nearer  to  tho  door  of  the  pauper,  little  adraiifagu 
trifiea  from  iucreuKod  ktiowledgo  on  tho  part  of  tho  diHtributurs  and 
great  o?d  from  thoir  jiicreaRed  lialiility  to  every  Bort  of  pernicious 
iiiilueucc.     It  brings  tradesmen  within  the  influcnco  of  their  cus- 
tiMucirf,  small  fanners  within  that  of  thoir  relations  and  conncxuiiu:, 
tiot  tinfreqiiently  of  those  who  have  been  their  fellow-workmen, 
exposes  the  wcuUhier  classes  to  soltcitatious  from  their   own 
idaots  for  extra  alluwanccs,  which  might  be  meritoriously  and 
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atflfiilly  givon  aa  prirato  charity,  but  nro  abuses  when  forced  £rom 
tli»  pitblic' 

'It  will  bo  fouud,'  tUo  Boiuo  auUiurity  declares,  '  tliut  the  private 
iuti^rc'Hti}  of  tlio  (listrtbutorB  of  the  nttes  are  ooramouly  at  Toriance 
witli  tlioir  public  tliitiuH,  ami  tliat  Die  fow  pounds,  often  the  few 
HbUlingii,  whioli  miy  parish  officer  could  save  to  Jtiviseif  by  the  rigid 
(Kii-furmaiioo  of  bin  duty,  caiinot  turn  the  Bcalo  against  the  severe 
btbour,  tho  certain  ill-will,  and  now,  in  a  largo  iin;>pyrtion  of  caseff, 
tlio  dangoi"  tt»  powon  and  property,  oil  of  which  act  on  the  aide  of 
profusion.'  (llvporl  of  Pour  Law  Commisiiioners,  1834.  Beprint, 
181)1,  pp.  *J17  uud  'J36.) 

Wb  hnvo  made  this  somewhat  lengtby  quotation  because  at 
lUr  present  day  it  acems  necessary  to  insist  that  public  bodies, 
vrUeiher  they  be  great  or  small,  are  extremely  liable  tn  succumb 
to  the  iutluenres  prtxluctive  of  incompetence  and  dishonest/. 
At  the  present  day  there  is  a  reaction  in  favour  of  small  admi- 
nifttr^itive  areas.  In  lv*3l,  the  terrible  abuses  of  parish  govern- 
ment jjave  a  great  impulse  to  the  contrary  theory.  So  much 
Yfas  this  the  case,  that  Sir  E.  Chadwick,  an  extremely  shrewd 
and  able  man,  roncrivrd  the  idea  of  a  hlghlv  centralised  and 
e\>cn  national  administration  of  the  Poor  Law, — apian  which,  in 
its  way,  would  prxtbnbly  b«  quite  as  liable  to  abuse  as  ihe  old 
parish  system  then  about  to  be  abolished. 

In  this  i^»antry  |>cr*mal  CMrruption  is  happilj  rare,  but  a 
public  body,  frxim  the  very  nature  of  iu  composition,  conducts 
It*  boUMU  under  rcoiKHnical  conditions  which  render  a  bigh 
4«^(f««  of  oom]>etrncv  impossiliic.  To  this  point  we  mtut  return 
ptKMltlx  Here  we  uaeKty  nemark  that,  notwithstjmdio^  the 
MhRittock  intpgriir  of  Ea^lub  poliucal  Ufe,  the  erer-iDcreasing 
gro«r«ll  of  a  bumnctmry  coastttiates  a  pobUc  danger.  In  a 
ammfkAt/i  «ltid«d  *Ua  Cbapitie  dcs  Morars  clet^onics  en 
F^MM^*  IC  LmpmkBcmImv  bas  nUMad  bis  owa  expericttoa  ill 
tbft  ttWMitm  «Mml  hr  ^w  VooaX  BftcwMoua  in  ibe  mrrat^uM- 
mmi  Js  Laii^^m  «o  tbr  rWciioa  of  a  <i>srfiiirtr  ■biiw  fioancial 
utiSchi  «M  AwwiMJ  by  tb»  GorcnuMBt  in  ppver.  Faisi6ca- 
tiM  •!  t-Miw  pAMn  ;  MMrigiw  ift  tb*  Cbanbar  t»  dcUr  a  secoad 
^^KtiwmwJwii  ic— MTbTtb.  nvalUiiM  «r  d^  first,  ia 
«cte  Am  Ite  «ftMft*M  »ig;bK  «M»  ■!«»  M  ^b»  Bcv  R^uicr  ;  the 
vt^iite  9t^^mvm  n^tmt  b«  «U  ImU  mi 
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eximination  of  documents,  the  second  after  an  enquiry  on  the 
spo!,  have  decided  tliat  the  first  election  was  fraudulent  aiid 
corrupt.  Yet  M.  Leroy-HeauUeu  complains  nothing  has  been 
*ioae  to  punish  those  who  have  been  g:uihy  of  this  crime  against 
tanircrsal  suffrage.  We  have  happily  nothing  quite  so  glaring 
'S-s  this  in  Kngland,  but  we  duuht  if  a  determined  and  searching 
^TJlic  of  public  finance  would  be  regarded  with  much  favour  by 
die  party  electioneering  associations  on  either  side  of  the  House. 
V-^'hctber  the  undoubted  alarm  of  the  ratepayer  will  encourage 
^lioce  who  are  disposed  to  favour  a  closer  examination  of  estt- 
■:x3»tes,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  necessity  of  giving  more 
^ttrntioQ  to  finance  will  be  enforced,  we  are  convinced,  by  the 
^svofusion  certain  to  arise  from  recent  extensions  of  local 
^^vrrament 

It  will   be  objected,  perhaps,  that  the  irritation   of  the  rate- 

^»jer  is  mere  *  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation,'  and  that  the 

growth  of  taxation  is  not  out  of  proportion  to  his  means.      U'e 

^^onfess  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  principle  we  arc  to 

Cx  the  due  proportion  of  a  man's  income  which  he  ought  to  pay 

^  the  tax-collector  with  cheerful  alacrity.     Our  observation  is 

chit,  whether  the  feeling   is  reasonable  or  the  reverse,  every 

yftiny  so  expended  is  given  unwillingly  and  for  very  obvious 

seuuns. 

Adam  Smith  long  ago  pointed  out  that  in  every  voluntary 

exchange  both  parties  profited.     So  the  average  man,  when  he 

bors  a  book  or  a  coat,  comes  home  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 

to  his  purchase.     If  the  book  is  dull  or  if  the  coat  does  not  fit, 

Ik  forms  a  resolution  to  deal  no  more  with  the  authors.     On  the 

other  hand,  payments  made  for  Government  services  by  way  of 

taxation   are  not   exchanges,   but  forcible    levies  or   exactions. 

/he  dissatisfaction  inseparable  from  this  method  of  expenditure 

'^  enhanced,  when  a  man  has  to  pay  for  a  system  of  sewerage 

^^icb  he  believes  to   be  unscientific  and   dangerous ;   for  the 

Vacation  of  other  people's  children,  many  of  whom  are  as  well 

5^1e  to  pay  for  it  as  he  is  ;  for  the  education  of  his  own  children 

''^^  a  curriculum  which  excludes   his  own    religious  beliefs,  and 

^Verworks  them  in  subjects  in  the  choice  of  which  he  has  not 

*^^en  consulted  ;  for  an  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  oppres- 

^■ive   to  the  ratepayer,  and  inadequate  and  harmful  to  the  poor 

^^wmselves;  for  costly  and  probably  unsuccessful  speculation  in 

^^ocks  and  canals ;  and  for  a  thousand  other  objects  of  a  similar 

baracter.     A  benevolent  Englishman,  who  happens  to  belong 

the  Jewish  faith,  was,  by  some  inadvertence,  asked  to  subscribe 

^^  a  Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews.     The  insult  to  his 

^~eligion  be  set  on  one  side,  but  his  economical  soul  for  da^s 
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went  sorrowful  in  tho  thought  of  the  wastefulness  which  con- 
sumed thousands  of  treasure  (so  he  said)  in  the  conversion  of 
one  Jew.  J\lutatis  tnutandisj  it  is  the  same  with  tlie  ratepaj^er: 
he  may  be  able  to  aflord  these  exactions  (though,  when  he  says 
he  is  not,  it  is  difficult  to  produce  a  more  competent  autho- 
rity), but,  as  a  man  of  business,  he  knows  that  his  money 
is  in  many  instances  wastefnlly  spent,  and  he  resents  it 
accordingly. 

Seriously  also  he  has  philosophical  justification  for  his 
attitude.  As  we  said  above,  the  economical  conditions  under 
which  a  public  authority  spends  its  income  and  conducts  its 
business  are  incompatible  with  a  high  level  of  success.  Every 
service  or  commodity  which  a  man  purchases  in  the  open 
market  is  being  continuously  improved  and  cheapened  by  the 
ever-active  force  of  competition.  Unprofitable  expenditures  of 
capital  are  being  consUntly  written  off.  The  purchaser  is  not 
called  on  to  make  good  to  the  unsuccessful  tradesman  the 
capital  and  interest  of  his  investment.  There  is  therefore  a 
continuous  improvement  in  the  industrial  organization  which 
ministers  to  human  wants,— in  other  words,  in  the  material  con- 
ditions of  civilization.  Tliis  element  of  progress  is  rigorously 
excluded  from  the  services  rendered  by  the  public  authority. 
The  constant  process  of  liquidation  wliich  in  private  enterprise 
secures  the  survival  of  the  best  methods  of  industry  cannot 
operate  on  a  Slate  monopoly.  This  consideration,  it  appears 
to  us,  contains  an  answer  to  those  who  argue  that  taxation  must 
be  expecte<l  to  grow  with  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population. 
In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  seen  by  the  tabic  quoted  on  p.  88, 
the  growth  of  taxation  is  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  rateable 
value,  and,  we  may  now  add,  of  population.  In  the  second 
place,  the  analogy  of  what  is  happening  in  the  sphere  of 
private  enterprise  might  lead  us  to  expect  greater  economy  and 
cheapness  instead  of  a  continuous  advance  in  the  cost  of 
government.  While  in  the  portion  of  the  world's  business 
whicb  is  left  in  the  control  of  private  enterprise  there  is  a 
constant  winnowing  process  going  on  by  which  inferior  method* 
and  unnecessary  middlemen  are  eliminated,  we  are  conscious 
that  in  the  realm  of  State  monopoly  influences  of  an  exactly 
opposite  nature  are  for  ever  at  work. 

Trade  prosperity  depends  on  a  continuously  increasing 
demand  for  the  production  of  our  staple  trades.  This  demand, 
in  turn,  depends  on  the  purchasing  ability  of  the  general 
public.  Ability  to  purchase,  or  (if  we  analyse  the  operation) 
ability  to  exchange,  depends  entirely  on  the  productivity  of  our 
industrial  methods.     Wasteful  methods  such  as  are  characteristic 
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«r State  tnonopulv  mean  adetluctlun  from  the  national  dlvident], 
tad  tbis  is  equally  true  whether  the  waste  take  the  shape  of 
incfkmpetent  trading  or  unnecessary  additions  to  the  fixed 
charges  of  government. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  many  of  the  services  rendered  by  the 
public  authority  must  be  so  rendered  or  not  at  all.  About 
these  the  ratepayer  will  continue  to  grumble  in  a  mild  and 
helpless  manner,  but  as  a  practical  man  he  will  wish  to  see  the 
province  «i  the  public  authority  rigidly  confined  to  these 
limits,  and  he  will  offer  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
ctKToachment  »{  the  Slate  into  matters  in  which  private 
cnlerprise  is  capable  of  providinjj  the  necessary  service.  The 
truth  is  that  the  democratic  machine  has  broken  loose  like  the 
|;UD  on  Victor  Hutu's  ship,  has  got  out  of  control,  and  is 
(Itstroving,  by  the  impetus  of  its  own  weight,  the  delicate 
marbiiiery  of  our  sncial  life. 

The  ratepayer  is  in  revolt,  and  looks  ta  the  party  now  in 
power  to  release  him  from  the  ravages  of  this  animated 
eopine  of  oppression.  As  Sir  H.  Maine  has  sai<],  extrica- 
lirm  from  our  di6u;ultics  requires  the  highest  statesmanship. 
First  let  the  Government  recognise  its  mandate,  and  form 
s  rstlying-point  fur  the  forces  of  social  order  and  liberty. 
With  regard  to  our  imperial  expenditure,  it  is  diflicult  to  be 
nuguine.  The  key  of  the  situation  turns  on  some  fulfilment 
of  the  hope  expressed  by  Lord  Salisbury  at  the  Mansion  House, 
ihat  diphimacy  would  find  some  expedient  for  freeing  the 
oaliiins  of  Europe  from  the  excessive  burden  of  naval  and 
military  armaments.  It  is  impossible  to  suppo&e  that  Lord 
Salisbury  intro<]uced  a  remark  of  this  momentous  character  into 
A  deliberate  address,  on  an  occasion  so  important,  unless  he 
dicrtkhed  s<ime  element  of  hope.  In  spite  of  many  obvious 
inilicfttions  in  an  opposite  direction,  we  make  bold  to  say  that 
00  hue  of  policy  wouhl  be  more  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  nation  at  large,  or  prove  better  calculated  to  cement  into  a 
luting  alliance  all  the  best  elements  of  the  old  Cimservative 
and  the  old  Liberal  parties.  It  is  a  policy  which  only  a 
Minister  enjoying  the  complete  confidence  of  his  countrymen 
can  approach  with  any  prospect  of  success.  This  element  of 
torttarageracnt  Lord  Salisbury  undoubtedly  possesses. 

^Vnh  regard  to  the  growth  of  local  indebtedness  and  taxation, 
*ft  require  without  doubt  some  limitation  on  the  spending  and 
<iebt-incurring  powers  of  our  local  authorities.  Above  all,  we 
tvquire  the  nation  to  become  alive  to  the  mischief  that  is  being 
»i"nc.  We  require  a  more  definite  attitude  on  its  part.  For 
long,  public  opinion   has  favoured   the  encroachment  of  public 
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authnritios,  and  has  discouraged  private  enterprise.  A  feeling 
of  misgiving  and  discontent  has  at  last  arisen  with  regard  ro 
the  growth  and  wasteful  expenditure  of  taxation.  This  is  aot 
enough:  the  public  authorities  must  be  rigorously  confined  b> 
their  special  duties,  and  security  given  to  private  enterprise 
that  the  era  of  confiscation  and  needless  municipal  competition 
is  at  an  end.  Unless  the  public  can  be  persuaded  that  the 
functions  of  government  are  being  exceeded,  that  it  is  meddling 
in  many  things  which  it  ought  to  let  alone,  it  is  quite  hopeless 
to  expect  any  Jigbtening  of  the  public  burden. 

We  have  set  in  the  list  of  books  prefixed  to  this  article  the 
titles  of  treatises  on  the  Science  of  Finance.  The  collection 
of  imperial  and  local  revenue  is  now  a  matter  of  great  and 
growing  importance,  and  well  merits  the  industry  and  erudition 
bestowed  on  it  by  these  distinguished  authors.  We  have 
dwelt,  designcrdly,  rather  on  a  preliminary  aspect  of  the 
question.  Mr.  Seligman  remarks  that  one  fact  stands  out 
prominently  : 

'  Amid  the  clashing  of  divergent  interests,  and  the  endeavoni  d 
each  social  claes  to  roll  oif  tbo  htirden  of  taxntion  on  Mtme 

class,  we  discern   the  slow  and  laborious  growth   of  Rtandardi' 

justice  in  taxation  and  the  attempt  of  the  community  as  a  whole  to' 
realize  this  justice.' 


ni  dj 


The    idea   of   justice   as   applied    to    taxation    is,    we  fesr, 
domesticated  in  the  seclusion  of  the  professor's  study.     Wedtf 
not    find    it    in    Sir  W,  Harcourt's   death    duties   or   in  other 
measures  we  might  name.      It  will  perhaps  emerge  some  day  in 
the  full   panoply   of  scientific  classification,  and   play  a  u5efD\ 
part,  but  not  until  we  have  settled  that  taxation  is  not  to  be  s 
species  of  class  war,  but  that  it  is  for  revenue  to  be  used  in  the 
conduct  of  the  public  services  and  not  in  the  impossible  task  of 
removing  and  mitigating  inequalities  of  fortune, — inequalities 
which,  we  believe,  can  be  removed,  but  not  by  this  method. 

Again,  it  is  conceivable  that  some  mitigation  of  public 
burdens  may  be  derived  from  better  arrangements  for  the 
acceptance,  and  presen'ation  of  the  utility,  of  benefactions 
given  by  public-spirited  citizens.  The  influence  of  the  de«( 
band  and  the  corrupt  interest  of  many  in  the  abuse  of  cbaritabli 
funds  have  proved  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  progress  in  thl 
respect.  In  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  grea 
number  of  workhouses  and  other  institutions  in  connexion  with 
the  Poor  Law  were  built,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of  c 
with  the  assistance  of  voluntary  subscriptions.  With  tb 
passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1834,  this  flow  < 
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public  revenue  from  voluntary  sources  came  to  an  end.  \T. 
Emile  Chevallier,  a  recent  French  critic  of  our  KngUsh  Poor 
L«r,  has  pointed  out  how  the  French  system,  by  interposing 
ibe  Toluntarj*  relief  agencies  of  the  community  between  the 
applicant  and  the  Stale,  and  by  merely  giving  a  State  sub- 
reolion  to  charitable  effort,  has,  in  his  judgment,  moderated 
tlie  demands  of  applicants,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  limited  the 
pabhc  burden.  Existing  arrangements  will  not  lend  them- 
lelres  readily  to  such  an  innovation,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
npport  the  plan  adopted  in  certain  well-known  unions,  whereby 
I  division  of  labour  between  the  legal  and  voluntary  agencies 
of  relief  is  duly  recognised,  the  legal  authority  providing  the 
inloor  or  institutional  relief  and  the  voluntary  agency  supplying 
Joch  relief  at  the  home  (outdoor  reliel)  as  may  be  thought 
<lesirahle.  The  provision  of  things  that  arc  not  absolutely 
WTfisary  should  not  be  obtained  by  recourse  to  the  rates;  there 
i>  plenty  of  public  spirit  in  Fngland  if  it  was  not  alienated 
l)j  the  never-ending  encroachments  of  State  and  municipal 
Jnonopoly. 

Even   those   of  us  who  favour  most  enthusiastically   certain 

bniis  of    public   expenditure,  say   for    instance    on   an   object 

'Almittedly  praiseworthy,  such  as  education,  must  recognise  that 

ftiere  is  a  point  at  which  the  ratepayer's  purse  is  suddenly  closed. 

.Vow  if  we  wish  to  secure  a  cheerful  continuity  and  progress  in 

OttT  expenditure  on  education,  we  shall  do  better  in  the  long  run 

IB  tbe  voluntary  system.     To  support  the  schools  properly,  to 

'ttpplcment  the  inability  of  poor  parents  to  provide  education 

t  their  children   with    adequate  generosity,  would,  under  a 

UtT  administration,  become  a  point  of  honour  in  every  district. 

'Al  present  the  School    Board    system     is   viewed   with    much 

bitterness:  the  expenditure  is  in  many  cases  wasteful  ;  it  must 

ioeritably  lead  to  a  reaction  and  to  sudden  reversals  of  policy, 

extremely  mischievous  to  the  sound  development  of  our  educa* 

tiooal  system.     One  reason  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  School 

Board  system,  is  that  the  ratepayer  views  with  much  jealousy 

ind  dissatisfaction  the  growth  of  a  new  imperinvi  in  inipcn'o, 

Tbe  teaching  class  hare  formed  themselves  into  a  trade  union, 

which   undoubtedly  exercises  great  influence  at  election  time. 

Their  avowed  object  is  the  increase  of  their  own  authority  and 

;olumt?nlB.       Now  there  can   be  no  reasonable  objection  to 

Combination  among  men  earning  their  own   living  in  the  open 

BiAfliel  if  they  think  this  course  of  action  advantageous,  and  if 

lio  from  violence,  but  in  the  case  of  the  servants  of 

totally  different  considerations  arise.     They  are  placed 

dcTB  certain  disability,  for  they  are  not  dealing  direct  with 
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their  employers  but  with  persons  who  are  in  the  positioD  of 
trustees.  To  offer  political  support  to  such  trustees  in  consi- 
deration of  their  acting  lavishly  in  respect  of  the  trust  fund 
is  a  very  questionable  proceeding.  The  ratepayer  is  not,  as  at 
present  advised,  very  fond  of  the  politician ;  and  when  be  sefi 
the  servants  of  the  Slate  organizing^  tiieinselves  with  a  view  of 
pressing  their  own  pecuniary  claims  on  School  Board  and 
parliamentary  candidates,  and  the  candidates  promising,  with 
elusive  expressions  of  respect^  that  their  demands  shall  liave 
attention,  he  is  apt  to  regard  such  transactions  as  a  barefaced 
system  of  corruption.  In  dockyard  constituencies  this  form  of 
political  bribery  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayer  tins  of  recent 
years  become  a  byword.  Demands  put  forward  in  this  way 
may  be  perfectly  reasonable  and  just,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
objections  to  the  whole  system  of  Government  employment,  lliat 
it  breeds  suspicion  and  ill-will  and  lends  itself  readily  to  soioe 
of  the  meanest  and  most  contemptible  forms  of  politicsl 
corruption. 

We  cannot  probably  revert  to  a  completely  voluntary  system 
of  education.  We  only  suggest  as  a  basis  of  the  division  of 
labour  which  ought  to  be  recognised,  that  elementary  educa- 
tion, strictly  defined,  should  receive  assistance  from  the  public 
exchequer,  but  that,  for  the  rest,  reliance  should  be  placed  on 
the  voluntary  system.  It  is,  however,  no  part  of  the  purpose  of 
this  article  to  suggest  detailed  methods  of  reform.  We  are  only 
concerned  here  to  press  for  a  cessation  of  that  spirit  of  hostility 
which  everywhere  paralyses  voluntary  effort. 

Mere  readjustment  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  and  the  most 
careful  manipulatiim  of  our  finances  bv  the  methods  adv{>catMi 
by  scientific  authorities  will  not  helj>  us  much.  If  we  desire  s 
lightening  of  burdens,  we  must  retrench,  we  must  hand  over 
every  undertaking  that  wc  can  to  private  enterprise,  and  W6 
must  invoke  the  ready  assistance  of  public  spirit  and  voluntary 
benevolence.  The  party  in  the  State  which  will  adopt  this 
policy  and  desist,  once  and  for  all,  from  attempts  to  *"* 
popularity  by  promoting  'paternalisms  '  for  this  class  and  th^' 
class,  will  form,  as  wc  have  said,  a  rallying-potnt  for  eyt'ij 
reasonable  man  in  England  ;  will  found  a  National  partyr 
irrespective  of  class  distinctions,  on  lines  consonant  with  *'* 
the  best  traditions  of  English  public  life,  and  earn  thereby  it^ 
gratitude  of  generations  yet  unborn. 

It  was  with  some  hesitation,  we  have  said,  that  the  Govci*^ 
ment  had  abandoned  all  idea  of  a  return  to  Protection.  VVe  **' 
not  blame  them  for  this  hesitation,  which  hostile  critics  hft»^' 
we  think,  considerably  exaggerated.     Protection  io  the  sfn 
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desired  by  the  landed  interest  is  an  impossibility.  Protection 
ai  praoiised  by  the  late  Government  and  many  of  its  pre- 
decessors, in  the  form  of  numerous  State  Socialist  experiments, 
bas  gTonrn  burdensome  and  unpopular.  The  present  Govern- 
ment owes  its  substantial  majority  to  a  revolt  against  this 
system.  To  some  extent,  the  revolters  are  unconscious  of  the 
true  nature  of  the  impulse  under  which  they  acted,  but  here  we 
have  attributed  it,  we  believe,  to  its  true  source. 

U  is  necessary  to  insist  on   this  with  some  iteration.     It  has 

been  represented,  erroneously  as  we  believe,  that  the  strength 

of    the    Coalition  Government  is  due  to    the    belief   that    the 

Conservative  Party,  permeated  with   new  influences,  was  ready 

to  embark  on  a  great  variety  of  State  Socialistic  experiments. 

Nothing,  we  believe,  can  be  further  from  the  truth.     Politicians 

actively    engaged    in    trimming    their    opinions    to   catch    the 

popular  breeze  forget  and   learn  very  easily.      It  is  not  so  with 

the  rank  and  Rle  of  the  educated  classes.     The  opinions  of  the 

old  Liberal   Party  survive  in  great  force  and  strength,  though 

ili  nominal    chiefs    have   wandered    into  strange  and  devious 

CQQfses.     The  attitude  of  the  English  Free  Trade  party  to  the 

new  Radical    Socialism  calling  itself  Liberal    has   never  been 

lufficiently  understood.     Socialism  was  not  a  force  in   English 

politics  in  the  early  days  of  Cobden  and   Bright.     In  Erance, 

however.  Socialism  was  already  a  power,  and   there   the  most 

diitioguished    exponent  of  Free  Trade  doctrine  was  Frederic 

Buiiat,  the  economist.      His  whole  'public   career  as  a  writer 

*u  an  unremitting  struggle  against  Socialism.     I3y  a  strange 

frtJik  of  fortune  a  silent  revolution   has   taken  place  within  the 

Liberal   Party  in   England,  and   by  gradual  steps  the  party  of 

Cobden  and  Bright  has  been  converted  into  a  semi-Socialist  camp. 

The  leading  spirit  in  this  transformation  was  undoubtedly  John 

Siturt  Mill.     He  has  described  in  bis  Autobiography  how  from 

being  'a  democrat  but  not  the  least  of  a  Sociali&l,'  he  feli  into 

1  train  of  thought  which  carried  him  'far  beyond  Democracy,' 

**"!  classed   him   *  decidedly   under   the  general  designation  of 

^ialist.*      Mill    himself,   it   appears   to  us,  was   by  no  means 

Conscious    of   the   far-reaching   importance  of    this   change    of 

front.     Without  doubt  Mill   carried    a   majority  of  the    party, 

more  or  less  unconscious  of  the  direction   in  which   they  were 

going,   along   with   him,    but  not    all   of   them   beyond   recall. 

Kvrnts   have  shown   how  incompatible  Socialism    Is  with   the 

"Ider  Liberal  df>clrine.     Some  old    Liberals  never  forsook  the 

Vitb  as  it  was  delivered  to  them,  and  as  it  may  now  be  read  in 

Sir  Looi^    Mallet^s    able    and   philosophic    exposition   of    the 

principles  of  his  master.     Others  went  a  certain  way.     Many 

have 
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have  retraced  their  steps.  They  are  aTiimate<l  by  a  philosophical 
principle,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  they  regard  the  present 
Constitutional  Party  as  the  true  protector  of  liberty  and  the 
convinced  opponent  of  privilege  and  oppression.  This  is  the 
alliance  and  heritage  which  the  present  Conservative  Party  may 
accept.  Their  new  allies  must  not  be  unduly  alarmed  by  the 
occasional  and  expiring  ebullitions  of  Protectionist  zeal.  It 
was  inevitable  that  some  of  the  leas  observant  spirits  should 
misread  the  signs  of  the  time,  and  imagine  that  the  recent 
verdict  of  the  constituencies  meant  a  rehabilitation  of  the 
Protectionist  pdicy.  As  we  have  said,  the  so-called  Liberal 
Party  consists  of  discredited  leaders,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
really  in  sympathy  with  their  opponents,  and  a  mutinous 
army. 

There  is  only  one  chance  of  their  blossoming  again  into  life 
and  vigour,  and  that  chance  is  not  likely  to  be  given  them.  It 
would  arise  if  the  Constitutional  Party,  misreading  the  signs 
of  the  time,  attempted  to  supplant  the  voluntary  constructive 
forces  of  a  free  society  by  what  is  called  '  constructive  legis- 
lation." This  is  a  form  of  competition  in  which  they  would 
be  no  match  for  their  more  reckless  antagonists.  VVe  do  not 
believe  that  our  leaders  will  seek  this  fashion  of  wrecking  the 
new  party  which  circumstances  and  the  folly  of  their  opponents 
have  welded  together.  • 
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Art,  V. — 1.  Lefhrs  and  Literary  Remains  of  Edtoard  fifC' 
Gerahl.  Eiihed  by  WiMiam  Aldis  Wright.  Tlirce  V.ila. 
LxjnUon,  1889. 

2.  Letters  of'  Edward  FitzGerald.  Edited  hy  VViUlam  [Aliiis 
Wright.      Two  Vols.      London,  1894. 

3.  Utters  of  Edward  FitzGcraid  to  Fanny  Kemhle.  1871-1883. 
Edited  by  William  Aldis  Wright.     London,  1895. 

WHEN  Edward  FitzGerald  died  in  June  1883,  only  a  few 
people  had  even  heard  his  name.      Indeed  the  public  at 
lai^  had  not  had  much  chance  of  hearing  it.      He  had  published 
Tery  little  ;  and  the  private,  or  semi-private,  method  ol"  publica- 
tion he  adoplPi],  his  retiring  temper,  which  led  him,  as  some  one 
mid,  to  take  *■  more  pains  to  avoid   fame  than  others  do  to  seek 
il,*  the  subjects  his  works  dealt  with,  remote  from  must  mcn*8 
reailing,  and  appealing  only  to  the  finer  and  more  curious  part 
of  the  small  public  which   reads, — all  combinc<l  to  keep  him 
quite    unknown.       Nor    could    the    dedication    of   Tennyson's 
'Tire8i.it,'    written   just    before    FitzGerald    died,   but,   as    the 
Epilogue  shows,  not  published  till  after  his  death,  do  much  to 
'lisiipate  this  obscurity.     In  spite  of  nil  its  cordial  friendliness, 
—in  spite  of  its  generous  praise  of  his 

*  golden  Eastern  lay. 
Than  which  I  know  no  version  done 
la  Kugliflh  more  divinely  well ;  * — 

t^  tribute  scarcely  widened  the  circle  of  those  who  knew  Fitz- 
^fald.  The  memory  of  many  disappointments  is  apt  to  keep 
'l";  judicious  readier  from  meddling  with  translations  of  great 
pwms,  and  Persian  literature  is  to  most  men  a  new  field,  into 
*liicb  they  are  shy  to  break.  Tennyson's  lines,  moreover, 
I'ccame  of  their  enthusiasm,  created  a  suspicion  of  the  partiality 
'>f  old  friendship,  and,  above  all,  *  Omar  IChayyam  '  was  anything 
^t  cosy  to  obtain. 

^  it  was  that  FitzGerald  died  almost  unknown.  And  yet 
"*  Was  not  only  a  personality,  but  a  very  delightful  personality. 
™  went  his  own  way  from  the  beginning  and  lived  his  own  life, 
aod  the  resalt  was  an  original  creation,  such  as  we  look  rather  to 
QOtl  in  the  great  novelists  than  in  actual  life.  No  figure  could 
^tsad  out  more  curiously  in  our  modern  English  world.  Nothing 
u  more  old-fashioned  nowadays  than  leisure,  and  FitzGerald 
*>s  at  leisure  all  his  days.  Nor  could  anything  be  mure  old- 
'uKioned  than  his  use  of  it.  iiis  taste  was  all  for  old  books 
^old  friends,  familiar  jokes  and  familiar  places.     He  clung 

nil 
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all  his  life  to  the  dull  and  dirty  Suffolk  country  in  which  be 
was  horn,  just  as,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  he  returned  every  year, 
with  the  return  of  spring-,  to  his  dearly  loved  Madame  de 
Sevigne.  The  altars  of  our  great  modern  idols,  bustle  and 
publicity,  received  no  sacrifices  from  him.  Perfectly  regrardless 
of  time  and  money  and  fashion,  he  stalked  bis  native  roads  in 
a  strange  costume, — in  which,  however,  it  is  said,  he  never 
ceased  to  have  an  indefinable  look  of  the  hidalgo  about  him, — 
or  pottered  in  his  boat  on  the  sluggish  Deben,  asking  children 
odd  questions,  or  looking  over  Crabhe  or  Calderon.  He  had  a 
just  horror  of  clever  people,  and  much  preferred  the  stupidity  of 
country  folks  to  the  *  impudence  of  Londoners/  His  time  was 
largely  passed  with  his  social  inferiors, — with  the  boys  who  read 
to  him  when  his  eyes  began  to  fail,  and  who  must  have  been 
bewildered  by  his  strange  sayings  and  doings ;  with  the  book- 
seller for  whose  sake  he  bought  books  he  did  not  want;  or  with 
the  *  hero  '  fisherman  of  LowesTnft  who,  *  great  man  '  as  he  was, 
had  a  weakness  which  he  could  not  conquer,  and  proved,  as  far 
as  money  went,  one  of  FitzGerald's  bad  speculations.  Not  that 
that  would  have  troubled  KitzGerald:  his  generosity  was  like 
everything  else  about  him,  of  the  old-fashioned  sort,  which, 
though  probably  not  the  wisest,  is  at  least  the  prettiest ;  free 
and  open,  careless  of  distant  results,  and  very  direct  and  per- 
sonal  in  its  application.  We  imagine  it  to  be  very  pissible 
that  he  never  gave  a  guinea  to  a  charitable  society  in  his  Hfe, 
but  very  certain  that  he  gave  a  great  many  to  unfortunate 
individuals  with  whom  he  came  into  contact. 

Altogether  it  was  a  strange  existence,  with  something  about 
it  that  may  well  make  us  pause  in  our  fussy  self-importance. 
Carlytc  saw  in  it  only  a  peaceable,  affectionate,  nllra-modest 
man,  *and  an  innocent^ar  niente  life';  but,  after  all,  for  a  man 
to  have  made  himself  *  jtcaccable,  aflectionale,  and  ultra-modest/ 
is  to  have  done  something,  and  something  which  to  his  neigh- 
bours is  of  far  more  value  than  many  more  shining  performances. 
Perhaps,  too,  we  arc  apt  nowadnys  to  undervalue  the  higher 
sort  of  innocency,  and  to  forget  that  there  is  old  authority  for 
the  doctrine  that  it  is  just  innocence  which  *  brings  a  man  peace 
at  the  last,'  and  that  another  authority,  still  higher  if  not  quite 
so  old,  makes  'pure  religion  '  itself  consist  in  two  things,  one 
of  which  is  keeping  *  unspotted  from  the  world.'  Besides,  from 
u  humbler  point  of  view,  or  indeed  from  any  point  of  view 
whatever,  manliness  and  cheerfulness,  generosity  and  gentleness 
and  pure  unadulterated  simplicity,  must  always  be  things  wortb 
having.  Even  if  *  the  world's  coarse  thumb'  a&ks  as  usual  for 
resuJts  more  material    and    tangible,    the   attainment   of  sucb 
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fences  will  alwK^s  redcptn  a  life  like  FitzGerald's  from  the- 
charge  of  baving^  brcn  wasted  and  useless.  Any  such  char**-© 
it,  bnwevrr,  absurd  enough,  apart  from  these  considerations ; 
fnrtlie  translator  of  *  Omar  Kha\yam  '  is  assuredly  not  without 
hit 'proper  reason  for  existing.' 

A  lile  like  FitzHfrald's  has  no  story.  He  was  born  at  Bred- 
fipld,  near  Wuodbridge,  in  1809.  The  chief  recollection  he 
ipfms  to  have  retained  of  his  chiUlhond  was  the  rather  terrible 
if  «ry  splendid  figure  of  his  mother,  a  great  lady  who  used  to 
aiUmish  the  neigh bnur hood  with  her  coach  and  four,  and  who 
wems  to  have  had  a  jireat  lady's  temper.  He  went  to  school  at 
Burv  St.  Edmund's,  where  he  began  his  long  friendships  with 
ffilltam  Donne,  who  was  after  Censor  ol  Plays,  and  with 
Sppdding,  the  editor  of  '  Baron.*  It  was  at  Cambridge  that  he 
Dude  the  acquaintance  of  Thackeray,  who  spoke  affectionately 
of  bim  on  bis  dentlibed,  and  of  Thompson,  afterwards  Muster 
of  Trinity,  FitzCierald's  willege.  He  followed  no  profession 
ifirr  taking  his  degree.  Till  1853,  though  he  often  shifte<l  his 
quiners,  he  lived  mainly  in  a  thatched  cottage  at  Boulge,  near 
V^nndbridgp,  just  outside  the  gate  of  his  brother's  place,  Boulge 
Hall.  He  was  in  loilgin^s  in  VVoodbridge  from  1860  to  1874, 
*b«a  he  settled  in  a  sinnll  house  of  his  own  outside  the  town, 
named,  by  command  of  some  lady  who  visile<l  bim,  Little 
Grai)^.  And  *  Laird  nf  Little  Grange/  as  he  liked  to  sign 
hiaiself,  he  remained  till  be  died,  quite  suddenly,  in  June  1S?$3. 
He  is  buried  in  Boulge  churchyard  ;  and  a  rose,  the  daughter 
of  one  that  grows  on  Omar  Khayyam's  lomb,  has  l»een  planted 
O'er  his  grave.  The  text  on  the  stone,  '  It  is  He  that  hatb 
oiule  us,  and  not  we  ourselves/  was  his  choice. 

The  little  he  wrote  was  all  published  anonymously,  except 
*Sii  Dramas  of  Calderon'  in  Mibo.  He  prefixed  a  memoir  to 
M  edition  of  the  poems  of  bis  friend  Bernard  Barton,  the 
Qasker  poet  of  Woodbridge,  in  1849.  Two  years  later,  he 
pdntcd  the  remarkable  dialogue  *  ICupbranor.'  *  Polonius  ' 
■ppeared  in  1^52  ;  a  rendering  of  the  *  Agamemnon,'  parts  of 
vhich  are  unequalled,  was  published  in  1876  ;  and  four  editions 
of  his  translation  of  *  Omar  Khayyam'  came  out  before  his 
death,  the  first  appearing  in  18511,  without  gaining  any  imme- 
tliate  recognition.  The  other  Persian  translations  were  left  in 
nianuacript  and  only  appeared  in  Mr.  AMis  Wright's  edition  of 
liii  *  Literary  Remains/  1889.  He  was  a  man  of  many  and 
otitable  friendships,  chiefly  kept  up  by  interchange  of  letters. 
Those  friendships  that  date  from  Bury  and  Cambridge  have 
heen  given  ;  others  that  followed,  to  be  extinguished  only  b^ 
dcsih,  united  him  to  Alfred  Tennyson  and  FredeucTeTvxi^wiTv, 
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Carl^le,  and  Carlvle's  friend  and  editor,  \orton ;  Barton,  the 
poet,  and  Lawrence,  the  painter ;  to  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
Lowell,  two  Crabbcs,  son  and  grandson  of  his  favourite  poet; 
to  Archbishop  Trench,  Professor  Coweil,  who  led  him  to  read 
Persian,  and  Mr.  Aldis  Wright,  whum  he  appointed  his  literary 
executor. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  a  man  is  known  by  his  friends.  If 
that  be  so,  the  world  which  knows  his  friends  so  well  has  no 
need  of  an  introduction  to  I'itzGerald,  The  companion  of  men 
like  these  was  certainly  no  ordinary  man,  either  in  heart  or 
head.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  keep  on  writing  dull  letters 
to  such  men  for  forty  jcars.  PitzGcrald^s  letters  then,  we 
know  beforehand,  are  not  dull.  In  fact  they  are  among  the 
best  in  the  language,  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  they  will 
find  more  readers  than  'Omar  Khayyam*;  though  no  doubt, 
but  for  *Omar  Khayyam,*  we  should  never  have  heard  of  them. 
Letters  show  the  man,  and  we  have  FitzGerald  here  set  out 
before  us,  just  as  he  was,  in  all  his  kindliness  and  humour,  in 
all  his  fine  and  acute  perception  of  true  and  false  in  art  and 
literature,  in  his  love  of  all  that  is  truly  lovable,  in  his  queer 
ways  and  whims,  even  in  his  weaknesses.  A  man  with  his 
tastes  could  not  write  to  such  men  as  those  to  whom  his  letters 
went,  without  often  talking  of  things,  books  and  pictures 
and  music,  for  instance,  that  are  not  likely  to  be  soon  for* 
gotten  ;  and  of  things,  too,  whose  interest  is  everlasting,  the 
spring  and  the  birds  and  the  sea.  On  sucb  subjects  as  these, 
bis  letters  are  full  of  good  sayings,  sayings  with  the  personal 
mark  upon  them,  fresh  and  worth  the  utterance,  if  often  in 
substance  very  old.  Indeed,  there  is  something  one  wotdd  like 
to  quote  on  almost  every  page ;  and  it  would  not  be  hard  to 
make  a  large  volume  of  extracts  from  them,  on  the  Book  of 
Beauties  principle,  which,  detestable  as  it  assuredly  would  be 
as  a  txK»k,  would  yet  contain  nothing  unworthy  of  insertion. 

Hundreds  of  new  books  appear  every  week,  and  it  is  for  the 
reviewer  to  warn  the  public  against  those  which  are  not  worth 
reading,  and  to  introduce  to  the  public  those  which  are.  But 
be  has  a  third  duty,  certainly  not  less  important,  to  do  with 
regard  to  old  books,  one  whicb  has  been  the  sj>ecial  delight  of 
all  the  great  critics.  He  has  to  call  the  public  back,  from 
time  to  time,  to  old  friends  whom  it  might  otherwise  forget. 
The  first  duty  or  the  second  has  been  often  only  a  pleasant 
excuse  for  the  third.  Sainie-Beuve  will  write  on  a  new  edition 
of  Moliere  or  La  Fontaine,  and  jMatthew  Arnold  will  review  a 
new  translation  of  Marcos  Aurelius,  not  because  they  want  to 
or  blame  the  new  edition,  but  because  they  want,  and 

want 
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irut  very  much,  to  fetch  down  Aioiicrc  and  Marcus  Aurcliua 
kom  that  upper  shelf  on  which  forgetful  or  angjatcful  people 
are  too  apt  to  leave  them.     So,  in  this  case  of  Edward  Fitz- 
Gtrald,  we  have  a  little  of  two  duties  to  do.     Nothiog  assuredly 
of  the  first  we  spoke  of,  the  business  of  warning ;  but  some- 
thing of  the  second,  for  there  is  a  new  volume  of  FitzOerald's 
JLi«ttors,  those  to  Fanny  Kemble,  just  reprinted  from   'Temple 
..Btr';  and,  as  the  third  duty,  there  are  the  old  letters  and  the 
Ktltj  friends,  whom    the  public   has  known,  or  ought   to   have 
■Lnovn  Inng  ago,  to  recall  to  all  our  memories  again. 

There  are  a  dozen  ways  in  which  this  might  be  done. 
I~ioncvcr,  in  FilzOcruld's  case,  it  ia  not  what  he  did  or  wrote 
t.lut  we  want  so  much  to  remember,  but  what  he  was.  It  is  as 
impersonality  even  more  than  as  a  poet  that  wc  think  of  him. 
When  we  are  calling  an  old  friend  to  mind,  the  best  way  of 
t>nii^ing  him  before  us  again  as  he  was,  is  to  think  of  the  things 

^ Secured  most  about.  So  there  will  be  no  better  way  of  getting 
At  the  living  picture  uf  FitzGcrald  than  by  hearing  him  talk 
of  some  of  the  things  that  gave  him  most  pleasure. 

And  first,  of  music.  There  was  nothing  he  cared  for 
more.  His  taste  in  it  was,  like  all  his  tastes,  a  little  old- 
^ioned,  for  he  preferred  melody  to  harmony  and  Italian 
Oosic  to  German,  fie  was  himself  always  fond  of  singing, 
I  from  the  Cambridge  days  when  Thackeray  and  he  sang 
b^her,  to  those  later  on  when  he  would  '  trudge  through 
the  mud  '  of  an  evening  to  Bredficld  Vicarage  and  go  through 
oae  of  Handel's  Coronation  Anthems  with  Crabbe,  his  poet's 
too. 

'With  not  a  voice  among  n»*  as  Ke  says  ;  Maughable  \t  may  seem, 
jct  it  is  not  quito  so ;  the  things  aro  so  well-d<;finud,  simple,  and 
gnad,  that  the  faiutost  outline  uf  them  tolU  ;  my  admiratiou  of  the 
<dd  Giant  grows  and  grows ;  his  is  the  Music  for  a  Groat,  Active, 
People.  .  .  . 

'Somstitocs  too,  I  go  over  to  a  placo  elegantly  called  Bvtngay, 
wbere  a  Pnntor  lives  who  drills  the  yoong  folks  of  a  manufactory 
then  to  sing  in  Choms  once  a  week.  .  .  .  They  sing  some  of  the 
Eoghdh  Maiirigals,  soma  of  PorcoU,  and  some  of  Handel,  in  a  way 
to  Eitiefy  me,  who  believe  that  the  grandest  things  do  not  depend  on 
delicito  finish.  If  you  were  here  now,  we  would  go  over  and  hear 
tbe"HttTmouions  Blacksmith  "  sung  in  Chorus,  with  words,  of  coarse, 
h  fdiaoat  made  me  cry  when  I  hoard  the  divine  Air  rolled  into  vocal 
faiiaony  from  the  four  corners  of  a  large  Hall.' 

That  was  the  music  he  loved,  and  could  keep  up  la  the 
cuantry,  the  old  English  music  and  Handel ;  but  he  did  not 
ttop  there.     Indeed  he  preferred  Mozart  to   Handel,  who,  he 
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says,  'never  gets  out  of  his  wig.*  He  admired  Beethoven; 
*  The  Bnale  of  C  minor  is  verj  noble/  but  '  Beethoven  is 
gloomy*;  and,  as  be  said  of  poetry,  FitzGerald  admitted 
nothing  into  his  Paradise  *  but  such  as  breathe  content  and 
virtue.'  He  detested  Wagner,  and  in  Bizet's  *  Carmen  '  he  saw 
nothing  but  *  very  beautiful  accompaniments  to  no  melody.* 
which,  arter  all,  is  more  than  many  quite  sane  people  saw  in  it 
at  first.  He  thought  indeed  that  in  French  music  as  in  'all 
French  things'  there  was  an  absence  of  the  *  Holy  of  Holies  far 
withdrawn.'  Beetlioven,  on  the  other  hand,  be  quite  felt  was 
'original,  majestic,  and  profound,'  with  *a  depth  not  10  be 
reached  all  at  once.*     But  perhaps  he  was, 

*BirictIy  epcaltitig,  more  of  a  thinker  than  a  mustciAU.  A  great 
geums  he  was  tiomohow.  .  .  .  Ho  tried  to  think  in  music :  almost  to 
reason  iii  mu^ic;  whereas,  pcrha])6,  wo  should  be  contented  with 
feeling  in  it.  It  can  never  speak  very  definitely.  There  is  that 
famous  "  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,"  &c.  in  Handel ;  uothing 
can  souud  more  simple  and  dovotiutinl ;  but  it  is  only  lately  adapted  to 
these  words,  being  oiiginftlly  (1  believe)  a  love-song  in  "  Hodcliuda.*' 
Then  the  fiunons  music  of  "  Ho  layeth  the  beams  uf  his  chauibers  in 
the  waters,"  iVc.  was  originally  fitted  to  on  Italian  pastoral  song — 
"  Nufico  al  boEco  in  rozza  cumi,  uu  felicu  pastorello,  ic."  That  part 
which  sooms  so  well  to  describe  *'  and  walketU  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind"  falls  happily  in  with  "e  con  I'aura  di  for  tuna '*  with  which 
this  pnetorcllu  sailed  along.  The  character  of  the  mnstc  is  easo  and 
largoDQEs  ;  as  the  bhopbcrd  livod,  so  Qod  Ahuighty  walked  on  tho 
wiud.  .  .  .  Music  is  so  far  the  most  universal  language,  that  any  one 
piece  in  a  particular  strain  symbolizos  all  the  aualogous  phenomena, 
spiritual  or  material — if  you  can  talk  of  spiritual  phenomena.' 

Therefore  *  it  can  never  speak  very  definitely*;  and,  in  part 
at  least  for  that  reason,  Mozart  is  '  incontestably  the  purest 
Alusician ;  Hecthoven  would  have  been  Poet  or  l*ainter  as 
well.*  He  believed  as  much  in  Mozart's  power  as  in  his 
beauty. 

*  People  cannot  believe  that  Hozart  is  poicer/ul^  because  he  is  so 
Beautifvd  ;  in  the  same  way  as  it  requires  u  very  practised  eye  (more 
than  I  poflscfifl)  to  recognize  the  oousummato  power  predomiuatiDg  in 
the  tranquil  Beauty  of  Greek  sculpture.* 

Perhaps  this  is  not  all  true,  and  certainly  it  is  not  all 
new;  but  everyone  will  admit  that  FitzGcrald's  firmness 
and  terseness  are  qualities  not  invariably  found  in  musical 
criticism. 

fiut  music,  after  all,  gives  us  only  a  sidfvlight  on  Fitz- 
Gerald^s  character.  It  is  what  be  sa>8  about  books  that  must 
supply  the  central  light  of  the  picture.      He    may   be  said  to 
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bare  <peot   hit  life  in   enjoving  nature   and   friendship   and 

^4)0(1  books.     As  friends  died  or  grew  too  old  to  visit  or  be 

-viiited,    and  as  nature,   with  increasing    age,  came  more   and 

Knore  to  mean  his  strip  uf  garden  *quarter>ileck,*  books  became 

«]uring  the  last  ^ears  of  his  life  almost  his  sole   companions. 

JPilly    }'ears    spent     in     their    society    naturally    made    him    a 

'vtn  giHid  judge  of  them.      He  had  his  limitaliuns,  of  course. 

Probably    no    one    was    ever    quite    cattiolic   enough    to  enjoy 

^Ter)thing  that  is  good  in  all  surts  and  conditions  of  literature. 

^oJ  ibe  note  of  catholicity  is  nowhere  less  to  be  looked  for 

%hin  in  an  eccentric  recluse  with  n  strongly-marked  personality 

Itlie  FitzGerald,      His  tastes  were  his  own,  and  he  would  not 

always  try  to  give  a  reason  for  them,  preferring  sometimes  in 

4b«e  matters,  as  he  said,  *  Feil-osvpfit/'  to  philosophy.      But  if 

bli  likes  nn<l  dislikes  were  ever  unreasonable,  they  were  not  in 

the  least  capricious.      His  preference  was  for  books  of  a  parti- 

cutsr  class,  quite  definite  enough  to  be  marked  off  from  others 

without  much  difficulty.     The  key-note  to  his  taste  is  struck 

in  the  words  we  have  already  quoted  from  an  early  letter,  when 

lt«  f4vs    of    a.  collection   of    poems  he  was  making,  'I  admit 

oflibiiig    into   tny   Paradise    hut   such   as   breathe  content  aud 

firiue' :  that  is  the  negative  side  of  the  definition  of  literature 

«  he    laid    it    down.      He    could    n(»t    ttderatc  the  'problem' 

tiipntture,    with    which    the    last    two    generations    have     been 

^Bged.     The    novel    or    play    which  has  for  its   backbone   a 

<li(eus»ion  of  the  religious  question,  or  the  marriage  question, 

"r  ibe  social  question,  would,  of  course,  have  been  more  than 

lAiulerable    to    him.     Literature  in  fact  for  him,  although    he 

■otild  not  have  put  it  in  that  way,  was  a  fine  art,  and  could 

<^re  no  end  beyond   itself.      He  not  only  abhorred  all  books 

*'ilh  a  purpose,   but  the   whole  literature  of  *  storm  and  stress/ 

*U  striving  and  crying  in  the  literary  market-place.      He  never 

•Mccee^led    in    rending  George   KItot,   nor   did  repeated  efforts 

*^frf  liiin  through  any  of  the  translations  of  'Faust.'      We  may 

^^rec  or  disagree,  but  his  jx>silion  is  at  any  rate  clear  enough. 

^4r  oiuld  not  open  his  eyes  in  an  atmosphere  of  confusion  or 

^rgation,  and  therefore  be  never  saw  the  things  that  are  really 

^Trot  in  *  Faust.'     And  the  things  that  most  interested  George 

*^!iltt    were   simply  tiresome  to  FitKGerald,     He  asked  of  his 

^  avourites  ease,  serenity,  lightness  of  touch,  some  indulgence  for 

*^aman  lollies  and  frailties,  simplicity  and  directness,  a  store  of 

^luinour  to  light  up  the  way  and  a  large  humanity  to  smooth  it. 

~^>m  utnnet  omnin^   of  courie,    but  authors  so  entirely  without 

«iiti«t  cif  these  i|ua]ities  as  Goethe  and  George  Kliot,  or  again 

£ruvning,  could  never  be  among  his  friends.     The  serene  and 
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wise  old  man  ol*  Eckermann^s  *  Conversations/  *  almost  as 
TPpeatedly  to  be  read  as  Boswell's  "Johnson,"  '  be  did  indeed 
know  and  like,  and  be  must,  it  may  be  thought,  have  appre- 
<'iatpd  the  poet  of  the  shorter  poems  if  he  had  known  rhem ; 
but  the  troubled  and  self-conscious  author  of  *  Faust'  or 
*■  Meister^  did  not  appeal  to  him.  Goethe  is  in  fact  inclined 
to  pose  a  little,  as  George  Eliot  is  a  little  inclined  to  preachy 
and  neither  habit  was  much  to  FitzGerald's  taste. 

His  special  favourites,  then,  were  Cervantes  and  Scott,  and 
Madame  de  Sevigno  and  Montaigne,  that  old  delightful 
humour,  in  fact,  which  only  overlaid  a  ground  of  seriousness 
always  present  underneath.  For  that  is  the  real  difference 
between  the  old  humour,  which  felt  so  deeply  for  our  pauvre 
et  iriste  humaniiej  and  the  new,  which  only  sneers  at  it  with 
bitter  heartlessncss,  or  sits  down  witti  pleasure  to  the  spectacle 
of  its  calamities.  To  FitzGerald's  friends  and  favourites,  Ufe, 
whatever  else  it  was,  was  always  a  thing  of  inBnite  meaning. 
Nor  did  be  always  ask  that  it  should  be  seen  with  the  eye  of 
humour.  To  *  see  it  steadily  and  sec  it  whole,'  as  Sophocles 
and  Shakespeare  did,  was  in  itself  a  sure  passport  to  his  love; 
and  to  see  it  as  Dante  or  ^^sch^lus  saw  it,  blazing  in  the  light 
cast  by  a  grand  and  daring  imagination,  and  yet  deal  with  it 
under  the  restrictions  of  consummate  art,  secured  at  once  his 
enthusiastic  admiration.  He  was  not  afraid  indeed  of  the  old 
problems  provided  they  were  treated  in  the  old  way, — the 
-^^schylean  way  of  awe  and  reverence,  the  Sophoclean  way  of 
quietness  and  confidence,  Dante's  way  of  assured  serenity  of 
laith.  These  high  matters,  he  would  no  doubt  have  said,  were 
not  things  to  talk  much  about,  certainly  not  to  he  contentious 
or  querulous  about ;  the  fit  place  for  them  is  not  the  tongue, 
not  even  perhaps  altogether  the  head,  but  something  deeper 
down,  the  mysterious  recesses  of  the  heart,  where  they  find  such 
solution  as  may  be,  or,  what  is  sometimes  best  of  all,  no  other 
solution  but  that  of  silence. 

This  was  what  he  cared  about,  then  :  literature  in  the  sense 
which  is  at  once  the  plainest  and  the  highest ;  the  thing  in 
itself;  not  bricks  and  straw  for  building  moral  or  political 
edifices,  but  the  very  picture  of  our  common  humanity,  a  food 
on  which  men  can  live,  raised  on  the  good  soil  of  life  itself. 
Politics  he  hated:  '  Don*t  write  politics,'  be  says  to  Frederic 
Tennyson ;  *  I  agree  with  you  beforehand.'  Even  for  hi»- 
tory  he  cared  very  little;  *  never  having  read  any  history  but 
Herodotus,  I  believe ' ;  though  the  statement  is  not  literally 
true — for  we  find  him  reading  Thucydides  and  Tacitus — history, 
as  a  rule,  dealt  too  much  with  politics,   which  for  him  were 
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«*-*impirat!vely  so  transient  and  external,  and  dwelt  too  little  on 

tbe  permanenc  things  in  our  nature,  which  lie  below  untouched 

bj  anv  change,  and  remain  substantially  the  same  in  all  ages 

^Knd  countries.     The    one    eiception    that    he  made   is  rcadiljr 

Btnderstood.     He  liked  Herodotus  for  his  presentment  of  man 

^■icc  to  face   with  the  unchanging  destinies,   his  study   of  old 

Brays  and  old  tales,  and   the  humour  which  he  may  not   have 

meant,  but  which  we  cannot  help  finding  in  him. 

But  let  us  hear  him  talk  of  some  of  his  favourites,  and  first  of 

novflists :  from  Boccaccio,  by  whose  help,  as  he  tells  Mrs.  Kemble 

in  October  1876,  he  *  makes  a  kind  of  summer  in  his  room* 

^^i  Lowestoft ;  to  Dickens,  whom,  in  spite  of  faults,  be  *  must 

'look  on  as  a  mighty  Benefactor  to  Mankind  ;  a  little  Shakespeare 

— B  Cockney  Shakespeare,  if  you  will  ;  hut  as  distinct,  if  not  so 

^rrat,  a  piece  of  pure  Genius  as  was  born   in  Stratford.'     He 

even    wished    *to    go    and    worsliip    at    Gadshill,*    as    *I  have 

Worshipped   at  Abbotsfonl,  thougli   with    less  reverence,  to   be 

•ore.'     There  are  very  few  in  the  long   line  of  whom  he   has 

not  something  to  say.     He  never  tired  of  *  Don  Quixote,'  which 

W  thought  'the   most  delightful   of  alt  books':  '1  have  had 

Don  Quixote,  Boccaccio,  and   my  dear  Sophocles  (once  more) 

for  company  on    Imard,  the   first  of  these  so  delightful  that  I 

got  to  love  the  very  dictionary  iu  which  I  had  to  look  out  the 

lords.*     *  Gil  Bias' he  could  not  read;   no  doubt   because    of 

ibe  formal   resemblance  to  his  favourite  Don,  which  forces  into 

jwinfal  prominence  the  contrast  between  the  essential  vulgarity 

of  Le    Sage's    hero    and    the    perfect    gentleman    created    by 

Cervantes.     He  preferred  Richardson  to  Fielding,  and  was  par* 

ticaUrly    fond   ol    Clarissa,   of  which   he  quotes   Tcnnvson    as 

a^ing,  *1  love  those  large,  still  Hooks.*     To  Miss  Austen   he 

objected  that  *8he  never  goes  out  of  the  Parlour,'  but  admitted 

ilat  be  thought  her  '  quite  capital  in  a  Circle  1  have  found  quite 

aoendurable  to  walk  in.*     TroUope  is,  for  him,   *  not   perfect, 

like  Miss  Austen,  but  then  so   much   wider  scope,'     Of  some 

other  novels  of  modern  day,  he  well  complains  that  they  *  are 

[ttinfuUy  microscopic  and  elaborate  on  dismal  subjects.*     Scott 

ilone  be  thought   worthy   to   stand    with  Cervantes,  and  he  is 

jtutiy  indignant  with  Cartylc  for  wanting  to  set   up  *such  a 

cantankerous,  narrow-minded  Bigot  as  John  Knox,*  as  Scotland's 

national  hero  in  Sir  Walter's  stead.     No  one  ever  loved  Scott 

more  or  better  than  FitzGcrald  did  ;  the  man,  if  possible,  more 

liuQ  the  writer.     He  liked  his  men  of  letters   to  be   men   of 

tctioo  too,  and  he  was  one  of  those  to  whom  the   thought  of 

Sctitt  and  Shakespeare,  active  in  business  public  and  private, 

U  only   less   pleasing    than   that   of  jlCschylus   at    Marathon, 
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Cervantes    at  Lepantu,  or  Thucjrtlides,  6<i  ravra  ^wejpaf^^ 
at  Amphipolis.     Scott,  in  fact,  was  a  man  of  exactly  the  iypA 
which  always   iron   his   affections, — large  nn<l   generous,  absoi 
lutcly  modest   and   unpretending,   not  niently  a  perfect  genil&l 
man,  but  what  he  called  'a  man*     He  could  even  go  so  far  ad> 
to    compare    unfavourably    the   conscieniious    workmanship   o| 
Tennyson    and    Thackeray    with     Scott's     curious    and 
rather  foolish  *  Vou  know  that  I  don't  care  a  curse  abifut 
I  write,' — a  passage  over  which  someof  hisdevoutcst  worship|-v.  = 
have  stumbled  ;   for  if  a  man  spends  time  in  writing,  sureh   i 
is  the  part  of  sense  and   manliness  to  tnltc  care  to  do  it  we^ 
However,    we   will   not  quarrel  with  FitzOerald ;    our  debt  4 
gratitude  to  Scott  is  one  too  large  to  pay,  and  to  try  to  pay 
by  praising  his  very  faults  is  itself  a  fault  tbnt  leans  to  virtuiQ 
side.      \Vc  can  sympathise  with  his  pleasure  in  quoting  l)ai~  ] 
Cornwall's  fine  remark  when  lie  saw  Scott  among  other  autbt^ 
at  Rogers's:    *I   do   not    think    anyone    envied   him    any  mc^ 
than  one  envies  kings*;  with  his  Agoing  ii>  worship'  at  Abbi»C 
ford,  as  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  seeing  *  that  it  was  goud     I 
have  so  done*;  and,  still  more  intimately,  with  his  *•  havinj^  ttii 
"  Fortunes  of  Nigel  "  at  night — a  little  of  it,  and  not  every  n'i^h{ 
— for  the  reason  that  1  do  not  wish  to  cat  mv  Cake  too  soon.* 

He  was  very  fond,  too,  of  a  few  of  the  great  writers  of  lettcn^ 
those  other  novelists  who  fill  their  galleries  witlk  living  portrnils 
instead  of  fictitious;  Cuwper,  whom  he  knew  in  Souther's 
Life,  and  Walpolc,  whose  letters  be  puts  with  Cowper's  as  tha 
best  in  the  language :  '  1  can  scarce  imagine  better  Christmas 
fare,*  he  says,  and  *  1  think  [  could  show  y>u  that  he  bad  a  very 
loving  heart  for  a  few,  and  a  very  firm,  just,  understantliii)^ 
under  all  his  wit  and  fun.  Even  Carlyle  has  admitted  that  Ui 
was  about  the  clearest-sighted  man  ol  his  lime.'  Then  theni 
was  Mrs.  Trench,  whom  he  places  after  CoW|)er  and  Waljxde 
Lamb,  of  whose  life  he  made  a  calendar  as  a  companion  to  thl 
Letters;  and  of  course,  and  above  all,  Madame  de  Sevignj 
He  read  her  for  the  first  time  eight  years  l>f  fore  he  died,  havinj 
before  *  kept  aloof  from  her  because  of  that  eternal  daughter  a 
hers  ;  but  "  it's  alt  Troth  and  Daylight,'*  as  Kitty  Clive  said  ci 
\JrB.  Siddons.'  The  acquaintance  tmce  made,  he  renewed  t 
every  spring,  made  a  dictionary  of  her  drainiitU  persouse,  am 
was  fond  of  quoting  the  advice  8aintc  Beuve  {jave  one  summt:] 
day  in  the  troubles  of  1871  :  *■  Lisons  tout  Madame  de  Sevigndi 
There  ii  do  one  of  whom  he  speaks  with  more  affection. 

*  Ho!  parlona  cTau/res  choses,  ma  JUIe,  as  my  dear  ScvigD*^  f*&y4 
She  now  occupies  Muntaigoe's  plocti  in  my  room  ;  welt — worthily 
she  herself  a  lover  of  Houfcoigao,  and  with  a  epioo  of  hia   Iro 
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tiiQUght  and  speech  in  lier.  I  am  fiometimes  veit  I  never  mnde 
W  uf^auatiLnce  till  laBt  yenr;  but  perhapa  it  was  ae  well  to  bavo 
mch  an  acquaiutanoe  rest>rrcd  for  one's  later  years.  The  fino 
CrMtare!  much  more  alive  to  mo  tban  most  friends — I  «Aou/<2  like 
to  >6e  her  "  Kocbers  "  in  Brittany/ 

lo  another  place,  he  lets  fall  an  admirable  bit  of  criti- 
cism: *Half  her  Beauty  is  the  liquid  melodiousness  of  her 
Lao^aage— all  unpremeditated  as  a  blackbird's.* 

All  these  were  intimate  friends,  to  be  enjoyed  on  a  footing 
ofruy  equality.  But  he  spent  as  much  time  perhaps  in  the 
wciety  ol  higher  people,  with  whom  none  of  us  may  dare 
to  be  familiar,  so  that  even  be,  poet  as  be  was,  and  himself 
the  frankest  of  men,  not  apt  to  be  daunted  by  great  names, 
coafesses  to  reading  Milton  *  with  wonder  and  a  sort  of  awe.' 
Elsewhere,  also,  he  has  a  fine  saying,  too  easily  missed  from 
iti  limplicity :  *I  take  pleasure  in  reading  things  I  don^t 
*bolly  understand  ;  just  as  the  old  women  like  sermons :  I  think 
it  is  of  a  piece  with  an  admiration  of  all  Nature  around  Ui.' 
Tlie  greater  poets  were  constantly  in  his  hands,  as  may  be  seen 
er«rjwbere  in  his  letters;  and  it  is  on  what  he  did  for  them 
that  his  fame  must  chiefly  rest.  He  believed  in  translations,. 
ud  wished  Tennyson  to  devote  '  his  diminished  powers  to 
tfintUting  Sophocles  or  j^scbylus,  as  1  fancy  a  poet  should  do 
—WW  work,  at  any  rate,  of  his  great  predecessors  * ;  he  thought  the 
miny  failures  were  due  to  want  of  freedom,  and  that  if  trans- 
luon*  would  not  hamper  themselves  with  forms  of  verse,  and 
llwugbt,  irreconcilable  with  English  language  and  English  ways 
of  thinking,*  they  would  succeed  very  well,  and  he  went  far  to- 
prove  it  by  his  own  success.  He  did  not  pretend,  as  he  was 
^wiys  modestly  saying,  to  genius  but  to  taste  ;  and  his  Judgment 
'wr  rarely  lost  its  way.  We  cannot  follow  it,  perhaps,  as  to 
his'^eternal  Crabbe,^  whom  he  Is  always  quoting  and  rearrang- 
ing; but  early  associations,  the  claims  of  Su^olk,  the  ties  of 
friendship  with  the  poet's  son  and  grandson,  may  well  excuse 
in  ibis  respect  a  little  extravagance.  He  docs  not  deceive 
himself  about  Omar,  who  made  his  fame:  'Oh  dear,'  he  writes 
to  Co  well,  'when  1  do  look  Into  Homer,  Dante  and  Virgil, 
-^■cfaylus,  Shakespeare,  &c.,  these  Orientals  look  —  silly ! 
Don't  resent  my  saying  so.  Dont  they?*  And  yet  he  loved 
Omar,  though  be  will  not  grant  him  a  place  in  that  company. 
Here  is  a  picture  which  is  pniof  enough  of  his  affection  : 

'  When  in  Bodfurdshire,  I  pat  away  abnoefc  all  books  except 
"Omar  Khftyyura"!,  which  I  could  not  help  looking  over  in  a 
Psddock  covered  with  Buttereups  and  brttshud  by  a  delicious  Broftift, 
while  a  dainty  r&ciag  611/  of  W.  Browne's  camo  alwrtWiiz  >\\v  \jo 
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wondor  nnd  snuff  about  mo.  .  .  .  You  would  bo  eorry  to  think  tliat 
Omar  breathct>  u  sort  of  Consolation  to  me  I  Poor  fellow ;  I  think  of 
him,  unil  Oliver  BaBBclin,  ami  Anacreon  ;  lighter  slinduws  among  the 
shades,  perhape,  over  which  Lucretius  presides  so  grimly,' 

Munro*s  edition  took  him  back  to  Lucretius  in  later  years; 
the  latter,  he  said,  should  have  been  Dante^s  guide  through 
hell ;  *  but  perhaps  he  was  too  deep  in  it,  to  get  oat  for 
a  holiday.'  He  adds  a  note,  new  so  far  as  wc  know,  of  the 
word  magnus  as  the  ruling  epithet  in  Lucretius  ;  which  is  an 
interesting  addition  to  Shakespeare's  '  sweet  *  and  Milton^S 
*  bright/  As  to  Dante,  he  tells  us  a  story  of  a  iine  answer 
which  Tennyson  made  to  a  question  of  his  own,  though  indeed 
the  question  was,  in  a  sense,  its  own  answer. 

'  We  were  stopping  Itcforo  a  shop  in  Bcgenfi  Street,  where  were 
two  fignrea  of  Danto  and  Goethe.  I  (I  suppose)  said,  "  What  is 
there  in  old  Dante's  face  that  is  missing  iu  (loethe's?"  And 
Tennyson  (whoso  profile  then  hod  certainly  a  i-emarkable  likeness  to 
Dante's)  said,  "  'llie  Divine." ' 

There  are  some  striking  stories  told  of  Tennyson,  with  whom 
he  had  such  a  long  friendship,  and  in  whose  prcAcncc,  though 
be  did  not  always  admire  his  poems,  he  yet  felt  *a  sense  of 
depression  at  times  from  the  overshadowing  of  a  so  much  mora 
lofty  intellect  than  my  own.'     Here  is  one  : — 

'  Soroo  thirty  years  ago  A.  Tennyson  went  over  Bums*  Ground  in 
Dnmfricfl.  When  ho  was  one  day  by  Doon-side,  "  I  can't  tell  how  it 
was,  FitiS,  but  I  fell  into  a  Passion  of  Tears  " — and  A.  T.  not  giren 
to  the  meUlng  muod  nt  all.' 

Tennyson,  indeed,  evidently  impressed  him  more  than   any  of 
his  contemporaries : 

'  He  mid,  and,  I  daresay,  m\jg  thingw  to  be  remembered ;  deciBivA 
Terdicts ;  wliicli  I  hope  some  one  makes  notes  of.  .  .  .  Had  I  coutinned 
to  be  with  him,  I  would  havo  risktd  being  called  another  Buzzy  by 
the  thankless  World,  and  have  often  looked  in  vain  for  a  f^ote-r 
I  had  made  of  such  things.' 


Kveryone  will  share  his  regret  for  the  disappearance  of  tl 
book  ;  wc  can  only  hope  that  tbe  Life  of  Tennyson,  whenever  we 
have  it,  will  prove  full  of  such  things.  Meanwhile  here  is  ona 
worth  quoting  : 

'I  dare  say  I  may  have  told  yon  what  Tennyson  said  of  the 
Sislino  Child,  which  bo  then  knew  only  by  Engraving.  Ho  first 
thought  the  Kxprcssiou  of  bis  Faro  (as  aUo  tho  Attitude)  almost  too 
solemn  even  for  tho  Cbnst  within.  Hut  sonic  time  after,  when  A.  T.  WM 
marriod,  and  hod  a  son,  ho  told  mo  that  lioffdcllo  was  all  right ;  tiiat 

no 
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mMm'b  fiuse  was  bo  solomn  as  a  ^-btld's,  full  of  Wonder.  He  said 
one  DOTning  that  ho  watched  his  Babo  '*  worshippiag  tho  sunbeam  on 
iIb  BodpoBfc  and  Curtain."  ' 

For  most  of  the  poets  of  his  own  day  he  cared  little:  he 

ilftestcd    Browning    and    Swinburne;    Shelley,    as    one    would 

expent,  hr  found  Moo  unsubstantial'  for  him;  at  Wo rrls worth, 

"DMltiy  Wordsworth,'  the  'ineeserable  poet '  of  his  Cambridge 

(Ujs,  he  is  always  laughing',  and  then  repenting:  before  one  of 

'those  unique  things  of  his,  which  he  brought  from  the  moun- 

tsios.*     He  npprcciatetl  Keats  much  more  luUj,  *  more  akin  to 

Shakespeare,  1  am  tempted  to  thiok^  in  a  perfect  circle  of  poetic 

faculties,  than  any  poet  lince.'      He  felt  little  change  in  passioj^ 

imm  Catullus  and  Lt'sbia  to  Keats  and  Fanny  Hrawne  (except 

indeed  that  terrible  name),  though  he  is  obliged  to  add,  more 

Kvioasly :  'from  Catullus'  better  parts,  I    moan:  for  there  is 

too  much  of  filthy  and  r)dious — both  of  love  and  hate.     Oh, 

Bvdear  Virgil  never  fell  into  that:  he  was  fit   to  l>e  Dante's 

■emptinion  bevond  even  purjjalory.* 

*My  dear   Virgil  * ;  *  my  dear  Sophocles' ;  '  one  loves  Virgil 

,  Bmehow":  that  is  the  way  he  speaks  of  the  great  ancients.     He 

ifaul  the  instinct  for  perfection  in  these  thing's;  and   those  who 

'hsre  that  must  always  look — in   these  days  uf  *  new  *  criticism 

it  has  become  necessary  to  repeat  it — to  that  small   band,  of 

the  very  elect  out  of  every  nation,  to  which  Greece  furnished 

ibe  largest  contribution.     Not  that  he  seems  to  have  returned 

nuich  to  some  of  the  great  Greek  poets.     I'or  him  Greek  poetry 

Msnt  chiefly   /I'UchjIus  and  Sophocles:  il^schylus,  *a  dozen 

[lioes  of  whom    have  a  more  almighty  power  on  me  than    all 

l&iphocles'  plays' ;  but  Sophocles  as  well,  in  that  he  docs  not, 

[like  /Eschylus,  ^trouble  us  with  his  grandeur  and  gloom,*  but  is 

I'aJirays  soothing,  complete,  and  satisfactory,'  *  the  consumma- 

|*ion  uf  Greek  art/ 

But  parlons  d'aiUres  cfiosent  as  is  said  so  often  in  these  letters. 
PilzGerald  was  not  so  occupied  with  books  as  to  be  unable  to 
^•ci  plenty  of  time  for  Nature  and  his  friends.  All  the  old 
'  ^lyt  o(  Nature,  and  any  departures  she  makes  from  them,  were 
[•bjervrd  by  him  with  equal  interest:  nothing  that  goes  on  in 
'heavens  escaped  his  eye;  and  when  Carlyle  saw  Orion  at  a 
during  which  Orion  is  in  truth  not  to  be  seen,  he  was 
fortunate  in  having  Fitztierald  for  one  of  his  readers, 
ticept  for  frequent  visits  to  London  or  Bedfordshire,  his  life 
j  *ss  divided  between  his  home  at  Boulge  or  Woodbriilge,  and 
l^sces  close  by  them  on  the  Suffolk  coast.  Neither  coast  nor 
I blsiid  country  is  in  any  way  England  at  her  best;  but  by  the 
eye  mnch  may  be  seen  always  and  anywhere,  and  the 
I  2  ie»\At 
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result  is  that  for  those  who  know  these  letters  FltzGeraM  i^ 
with  his  own    Crabbe,  the  genius  loci  who    is    present  evcrj- 
whcrc.      Not    that    much,   or  must,   of   what    he   sa)'s,    is    not 
AS  true  of  a  thousand  other  places  as  of  Suffolk:    it   as  sheer 
love    of    Nature    hersell",    as    she    is    everywhere.      He    could 
not   bear   to  be  separated  from   her :  hated  London  for  many 
things,  but  especially  for   biding  Nature,  and  would  go  to  look 
for  her  in  the  Regent*3  Park  or  at  Hampton  Court ;  or  recall  her 
with  his  radishes  at  breakfast,  with  which  'comes  a  savour  of 
earth  that  brings  all  the  delicious  gardens  of  the  world  back  into 
one's  soul^  and  almost  draws  tears  from  one's  eyes/     He  bad  a 
great  enjoyment  of  art  and  music,  the  consolations  nf  life  in  a 
great  town,  but  they  were  not  enough  for  him  ;  and  when  he  has 
to   be   in   London,   he  aits   and   watches  white  clouds  moving 
north-east,  enjoying  the  thought  that  thev  at  any  rate  are  going 
down  to    Suffolk.      It  was    not    merely   London    but  the    Lon- 
doners that  he  hated,  detesting  nothing  so  much  as  the  confidenl 
and  superficial  cleverness  which  is  so  common  in  towns.      'One 
finds  few  in  London  seriotoi  men:   I  mean  serioag  even   in  fun; 
with  a  true  purpose  and  character,  whatsoever  it  may  be.*     He 
demanded  originality,  too,  as  well  as  a  fund  of  seriousness,  in 
the  men  he  was  to  live  with  ;  and  could  not  find   it  in  London 
half  so  well,  he   thought,  as   in  the  country,  *  where  everyone, 
with  whatever  natural  stock  of  intellect  endowed,  at  least  gruws 
up  his  own  way,  and  flings  his  branches  about  him,  not  stretched 
on  the   espalier  of  London   dinner-table    company.'     Frederic 
Tennyson,   who  must  indeed   have  been  hard   to   please,  com- 
plained that  bis  letters  had   not  two  ideas  in  them,  and   tells 
bim  he  ought  to  live  in  London :  to  which  he  sent  from  Boulgf* 
a  characteristic  apologia. 

*  All  I  can  say  is,  to  gay  again  that,  if  you  lived  in  this  place,  yon 
would  not  write  so  long  a  letter  aa  you  have  dune;  though,  without 
any  compliment,  I  am  sure  you  would  writo  a  hett«r  than  I  shall. 
But  you  Hco  tho  original  fault  iu  me  in  that  T  chonsr;  to  be  in  Bn'ch  a 
place  as  this  at  all :  that  argues  certainly  a  t^ilent  fur  dulncss  which 
no  Bitualiou  nor  tntercoursu  of  tueu  could  much  iiuprovo.  It  is  true: 
I  really  do  like  to  eit  iu  tins  dolol'ul  place  with  a  good  firo,  a  cat  aud 
a  dog  ou  the  rug,  aud  au  old  woinau  iu  the  kitchen.  This  is  all  mv 
live-stock.  Tho  house  is  yet  damp,  as  last  year  ;  aud  the  great 
evout  of  this  wiutor  ia  my  putting  up  a  trough  round  thu  cavea  to 
carry  off  tlie  u'et.  ^'liy  should  I  ui>t  Uvo  in  Lttndon  and  i^oe  tho 
world?  you  say.  Wtjy,  thou,  /  say  as  befi»re,  I  d.m't  like  it.  I 
think  the  dulnces  of  country  people  is  better  than  tho  tuipu'leuce  of 
Londoners ;  and  tlio  fresh  cold  and  wot  of  our  clay  tields  better  than 
a  fog  that  stiuk>)  per  se ;  and  this  room  of  mine,  clean  at  all  events, 
bviicr  than  a  dirty  loom  la  Ch&rlotte  Street' 
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H«(IM  not  *po£G'  about  his  wny  of  Wtc,  ns  many  men  would 
^Avo  done,  nor  make  bis  pbilosopbic  'selt-sufficingncss  *  matter 
of  pleasant  self-satisfaclion. 

'Doa't  suppose  I  think  it  good  pbiloeopby  in  myself  to  keep  liere 
out  of  the  world,  and  sport  a  genllo  Hpiciirism ;  I  do  not ;  I  only 
/ollow  something  of  a  natural  iucliuatiou,  and  know  not  if  I  could 
do  better  under  a  more  complex  syBtoni.' 

Or  igain,  as  he  writes  to  Archdeacon  Allen : — 

*I  believe  T  1ot»  poetry  almost  as  much  an  ever  ;  but  then  I  have 
iKen  suffered  to  doze  all  the«e  years  in  the  ciijoynicnt  of  old  ohildish 
bbits  and  sympathies,  without  being  called  on  to  more  active  and 
«atioiis  duties  of  life.  I  have  not  put  away  childish  things,  though 
a  aiu.  But,  at  thu  eamo  time,  tiiis  visi^juary  inactivity  is  better 
thu  the  mitchiovous  activity  of  so  many  I  see  about  mo :  not  bettor 
tka  the  nstrful  and  virtuous  activity  of  a  few  others :  John  Allen 
soong  the  number.' 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  he  knew  by  instinct  the  life  that 
foited  bim,  and  bad  the  wisdom  to  refuse  to  be  turned  aside 
from  it.  If  any  justification  were  needed,  'Omar*  and  '  Aga- 
jmfffinon*  nnd  *£uphranor'  and  these  charming  letters,  the 
irrord  of  delightful  studies,  and  the  picture  of  a  beautiful 
ciittracicr,  would  be  more  than  enough;  to  say  nothing  of  that 
Kambler  vocation,  which  is  all  that  he  ever  claimed  for  himself; 
u,  when  writing  to  Professor  Cowell,  he  says: — 

I    'Tes  years  ago  I  might  have  been  vext  to  see  you  striding  along 

r i&Suiscrit  and  Persian  so  fast :  reading  so  much  ;  remembering  all ; 

^riling  about  it  so  well.     But  now  I  am  glad  to  see  any  man  do 

Uijihing  well ;  and  I  know  that  it  is  my  vociition  to  stand  and  wait, 

ud  know  within  myeclf  whether  it  tV  done  well/ 

So  he  stayed  in  Suffolk  with  his  books  and  his  music  and  hii 
oiBotrr  friends. 

*Ko  velvet  waistcoat  and  ever-lustrous  pumps  to  bo  considered: 
AO  6oa  mots  got  up  :  no  information  necessary.  There  is  a  pipe  for 
tiw  parsntis  to  smoke,  and  quite  as  much  hon  iiiot-g,  litoraturu,  and 
philoiophy  as  they  care  for  without  any  trouble  at  all.* 

Of  course  he  might  have  enjoyed  any  society  he  liked,  in  London 
or  Suffolk  ;  but  be  hated  seeing  new  faces  in  *  the  polite  circles,* 
<nd  much  preferred  Parson  Crabbe  coming  to  spend  an  evening 
*ith  him,  with  a  bottle  of  port  under  his  arm.  Of  social  dis- 
tinctions be  made  nothing;  he  was  quite  at  home  among  the 
^Voodbridge  people,  and  would  go  and  dine  with  a  carpenter. 
His  early  ideal  was  very  much  what  he  attained  to:  'a  small 
Wse  just  outside  a  pleasant  English  town,  all  the  days  of  my 
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]ife,  making  myself*  useful  in  a  humble  way,  reading  my  bonks, 
and  playing^  a  rubber  of  wbist  at  nigbt.'  Here  is  a  picture  of 
Woodbridge  life  which  recalls  Olney  or  Weston  Underwood: 
the  concluding  little  laugb  at  his  own  literary  tastes  is  just  in 
Cowper's  way. 

'  At  IpBwicli  I  pick  you  up  with  the  wosbcrwomnn^B  pony,  and 
fake  you  to  Woodbridge.  There  Bartou  Bits  with  the  tea  already 
laid  out ;  and  Mikb  ubuut  to  munage  the  uru  :  plain,  ogrccuble  peoplo. 
At  Woodbridgo,  too,  is  my  liltlo  friend  Churchj'uid,  with  whom  we 
Rhall  eup  oUtiiaBtcd  eliee&e  end  porter.  Theu,  lust  and  not  least,  the 
swoot  rotircujcut  of  Boulge,  where  the  Graces  and  Muses,  &c/ 

But,  in  spite  of  all  this  simplicity  in  social  matters,  no  one  ever 
valued  the  finer  idea  of  an  aristocracy  raorc  than  FitzGerald. 
When  he  says  of  Plutarch  that  he  must  have  been  a  gentleman, 
he  is  giving  him  his  highest  praise.  He  was,  like  Huskin,  *  a 
Tory  of  the  old  school,  Walter  Scott's  school,  an<l  Homer's,* 
and  be]ie%'ed  as  fervently  as  Durke  in  the  great  qualities  of  the 
English  gentry.  We  find  him  writing  from  IJedtord  to  Frederic 
Tennyson  : — 

*T]ie  sun  sbincfl  very  bright,  and  there  ia  ft  kind  of  bustle  in  these 
elcon  streets,  because  there  is  to  be  a  grand  True  Blue  dinner  in  the 
Town-liall.  Nut  thnt  I  am  going ;  in  nn  honr  or  two  I  shaU  he  out 
in  the  Bcld^,  mmbliDg  atone.  I  read  Burnet's  History — ex  petlv 
Hemilem.  Well,  say  as  you  will,  there  is  not,  and  never  was,  saeh 
a  country  as  Old  England — never  were  Ihcro  such  a  Gentry  as  the 
English,  TLey  will  bo  the  distiuguitshiiig  mark  and  glory  of 
England  in  HiiEiCory,  as  the  Arts  were  of  Greece,  and  war  of  Ifome.* 

But  at  the  same  time  he  thought  things  were  going  down  the 
hill,  and  was  severe  on  the  squires  of  bis  own  day  in  proportion 
to  his  belief  in  the  virtues  of  their  fathers.  His  indignation  is 
especially  stirred  up  by  the  cool  reception  they  gave  to  the 
Volunteer  movement. 

*  It  is  a  shame  the  Gentry  hereabout  are  so  indifferent  in  the  Matter : 
they  subscribe  next  to  nothing;  and  give  absolutely  nothing  in  tho 
way  of  Eiitertaiurucnt  or  Attention  to  the  Corps.  But  wo  are  split 
up  into  the  pettiest  jwssihle  Squiroarchy,  wliu  want  to  make  thc- 
utmost  of  their  little  territory  :  cut  down  all  the  Trees,  level  all  the 
old  Violet  Banks,  and  stop  up  all  the  Footways  they  can.  The  old 
pleasant  way  from  Hasketon  to  Bredfield  is  now  a  Desert.  I  was 
walking  it  ycstertlay,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  breaking  down  and 
through  some  Bushes  and  Hurdles  put  to  block  up  a  fallen  Stile.  I 
tliought  what  your  Father  would  have  Raid  of  it  all.  And  really  it 
is  the  Ettd  uglincsB  of  our  once  pleasant  Fields  that  half  drives  me  to 
//le  WdtcTj  where  the  Power  of  the  S^juireatchy  stops.' 
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Perhaps  he  was  happier  there  than  anywhere.  On  Ihe  water, 
io  one  wav  or  another — the  Ouse  in  Bcdforilahire,  his  own 
Deben,  and,  above  aU»  the  sea — he  spent  a  good  deal  of  his 
time.  He  could  content  himself  with  sailing  on  the  river 
Dcben,  *  looking  at  the  Crops  as  they  grow  green,  yellow, 
russet,  and  are  iinatly  carried  away  in  the  red  and  blue  waggons 
vitb  the  sorrel  horse  " ;  or,  again,  in  Browne's  house  at  Bedford, 
lUtening  to  the  rustling  of  the  poplars,  *  which  only  the  Ouse 
IcQoirs  how  to  rear' ;  till  it  is  lime  to  go  and  'seek  my  Pis- 
calor,  and  we  shall  go  to  a  A  illnge  two  miles  ofT  and  fish,  and 
hare  tea  in  a  pot-house,  and  so  walk  home.  For  all  which  idle 
ene  1  think  1  must  be  damned/  But,  after  nil,  peace  and 
coatentment  mav  come  of  rjvers  :  delight  and  passion  belong 
lo  the  sea,  who  brooks  no  rivals  near  her  throne.  Certainty 
ihc  had  none  in  FilzGerald's  heart,  and  for  bim  the  *  one  merit 
«f  the  little  dull  country  town  on  whose  border  I  live  is  an 
Eitaary  that  brings  up  Tidings  of  the  sea  *  ;  the  thing  to  be 
remembered  in  a  return  journey  from  Scotland  is  tbe  glimpse 
of  sea  at  Berwick;  Lowestoft  is  *  very  ugly,  and  its  herring- 
pond  will  not  do  after  the  Atlantic,  but  still — it  is  the  sea ' ; 
tSoffulk  is  'redeemed  from  dulness  '  by  l>cing  near  the  sea,  and 
J  1>/ being  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  from  the  tops  of  hills 
f^utd  of  houses;  and  even  at  Boulge,  ten  miles  away,  be  must 
open  his  window  at  night,  when  the  wind  lay  that  way,  and 
manage  somehow  to  hear  it,  whether  in  fact  or  in  fancy.  The 
Stti,  he  finds,  *  somehow  talks  to  one  of  old  things ' ;  so  that  he 
will  write  more  often  to  Mrs.  Kemble  from  Lowestoft  than 
from  elsewhere :  he  will  try  to  get  an  old  sweetheart  of  his  to 
come  and  walk  with  him  on  the  beach  at  Aldcburgh,  and  he 
nill  take  his  best  book  friends  with  him  on  his  little  yacht, 
Crabbe  and  'Don  Quixote,'  Dante  'who  atones  with  the  sea,' 
aod  above  all  the  great  Greeks.  For  '  it  is  wonderful,'  he  says, 
bow  the  sea  brings  up  an  '  appetite  for  Greek  :  it  likes  to  be 
called  OtiXturaa  and  TrtWov  better  than  the  wretched  word  "  sea," 
lam  sure  :  and  the  Greeks  (especially  i^chylus — after  Homer) 
ue  full  of  seafaring  sounds  and  allusions.  I  think  the  murmur 
<rf  the  -TCgcan  (if  that  is  their  sea)  wrought  itself  into  their 
koguage.' 

But  we  must  make  an  end  of  quotations,  and  leave  a  hundred 
l>its  o(  humour  or  poetry,  unseen  or  seen  only  in  a  momentary 
j^laoce:  his  yacht  the  *  Scandal,'  so  called  because  it  was 'the 
staple  product  of  Woodbridge*;  the  church  at  Boulge,  where 
•fangi  grow  in  great  numbers  about  the  Communiontable,'  and 
where  'Parson  and  Clerk  get  through  the  service  sec-saw,  like 

two 
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two  men  in  a  saw-pit';  the  reader  who  *  ate  such  a  quantitj 
of  cheese  and  cake  between  the  acts  that  he  could  scarce  eveo 
see  to  read  at  all  after/  and  had  to  be  reminded  *  that  though  be 
was  not  quite  sixteen,  he  had  much  exceeded  the  ^-ears  of  a 
pig— since  which  we  get  on  better'  ;  the  rustics  of  Boulge  and 
DebacL,  whom  he  taught  to  sing;  the  trees,  ^  which  all  mag* 
nanimous  men  lore,'  and  the  Squires  who  cut  them  down  and 
move  Parson  Crabbc  to  cry  out,  *How  scandaluuslj  tbc^  mis- 
ase  the  globe  1 '  the  winter  picture  of  the  *  poor  inUtaken  lilac- 
buds,  there  out  of  the  window,  and  an  4dd  robin,  ruJfted  up  to 
his  thiL-kcst,  sitting  mournfully  under  them,  quite  disheartened'; 
and  the  spring  picture  which  makes  him  *  abjure  all  authorship, 
contented  with  the  divine  poem  which  great  Nature  is  now 
composing  about  us,*  till  he  comes  to  think  *  no  man  ever  grew 
so  o]d  as  not  to  feel  younger  in  spring.'  All  these  and  mach 
else  we  must  leave,  or  hurry  by,  only  hoping  that  we  hare 
quoted  enough  to  make  all  who  care  for  good  sense  and  good 
English,  heightened  often  by  a  dash  of  poetry,  go  and  search 
these  charming  letters  for  themselves. 

Good  as  FitzGcrald's  letters  are,  he  will  not,  we  think, 
quite  take  equal  rank  with  our  three  or  four  classical  English 
letter- writers.  To  be  a  classic  of  any  kind  style  is  needed, — 
style  not  only  of  occasional  perfection,  such  as  is  to  be  found 
in  these  letters,  but  assured,  sustained,  unfailing,  such  as 
Gray  and  Lamb  knew  how  to  use  in  their  letters;  such,  above 
all,  as  Cowpcr,  without  ceasing  for  one  moment  to  be  natural  and 
simple,  had  always  at  command.  Rase  and  nittufHlness  are  the 
first  of  qualities  in  a  writer  of  letters  ;  but  they  can  be  pushed 
too  far,  at  least  in  letters  that  come  to  be  published.  FitzGerald 
was  in  the  habit  of  doing  what  he  liked,  and  saying  what  he 
liked  with  bis  friends,  and  sometimes,  it  seems,  carried  his 
liberty  to  considerable  lengths,  so  that  we  smile  at  6nding 
Mrs.  Kemble  obliged  to  complain  of  his  putting  his  tumbler 
on  the  floor  in  her  house.  It  is  the  same  in  his  letters. 
There  is  nothing  indeed  for  his  friends  to  complain  of;  but  for 
the  public,  reading  them  collected  in  a  book,  it  cannot  but  be 
that  they  will  now  and  then  be  felt  to  pass  (he  bounds  which 
separate  the  easy  from  the  free  and  easy.  There  is  just  too 
much  of  the  odd,  and  the  interjectional,  and  the  spasmodic 
about  them  to  let  them  strike  our  ears  with  quite  the  same 
note  of  perfection  which  sounds  in  Cowper's  Letters,  or  GrayV 
But  when  that  has  been  said,  all  is  said.  No  one  could 
write  better  English  than  FitzGerald,  when  be  chose,  aa 
*Euphranor'  proves;  and  there  are  a  thousand  things  in  these 
letters  to  prove  it  too.     It  is  only  as  a  whole  that  he  need  yield 
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aoyone,  and  tbea  only  to  the  very  best.  And,  after  all,  the 
dtjrf  interest  of  letters  lies  in  the  personality  they  reveal; 
aotl  to  many  tastes  that  of  FitzGeratd,  racier  and  richer  than 
Covper,  easier  than  Gray,  larger  than  Lamb,  will  prove  a  rare, 
or  even  a  unique  attraction.  No  one,  at  any  rate,  can  altogether 
miss  bis  charm  :  so  cheerful  as  he  is  and  so  kindly,  so  abso- 
Ictely  healthy  and  human  and  genuine,  a  man  made  up  of  good 
blood  and  bone  within,  and  fresh  English  air  from  land  and 
fto  without,  whose  friendships  were  Mike  loves,*  and  extended 
nut  only  to  men  and  women,  but  to  beasts  and  birds  and 
flowers, 

la  this  last  pntnt,  as  in  a  hundred  others,  he  has  again  and 

A^o  reminded  us  of  a  French  poet  whom,  curiously  enough,  he 

did  Qot  like.  La  Fontaine.      FiizGerald's  taste  in  literature  was 

for  the  large  and  easy  style  of  Scott  and  Cervantes ;  and   La 

Kntaine^s  gift  of  delicate  and  detailed  perfection  was,  in  the 

nt»n.  lost  upon  him.      But  it  is  strange  that  he  felt  no  touch 

"f  affinity  for  the  man,  whose  friendships  had  the  rare  depth 

.«k1  Koman   constancy  of  his  own;    who  chose,   like  himself, 

Ifroia  the  first   to  stand  apart  from   the  crowd,  and   watch  and 

Ureim   and  judge    instead    of  acting;    whose    interviews  with 

I  Uvvers  were  as  tiresome    and  fruitless  as   his ;    whose    poetic 

'  i^mpathies  saw,  as  he  did,  life  and  feeling  everywhere,  and  who 

ftoald  be  happiest,  as  he  was,  in  a  world  peopled  only  by  trees 

'  Mtl  birds.     No  one   indeed  could  quite   say   of  La   Fontaine, 

»l«t  was  said  of  FiuGerald   when    he  died:    'A  very  noble 

cUrtcler  has    passed    away.'     I3ut    FilzGerald    was    no    harsh 

dge  of  human  sins  or  frailties;  and  in  the  Elysian  fields  at 

l^t  let  us  hope  that  they  have  become  acquainted,  and  enjoy 

prettier  there  the  delight  of  dreaming  out  long  summer  days, 

vbtch  each  loved  so  well  when  he  breathed  earthly  air  above. 


^\J.'^, 
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Art.  VI. — 1.   Geoffreu  de  MandevUle ;  a  Study  of  the  Anarcl^ 

By  J.  H.  Round.     London,  1892. 
2.  Feudal  England;    Historical  Studies  on    the  EUvtnik    and 

Twelfth  Centuries,     By  J.  M.  Round.     London,  1895. 

THOSE  who  can  recall,  as  though  it  were  an  event  of 
yesterday,  the  fierce  controversy  which  once  raged  between 
two  great  historical  scholars  (alas !  no  longer  with  us),  will  not 
have  forg<jtten  the  famous  proposition  that  a  long  and  arduous 
training  is  an  essential  qQalification  for  the  ofiice  of  a  professed 
historian. 

If  this  proposition  be  true,  the  author  of  the  two  remark- 
able works  which  lie  before  us  must  have  fulfilled,  to  the  very 
letter,  the  injunction  which  at  that  time  was  laid  upon  bim. 
An  apprenticeship  of  seven  years,  even  amongst  the  scattered 
evidences  and  vexed  pnihlems  of  the  English  Retormatiun, 
seemed  to  many  of  us  almost  a  sufficient  probation.  Vet  twice 
that  period  had  elapsed  before  Mr.  Round  couhl  venture  to 
publish  the  results  of  his  minute  investigations  into  certain 
constitutional  aspects  of  the  Anarchy ;  whilst  diligent  students 
of  periodical  literature  could  trace  back  the  making  of  the 
studies  of  *  Pcudal  England  *  for  still  another  three  years. 

The  truth  is  that  the  science  of  History  has  become  very  ex- 
acting. It  is  not  enough  to  cite  original  uuthorities  haphazard. 
It  will  not  serve  to  rely  for  the  general  approval  upon  a 
pleasant,  easy-going  scholarship.  The  unremitting  labours  of 
the  Public  Record  OfHce,  of  the  British  Museum,  and  of  the 
numerous  Record  Societies  of  the  present  day  have  made 
available  for  the  6rst  time  a  vast  mass  of  original  materials 
which  were  overlooked  or  at  least  ignored  by  a  former  genera- 
lion  of  historical  workers.  Moreover  the  example  of  the 
Historical  Schools  of  our  continental  neighbours  is  a  standing 
reproach  to  the  lax  methods  of  our  English  Universities.  They 
swarm  over  the  whole  6eld  of  historical  research,  these  busy 
eager  students,  each  one  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance 
and  dignity  of  his  subject.  They  explore  the  archives  of 
every  country  for  documents  Mdits^  and  they  carry  back 
with  them  to  their  hives  of  learning  a  rich  store  of  historical 
material  which  they  will  presently  mould  into  the  form  of 
a  learned  Thesis. 

It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  English  students 
find  themselves  hopelessly  handicapped  in  the  strictly  inter- 
national contest  of  historical  research.  VVe  are  accustomed 
to  bear  the  complaint  that    there  is  not  in  this  country  any 
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institution    resembling:    the    Ecoles    des    Chartes    which    have 

exercised    socli    a    witle-sprcad    inHutince    upon    llie    historical 

methods  of  continental    scholars,      it  would    perhaps    be  more 

correct    to    say    that    we    liavc    no    English    Historical   School 

worthy  of  the  name.     Scholarship  we  liave  in  plenty,   but   it 

it  pitiful   to  witness  the   manifold  failures    of   its    itl-dircctcd 

tHorts.     The  path  of  the  latter-day  historian  is  beset  with  ptt- 

lallt  of  criticism,  and  if  he  would  escape   a  fall   he  will  walk 

circomspcctly  ;  therefore  his  progress  must  be  alow.     There  is 

no  room  left  for  the  play  of  the  imagination,  and  there  is  little 

tcttpe  for  art  in  the   new   method  of  Historical  Study   which 

strips    every   legend    of  its    picturesque   embellishments,    and 

exposes  the  truths  of  History  in  all  their  naked  ugliness. 

This  painful  striving  after  accuracy  is  the  very  key-note  of 
the  later  historian's  method.  It  has  been  enjoined  on  us  ad 
WDueam  by  our  chief  historical  writers,  and  it  is  frequently 
eoopled  with  the  boast  of  Original  Research. 

Originality  is  without  doubt  a  valuable  consideration,  and 
accuracy  is  of  still  greater  importance;  but  neither  the  one 
■or  the  other  is  Fetish  against  the  consequences  of  inadequate 
preparation  or  insufhcient  knowledge.  For  how  shall  the 
historical  student  be  truly  original  who  knows  not  where  the 
lources  of  bis  history  take  their  rise  ;  or  how  shall  he  be  even 
iccurate  who  draws  his  matter  from  the  lowest  reaches  of  a 
polluted  stream  ? 

The  accepted  history  of  Feudalism  in  this  country  may  be 
Hoarded  as  a  typical  example  of  one  method  of  historical 
study.  Passing  by  the  long-disputed  genesis  of  our  feudal 
inttitntions  from  a  Koman-Ccltic  or  a  Teutonic  civilization — a 
Sood  of  words  which  has  not  carried  us  one  step  nearer  to  a 
Rad  solution  of  the  problem — we  find  that  our  writers  must 
depend  for  their  evidences  on  Domesday  Book  and  on  the 
Surreys  and  Feodaries,  the  Pipe  Rolls  and  Charters  of  the 
twelfth  century.  But  upon  the  true  nature  and  meaning  of 
thne 'original  sources,*  their  classification,  their  transpontine 
iclstions,  nay,  even  their  textual  composition,  how  many 
Kuglisli  scholars  have  bestowed  the  least  thought  or  core?  S*> 
It  is  that  these  inestimably  precious  materials  are  either  wholly 
insccessibte,  or  they  are  cited  as  authorities  from  some  bald  and 

I  inaccurate  texL  At  last  Nemesis  has  come  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Ruund,  whose  researches,  based  upon  the  very  same 
materials  that  were  available  to  his  predecessors,  have  made 
the  day-<lream  of  an  English  Ecole  des  Chartes  a  stern  reality 
tutU  thoughtful  students. 
'Geoffrey  de  MaaJeKiiVe  *  is  truly  the  »toTy  o^  t\ie  KttM^^'j  \ 
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tfeat  is  to  say,  of  the  reign  of  Stephen,  wliich,  as  the  Bishop  of 
Oxford  justly  remarks,  Ms  one  of  the  must  important  in  our 
whole  history/  J3ut  if  Mr.  Round's  selection  of  the  Anarchy  is 
only  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  historical  importance  of  the  period, 
his  treatment  of  the  subject  is  startEinjj^  in  its  originality. 
At  first  sight  the  book  would  seem  to  be  not  so  mu<  b  aa 
historical  study  as  a  treatise  on  the  forms  of  charters.  We  are 
«ven  disposed  to  suspect  a  pious  intentiiin  of  foistingj  these 
charters  upon  us  as  a  substitute  fur  history.  I'inally  we  discover 
that  Mr.  Hound's  premises  are  iiterally  verified,  and  that  the 
-charters  not  only  form  *  the  very  backbfme  *  of  his  work  but  of 
the  reign  itself.  It  was  a  singular  experiment,  and  has  been 
more  than  justified  by  its  success. 

Mr.  Round's  later  work  is  of  a  somewhat  different  nature. 
'  Feudal  England,'  as  the  title  implies,  is  a  medley  of  historical 
studies  which  makes  no  pretension  to  rank  as  a  text-book  on 
the  history  of  English  Femlalism.  That  it  has  at  once  taken 
t-he  foremost  place  amongst  the  most  recent  works  of  metUa^val 
research  in  this  country  is  an  assertion  that  cannot  be  denied. 
The  fact  is  explained  by  the  most  casual  inspection  of  the 
volume  before  us. 

Mr.  Hound's  book  takes  the  form  of  a  collection  of  historical 
essays,  conveniently  divided  into  two  parts,  with  the  respective 
titles  of  'Territorial  Studies'  and  *  llistciriral  Studies.*  The 
former  section  is  ingeniously  arranged  to  illustrate  the  feudal 
-development  of  the  nation  during  the  century  which  elapsed 
between  the  Conquest  and  the  great  feudal  Inquest  of  116G. 
The  second  part  is  composed  of  isolated  studies,  some  of  which 
have  already  done  good  service  in  establishing  more  or  less 
important  points  of  special  research.  These  arc  arranged  in 
chronological  sequence,  and  all  of  them  deserve  the  careful 
attention  of  students  of  mediseval  history. 

A  glance  at  the  Table  of  Contents  will  show  that  the  '  Terri- 
torial Studies*  fall  naturally  into  three  groups.  First  we  have 
Domesday  Book,  and  the  more  or  less  contemporary  Surveys, 
which  are  based  upon  the  Great  Survey  of  1086.  Secondly, 
there  are  the  intermediate  Surveys,  forerunners  of  the  local 
Inquisitions  which  are  preserved  in  the  Feodaries  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Thirdly,  we  have  the  '  Intrmluclion  of 
Knight  service  into  England,*  traced  backwards  from  the  Inquest 
of  1166  to  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century. 

We  venture  here  to  express  a  wish  that  Mr.  Round  had 
attempted  some  definition  of  these  intermediate  Surveys,  with 
an  explanation  of  their  relations  to  Domesday  Rook  and  to 
the  local   Inquisitions   of   the   later  Feodaries.     To  assign   an 

approximate 
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approximate  date  to  the  Surveys  in  question  was  no  easy  task, 
and  herein  Mr.  Round  appi^ars  to  have  succeeded  where  other 
scholars  have  failed.  A  still  further  examination  of  their 
manuscript  origins  might  enable  us  to  distinguish  more  clearly 
between  the  earlier  and  later  systems  of  the  assessment  of  th« 
land  for  imperial  taxation,  or,  it  may  be,  to  reconcile  the  one 
_  with  the  other. 

H  That  these  intermediate  Surveys  are  the  local  survivors  of  a 
Isrge  class  of  territorial  inquests  taken  during-  the  first  half  of 
the  twelltli  century-  is  a  suggestion  that  seems  to  be  warranted 
bji  the  survival  of  numerous  lists  dating  from  the  close  of  the 
cpotury,  which  purport  to  recite  the  findings  of  earlier  juries. 
It  wimld   be  rash   tif  assume  that  these  belated  lists  were  based 

•  upon  Surveys  which  were  in  turn  modelled  upoa  the  returns 
oi  lOl^K.  It  is  enough  for  the  present  to  allude  to  their 
eiisteuce,  which  has  been  hitherto  practically  unnoticed,  in  the 
biipe  that  Mr.  Round  may  Bee  his  way  to  carry  his  present 
rwfanhes  a  step  further  by  classifving  the  whole  of  these 
miscflUneous  Surveys  according  to  their  manuscript  relations 
iDi)  leudal  sig-nificance. 

This  point  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  third  division  of 
Mr.  R<»uud*8  'Territorial  Studies/  which,  written  at  a  different 
dsleand  with  a  whidly  different  purpose,  aims  at  nothing  less 
ititn  the  antedating  of  the  system  of  knight's  service  in 
England  by  more  than  one  generation.  For  this  purpose 
Mr.  Round  depends  largely  upon  the  evidence  of  purely 
(euilal  inquisititms  of  knights'  fees  and  infeudations  for  mili- 
tsry  service,  which  overlap  the  territorial  Surveys  treated  of 
is  tbe  two  preceding  sections.  Possibly  Mr.  Round  would 
explain  that  the  latter  were  intended  to  elucidate  the  many 
tfiM  quK&tiitns  connected  with  the  system  of  land  assessment 
b«ed  upon  Domeiidav  Hook  as  the  Lihffr  llidarutn.  He  might 
tl»u  point  out  that  the  status  of  the  post^Domesday  tenantry,  as 
SH  lorih   in  the  inlerinediate  Surveys,  has  nothing  to  do  wilb 

Ptbe  descents  of  the  military  fiefs  which  are  recorded  in  the 
iAher  Niger  or  any  inher  Lifter  Feodorum  compiled  in  the  first 
jesrs  id  the  tbirteentti  century,  or  with  the  still  earlier  feudal 
li»t4  which  mu^t  have  been  drawn  up  at  the  Exchequer  from 
ll»e  reign  of  Henry  I.  That  such  lists  existed  ami  that  their 
wUiauce  has  been  incorporated  in  the  later  Feodaries  has  been 
clearly  established  by  Mr.  Round  himself.  Rut  just  as  these 
Mut-jisis  of  the  Lifter  Feodornm  are  found  to  reach  back  as  far 
I  the  first  years  uf  the  twellth  century^  so  also  do  the  ofTshoots 
\o\  the  Lif)€r  llidnram  retain  a  distinct  vitality  as  late  as  the 
aoing  of  the  tbirteencb  century,     The  usual  explanation  of 
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the  latter  phenomenon  is  the  adaptation  of  the  old  systems  of 
hidage  and  caruca^e  to  the  new  necessities  of  imperial  taxation. 
This  explanation,  [lowever,  will  not  meet  all  cases. 

It  would  indeed  l>e  interesting  to  know  how  far  the  ^eat 
Kxchcquer  ministers  of  the  twelfth  century  regarded  the  L.it>er 
Nidarum  as  purely  a  Geld  Inquest  or  as  a  convenient  basis  for 
the  assessment  of  the  feudal  tenants  fnr  military  serrice.  That 
they  evolved  from  the  Inquest  of  Hides  the  lost  Danegeld  Roll, 
which  was  exclusively  used  at  the  Exchequer  for  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Pipe  Rolls,  we  know  with  certainty;  but  whence 
did  they  obtain  that  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the  English 
knights*  fees  whicb  enabled  them  to  verify  at  a  glance  the 
personal  returns  made  by  the  tenants  in  compliance  with  the 
royal  mandate  as  early  as  the  year  lltU)?  As  the  case  stands, 
it  appears  to  us  that  in  his  singularly  shrewd  observations 
upon  the  nature  of  the  five-hide  fee,  the  '  in-war  *  and  the 
'constabulary,'  Mr.  Round  has  halted  on  the  brink  of  some 
great  discovery.  That  the  secret  of  the  system  of  feudal 
taxation  in  England  still  remains  to  be  solved  few  can  really 
doubt,  and  we  venture  to  express  our  firm  belief  that  an 
examination  of  tbe  parallel  inquests  of  Hides  and  of  Fees  will 
famish  a  clue  to  tbe  final  solution  of  the  mystery. 

We  have  preferred  to  interject  these  passing  comments  upon 
the  main  topic  of  Mr.  Rounil's  'Territorial  Studies '  rather  than 
to  follow  every  point  of  his  important  and  highly  technical 
investigations.  There  are  no  less  than  nineteen  distinct  studies 
contained  in  bis  treatise  on  Domesday  Jiook  alone,  every  one 
of  which  fully  sustains  the  autbor^s  reputation  as  at  once  the 
moat  original  and  profound  of  the  many  able  scholars  who 
have  attempted  to  elucidate  tliis  fascinating  problem. 

We  must  venture  to  differ  from  Mr.  Hound's  criticisms  in 
more  than  one  instance.  When  be  writes  (p.  140)  of  the 
smaller  volume  of  Domesday  fur  the  Eastern  Counties,  'Of  its 
blunders  I  need  only  give  one  startling  instance,'  we  think 
that  his  instance  is  scarcely  well  chosen.  *  Terra  Regis  de 
R^one '  is  not  necessarily  a  misscript  for  '  Terra  Regis 
de  Regno,'  which  occurs  in  other  passages.  Mr.  Round  evi- 
dently was  not  aware  that  the  expression  occurs  in  another  part 
of  the  book  in  the  text  of  an  independent  description  of  the 
very  same  manor  as  *  Manerium  Regis  de  regionc.' 

Again  Mr.  Round  attaches  great  importance  (pp.  72,  73)  to 
the  particular  formula  for  payment  of  the  fine  for  the  violation 
of  the  King's  peace  within  the  Danish  districts.  But  it  does 
not  appear  to  us,  if  we  understand  the  matter  rightly,  that 
he  is  justified   in   making  a  positive  distinction  between  the 
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cxpresuons  ^unumquidc^ue  huadret  solvit  tIu  llbras '  and  *  Iq 
iisodreth  viii  librae  contiacDtar'j  as  though  the  Hundreds 
tbemselvcs  paid  the  money.  VVc  may  be  mistaken,  but  we 
taie  it  that  the  'hundred'  in  question  is  a  sum  of  money  and 
Dot  a  district  of  twelve  carucates  paying  twelve  marks.  Here 
the  hundred  is  said  to  *  pay  ^  twelve  marks,  just  as  in  the  Coni- 
bastion  rolls  of  the  Exchequer  'libra  arsit  in  tot  denariis/ 
There  are  several  other  objections  that  might  possibly  be  raised 
40  trivial  points  of  Mr.  Hound's  'Domesday  Studies'  by  a 
bjipercritical  reader.  None  of  these,  however,  are  of  any  real 
importance;  and  it  wonld  be  singularly  unfair  to  dwell  upon 
>eal  or  fancied  slips  in  a  work  which  is  undoubtedly  cha- 
licteriscd  by  the  most  surprising  accuracy. 

It    is    pleasing    to    reBect    that    such    useful     and    unselRsh 

iaboors  have  received  the  highest  reward  which  it  is  permitted 

b>  a  serious  student  to  receive.     Upon  all  matters  connected 

Kith  Domesday  Book,  Mr.  Round's  authority  stands  supreme. 

nis  essay^  which   is  the  result  of  lonfi^  years  of  patient  research, 

^    become    one    of    the    few    modern     classics    of   historical 

Jilerature,     But  with  this  avowal    the   peculiar  interest  of  the 

Volume  before  us  still  remains  to  be  considered. 

Passing  on  to  the  subject  of  the  intermediate  Surveys,  we 
ooiice  the  chapter  on  the  Northamptonshire  inquest  as  especially 
instructive,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  a  careful  antiquary  like 
■t&ridges  failed  to  appreciate  its  true  significance.  It  is  of 
*onae  interest  to  note  that  Mr.  Round  incidentally  rejects  the 
^<x:epte<l  theory  that  roltdus  and  lif/er  are  Interchangeable  terms 
n  the  language  of  the  me<lineval  Scriptorium.  The  point  may 
lein  a  small  one,  but  it  has  served  before  now  as  the  basis  for 
>^iost  unwarranted  conjectures  respecting  the  original  forms  of 

t Certain  famous  historical  MSS.  But  the  real  importance  of 
.^Ir.  Hound's  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  true  character 
^=>kf  this  local  inquisition  Hes  in  the  tact  that  he  has  been  able 
*^  demonstrate,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doabt,  that  this  list  of 
^<adal  tenants  refers  to  enfeoffments  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I, 

Bridge's     unfortunate    and     purely     gratuitous     attempts    to 

vecoucile   this   list  with   the    tenures   existing  in  the  reign  of 

^    -lleory  11.  may  serve  as   a  warning  against   the  not  infrequent 

H    {)ncticc  of   interpreting  a    mediu-val    record    according    to    a 

{if^cuoceived    notion    of   the    date    of    its    compilation.       *  Or 

wher  William,'  writes  Mr.  Bridges  of  Walter  de  Clopton,  who 

Appears  in  the  Survey  as  the  tenant  of  the    Abbot    of    Peter- 

fawnugh  in  Polebrook  ;  for  William,  and  not  Walter,  was  the 

tenant  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Fitz  Empress.     But  Walter  it  is, 

ud  not   William ;   and    Mr.    Round,    in    one    of   those   asides 

whicU 
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which  maike  hU  book    so  deligtitfully  suggestive   to   the  true 
student,  reminds  us  of  the  common   practice  of  the  compilers  of 
media'val   feodnriRS   in  ^  posting- ^  a  feudal   list  with  the  names 
of  incoming  tenants   until    the  completed  work  bears  the  stamp 
of  a  later  generation  than   that  in  which  the  original  list  was 
compiled.      It  is  true  that  this  ingenious  theory  is  applicable 
to  a  converse  process  of  compilation,   and    it  is  undoubtedly 
the  case  that  mediaeval  scribes  have  compiled  similar  lists  in 
which  the  names  of  earlier  tenants  are  deliberately  introduced, 
not  from  ignorance  of  their  position,  but  as  it  would  seem  from 
sheer  perverseness,  or  it  may  be  from   a  conservative  habit  of 
regarding  a  well-known   tenant  as  the  symbol  or  embodiment 
of   bis  fief.     The    scribe  who    entered    *  the   fee  of  Walter  de 
Clopton/  long  after  his  death,  might  be  followetl  by  another 
scribe  who  by  omitting  the  word  ^fcudum*  perpetrated    not  so 
much  an  anachronism  as  a  thoughtless  act  towards  the  unhappy 
editor  of  an  age  in   which  knights'  fees  are  as  ancient  history 
without  its  monuments. 

Indeed  so  reckless  a  use  of  feudal  metaphor  has  sometimes 
elicited  the  contemporary  rebuke  of  a  more  considerate  colleague^ 
who  adds,  for  the  information  of  all  whom  it  may  concern,  the 
valuable  instruction,  *modo  Willelmus  de  Cloptone.' 

A  very  similar  line  of  research  is  indicated  in  the  study  of 
the  Peterborough  List  of  knights'  fees,  which  throws  something 
more  than  what  Mr.  Round  modestly  claims  as  a  *  gleam  of  new 
light*  on  the  legend  of  'Hereward  the  Wake.'  Here  we  have 
an  excellent  example  of  the  practical  value  of  the  speciti) 
research  upon  which  Mr.  Hound  so  strenuously  insists  ;  for  it  is 
by  the  means  of  this  research  alone  that  *  we  see  how  the  legen- 
dary name  and  legendary  position  of  Hereward  were  evolved/ 
Briefly,  we  find,  by  piecing  together  the  holdings  of  certain 
Peterborough  tenants  recorded  in  Domesday,  in  the  Ciamores, 
which  supplement  the  Survey  itself,  and  in  the  above-mentioned 
twelfth-century  list,  the  exact  feudal  position  of  Hereward  'the 
Wake.*  Hereward,  the  Abbot  of  Peterborough's  *man,*  had 
held  lands  in  Hourne  which  were  afterwards  held  by  the  family 
of  Wake.  Thereupon  the  *  pedigree-maker '  steps  in,  styles 
Hereward  'Lord  of  Bourne'  before  the  Wakes,  and  connects 
him  by  marriage  or  hy  implication  with  the  Wakes  themselves. 
Then  follows  'the  climax  when  the  mmlern  Wakes  revived  the 
name  of  Hereward  just  as  Sir  Brian  Newcome  of  Newcume 
set  the  seal  to  his  family  legend  by  giving  bis  children  names 
out  of  the  Saxon  Calendar.'  Hut  even  the  adoption  of  this 
forged  descent  must  appear  less  reckless  than  the  modern 
deri\'ation    of    'the    Wake,    i.e.    the    Watchful    one,*    or    the 

astounding 
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astounding:  speculations   of  the  late  Professor  Freeman   upon 
the  feudal  relations  of  tbe  famous  outlaw. 

The    ease  and    certainty  with  which   Mr.  Hound   is  able  to 

identify   feudal    tenants   and   their    holdings  after  the  lapse  ot 

several  generations^  in  spite  of  all  the  changes  wrought  by  wars 

and  forfeitureSi  intermarria^^es  and  infeudattons,  must  appear  to 

the  uninitiated  reader  to  be  little  short  of  marvellous.      Even  to 

'  the  experienced  student  who  knows  how  the  thing  is  done,  the 

mult  is  quite  remarkable.     And  yet  the  process  is  very  simple 

— to   him   who    knows    his   manuscripts    as    thoroughly  as    be 

knows    his    books,    who  has  got   by   heart  the    lessons    of  the 

Great  Survey   in   all  their  bearings   upon    the    history  of  our 

English  land  and  of  our  English  institutions.     Results  such  as 

thue  arc  not  matters  of  opinion  but  of  fact;  yet  facts  of  this 

kind  can  only  be  gathered  with  infinite  labour,  whilst  opinions 

r*n  be    as  easily   formed   as  they   are  readily   believed.     Not 

vithoat  cause  does  Mr.  Hound  complain  in  his  Preface  of  '  that 

subtle  commixture  of  guess-work  and  fact  which  leaves  us  in 

dnibt  as  to  what  is  proved  and  what  is  merely  hypothesis.' 

This  criticism  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  modern  growth 
of  historical  research.  It  is  another  way  of  reminding  us  that  a 
tittle  knowledge,  is  a  dangerous  thing.  But  indeed  the  whole 
•object  is  a  dangerous  one  even  for  the  most  accomplished 
Khulars,  as  will  be  only  too  evident  from  the  long  list  of 
cariosities  of  scholarship  which  Mr.  Round  has  faithfully 
compiled.  Nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  historians 
cio  carry  out  a  connected  work  without  occasional  recourse  to 
brpothesis.  This  is  even  witnessed  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Round's 
iwn  essay  on  the  *  Introduction  of  Knight's  Service  into 
Kngland.*  The  subject  is  one  of  purely  historical  interest,  and 
tbe  author's  discoveries  have  effected  something  like  a  revolution 
in  the  views  of  constitutional  historians  all  over  Europe.  And 
jet  this  essay  is  largely  built  upon  a  hypothesis  so  original  and 
diring  that  only  the  paucity  of  documentary  evidence  ond  the 
transparent  honesty  of  Mr.  Round's  historical  method  can 
jutifj  its  employment. 

We  have  read  this  famous  essay  again  and  again  with 
QOsbated  interest.  VVc  have  willingly  allowed  ourselves  to  fall 
under  the  spell  of  the  writer's  brilliant  criticism  and  seductive 
theories.  But  for  all  that  our  hand  must  not  be  to  that  libel 
which  would  consign  the  reputation  of  the  greatest  of  tbe 
^ichequer  clerks  to  a  contemptuous  neglect.  There  are,  we 
imagine,  many  students  of  Madox  and  of  the  old  masters  of 
Record  scholarship  who  would  admit  the  necessity  for  this 
-exposure    of    Swereford's    ingenuous    narrative    with     sincere 
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regret.  They  have  learned  to  reganl  the  devoted  labours  of  the- 
worthy  Archdeacon  with  n  feeling  of  esteem  ivhich  is  only  a 
reflection  of  the  unanimous  opinion  of  his  colleagues  &ad 
successors.     '  Similem  sibi  non  reliquii  in  Anglia.* 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  failed  to  discover  any  possible 
cause  for  Mr.  Round'^  unsparing^  strictures.  We  cannot  even 
discern  the  points  of  conBict  between  Swereford^s  plain  and 
businesslike  definition  nf  scutagc  and  Mr.  Round's  highly- 
finished  study  of  knight's  service.  In  fact,  we  must  regard  tlm 
unprovoked  attack  upon  our  *  venerable  authority'  as  a  digres- 
sion which  merely  produces  a  painful  interruption  of  a  learned' 
and  convincing  argument. 

In  the  case  of  any  other  writer  but  Mr.  Round,  we  might 
fairly  have  left  Swereford's  reputation  to  take  care  of  itself;  but 
our  author's  condemnation  is  no  light  thing.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  application  of  the  test  by  which  Swercford's  '  know- 
ledge and  accuracy  '  must,  in  Mr.  Round's  view,  *  stand  or  fall,' 
gives  a  resuU  which  is  wholly  favourable  to  the  ofhcial  expert. 
The  test  which  Mr.  Round  has  proposed  is  an  exceeding  simple 
one  :- — 

*I  would  fix  on  the  "Great  Scntage,"  or  " Scutnge  of  Toulouse," 
as  the  tost  by  which  SwercfonVs  knowledge  and  aocnmcy  must  stAtid 
or  fall.  If  ho  is  in  error  on  this  matter,  his  error  is  so  grievous  UkA 
su  far-reaching  that  it  must  throw  the  gravest  doubt  ou  all  his 
similar  assortions. 

*The  date  of  the  expeilitton  againBt  Toulouse  was  June  116& 
(the  host  having  been  snimnoned  at  Mid-Lent)  ;  from  tlie  chroniclers 
we  learu  tliat,  to  provide  the  means  fur  it,  and  especially  to  pay  an 
army  of  mercenaries,  a  great  levy  was  mwle  in  England  uud  beyond 
sea.  The  roll  of  the  following  Michaelmas  records  precisely  sach  a 
levy,  aud  the  payments  so  rccoi'ded  must  have  been  made  for  th& 
expeuavH  of  this  campaigu.  But  we  can  go  further  still;  we  can 
actually  prove  from  internal  evidence  that  sums  ncconuicd  for  on  the* 
roU  of  1159  were  levied  expressly  for  the  Tonlouse  campaign.  Yot 
we  are  confidently  informetl  by  Swereford  that  this  levy  was  for  a 
Welsh  war,  and  that  tlm  scntage  of  TouIouho  is  represented  by  tlie 
levies  which  figure  on  the  rolls  of  1101  aud  1162.  He  appears  to 
have  evolved  out  of  his  inner  conseiousness  the  rule  that  a  ticatagc, 
though  fixed  and  ovon  paid  iu  any  given  year,  was  never  accounted 
for  on  tho  rolls  till  the  year  after.  But  as  even  this  rule  will  not 
apply  to  his  calculation  here,  one  can  only  suggest  that  he  vraa 
absolutely  ignorant  of  the  date  of  the  TonlouKe  campaign.  The 
value  of  Swereford's  calculations  is  so  seriously  affected  by  this 
cardinal  error,'  &c.     (Pp.  2G3-4.) 

But  when  we  come  to  examine  Swereford's  own  statement  in 
any  one  of  the  printed  texts,  or  for  still  greater  precaution  in 
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eilber  of  the  only  two  contemporary  MSS.,  we  5nd  that  bis 
statement  ia  point  is  literally  correct.  The  explanation,  as  wc 
shall  see,  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  levies  which  Mr.  Round 
bu  obser^'ed  on  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1150  are  only  the  Dona  or 
Fromisna  of  the  *Scutage  of  Toulouse  ' ;  that  is  to  say,  the  fines 
or  compositions  of  the  non-military  tenants,  the  churchmen,  the 
merchants,  tDe  Jews,  and  the  monevers,  who  paid,  as  it  were, 
in  cash  down,  while  the  scuta^es  of  the  military  tenants  arc  not 
Recounted  for  until  the  years  lliJl  ami  HG2,  when,  the  campaign 
Iwing  over  and  the  Marshal  s  certificates  of  attendance  nt  length 
mnde  out,  we  find  them  entered  on  the  Rolls  exactly  as  Swere- 
ford  has  described.  The  matter  admits  of  no  possible  doubt. 
The  wonder  is  that  such  a  cautious  writer  as  Mr.  Hound  should 
have  left  these  scutate  lists  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  )'ears 
unaccounted  for.  Theji"  are  fouiid  on  the  Pipe  Roll,  and  were 
therefore  not  invented  by  Swercfor<l.  If  they  do  not  refer  to 
the  Toulouse  campai^rn,  to  what  other  conceivable  occasion  can 
tiej  be  referred  ?  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Round  seems  to  have  felt 
some  slight  misgivings  with  regard  to  these  lists,  but  his  treat- 
HicDt  of  their  evidence  is  quite  inadequate. 

*  Both  this  and  the  levy  of  the  following  year  are  moat  difficult  to 
d«tl  vith  in  every  way.  We  have  seon  that  an  entry  on  the  roll  of 
1168  led  Swei-eford  to  believe  that  the  levy  of  llfil  was  made  for  the 
Toolouse  campaign,  and  Or.  Stubbs  has  made  the  suggestion  that  it 
night  have  been  raised  to  defray  **  debts  "  incurred  on  that  occosiou, 
but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  this  view  seom  in- 
mpamble.'     (Pp.  281-2.) 

As  it  was  within  Mr.  Round*s  own  Iinowledge  that,  as  an 
Exchetjuer  clerk,  Swereford  *  enjoyed  full  knowledge  of  its 
practice  and  traditions,'  this  assumption  of  Swereford's  error, 
without  the  least  attempt  to  ascertain  the  truth,  strikes  us  as 
singularly  rash.  The  whole  practice  of  the  Kxchequer,  and  the 
cise  of  every  other  scutage  of  this  reign,  prove  that  Swereford 
was  right  in  his  elementary  assertion. 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Round,  carried  away  by  his  just 
indignation  against  the  fatuous  fabulists  of  the  twelfth  century, 
lias  for  once  fallen  himself  into  a  twofold  mistake.  In  the 
iirst  place  he  was  wrong  in  assuming  that  Swereford  'evolved 
out  of  his  inner  consciousness'  the  dictum  that  scutages  arc  not 
entered  in  the  roll  of  the  same  year.  Mr.  Round's  second  mistake 
was  in  assuming  further  that  wc  have  access  to  Swereford's 
manuscript  authorities,  as  well  as  to  many  others  which  he  did 
not  possess,  nnd  thpreforc  that  we  are  in  a  more  favourable 
•ition   than   was  Swereford  himself   for  cotnprcbcnding  the 
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matter  in  dispute.  Unfortunatel^r  Mr.  Round  was  not  awan* 
of  a  second  version  of  SwerL'ford's  notes  upon  the  Scutate 
of  Toulouse,  contained  in  the  same  manuscript,  in  which  the 
whole  matter  is  made  perfectly  clear  to  us.  Moreover  Swere- 
ford  himseli  had  access  to  other  authorities,  even  to  Exchequer 
records  that  are  now  lost  to  us,  whilst  the  very  Pipe  Rolls  in 
which  Mr.  Round  6nds  *a  solitary  entry'  in  support  of  Swere- 
ford*s  statement  have  been  grievously  mutilated  in  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  and  several  lost  passages  are  actually  preserved  in 
that  other  MS.  of  Swereford  to  which  we  have  referred. 
Finally,  there  is  the  record  of  a  case  heard  before  all  the  King's 
justices,  within  a  few  years  of  the  time  when  Swereford  wrote, 
and  carefully  noted  in  hia  manuscript  collection.  Here  the 
Pipe  Roll  of  the  seventh  year  of  Henry  II.  is  cited  as  evidence 
for  the  tenure  of  one  who  contributed  to  this  same  Scatagc  of 
Toulouse.  That  these  entries  refer  only  to  that  Scutage  wai 
therefore  clearly  the  received  contemporary  opinion,  and  the 
fact  was  also  known  to  the  chroniclers  on  whom  Mr.  Hound 
relies,  and  with  whom  he  severely  remarks  that  Swereford 
'shows  no  sign  of  being  even  conversant.*  Of  course  it  follows 
from  this  that  the  whole  of  the  calculations  and  inferences 
which  rest  upon  Mr.  Round's  unfortunate  assumption  that  the 
Dona  and  Promissay  or,  in  other  words,  the  auxilinm  exercthh, 
entered  in  the  Pipe  Roll  of  1169,  represent  the  actual  Scutages 
of  Toulouse,  which  were  in  fact  entered  in  the  Pipe  Rolls  of 
1161  and  1162,  fall  to  the  ground.  But  beyond  the  injustice 
done  to  Swereford*s  reputation  (for  which  we  are  sure  that 
Mr.  Round  wilt  hasten  t«  make  amends),  this  ill-advised  digres- 
sion in  no  way  affects  the  main  argument  of  Mr.  Round's  essay, 
nor,  except  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  does  it  lessen  its 
singular  value,  Mr.  Round  is  too  earnest  and  conscientious  a 
student  to  merit  the  extreme  penalty  of  hearing  bis  own  judg- 
ment upon  Swereford  pronounced  against  himself. 

From  this  pursuit  of  shadows  we  gladly  return  once  more  to 
the  plain  track  which  Mr.  Round  has  hewn  for  us  through  the 
tangle<!  byways  of  mediceval  history.  In  the  second  part  of 
his  book  the  author  has  arranged  in  order  of  date  a  number  of 
Historical  Studies,  some  of  which  will  be  familiar,  in  substance 
at  least,  to  readers  of  various  Journals  and  Reviews.  It  would, 
however,  be  most  unjust  to  assume  that  the  whole  of  this  portion 
of  Mr.  Round's  book  is  mere  padding,  the  crambe  repetita  of  an 
antiquarian  symposium.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  to  be  found 
in  this  historical  section  some  of  the  most  original  and  important 
pieces  of  the  entire  work.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  the 
real  cause  of  this  reluctance  to  discuss  the  interesting  questiDns 
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that  are  raised  in  such  studies  as  *  Richard  the  First's  change  of 

Seal/  and  the  debates  on  '  Danegeld  '  and  '  Foreign  Service.' 

M      It  has  only  been  too  evident,  from  a  recent  controversy,  that 

H^r.  Round's  vigorous  criticisms  of  the  methods  of  a  certain 

lustorical  school  have  roused  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  resentment. 

*To  dare   to  be  accurate,'  we  have  been  reminded   by  a  great 

authority,    *  is   neither    popular    nor    pleasant ' ;    and    the    fact 

remains  that  Mr.  Round's  latest  buck   has  not  received  in  this 

country  the  attention  and  criticism  to  which  it  was  fairly  entitled 

»oo  purely  historical  grounds. 
And  yet  there  is  little  fear  lest  the  most  important  and 
remarkable  passages  in  this  or  any  other  original  work  of  our 
own  time  should  be  lost  to  sight.  These  have  been  long  since 
lacorporatcd  in  the  last  edition  of  the  latest  text-book,  and  they 
bare  been  filtered  through  the  3)'Uabu9  of  the  Jucturc-room  for 
tlie  benefit  of  a  still  larger  audience.  The  time  will  come  when 
these  discoveries  will  be  familiar  to  many  who  have  never  so 
much  as  heard  of  Mr.  Round  or  of  his  book^  or  of  his  great 
coatroversy  about  the  historical  methods  of  the  late  Professor 
'  Frreman. 

*.\'on  alligabis  os  bovi  trituranti.*  We  have  no  faith  in  a 
'  ijstem  of  studying  history  which  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to 
fiml  favour  chiefly  in  Jesuit  seminaries  and  sectarian  colleges. 
Ve  are  anxious  to  deal  justly  by  Mr.  Round,  because  we  have 
found  him  ever  scrupulously  fair  in  his  treatment  of  others.  To 
proclaim  our  dislike  of  Mr.  Round*s  methods  before  we  have 
eiauined  their  results  appears  to  us  a  singularly  inconsistent 
I  mode  of  proving  our  devotion  to  the  cause  of  historical  truth. 
I  If  the  English  Historical  School  is  to  derive  any  real  profit 
from  the  lessons  of  past  mistakes,  and  if  it  is  to  keep  pace  with 
the  historical  progress  of  jearned  Europe,  it  cannot  afford  to 
tneec  the  exposure  of  ils  shortcomings  with  a  rtmspiracy  of 
silence.  *Fiunt  igitur  cnT'ci  corde,  viarumquu  |>ericula  noa 
rklentes,  in  pra^cipitium  ruunt.* 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Hound  is  sumutiines  neeillpsstv  severe  in 
Itii  condemnation  of  certain  venial  errors.  Hut  if  the  error 
(lists,  it  must  receive  sume  correction,  and  the  question  of 
its  magnitude  is  at  best  an  extenuating  circumstance.  That 
this  correction  when  it  is  deserved  should  be  received  with, 
perfect  cordiality  and  good  temper  seems  to  us  an  indisputable 
proposition.  Wc  do  not  need  to  import  the  factions  of  the 
Montagues  and  Capulets  into  onr  peaceful  studies  of  English 
History. 

At  least  we  may  assert  that  Mr.  Round  is  no  respecter 
of  persons.     Our  living  historians  share  with  the  mighty  dead 
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the  distinction  of  pointing  the  moral  of  the  fallibility  of  rcsearcli 
which  is   not  conducted  on  scientific  principles.      We  use  the 
word  *  distinction '  advisedly,  since  for  the  most  part  nothing 
couhl   he  more  delicate  or  even  deferential  than  Mr.   Hounds 
manner  of  pointing  out  their  mistakes.     *The  question  must 
indeed   be  a   difficult  one,' sa^fs   in   effect   Mr.  Kound,    *  if  oar 
supreme  authority  has  failed  to  solve  it.'    He  *  yields  to  no  one' 
in  his  admiration  for  another  distinguished  scholar,  and  yet  he 
is  obliged  to  differ  from  his  conclusions.     Again,  because  we 
are  told   that  Stapleton   has  *gone  utterly  astray,'  that  Eytoo 
*  was  rash  enough  to  argue  from  a  single  instance,'  that  Msidoi 
was  'completely  at  sea,'  and  that  Dugdale,  Palgrave,  and  neatly 
every  other  great  antiquary  of  former  days  has  at  one  lime  or 
another  deviated  from  the  path  of  historical  accuracy,  we  must 
not  suppose  that  Mr.  Round  is  incapable  of  appreciating  their 
sterling  work.     On    the  contrary,  it  would   be  possible  to  hf 
Mr.  Round's  published  works  under  heavy  contributions  for  A 
Century  of  Praise  to  the  memory  of  almost  any  one  of  these 
devoted  scholars.     Tbere  is,  of  course,  one  exception  to  these 
cdif>ing  amenities.      It    is   many   yc.nra  now   since  Mr.  Hound 
began  his  6erce  attack  upon  the  historical  metbods  pursued  bv 
the  late  Professor  Freeman.     We  do   not,  for  obvious  reasons, 
propose  to  enter  here  upon  a  review  of  the  c<»ntroversy  which 
has    raged   for  the  last   three    years  around   the    battle-field  of 
Hastings.      It  Is  now  within  the  means  of  every  student  of  the 
subject  to  form  bis  own  conclusions  from  the  facts  and  argument* 
before  hiin.     These  have  been  summarizeil   by  Mr.  Hound  i» 
the  present  volume  under  the   title  of  *  Mr.  Freeman  and  ib^ 
Battle  of  Hastings,'  and   it  will,  we  think,  be  admitted,  eve 
by  the  most  determined  of  his  opponents,  that  this  resume  is 
wonderfully   clear   and    forcible   statement  of    the   case  againi 
Air.   Freeman.     The    time    has    not   yet   come    when   we    ma>^ 
venture  to  anticipate  the  conclusions  of  the  sober  and  respof^ 
sible   historian   to   whom    will  surely    be   assigned   the  task   *^ 
rewriting    this  momentous    episode    of   our    history.     '  De  l»  * 
i^itur  ad  praesens  cum  modestia  sustlneamus,  quia,  re  nonda  ^ 
terminata,  suspensa  resolutio  est,'  \ 

Fortunately,  however,  for  Mr.  Round,  the  main  issues  whi£=^ 
he  has  raised  in  this  and  other  cases  do  not  depend  for  th^^ 
decision  solely  upon  individual  opinion  or  sentiment,  but  up^^ 
questions  of  fact.  In  the  region  of  facts  Mr.  Round  is  tft-' 
questionably  supreme.  Instances  have  been  recorded  of  rt*^ 
torical  historians  whi>  have  become  antiquaries  'in  se|f-defen<7^ 
In  the  same  way  we  might  say  oi  Mr.  Hound,  that  bred  «C 
antiquary  he   has  grown  rhetorical   by  force  of  example.     Ii 
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contest  upon  purely  antiquarian  grounds  it  is  easy  to   foretell 

witb  whom  the  final  adv.intage  will  lie.      Even  if  his  rhetoric 

fail    him,   the    antiquary   can  fall  back  upon  facts — and  facts, 

Bu  we    know,  are  ^dour  things/     We  are    not    surprised    that 

H|li'.  Freeman's  champions  should  have  passed  by  in  silence  the 

■ittuly  entitled  '  The  Conqueror  at  Exeter.' 

*I  cannot  suppose.'  says  Mr.  Round  iu  his  Preface,  'that  auj 
competent  scholar  who  may  carefully  peruse  this  work  will  iu  futurit 
nobire  to  deny,  that  in  spito  of  hiti  many  and  his  splendid  gifts 
Mr.  Freeman  was  as  liahle  as  auy  of  us  to  error.* 

To  any  one  unacquainted  witb  the  real  significance  of 
Mr,  Round''s  contention,  the  above  assertion  would  seem  to 
be  almost  unnecessary.  *  In  humanis  actionibus  vix  aliquid 
«t  uiquequaque  perfectura.*  Yet,  if  we  are  to  place  reliance 
nn  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Hound's  eloquent  vindication  of  his 
criticism  of  the  late  Professor's  methods,  we  must  conclude 
tHat  he  is  honestly  convinced  that  the  question  whether  wc 
oo^bt  *  to  prefer  accuracy  of  fact  to  charm  of  presentment 
aaj  to  literary  style,*  is  one  which  seems  *to  affect  the 
wbole  mctho<l  of  history.*  But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Round 
still  treating  Mr.  Freeman  as  the  embodiment  of  an  historical 
melhod,  every  phase  of  which  is  repug'nant  to  the  sensibilities 
o(  a  trained  antiquary,  denounces  in  unsparing  terms  that  well- 
marked  political  bias  which  is  the  most  clinracteristic  and 
wrtainly  the  most  unpleasing  feature  of  the  great  scholar's 
writings.  A  democrat  first,  an  historian  afterwards,  History 
was  for  him  unhappily  ever  'past  politics.'  If  we  add  to 
this  'obliquity  of  vision'  an  absolute  intolerance  of  individual 
opinions  on  matters  of  common  interest  and  concern,  we  can 
M  least  understand  why  this  historical  method  should  have 
excited  the  passionate  remonstrance  of  an  independent  and 
ancom promising  purist. 

It  is  because  wc  believe  that  Mr.  Hound*s  position  has  not 
been  understood  that  we  have  adventured  even  so  far  upon 
tfaew  troubled  waters. 

Bat  it  may  he  pleaded  that  the  new  criticism  whose  pene- 
tr&tiog  rays  are  capable  of  revealing,  with  startling  clearness, 
<T«ry  process  of  historical  induction,  must  inevitably  check 
(be  already  scanty  growth  of  modern  scholarship.  It  may  be 
truly  alleged  that  if  a  number  of  supreme  specialists  were  to 
address  themselves  to  a  gratuitous  censorship  of  the  serious 
biitorical  literature  of  the  last  twenty  years,  the  historical 
,  community  would  scarcely  escape  the  fate   of  the  Cities 
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Again,  il  is  frequently  ()bjecte<l  that  merely  destructive 
criticism  will  not  advance  the  true  interests  of  historical 
study,  and  that  revolutionary  movements  must  be  of  necessity 
as  short-lived  in  the  present  day  as  they  have  proved  to  be 
in  the  past.  For  all  that,  the  age  of  the  reformers  is  not  gone 
by.  They  are  with  us  always,  now  as  revolutionists  who  excite 
the  mingled  wrath  and  dismay  {>r  vested  interests  and  assured 
reputations,  and  then,  when  their  work  is  done,  the  memory 
remains  of  the  fearless  critics  of  the  past. 

U  is  said  that  our  ancestors,  wiser  in  such  matters  than 
ourselves,  willingly  suffered  the  tyrant  ui  the  rivers  to  take  up 
bis  abode  in  their  well-stocked  fish-stews.  Left  to  themselves, 
the  goldcn-sidcd  carp  would  bask  in  listless  shoals  amidst  the 
stagnant  pools;  for  ever  swimming  in  a  weary  circle  around 
the  tangled  beds  of  floating  water-lilies.  But  under  the  reign 
of  King  Luce  there  is  a  new  order  and  discipline.  When  the 
sun  declines  below  the  highest  thickets  of  the  western  shore, 
the  water  flashes  white  as  some  laggard  swimmer  is  stricken 
by  the  fell  pursuer.  Then  all  is  still,  and  the  shoal  disperses 
to  seek  safety  in  the  pure  springs  and  gravelly  shallows  of  its 
nocturnal  feeding-ground. 

Surely  this  tale  is  told  of  ourselves.  For  more  than  six 
hundred  years  the  study  of  History  in  this  country  has  been 
pursued  under  conditions  which  have  marked  this  island  as  a. 
"  paradise  of  clerks.'  The  learned  industry  of  monkish  chroni> 
clers,  of  historiographers  royal,  and  of  private  scholars  ha» 
enriched  our  libraries  with  a  long  series  of  historical  master- 
pieces, unequalled  in  the  literature  of  any  other  country.  But 
history  is,  like  other  sciences,  progressive.  We  no  more  think 
of  relying  for  the  elucidation  of  certain  problems  in  constitu- 
tional and  economic  history  upon  the  disquisition  of  an  old- 
lime  antiquary  than  upon  the  precise  and  ingenious  Tractatm 
of  a  mediiFval  clerk.  Just  as  the  progress  in  our  own  time  of 
other  sciences  has  been  quite  phenomenal,  so  the  study  of 
history  has  outgrown  the  older  methods  of  research.  But  can 
it  be  truly  said  that  in  our  historical  methods  we  have  kept 
pace  with  the  times?  We  often  hear  the  complaint  that  in  the 
several  branches  of  mechanical  and  political  science,  in  the 
development  of  our  national  trade  and  industries,  we  have  lost 
ground  in  the  face  of  the  fierce  competition  of  other  countries. 
Nevertheless  in  this  respect  the  difference  in  apparatus  and 
method  is  scarcely  perceptible;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
whole  scheme  of  our  historical  studies  is  ludicrously  inadequate 
to  the  requirements  of  modern  scholarship. 

It  is  true  that  we  enjoy  great  natural  advantages,  and  that 
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ive  possess  immense  resources  in  individual  enterprise.     The 
public  archives  and  private  muniments  of  this  country'  surpass 
those  of  any  other  in  histortoal  value  and  interest.     The  endow- 
ment of  historical  research   has  been  fixed  upon  a  lavish  scale, 
snd    unlimited     funds    are     available    for    the    publication    of 
historical  texts.     And  yet  the  result  is  wholly  disappointing. 
Oar  unequalled  State   Papers   mainly  exist   for   the  benefit  of 
foreign  savants^  whilst  the  face  of  an    Kng^lish  scholar  is  rarely 
uen   in    the  students'   rooms  of  continental    archives.       It   is 
Qafortunately  the  fact  that,  amongst  those  who  are  responsible 
for  tbc    teaching  of  history  and   the  compilation  of  historical 
msnoals,  there   is  not  one  in  every  ten  capable  of  discovering^ 
original  materials  or  qualified  to  discuss  the  value  of  an  his- 
torical text.     'A  good  workman  is  known  by  his  tools.*     The 
vorkmanship   of  so  many  of  our  historical  scholars  Is  faulty 
limply   because    thev   have   not  provided  themselves   with  the 
necessary  appliances  for  their  craft. 
ft       *Qui  apponit  scientiam,  apponit  et  dolorem.'     We   are  by 
H    so  means    disposed    to  insist  on   the   ability  to    read   ancient 
H   naauscripts    as    an   indispensable   quallBcation    for    the    ofHce 
W    of  historian.     The  jneans  of  learning   must  not    be   preferred 
'       to  the  end  ;    and    if  this  can   be  attained  through   nn    expert 
■ftncy,    by    skilled    researches,    by    literal    transcripts,    or    by 
firloted  editions,  a  real   economy  may  often   be  effected,      Cer- 
tsinlv  the  most  profound  and  original  of  our  recent  historical 
■cbolars  have  with  infinite  pains  made  themselves  proficient  in 
the  art  of  Paleography,  and  verily  they  have  their  reward.     But 
vbst  we  may  fairly  insist  upon  as  an  indispensable  equipment 
of  the  modern  historian   is  n  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  mate* 
rials  that  exist    for   an    exhaustive    treatment    of   bis    subject. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  widest  difference  of  opinion  exists 
u  to   what    constitutes    a  *  sufficient  knowledge.'       Just  as  in 
tlxory  every  historical   subject  is  presumed  to  have  been  *  ex- 
hsosiirely  *  treated   by  successive  writers,  so  in  every  case  the 
mslerials  employed  are  considered  to  be  suf^clent  for  the  work 
in  band.     It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  refute  these 
(lelasive  theories  and   to  overthrow  this  miserable  iilcal  of  the 
historian's  mission.     So  long  as  the  most  gifted  of  *mr  younger 
scliool  of  workers  are  content  to  bow  the  knee  in  the  house  of 
Poinani  ;  so  long  as  *  Research'  remains  a  cant  phrase  to  re- 
present the  'professions'  of  the  historical  professor,  it   would 
be  sheer  waste  of  time  to  pursue  the  question  further. 

But  we  have  still  to  point  the  moral   which  lies  beneath  the 
■ccumalated  'errors'  of  Mr.  Round's  historical  contem]>oraries. 
Fiftina  iente.'     Those  who  stand  on  the  threahokl  of  the  great 
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documentary  age  of  historical  research  may  wetl  pause  and 
consider  the  inBnite  mag:nitude  of  the  subject!  It  is  not  given 
to  more  than  two  or  tbree  in  any  generation  to  produce  an 
extensive  history,  but  all  of  us  can  contribute  something:  to  tlie 
cause  that  we  have  at  heart  If  only  there  were  not  this  feverish 
haste  in  writing-  text-books,  how  much  more  work  might  be  done 
that  would  be  truly  great  and  lasting!  But  before  we  can  safety 
advance  we  must  be  sure  of  our  ground,  and  in  some  directions 
we  must  even  retrace  our  steps.  VVe  must  begin  by  recognising 
that  History  is  a  science,  and  not  the  handmaid  of  politics,  or 
of  literature,  or  of  art.  VVe  must  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  New 
History  a  whole  army  of  auxiliary  sciences,  which  may  be  con- 
veniently mustered  under  the  banner  of  Arcbieology.  W'e  mast 
have  more  texts  and  better  texts  to  work  from,  and  we  mast 
learn  their  use.  We  must  resolutely  discard  the  useless  editions 
of  our  national  Records  prepared  by  the  well-meaning  ofiicial 
antiquaries  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  century. 

VVe  believe  that  this  is  the  real  lesson  which  Mr,  Round  has 
intended  to  impress  upon  us  in  the  unpleasing  form  of*  terrible 
examples/  At  the  same  time  we  must  admit  that  he  has  not 
only  justified  bis  criticisms,  but  that  he  has  shown  us  by  the 
personal  example  of  sixteen  years  of  patient  labour  how  the 
work  ought  really  to  be  done. 

If  we  had  among  us  twenty  such  workers,  we  could  possibly 
afford  to  quarrel  with  some  or  other  of  them  upon  the  nice 
questions  of  the  proper  use  of  the  first  person  singular  and  the 
accusative  plural.  As  it  is,  we  are  constrained  to  echo  the 
significant  wish  of  a  distinguished  French  scholar,  *  L'on  doit 
souhaiter  pour  nos  voisins  qu'ils  fassent  ecole.' 


Abt. 
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iKT.  VI!. — 1.    Zteci  politiken  Satiren    des   aUen    Rum.       Von 
Tbeoclor  Blrt.     Marburg,  1888. 
I-S.   Claudii    Cfaudiani    Canuina,      Recensuit   Tbeodorus   Birt. 
BeroUni,  1892. 

3.  Chudii    Claudiani    Carmina.       Rccognorit    Julius    Koch. 
Lipsia^,  1893. 

4.  Latin  Literature.      By  J.  W.  Mackail.     London,  1895. 

*rilHE  name  of  Hadrian,'  says  Gibbon,  in  his 'History  of 
_1_  tbe  Decline  and  Fall  of  tbe  Koman  Empire,'  *  is  almost 
niak  into  oblivion,  while  Claudian  is  read  with  pleasure  in 
«ery  country  which  has  retained,  or  acquired,  the  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  language/  This  testimony  of  the  eminent  historian 
to  the  merit  of  the  poet  haH  not  passed  altogether  without  a 
challenge.     There  are  those  who — esteeming  Claudian  the  inter- 

firrter  of  a  silver  age  or  an  ago  of  lead,  a  singer  listening  to  the 
uttigbs  of  the  Koman  muse  in  a  common  sunset  of  empire  and 
of  trt,  a  literary  candle  flickering  before  its  extinction  in  a  cold 
Northern  night,  an  intellectual  link  between  Classic  and  Gothic 
thought,  with  all  the  meretricious  adornments  which  age  had 
iD^gested  to  the  former,  and  all  the  half-chaotic  rudeness  which 
night  naturally  be  looked  for  from  the  latter — are  unable  to  find 
pleasure  in  this  last  of  the  Latin  poets,  or  aught  else  but 
pedantic  turgidity  and  bad  taste,  wearisome  redundance  and 
monotonous  harmony,  affected  transport  and  unnatural  passion. 
Soch,  however,  was  not  tbe  opinion  of  Gibbon  or  Rollin,  nor 
tbtt  of  the  elder  critics,  of  Gaspar  Barthius  or  Julius  Scaliger, 
of  Upsins  or  Casaubnn.  Neither,  as  Mr.  MackaiTs  pages  testify, 
does  such  condemnation  approve  itself  to  the  most  competent 
scholars  of  to-day. 

Aalhentic  biographies  of  Claudius  Claudianus  might  be 
vritten  as  voluminous  as  those  of  men  of  our  own  time;  but 
his  life's  story  really  depends  almost  entirely  on  a  few  induc- 
tions from  his  own  works.  Even  the  place  of  his  birth  has 
hecQ  disputed,  and  as  many  local  origins  assigned  to  him 
«  to  Homer.  Frequently,  however,  as  in  one  of  his  epistles 
'fpiying  with  a  polite  refusal  to  a  request  for  some  verses,  he 
spraks  of  *  our  iS'ilc.*  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  he  was 
horn  at  Alexandria,  about  365.  It  it  fairly  evident  that  he 
owned  there  a  rich  and  noble  African  lady.  According  to 
Gesner,  he  was  of  no  humble  origin,  but  whether  Roman  or 
not  is  undetermined.  In  '6\\b  he  recited  at  Rome  his  panegyric 
on  tbe  consuls  Probinus  and  Olybrius.  In  this  he  chiefly 
commends  the  liberality  of  their  father  I'robus,  who  may  have 
introduced  him    to  Stilicho,   the  great  \*anda],  the  Prefect  of 
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Prtctorian  Guards,  the  gcneml  and  minister  and  guardian  and 
father-in-law  of  Honorius,  to  whom  Theodosiiis  left  his  Western 
Empire.  His  comjilimentary  allusions  to  this  general  in  his 
poem  on  the  Gelic  War,  f(»r  actions  of  that  sagacious  minister 
done  solely  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest,  procured  for  the 
lucky  poet,  while  yet  alive,  a  statue  in  the  Forum,  of  which  the 
pedestal  was  disinterred  some  four  centuries  ago.  On  this 
Claudian  is  stjled  prmgloriosusimus^  a  word  *  that  would  have 
made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp.*  Milton,  a  Utile  inconsistently 
with  his  boasted  Latin  purity,  applies  the  same  form  of  super* 
lacivc  to  Cromwell  in  his  '  Defensio  Secunda.'  Greek  clegiaca 
are  also  inscribed  on  the  pedestal,  which  beat  the  poet  at  his  own 
game  of  Hattery.  It  is  surely  out-Heroding  Herod  to  say  thai 
Claudian  possessed  in  one  the  judgment  of  Virgil  and  Homer*» 
enthusiasm.  Virgil  himself  had  no  statue;  but  a  statue,  it  is 
said,  was  presented  to  Sidonius  Apollinaris.  After  the  fall, 
A.D.  408,  oi  Stilicho,  who  stood  in  much  the  same  relation  to 
Honorius  as  Wallcnstcin  to  Ferdinand  in  Schiller's  play,  the  fate 
of  Claudian,  his  poet-laureate,  is  unknown.  His  last  historical 
allusion,  if  we  except  the  Epistle  to  Hadrian,  is  to  the  sixth  con- 
sulship of  Honorius,  404.  *  1  began,'  he  says,  in  an  epistle  to 
his  friend  Probinus,  whom  he  rep^ards  in  the  light  of  another 
Maecenas,  '  I  began  to  drink  first  of  the  Roman  streams  under 
your  consulship,  and  the  Greek  Thalia  then  gave  place  to  the 
Latin  toga.'  Such  is  his  florid  announcement  of  his  commence- 
ment of  verse  in  a  language  of  which  his  acq^uisition  was, 
according  to  Niebuhr,  a  labour  of  love. 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  that  strikes  one  on  looking  over 
the  works  of  Claudian  is  the  number  of  Panegyrics.  Thus> 
we  have  praises  of  the  consulate  of  the  two  brothers  Olybrius 
and  Probinus,  compared  to  Pollux  and  Castor,  in  which  ]>oem 
praises  of  Theodosius  are  interwoven;  praises  of  the  third 
consulate  of  Honorius,  a  mere  boy,  of  his  fourth  consulate, 
and  of  bis  sixth  ;  praises  of  the  consulate  of  Mallius  Theodorus, 
one  of  his  patron  Stilicho's  clients;  praises  of  the  consulates 
of  Stilicho  himself,  in  three  books,  and  praises  left  unfinished 
of  bis  wife  Serena,  to  whom  Claudian  was  indebted  for  his 
own  wife.  All  these,  lest  any  doubt  should  arise  as  to 
their  intention,  are  labelled  either  Laudes  or  Panerfyris  by 
the  author  himself.  Other  poems  of  the  same  nature  there 
are  without  such  superscription.  And,  as  all  things  are 
contrary  one  against  another,  the  poet  shows  himself  equally 
powerful  in  abuse.  As  Johnson  said  of  Alilton,  the  gross- 
ness  of  his  flattery  is  equalled  by  the  rudeness  of  his 
invective.     Eutropius  and  RuBnus  arc  both  distinguished  by  a 
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couple  of  books  of  satiricftl  vituperation.  These  were  Stilicho^s 
rivals  ;  the  former  the  Prince  uf  Byzantium,  the  favourite  of 
Arcadius,  the  Eastern  Emperor,  who  had  twice  promoted  him 
to  the  consulship:  the  first,  in  the  words  of  Gibbon,  of  his 
artificial  sex  who  dared  to  assume  the  character  of  a  Roman 
magistrate  and  general  ;  the  latter,  the  famous  Gaul  who 
became  pnrtorian  prefect.  It  is  well  known  how  the  country 
suffered  from  the  discord  of  these  ministers.  Delirant  reges. 
History  tells  us  they  all  bad  their  reward. 

Claudian    is   not    content   with    disparaging  the   moral    and 
military   conduct   of  these  officers  of  Arradiusi  without  at  the 
same  time  exalting  his  patron.      In   the  verses  against  Rufinus, 
Stilicbo  is    said    to    surpass    by    far    the    ancient  heroes.      He 
is    greater    than    Bellerophon,    for   he   is    not   assisted    by   any 
Pegasus ;  he  is  superior  to  Perseus,  for  he  is  not  defended  bv 
the  serpent-locks  of  Medusa.      All    the    labours    of   Hercules 
we  enumerated,  but  not  one  of  them  is  to   be  compared  with 
the    achievements    of  Stilicho.       It    is    Stilicho    who    supports 
with  his  shoulders  the  falling   world.      In  like  strain   he  says 
the  towns  of  Italy  are  made  holy  by  the  advent  of  Honorius, 
and,   where  Thcodosius   reposes,  the  glad   earth  on   a   sudden 
poors  forth  grass    and   flowers.       Upon    that   Emperor's  death 
all  the  stars  are  agitate<l   by  hope   and   fear.     They  are  uncer- 
tain w^hich  of  them  he  will  deign  to  honour  as  a  companion. 
These  and  other  expressions  like  them  may  be  taken   as  cus- 
tomary forms   of  declamatory   panegyric.     They  may  have   no 
tnore  real  significance  than  the  lavish  salutations  of  the  East, 
or  the  cant  obtaining    in  our  own    country,  which   IBoswell's 
great  guide  and  friend  desired  htm  sedulously  to  avoid.     It  was 
ilie  same   authority,  however,  who   said,  *  If  you   can  get  one 
shilling's  worth  of  gooil  fur  six  pennyworth  of  court,  you  are 
a  fool   not  to   pay  it.'      Hut  when,  among  the   flatteries  about 
Honorius*  third  consulship,  the  poet  says  that  everybody  com- 
pLiined  the  Empire  was  given   him  too  late,  Honorius  being  at 
tbat  time  about  ten  years  old,  he  seems  to  pass  the  usual  limits  of 
adulation,  and  to  take  the  fatal  step  which  leads  to  the  ndicu- 
loQt  from  the  sublime.     So  when  at  the  same  age  Honorius  is 
represented  as  burning  to  wade  in  blood,  the  reader  is  not  only 
wpelled    by   the    atrocity   of  the    young   cub,    but    filled    with 
utoDishment  equal  to  that  which  possesses  him  when  be  finds 
in  Milton's  '  Comus  '  the  Lady  Alice  Egerton,    a?t.    12,    pro- 
claiming the   'sage  and  serious  doctrine  of  virginity.*     Such 
pnises  hardly  admit  of  a  defence  sometimes  offered,  that  the 
poet  intended  his  panegyric  to  represent  what  its  subject  ought 
^  he,  not  what  he  was. 
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The  invective  of  Clau<lian  is  no  less  forcible  than  his  panegyric^ 
RufiQUS,  the  able  unscrupulous  slatesmnn,  wbo  in»y  becompared- 
with  Wolsey  in  mote,  than  one  feature  of  his  character,  only  left 
his  mother^s  womb  to  enter  into   the  arina  of  Mej^ra.      Her 
serpents  licked  his  infant  body  into  shape.     The  Fury  herself 
superintended  his  education.  She  taught  him  cruelty,  treachery, 
and  avarice.     At  last  the  pupil  surpussed  his  instructress — the 
sins  and  wickedness  of  all  tlie  Furies  were  united  in  Rufinus. 
This   man   or  monster,   says    Claudian  in    his  satire,   Megiera 
proposes  to  send  to  Constantinople  to  disturb  the  felicity  of 
Theodosius*  rule.     For  envy  of  the  welfare  of  the  subjects  of 
that  emperor  had  possessed  the  hosts  of  Hell,  and  the  grisly 
legions  that  troop  under   the  sooty  flag  of  Acheron  had  beco 
summoned  to  suggest  a  means  uf  its  removal.     This  gave  a  hint 
to  Tasso,  and  to   Milton,   who  has   further  availed   himself  of 
Claudian,     The  manner   of  the  death  of  Rufinus  is  described 
by   the    poet  with   a    minuteness   which  probably   pleased    his 
patron,  and  might  interest  a  large  portion  of  the  public  of  the 
present.     He  is  hewn  as  a  carcase  fit  for  hounds,  and  the  fate  of 
each   part    of   bis    anatomy — his   eyes,  his  feet,  his   arms,  his 
shoulders,  his  back,  his  liver,  his  luugs,  and  his  heart — is  fol- 
lowed with  precise  exactness  of  detail.     He,  of  course,  goes  to 
hcU ;   but    Minos  finds   him    far    too  wicked  for    the  infernal 
regions,  and  orders  him  to  be  cast  out  at  once  into  Chaos  and 
old  Night,  there  to  remain  howling  while  heaven  whirls  its  stars 
and  the  winds  dash  against  the  shore. 

The  verses  '  In  Eutropium  '  are,  in  Herr  Birt's  opinion,  a 
classical  model  of  political  satire.  Eutropius,  Stilicho^s  detested 
adversary,  was  a  consul,  and  had  attained  that  dignity  in  spite 
of  a  severe  misfortune  which  befell  him  at  the  hands  of  a  certain 
Armenian  soon  after  his  birth.  This  circumstance,  which  an 
ignorant  person  would  imagine  provocative  of  compassion,  gave 
occasion  to  a  merry  mood  in  Claudian,  who  however,  it  is  well 
to  remember,  in  all  his  political  poems  probably  wrote  to  order. 
With  the  utmost  inhumanity  he  laughs  at  the  condition  of 
£utropius,  deprived  alike  of  the  delight  of  marriage  and  the 
hope  of  posterity.  Nothing  was  ever  seen  so  monstrous  or  so 
foul.  An  eunuch  consul  is  like  a  flying  tortoise,  a  Western  sun- 
rise, a  back-flowing  river,  a  harvest  in  the  ocean,  a  dolphin  in 
the  wooils.  He  is  the  shame  alike  of  heaven  and  of  earth.  Not 
a  man  could  be  found  to  buy  him,  or  even  to  accept  him  as  a 
gift.  Kutropius  had  the  appearance  of  advanced  vears.  The 
poet  charges  him  with  the  common  evils  of  old  age,  as  with  a 
particular  crime.  He  condemns  his  cheeks  wrinkled  like  a. 
raisin,  furrowed   like  a   field,   folded  like   a  flapping  sail,  ami 
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treats  with  bitter  contumely  his  few  remaining  hairs  standinjy^ 

FDp  liJcc  stftlks  on  an  arid  plain.  He  is  a  loathsome  carcase,  an 
ill-omened  ghost.  He  has  become  a  bugbear  for  children,  and 
is  compared  to  a  monkey  in  a  red  jacket  which  is  insufficient 
to  cover  his  rump.  So  the  '  agreeable  satirist/  as  Gibbon  calls 
liim,  endeavours  to  make  for  ever  inlamous  the  name  of  Eutro- 
pius,  with  over  a  thousand  verses.  Probably  he  had  not  such 
eieuae  as  Pope  might  have  offered  for  his  abuse  of  Sporus,  the 
nnconr  of  personal  malignity  and  offended  pride. 

The  so-called  historical  poems,  owing  to  suppression  and  dis- 
lortion,  have  little  historical  value.  The  Gctic  war  describes  the 
cnrnpaign  of  Stllicho  against  Alaric  and  the  Goths  ending  with 
the  battle  of  Pollentia  ;  the  Gildonic  war  represents  the  quarrel 
with  Gildo  in  Africa.  These  poems  arc  not  distinguished,  as 
might  be  supposed,  by  any  remarkable  description  of  events. 
There  is  in  them  far  more  of  declamation  than  of  action.  They 
are  chiefly  occupied,  as  the  preceding  poems,  with  invective  or 
panegyric.  Both  Alaric  and  Gildo  fought  against  the  Gods: 
the  former  is  Enceladus,  the  latter  Typhceus.  In  the  Gildonic 
war  the  poet  speaks  of  the  father  and  grandfather  of  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  as  Divorum  proceres,  the  nobility  of  heaven. 

Claudian  composed  two  Epithalamia,  one  on  the  marriage  of 
Honorius  with  Maria,  Stilicho's  daughter,  the  other  on  that  of 
the  poet's  friend  Palladius  with  a  lady  called  Celerina.  Id 
these  the  genius  of  Claudian  walks  almost  unfettereil.  In  these 
wc  find  that  style  stiff  with  gorgeous  embroidery,  like  a 
perfect  field  of  cloth  of  gold,  which  Macauiay  found  in  that  of 
NliltOQ's  prose.  A  more  congenial  subject  is  attended  by 
Tastly  improved  verse.  Both  the  poems  are  pleasing  also,  in 
sentiment  and  in  description.  In  the  former  the  inability  of 
Honorius  to  describe  his  feelings,  his  disdain  of  all  that  once 
<lelighte<l  him,  Cupid's  journey  to  Cyprus  to  announce  to  bis^ 
mother  his  imperial  triumph,  the  home  of  Venus  in  a  garden  of 
eternal  spring, — a  garden  of  ground  until  led  save  by  the  west 
wind,  Zepfit/ro  contenia  colonot  to  which  as  Herbert  says,  in  liis 
poem  on  Providence,  *  the  winds  grew  gardeners,' — a  garden 
sbnt  off  from  the  world  by  a  golden  wall,  the  fountains  in  the 
Suden  of  sweet  and  bitter  water,  fountains  from  which  subse- 
quent poets  have  filled  their  pitchers  so  often, — all  these  are  admi- 
rthly  imagined  and  portrayed.  Perhaps  the  sole  incongruous 
picture  is  that  in  which  the  bride  is  represented  learning  ex- 
amples of  early  chastity  from  the  pages  of  Sappho.  The  Epi- 
iliatsmium  of  Palladius  and  Celerina  opens  elegantly  with  a 
presentment  of  Venus  sleeping  in  the  sultry  noontide  under  tb& 
peeo  shadow  of  vine  leaves,  and  of  the  Graces  hard  by  resting 
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beneath  an  ancient  oak.  The  winged  L«ive$,  having  sus|>ended 
their  bows  on  its  boughs,  Hit  about  seeking  birds'  nests  or  the 
flewy  apples, — a  poetical  adjective  apparently  inconsistent  with 
noontide  heat, — or  hover  in  the  tops  of  the  elm-trees,  or  defend 
- — it  is  not  stated  how — the  retreat  of  their  mistress  from  over- 
curious  Fauns.  But  the  beauty  of  the  poem  is  marred  by  a 
long  intercalation  about  the  noble  birth  of  both  bride  and  bride- 
groom. It  was  doubtless  difficult  for  him  wholly  to  emancipate 
himself  from  his  ancient  bondage. 

Connecte<l  with  the  marriage  song  of  Honorius  are  four  Utile 
poems  called  'Fescennine/  none  of  which,  except  the  last, 
display  the  licence  commonly  associated  with  that  name.  In 
the  first,  the  poet  falls  into  his  wonted  vice  of  adulation  in 
an  extravagant  description  of  the  beauty  of  the  subject  of  his 
verse.  Though  this  subject  is  supposed  with  probable  con- 
jecture to  be  Honorius,  it  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  for 
neither  his  name  is  mentioned,  nor  is  there  any  allusion  suffi- 
ciently exact  to  determine  the  person  for  whom  the  poem  was 
intended.  Such  an  omission  is  surely  a  fault  more  serious  in 
the  praise  of  the  living,  than  Dr.  Johnson  hehl  it  to  be  in  that 
of  the  dead.  But  whoever  the  happy  person  may  be,  bis  beautv 
is  such  as  to  inflame  goddesses,  such  that  there  is  none  so  savage 
as  not  to  fall  in  love  with  him,  such  that  the  very  beasts  in  the 
ecstasy  of  intoxication  offer  themselves  in  rivalry  to  his  arrows. 
In  the  second  sung  the  whole  world  is  invited  to  attend  the 
nuptials.  In  the  third  a  particular  invitation  is  addressed  t<> 
his  patron,  and  in  the  fourth  is  a  delicate  morsel  of  erotic  har- 
mony only  inferior,  if  inferior,  to  that  of  Catullus  himself.  We 
pass,  not  unwiltingty,  from  his  poems  of  actual  life  to  those  of 
an  ideal  world. 

Claudian's  two  epic  poems,  the  •  Rape  of  Proserpine  *  and  the 
'  Battle  of  the  Giants,*  are  both  un5nished.  Of  the  latter  only 
an  inconsiderable  fragment  remains;  about  six  score  lines  now 
represent  the  whole  work.  The  former  was  probably  intended 
by  the  author  to  consist  of  four  books,  but  no  fourth  book  has 
<;ome  down  to  us,  and  the  third  is  evidently  incomplete.  With 
the  exception  of  the  preface  to  the  second  book,  which  contains 
a.  comparison  to  Hercules  of  a  certain  city  prefect  called 
Florentinus, — a  name  which  induced  Petrarch  and  Politian, 
with  national  vanity,  to  imagine  Ctaudian  a  Florentine, — it  is 
perhaps  the  only  long  poem  written  by  the  poet  wholly  untainted 
by  servile  adulation.  The  extravagance  of  panegyric  apparent 
in  his  other  poems,  though  doubtless  proBtable  at  the  time  of 
their  publication,  serves  only  to  weary  the  reader  of  to-day 
with  indifference  or  to  repel  him  with  disgust.     Claudian  seems 
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to  have   reflected    that    he   was    teachmi>    his    patcons    to 

pise  him.      Even    though   tlio  vacant  chaff  was  never  meant 

linr  grain,  it  is  ^ec  cHtlicult  not  to  regret,  so   far   as   our  own 

fyleMures  are  concerned,   the  time  wasted  hy  him  in  feeding* 

I  itie  already  overgrown  pomp  of  contemporary  pride. 

The  poet,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  book,  ap]M'ars  to  con- 

^talate  himself  on   his  escape  from   the   curse   of  patronaj^e. 

Formerly,  like  the  first  sailor,  he  used  with  fear  to  Inig  the  shore  ; 

nrwat  last  he  has  venturc<l  into  the  open  deep,  defying  the  winds 

nf  winter.      Horace's  advice  about  a  modest  commencement  by 

«n  invocation  of  the   Muse  probably    seemed   to  him   tcM»  cir- 

I     niitoas.      He  fancies  himself  already  inspired  in  the  Temple  of 

'     CWes  at  Eleusis.     In  the  opening  he  tells  how  his  mind,  recalled 

(»  itself  after  a  long  dissipation  in  potiti<-s,  had  suggested  to  him 

l>"i(l  and  independent  song.      His  inspiration  is  denoted  by  the 

■halving   of  the    holy  shrines    in    their  (jutvering  seats,  as  the 

posts  of   the    doors  are  moved    in  Isaiah,   but    with   Claudian 

Jt  is  a  clear  light  and  not  smoke  which  betokens  the  advent  of 

^bc  Go<l.     Then,  after  a  grand  invocation  of  the  divinities  of 

^■ell,  he  comes  to   the  subject  of  his  poem.     The  reader  will 

^bd  his   picture   considcrahlv   altered    and   extq^ded  from  the 

•*T»vas  of  Ovid,  who  makes  Pluto  meet  Proserpine  accidentally 

*•  he  is  rising  to  inquire  the  reas<m  of  the  shocks  given  to  bis 

^palro  by  Typhccus,  in  fear  lest  a  passage  should  be  opened  to 

^le  underground  world. 

Claadian  begins  at  the  beginning,  owing  to  bis  historical 

ning,    but    not    in    accordance    with    Horace's    rule.       The 

^eocs  are  laid,  like  those  in  *  Paradise  Lost,*  in  Hell,  Heaven, 

■Jd  Earth  successively.     The  subjcHrt  is  the  subjugation  of  Dis 

wy  Cupid,  and  its  chief  scene  that  fair  field  of  Knna, 

*  where  Proeerpiuo,  gntUoring  flawers. 
Herself,  a  fairer  fluwer,  by  gtooiny  l)i8 
Was  gathered.'  ~* 

be  commencement  is  almost  comic.  The  Lord  of  Erebus, 
he  high  sheriff  of  Shadows  and  of  Night,  is  tired  of  his 
notoDged  celibacy.  He  addresses  Mercury,  the  messenger 
etween  two  worlds,  in  a  voice  before  the  sound  of  which 
be  earth  trembles  and  shakes,  and  all  the  infernal  rivers 
^le  silent,  bidding  him  declare  his  discontent  to  his  brother 
^Jore.  To  be  debarred  from  day  is  a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  a 
^pingdom,  without  adding  to  it  the  want  of  wife  and  children. 
V^upiter,  in  compassion  or  fear,  selects  Proserpine  as  his  future 
B ''Mde.  That  only  child  of  Ceres  is  beloved  by  many  suitors 
t  >oinD«  the  Gods ;  but  the  virgin  will  have  none  of  them, 
k      Vol.  184.— ^0.  d6r.  -  Hex 
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Her  mqtber's  affection,  which  the  pnet  tenderly  compares  t(^ 
that  of  a  cow  for  her  crilf,  alarmed  at  the  proximity  of  her 
daughter's  numerous  adorers,  hides  her  in  .Sicily.  Claudian 
cannot  depart  from  this  country  without  a  short  description  of 
^tna,  the  everlasting  witness  of  the  giant's  overthrow.  So  far 
the  poet  seems  within  the  limits  of  his  art,  but  he  surely  trends 
into  those  of  the  geographer  and  the  geologist  when  he  enters 
into  detail  about  the  original  conjunction  of  Sicily  with  Italy, 
and  suggests  causes  for  the  volcano's  eruption,  scientific  conside- 
rations about  air  nnd  beat  which  later  inquirers  have  done  little 
more  than  develope.  But  in  the  meantime  Jupiter  is  advising 
Venus  to  cany  out  his  matrimonial  views  for  Proserpine,  for 
which  the  temporary  absence  of  Ceres  on  a  visit  to  her  mother 
C^'belc  on  Mount  Ida  affords  a  happy  occasion.  Venus  takes 
with  her  I'allas  and  ]-)ianfti  to  avoid,  as  we  arc  afterwards 
told,  any  suspicion,  and  departs  on  her  mission  rejoicing. 
In  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Ceres  these  Deities  arc  also  intro- 
duced. i3ut  the  here  doomed  maiden  is  sitting  in  a  gorgeous 
palace  waiting  in  vain  her  mother's  return,  occupied  with 
needlework  of  a  somewhat  eiteasive  design.  The  subject, 
indeed,  is  the  evolution  of  the  world  out  of  Cbaoa.  In  this 
novel  kind  of  tapestry  she  is  displaying,  according  to  the 
poet,  no  little  skill.  Stars  and  waters,  for  instance,  are  not 
constructed  out  of  the  same  thread,  but  are  set  in  their  proper 
places,  portrayed  in  their  appropriate  hues  of  gold  and  purple. 
So  excellent  was  the  workmanship,  that  you  might  *  fancy  you 
heard  the  lapping  of  the  seaweed  upon  the  rocks,  and  the 
hoarse  murmur  of  the  wave  creeping  over  the  thirsty  sand.* 
The  tropic,  temperate,  and  arctic  zones  of  course  enter  into  this 
BQighty  plan.  It  is  a  curious  and  ominous  circumstance  that, 
while  stitcliing  into  the  web  the  palace  of  Pluto,  she  is  over- 
come with^  tears.  She  is  just  giving  a  finishing  Inuch  to  the  all- 
encircling  ocean,  when  the  three  Goddesses  arrive.  She  receive* 
tbem  with  a  blush  to  which  four  lines  are  devoted  :  '  The 
purple  kindletl  in  her  liquid  cheeks  stains  her  face  of  snow, 
and  the  torches  of  chaste  shame  shine  forth  brighter  than  the 
burning  Iwauty  of  ivory  which  the  Lydian  housewife  tinges 
with  Tyrian  dye.' 

In  the  second  book  the  heroine  seeks  the  dewy  groves  of 
Henna  with  the  first  fires  of  morn.  Wily  Venus  has  succeeded 
in  persuading  her,  in  spite  of  prophetic  voices,  'i'hrice  has 
the  chamber  iloor  of  the  maiden  creaked,  and  thrice  has  she 
heard  the  bellowings  of  il^tna.  ^'ct,  ere  the  dew  is  dry,  she  is 
abroad  with  the  Goddesses,  and  her  attendants  the  Naiads, 
gathering  6owers.     Claudian  avails  himself  of  these  attendants 
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to  enter  after  his  wont  into  a  tedious  detail  of  the  principal 
lakes  and  rivers  of  Sicily.  He  also  describes  at  some  length 
iht  appeararce  and  attire  of  the  Go<hIesses.  The  girl  herself  is 
Tfjplcndcnt  in  a  gown  representing  the  Sun  and  Moun  in  the 
inns  of  Tethys.  Zephyr,  in  honour  uf  the  sacred  crowd,  has 
CTicircled  the  island,  and  everywhere  his  feet  are  followed  by 
t^  blushes  of  Spring.  But  while  the  holy  company  is  spread 
orer  the  fields,  like  an  army  of  bees  whose  monarchs  are 
moving  their  wajcen  camps,  a  sudden  thunder  and  earthquake 
aaaounce  the  advent  of  the  cloudy  God,  Thereupon  the  stars 
of  heaven  change  their  courses  for  fear.  Even  the  Great  Bear 
blmself  sinks  benenth  the  sea.  After  the  horror  of  Orion,  Atlas  is 
inlroduced  with  some  little  bathos,  pale  at  the  neighing  of  Pluto's 
steeds.  The  steeds  themselves  arc  more  swift  than  a  winter 
tofreat,  or  the  light  thoughts  of  a  harassed  mind.  The  indig- 
»Dt  Pallas  suggests  Co  the  amorous  sovereign  a  suitable  marriage 
with  one  of  the  infernal  Furies.  Proserpine  meanwhile,  in  the 
Jirns  of  Dis,  is  lamenting  loudly  her  everlasting  exile  into  a 
*orld  of  silence,  is  mourning  in  turns  the  loss  of  maidenhood 
*Ddof  light.  But  Pluto  wipes  her  tears  with  his  rusty  robe,  and 
appeals,  apparently  not  unsuccessfully,  to  her  feminine  love  of 
^('minion.  At  their  entrance  into  Hell  they  are  met  by  suuls, 
AQmerous  as  the  leaves  shaken  down  by  autumn  winds.  There 
ti  holiday  among  the  dead,  and  their  silence  is  broken  by 
'Daccustomcd  music.  Acheron  flows  with  new  milk  instead  of 
in,  and  Coc^^tus,  named  of  lamentation  loud,  becomes  intoxi- 
with  delight.  No  thread  is  cut  by  Lachesis.  Death  ceases 
^  while  to  wander  over  earth,  and  the  old  ferryman,  rowing  an 
"*inpty  boat,  crowns  himself  with  reeds  and  relaxes  into  song* 
Xbe  book  concludes  with  a  short  cpithalamium. 

The  third  book  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  heroine  than  the 

lut  two  acts  of  Julius  Cxsar  with  that  hero.     It  is  curious,  how- 

k*Ter.  as  containing  an  attempt,  like  Pope's  Essay,  to  vindicate 

Ithe  ways  of  God  to  man.      In  a  full  council  convoked  by  Jove, 

Jthst  supreme  deity  deigns  to  explain  to  some  extent  the  existence 

l^fevil.     The  times,  he  ailmits,  have  grown  harder  since  Saturn^s 

I  tlominion.     This,  however,  is  not  owing  to  dii'ine  envy,   but 

luther  to  bis  knowledge  that  luxury  is  a  dissuadcr  of  goml,  that 

'pleatydams  tip  the  mind  of  man,  and  that  the  cunning  engendered 

of  poverty  provokes  the  slothful  intellect,  and  promotes  the  dis* 

ODTery  of  arts.      Vet,  since  Nature  complains  that  his  tyranny 

bai  changetl  her  into  a  stepmother, — that  men  are  become   like 

Nftlnrc*s  bastards,  not  her  sons, — he  has  determined  that  Ceres,  in 

<hfl  search  for  her  daughter,  shall  scatter  corn  over  ail  the  world. 

After  this  piece  of  theology  the  poet  returns  to  Ceres,  who  is 
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being  afflicted  liy  unhappy  omens.  The  yellow  garlands  faU 
from  her  bead,  nightly  images  of  fear  beset  her,  and  her  daughter 
Proserpine  dies  in  every  dream.  Once  the  maiden  herseU 
appears  with  the  ruddiness  of  her  cheeks  exhausted  by  cold. 
Claudian,  like  Crates,  apparently  placed  hell  beneath  the  poles. 
She  addresses  Ceres  in  words  of  considerable  force  but  of  little 
piety.  *  If,*  she  cries,  'you  are  indeed  my  mother  Ceres,  and  not 
rather  a  Caspian  tiger,  hasten  to  help  me.'  She  goes  on  to  tell 
her  that  she  is  at  present  underground,  and  prays  for  restoration 
to  the  upper  air.  Either  this  piece  of  information  should  not 
have  been  given,  or  her  mother  should  have  paid  some  attention 
to  it.  But  Ceres,  looking  for  Sicily  ere  Ida  l>e  out  of  sight, 
is  already  hastening  home.  She  fears,  as  a  shepherd  during 
his  absence  fears,  for  what  may  befall  his  Unck  from  robbers  or 
wild  beasts,  or  as  a  binl  seeking  food  fears  casualties  to  her  nest 
from  wind  or  serpent  or  man.  Finding  ber  home  desolate,  abe 
mourns  in  silence,  the  genuine  eloquence  of  sorrow.  The 
sacrilegious  thread  of  the  spider  has  supplied  the  incompleteness- 
of  Proserpine's  stupendous  embroidery.  Her  nurse  Elecira  is 
sitting  in  a  corner,  her  white  hair  covered  with  dust.  After  an 
account  of  the  rape  by  Electra,  ingeniously  diversified  from  that 
given  in  the  preceding  book,  Ceres  makes  for  heaven,  like  a 
Hyrcan  tigress,  swifter  than  her  husband  the  West  Wind,  a 
husband  assigned  her  by  Aristotle  and  Augustine.  There, 
having  appealed  in  vain  (o  the  Immortals,  she  determines 
to  seek  without  rest  or  sleep  her  lost  daughter.  Hewing 
down  for  torches  two  immense  cypresses,  more  in  accordance 
with  the  motive  than  Ovid's  pines,  she  lights  them  in 
Phlegethon*s  river  of  flames,  dipping  them  first,  to  prevent 
their  consumption,  in  that  secret  juice  with  which  Phaethon's 
horses  and  the  heifers  of  the  Moon  are  bedewed.  Then  in  the 
sleepy  silence  of  the  night,  with  bitter  accents  of  self-reproach, 
she  sets  out  from  ^^toa,  inclining  her  torches  to  find  the 
footsteps  of  Proserpine. 

The  chief  defect  in  the  poem  is  a  defect  shared  by  Milton*s 
masterpiece.  It  is  without  any  human  action,  as  Milton^s  has 
that  only  of  Kve  and  Adam.  The  proceedings  of  the  Gods 
seldom  arouse  our  attention  unless  connected  with  our  own 
concerns.  It  is  true  that  the  invention  of  agriculture  is 
symbolised,  but  this  secondary  meaning  is  little  considered. 
Yet  the  poem  remains,  in  the  wortls  of  Mark  Pattison,  who  has 
contrasted  it  with  the  'Paradise  Regained/  *  one  of  the  most 
rich  and  elaborate  works  ever  written.'  Of  all  the  poet's  verses 
the  *  Rape  of  Proserpine'  is  the  most  generally  known,  the 
most  generally  interesting.     Compareil   with  bis  other  works, 
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It  is  like  the  odes  of  Waller  compared  with  his  praises  of 
Cbitrles  or  Cromwell.  It  is  full  of  varied  fancy  and  sublime 
ilrscription.  It  has  been  translated  into  many  languages,  and 
Vullaire  has  nut  disdained  nn  extremely  free  version  of  its 
ojwning  lines.  Various  allegorical  meanings  have  been 
attached  to  it.  Some  find  in  it  an  initiation  into  the  Elcusinian 
iD)'stfiries,  others  the  secret  of  the  philosopher*s  stone.  Digges, 
ihe  translator,  deduces  from  it  the  moral  tliat  mothers  ought 
tn  be  careful  not  to  leave  their  female  children  alone. 

The  *  Ciigantomachia  *  was  probably  written  first  in  Greek,  ia 

utiich  tongue  a  fragment  of  some  dozen  lines  of  it  yet  survives, 

aD<]  afterwards  translated,  either  by  Claudinn   or  another,  into 

latin.      It  is  far  from   being  devoid  of  interest.     The   fall   of 

Purphyrion    and    his    rebellious  crew   may,  in    several    of   its 

circumstances,  be  compared  to  the  hideous  ruin  of  Satan  and 

fais  fellows.      Nor    was    the  imagination    of   the    Pagan   poet, 

tkcd  out   by  popular  legend,  unequal  to  the  production  of  a 

poem  comparable    to     that    of    *  Paradise     Lost.'     Addison    is 

ilispleased  with  the  picture  of  Mimas  about  to  hurl  at  Mars  the 

tile  of  Lemnos,  hot  with  the  home  of  Vulcan,  just  torn  by  the 

giant's  hand  out  of  the  seething  sea.     This,  in  the  eyes  of  that 

flninent  critic,  has  more  of  the  burlesque  than  of  the  sublime. 

Oat  descriptions  of  equal  enormity,  of  equal  wildness  of  fancy, 

i&ty  surely  be  found    in   the    pages  uf  Floiner  and  of  Milton. 

The  Greek  portion  ot  the  poem  sings  of  the  achievements  of 

Venas.     Other  f  lods  and    Goddesses  slew  their  thousands,  bat 

^  ber  ten  thousands.     All  her  armour,  offensive  and  defensive, 

by  in  her  loveliness,  all  her  voice  in  the  silent  eloquence  of  her 

<TM.     Before  going  into  the  battle  she   binds   her  hair  with  a 

tire,  and  paints  her  face  like  Jezebel  for  Jehu,  in  that  particular 

insnner  described    by  Jonathan,  the  Chaldee    Targumist,  and 

loosens  her  delicate  dress,  displaying  underneath  the  flowers  of 

fcer  rosy  bosom.      Her  curls,  says  the  poet,  are  her  helmet,  her 

liretst  her  spear,  her  beauty  her  shield.     No  marvel  is  it  that 

he  who  looks  on  her  is  overcome. 

The  short  narrative  poems,  generally  hexametrical,  which  are 

(abelleil   Idyls,  though  not  so  called   by  their  author,  are  full  of 

LiDterest,  if  sometimes  deficient   in   poetry.     Their  subjects  are 

fscfficiently   varied,  but  mostly  connected  with   natural   history. 

One  00  the  brazen  statues  of  two  pious  brothers  at  Catina,  who 

00  the  eruption  of  ..ICtna  saved  their   old   parents   upon  their 

shoulders,  describes  in  eloquent  words  what  was  apparently  an 

<^l()Quent  work.     Nor  has  the  poet  omitted  to  insert  their  names. 

la  Bin's  magnificent  edition  of  Claudian,  containing  some  900 

^^^  quarto  pages,  they  appear  as  Amphinomus  and  Anapus. 
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It  is  unfortunntc,  however,  that  thev  vary  in  diflcrcnt  edUtoos. 
It  reuails  B)Ton*s 

'  Tfarico  happj  ho  who«o  namo  has  been  well  spelt 
lu  the  despatch  :  I  know  a  niAii  whose  loss 
AVus  pruitud  Cirocef  although  his  uamo  was  Grose  1 ' 

The   concluding  sentiment  which  advises  Siciljr  not  to  griere 
lor  the  burning:  of  its  houses,  since  without  the  burning  so  rare 
an  example  of  piety  could  not  well  have  been  shown,  savours  of 
the  *  Thcodicee '  of  Leibnitz.    But  men  are  stifTnecked,  and  it  it 
hard    to   persuade    them    in    these    matters.     The    backs lidin": 
inhabitants  of  ruined  homes  would  probably  have   prefened 
that  the  piety  of  these  excellent  youths  should  have  been  shown 
in  some  private  misfortune.     Another  so-called   Idyl  is  load  in 
the   praises  nf  Aponus,  a  hot  brine  spring  of  much  medicim^ 
virtue  near  P.idua.     Another  is  occupied  with  the  Magnet,  an' 
obscure  stone,  wliich    makes  a  sweet   meal  on  iron.     The  poe* 
follows  the  philosophv  of  Thales  in  giving  to   the  magnet 
living  soul.     He  tells  a  pleasant   story  of  a  certain   temple^  1 
which   there  was  a   statue  of  Mars   made  of  iron,  and  one  ol 
Venus  made  of  the   magnetic  stone.     A   priest   presided  ov 
the  marriage  of  the   Deities.     VVhat  cannot  Love  cfTect,  asW 
Ctaudinn,   in   conclusion,  Lo%'e  who   compelled  the  Thunder 
leaving    heaven    to    bellow   in    the    midst  of    the    ocean,   an 
now  subdues  the  cold    stone  and    fires  the  rigid   steel?    Tt)i 
PhceniXf  the  Porcupine,  the  Cramp-Fish,  and  the  Nile  are  al 
honouretl  with   a  song.     The  well-known  peculiarities  of  th0 
l'ha?nix  arc  recounted  to  his  praise  and  glorv.     He  is  a  hit^ 
of  remarkable  chastity,  and   no  one  ever  saw  him  eating.     Hi» 
father's  corpse   is   conveyed   by  this   pious  pullet  in  an  egg  of 
royirb    to  Hrli<>ixiUs.      He   alone    is    able  to  date   the  fall  of 
Phafflhon,  for  his  arithmetical  powers  are,  we  are  told  by^lisn^ 
iar  beyond  those  of  the  Egyptian  priests.     Had  Clandian  been 
a    Christian,    he    had    doubtless    added    the    doctrine    of   Si. 
Ambrose,  that  the  I'hirnix,  the  type  of  eternity,  by  his  example 
tenches  us  to  believe  in  a   future   existence.     The   compliment 
paiil  to  the  Porx^upinc  is  leased   upon  his  power  of  ejecting  bis 
qatUs  in  the  faces  of  his  foes.     The  Torpedo,  or  Cramp-Fiih, 
is  taken  from  Oppian.     It   is  a  piece  of  poetic  extravagance^ 
rrprrsrnling  the  c\mstemation  of  the  ftsherman  who  has  caught 
this  fi«h,   but    is  lotatly   unable  to  land  him   from  an  electric 
sh(Kk.     A  similar  story  is  told  by  Moouigne,  and  obtained 
place  in  the  oriicinat   MS.  of  the  *  Essay  *>a   Man.*     The  \il«^ 
who«ff  fountain  was  M»ught  In-  C;rsar  and  Ses^iatris,  aco>rdini 
to  Ovid  hid  his  head  in  irmr  of  the  fires  of  Phaetiioa,  and  hai 
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ercragain  revealed  it.  Claudian  discusses  the  matter  in  a  wav 
hich  maj  interest  the  student  of  Physical  Geography. 

His  Epistles  arc  chiefly  addressed  to  his  friends,  complaining; 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  of  their  silence.  They  will  be 
ferred  to  a^in.  The  praises  of  Hercules  are  generally 
lowed  to  be  anonymous.  The  occasional  pieces  knoivn  as  the 
pt^rams  of  Claud  ian  alone  remain  for  consideration.  Those 
the  docility  of  Gallic  mules,  and  the  simple  life  of  the  old 
BUI  of  Verona,  who  never  passed  the  boundaries  of  his  own 
illage,  a  poem  praised  by  Gibbon  and  imitated  by  Cowley,  are 

t  epigrams  in  any   sense.     They  are   lengthy   and    without 

int.  Vet  the  latter  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mackai),  among 
te  jewels  of  Latin  poetry.  A  drop  oi  water  on  a  lump  of  rock- 
Tj'Slal  atl'ected  Claudiaii  as  Martial  was  affected  by  a  bee,  an  ant, 
a  viper  in  amber.  1  Ic  wondered  how  it  got  there  to  such  an 
iiteat  that   he   compused   no    less    than  nine  epigrams  on  the 

ibject.     Of  these   the   whole  acumen    lies  in    the  antitheses. 

)iu' admiration  is  aroused  by  repugnancies.     Their  meaning  it 

ily  perceived,   but    the  aid   of    Oedipus   must    be   asked   to 

etiTmine  their  point.     An  Ingenious   set  of  verses  is  that  in 

hich  Jove  is  introduced  expressing  his  admiration  of  the 
phere  of  Archimedes.  Four  courtly  epigrams  are  written  in 
iriise  of  Serena,  the  wife  of  Stitichu  and  the  adopted  daughter 
Theodosius,  who  had  sent  on  different  occasions  girths, 
ridles,  and  other  trappings  to  her  imperial  brothers.  The 
Epigrams,  of  which  some  5fty  are  attributed  to  him,  though  it  is 
lifly  certain  that  some  of  them  are  not  his  composition,  are  of 
krious  merit.  Some  seem  scarcely  wortli  preservation  ;  others, 
gain,  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  Martial.  Not  the  least 
musing  is  that  addressed  to  a  certain  Jacobus,  Master  of  the 
lorse,  perhaps  a  Christian,  probably  a  coward,  and  certainly 
drunkard.  It  seems  he  had  been  bold  enough  to  abuse 
!laudian*s  verses: — 

'0  Jacob,  Master  of  the  Horae!  by  llie  cindurs  of  St.  I'aul,  by 
J  church  of  tbe  hoary  Peter,  do  not  pick  my  puems  to  pieces.  S« 
ty  St  Thomas  servo  your  breast  for  a  buckler,  iitid  St.  Burthidomew 
ndoct  you  to  the  battle  !  So  may  all  the  Saints'  [BarthiuH  profors 
idithj  'shut  the  Alps  against  the  barbnnnns !  6o  may  St.  Susanna 
'e  you  her  strength  !  So  may  the  fior^o  fnc  crossing  the  icy  Danube 
drowned  as  the  swift  horses  of  Pharaoh  !  Su  miiy  the  uveugiug 
veiin  Rinte  iho  (rotliic  cohorts,  aud  the  iiuhlu  Theclii  pr«>t<!ct  the 
nnon  hoHt«!  So  may  the  dying  guuttt  give  you  u  mighty  triumph, 
emptied  hogsheudK  cum^uer  your-  tiwii  thiri^t  I  So  may  your 
|ht  baiul  be  nuvrr  staineil  by  tlio  blood  of  tho  enemy,  0  Jacob, 
acter  of  the  Horse,  do  uut  pick  my  poomB  to  piccoH  !  * 
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After  this  we  may  read,  under  the  list  of  Epigrams  attributed 
to  Claudian,  *  The  Praise  of  Christ,*  *  The  Miracles  of  Christ,' 
'  The  Paschal  Song,'  and  others  of  a  Uke  nature,  composed,  a$ 
the  rest  of  the  e]>igrams,  somn  in  Greek,  some  in  Latia.  These 
sacred  h^'mns  are  usually  considered  spurious,  hut  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  Claudian,  althougli  himself  a  professed  pagan, 
from  celebrating  Christ.  The  poems  are  replete  with  pious 
sentiment.  Allowing  them  not  to  have  been  written  by 
Claudian,  their  intrinsic  virtues  merit  our  regard.  If  not 
the  work  of  an  ahle  jKiet,  they  are  certainly  that  of  an  ardent 
Christian.  A  tittle  grain  i>f  Sabellianism  in  one  of  ttiein 
is  surely  not  sufHcient  to  account  for  or  to  justify  their  almost 
universal  negle<rt.  One  other  epigram  may  he  quoted,  as  it  is 
supposed  by  Gibbon  to  have  had  a  disastrous  influence  on  the 
latter  portion  of  the  life  of  its  author.  He  compares  the  oppo- 
site characters  of  two  Pnttorian  prefects  of  Italy, — -one  the 
philosopher  Mallius,  the  other  the  Fharian  minister  Hadrian. 
'Alalli  us  sleeps  night  and  day  ;  the  unwinking  Phanan  devastates, 
alike  things  sacred  and  prolane.  O  peoples  of  Italy,  ask  of  tli 
Gods  with  all  your  prayers  that  the  Pharian  may  sleep,  aa 
iVtaltius  keep  awake  I '  For  this  insult,  according  to  tli 
historian,  Claudian,  after  the  fall  of  his  patron,  sudere<i 
Certainly  in  his  first  epistle  the  poet  deprecates  the  prefect*^ 
wrath.  He  regrets  the  evil  done  to  his  neighbour;  that  is,  1: 
is  nervously  apprehensive  of  unpleasant  results  to  himself.  13u 
notwithstanding  the  mournful  strains  of  this  suppliant  an 
humble  recantation,  there  hangs  about  it  an  air  of  insincerity 
extravagance,  which  recalls  the  apology  of  Horace  to  the  wil 
Cantdia.  His  lamentations  are  too  full  of  learning  to  be  n 
and  there  is  less  of  agony  than  of  art  in  his  varied  imagery. 

Of  his  other  Epistles,  that  to  Serena  is  the  longest  and  m 
important.    It  is  liis  letter  of  gratitude  for  his  wife.      It  contai 
some    elegant    specimens    of    unctuous  eulogy.       He  compn 
Serena  to  Juno;  earth  and  sea  are  under  the  leet  of  the  form 
as  the  latter  rules  by  her  nml  her  household  stars.      It  is  Sen 
who  commands   the  clouds  and  winds,  and  can  assure  hi 
happy  voyage  by  the  movement  of  her  starry  brow.     Sad  it  is 
read  in  Zosimus  that  this  goddess  was  not  long  after  Strang 
on   suspicion  of  having  betrayed  Rome  to  Alaric!     But  w 
she  was  alive,  the  incense  of  praise  went  up  in  a  thick  ch 
into  her  nostrils.      Even   her  birth  was  the  cause  of  remarka 
changes    in    nature.     Sheep,    for   instance,   went  about   in 
instead  of  white  wool ;  Earth  cast  up  gold,  and  Ocean  jew^-^i 
where  she  crawled,  roses  and   lilies  bloomed,  and,  where    x 
slept,    viotetB   sprang,    images    of   the    purple    bed  of  empi 
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Such  praises  remind  the  reader  of  Lucan^  in  his 'Pharsalia/ 
praj'ini;  Nero  to  choose  his  place  in  heaven  near  the  equator,  at 
an  equal  distance  from  the  two  poles,  lest  his  mighty  weight 
iboutd  disturb  the  balance  of  the  world.  But  this  ts  doubtless 
aa  impudent  allusion  to  the  extreme  corpulence  of  Nero,  while 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Clatidian  wrote,  except  in 
good  faith,  of  Serena.  More  in  good  faith  probably  than 
^0DnJr,  who  omitted  from  his  works  his  Dedication  of  the 
Last  Dav  to  Queen  Anne,  in  which  she  was  represented  soaring 
above  the  clouds,  the  first  and  second  heaven,  and  the  fixed 
stars,  on  her  empyreal  journey  towards  the  heaven  of  heavens 
ant!  everla&ting  bliss. 

One,  at  least,  of  Ciaudian's  panegyrics  may  be  said  to  have 
been  in  a  measure  deserved,— that  of  Flavius  Mallius  Theodorus, 
ec^uslly  distinguished  as  a  profound  philosopher  and  an  upright 
jiulge.     In  an  enumeration  of  the  studies  of  Theodoras,  he  bos 
^ven  us  a  glimpse  of  bis  own.      We  have  mention  of  all  the 
ssiost  celebrated  Greek   savantg   with   their    different   doctrines. 
Chief   among  them   are  Anaximenes,   who  held  air  to   be  the 
origin    of  all  things ;   Kmpedoclcs,    the   founder   of  the  animn 
nmndi  theory  ;    Heraclitus,    who  rejected   the  judgment  of  the 
**nse8 ;    and  Metrodorus,    who    believed   in    an    infinite    space 
peopled  by  an  infinity  of  worlds.     Other  subjects  of  Theodorua* 
study  are  the  nature  of  colour,  the  moon's  influence  on  the  tides, 
and  the   several  causes  of  rain-clouds,  hail,  snow,  and  comets. 
«el  onder  this  heavy  burden  he  never  blenches,  but  is  like  the 
oigh   top  of   Olympus,  which   in  its   loftiness  leaves  below  it 
<be  winds  and  winters,   and,   undisturbed    in    its    sacred  ever- 
ting serenity  by  any  mist,  soars  higher  than  the  storms,  hears 
^  rain-clouds  crashing  at  its  feet,  and  treads  on  the  hoarse 
thunder.      The    reader    will    at    once    remember     the     parallel 
]>aisage  in   Goldsmith's  *  Deserted   Village,'    written  in  honour 
of  the  village  parson  — 

*  As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awfid  form,*  &c. 

Oo  the  whole,  this  poem  is  perhaps  the  best  of  Claudian's 
Ptncgyrics.  It  has  less  flattery,  it  has  fewer  faults.  A  few  are 
■Orel)'  pardonable  ;  for  in  such  compositions,  produced  in  haste 
'uiil  recited  at  once,  there  was  no  room  for  Horace's  advised 
dflsy  of  nine  years  before  publication. 

Id  the  marriage  song  of  Honorius  and  Maria,  the  description 
"f  Venus*  home  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  may  have  been  the 
^oondwork  of  Tasso's  Garden  of  Armida.  The  description  of 
the  goddess  herself  reflected  from  every  surface  of  her  jewelled 
*w)Oe,  «f  her  image  caught  wherever  she  turns  her  eyes — 
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*  similis  toctu  mrmstralur  in  omui, 
Et  rapitnr  quocumque  vidct ' — 

is  thus  burlesqued  hy  M.  Chapelain  in  ibe  6/th  book  of  bi& 
famous  Pucelle : 

*  Agoes  doracuro  aeule,  on  ea  cliambre  dor^, 
Qui  do  brillauB  miroirs  tout-autonr  est  paree, 
Et,  do  quclque  co6t«-^  qu'cllo  tourno  los  yeux, 
Y  voit  I'objct  do  tous  lo  plus  dt'licicux  ! 
En  In  p]uB  banto  part  d*un  visngo  celcsto, 
Lc8  glaces  luy  font  voir  un  front  grand  et  modostc,*  &c. 

The  pretty  comparison  of  the  bride  and  her  mother  to  two 
roses  of  the  same  stnlk,  the  one  full-bluwn  fed  by  the  daylight 
and  the  dews  of  spring,  the  otlier  a  bud  not  yet  admitting  the 
sunshine  between  its  folded  leaves,  is  richer  perhaps  and  more 
attractive  than  \'oltaire's  lines  in  *  La  Henriade  '  upon  the  charms 
of  the  fair  Gabrielic  d'EstriJe  : 

'  Semblable  en  sou  piintema  a  la  ruse  nouveUe, 
•  •  •  * 

Et  s'ouTre  aux  doux  i-ayous  d*uu  jour  pur  ot  serein.* 

The  poem  which,  next  to  the  •  i^ape  of  Proserpine/  has  been 
most  frequently  translated,  chiefly  perhaps  owing  to  its  mag- 
nificent diction  and  ostentation  of  supernatural  machinery,  is 
that  against  Rufinus.  The  poei  has  perhaps  been  a  litdc 
unlucky  in  his  R^nglish  exponents,  but  they  or  their  readers 
may  be  consoled  by  a  reflection  of  Pope  in  the  Postscript  to  his 
Odyssey,  that  an  indifferent  translation  may  be  of  some  use,  and 
that  no  translation  ought  to  be  the  ground  of  criticism  of  the 
original.  The  opening  passage  of  the  abuse  of  this  Ciascon,  as 
he  is  called  by  Claudian, — of  this  Rutinus,  whose  advance,  like 
that  of  most  statesmen,  was  rather  the  result  of  his  address  than 
of  his  virtue, — is  especially  remarkable.  After  a  prefatory  com- 
parison of  the  subject  of  his  poem  with  the  serpent  Python,  in 
which  he  says  the  world  was  restored  to  delight  by  the 
destruction  of  RuBnus,  as  Parnassus  by  that  of  the  poisonous 
snake,  he  complains — for  he  will  not,  as  Gesner  says,  easily  lose 
an  opportunity  of  philosophizing — that  he  has  often  been 
agitated  by  a  doubt  whether  there  was  any  God  at  all,  or 
whether  all  things  were  the  result  of  blind  chance.  He  is 
particularly  struck  by  the  different  aspects  of  the  physical  and 
moral  world.  On  contemplating  the  fmdera  muiuti^ — the 
ordinances  of  heaven,  as  they  are  called  by  Job, — the  earth  self- 
balanced  on  her  centre,  he  imagined  all  things  regulated  by  a. 
supreme  design  ;  but  when  on  the  other  hand  he  found  the 
aMkirs  of  uieu   involved    in  sucU  d&tkness^  when  he  saw  the 
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"wicked  flourish  and  the  pious  cost  into  distress,  then  religion 
slipped  awaj'  from  him  and  Tell  ;  then  he  adopted  the  theory 
-which  makes  all  matters  ruled  by  Fortune,  and  reduces  the 
deities  to  a  6gurc  of  speech,  or  supposes  them  non-existent,  or, 
if  existent,  utterly  careless  of  human  affairs— he  adopted,  in 
short,  the  philosophy  of  the  Epicureans.  But  at  last  the 
paoishment  of  Rufinus  settled  his  doubts,  calmed  his  dis- 
C{utetude,  and  pronounced  a  final  decree  in  favour  of  the  Gods. 
J^lis  mind  was  made  up  as  to  the  existence  of  a  Providence  by 
the  fall  of  the  foe  of  bis  patron  Stilicho. 

The  felicity  of  the  wicked  has  been  considered  a  reproach 
to  the  Deity  in  most  times  and  in  most  places.  Diogenes, 
the  cjF-nic,  used  to  quote  the  example  of  Harpalus,  a  happy 
robber  of  bis  time,  a  sort  of  ancient  Jack  Sheppard  without 
his  ultimate  disaster,  as  the  best  evidence  obtainable  against 
the  existence  of  a  Divine  Power.  Cicero  relates  the  case  of 
one  who  despoiled  TTUculnpius  of  his  golden  beard  in  his 
ovn  temple,  and  added  a  nipping  taunt  to  the  effect  that  it 
Vfts  inconvenient  fur  the  son  to  have  a  beard  when  the  father 
vu  represented  in  every  shrine  without  one,  and  yet  this 
xoiscreant  was  not  stricken  by  thunder,  nor,  in  fact,  suflfered 
anj-  mishap,  Sclius,  according  to  Martial,  proved  by  bis 
prosperity  the  truth  of  his  own  atheism.  But  when  Claudinn 
goes  on  to  say  that  Kulinus  was  exalted  in  order  that  his  ruin 
night  be  (he  greater,  he  seems  not  to  take  into  account  the  many 
miseries  which,  according  to  Claudian's  own  account,  were 
caused  to  others  by  his  elevation  ;  and  the  position  of  the  poet 
n^e-sts  the  old  question  of  the  Stoic,  whether  it  were  not 
better  to  prevent  Cinna's  murders  than  to  punish  him  for 
tommitttng  them. 

The  idea  of  the  envy  of  the  Fury  Alecto  at  the  universal  peace 

perhaps  suggested  to  Milton  the  chief  incident  in  his  Latin  poem 

IB  OB  *Guy   Fawkes*  Day,*  which  he  has  not  omitted  to  inform 

jH  posterity  was  composed  at  the  age  of  seventeen.     In  this  poem, 

|H*Siunmanua  or  Pluto  is  vexed  like  Alecto  with  the  sight  of  peace 

\     fcnd  plenty,  but  especially  of  a  people  worshipping  the  true  God, 

lod  assumes  the  disguise  of  an  old  man  to  approach  his  son  the 

Pope,  just  as  Megirra  assumes  this  disguise  to  approach   her 

popil    Hufinus,   with   the   intention  of  disturbing    the  general 

tianquillity.     Milton  adds  to  his   picture  by  making  the  old 

aan  a  Cordelier  of  the  Order  of  Franciscan  Friars,  '  bowing 

low  a  gray  dissimulation,'  like  Satan   in  'Paradise   Regained.* 

'Paradise  Lost '  appears  also  to  be  indebted  to  Claudian.     After 

the  JDilialory  address   of  Alecto,  there  is  a  murmur   like  the 

Buinnur  of  the  sea  after  a  tempest,  which  Milton  has  placed,  a 

little 
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.little  amplified,  after  the  address  of  Mammon  in  Pandcmoniam.! 
And  tlie  speech  of  Beelzehub,  at  the  same  solemn  council  held! 
in  ibal  high  capital  of  Satan,  which  advises,  since  Heaven's  high 
walls  fear  no  assault,  an  attack  upon  Earth,  cannot  but  recall 
the  words  of  Megn'ra: 

'  Signa  qnidom,  o  socise,  IHvos  sttoUere  contra 
Nee  faa  est,  doc  posse  reor  :  sed  leedere  mandtun 
Si  libot,*  &c. 

One  of  the  pearls,  which  Claudiau  was  wont  to  connect  occa- 
sionally by  a  somewhat  coarse  string,  may  be  found  in  the 
contrast  of  a  simple  country  Ufc  with  the  glittering  splcndoara 
of  a  rich  house  in  town.  Addison  said  that  the  poet^s  greatest 
beauties  and  his  greatest  faults  were  derived  from  one  source, 
his  love  of  antithesis.  By  this  he  was  to  be  known.  On  the 
4inc  band,  it  drove  him  to  those  pretty  contradictions,  those 
Alexandrian  subtleties  which  abound  in  his  Epigrams,  as  in  the 
Crystal.  The  appearance  of  water-drops  in  silica,  though 
now  common  in  every  lapidary's  shop-window,  was  at  one  time 
considered  miraculous.  A  piece  of  quartz  containing  a  single 
drop  was  the  prized  possession  of  a  certain  Benedictine  convent. 
The  good  country  people  adored  it  with  genuflection  and  with 
prayer ;  for,  said  the  honest  monks,  we  have  here  no  less  a 
matter  than  a  tear  shed  by  Christ,  on  the  occasion  of  His 
weeping  over  Lazarus,  afterwards  caught  by  an  attendant  angel, 
enclosed  in  a  crystal  case,  and  presented  to  Mary  Mngdalene. 
Claudian  rings  the  changes  on  his  antithetic  conceit  of  the; 
water  as  a  soft  crystal,  and  of  the  crvstal  as  a  hard  watcr^ 
showing  the  mean  thought,  if  not  the  sublime  expression,  which; 
has  been  laid  down  as  one  of  his  leading  characteristics.  But^ 
on  the  other  hand,  this  same  love  of  antithesis  produced  suchj 
beauties,  both  of  expression  and  thought,  as  may  be  found  ini 
his  contrast  of  town  and  country  life.  | 

'For  you,*  he  aays,  addreseing  Tlufmns,  'noxious  luxury  demand^ 
uDBubfitantial  delicacies ;  fur  me,  earth  offers  banquets  uubought.  Toq 
are  surrounded  with  fleeces  dyed  in  Tyrian  grain,  and  embroidered! 
robes  rich  with  purple;  I,  with  the  shine  of  vn\d  flowers  and  tha 
living  dolights  of  the  field,  varied  by  Nature's  baud.  For  you,  rising 
pillows  and  glittering  beds  ;  for  me,  soft  grass  and  careless  slambccl 
Your  morniiig  uilutatiou  is  the  noisy  cry  of  a  crowd  of  visitors} 
mine,  the  song  of  birds  and  the  mormur  of  the  gliding  streamy 
Vivitur  cxiffuo  mt:Uu$  i '  "\ 

The  conclusion  of  the  second  book  is  disgraced  not  only  h^ 
what  Gibbon  calls  a  dissection,  performed  by  the  poet  with  th0 
ravage  cruelty   of  an  anatomist,  but  also  by  a  Siul  exhibition^ 
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though  probably  true  to  nature,  of  posthumous  female  resent-- 
ment.      The  virgin^  the  widow,  the  molhrr,    imlivttltmllv  anil 
collectively,   Insult  the  dead    body    of  Rufiiius,  trample  on  hU 
torn  tiesh,  and  delight  to  slain  their  sandals  in  his  blood. 

Eutropius,  who  succeeded    Rufinus   as  Arcadius*  minister  in 
the  East,  was  the  wretched  cause  of  some  of  Claudian's  most 
amusing   verse.     After  declaring    how  Targibilus,    the  Gothic 
chieftain,  had  received  no  presents  from  Kuiropius  ;  how  Bellona, 
in  the  form  of  the  wife  of  Targibilus,  goaded  liim  into  rebellion  ; 
and  how  after  that  exploit  the  Goddess  sat   like  an  ill-omened 
bird,  foul  with  hooked  beak,  and  wings  darker  than  the  darkness 
of  hell,  a  feral  object  on  an  ancient  tomb, — Oaudian  goes  on  to 
idl  us  that  Eutropius  would  not  perceive  his  danger,  but  behaved 
with  the  extreme  stupidity  of  a  ridiculous  ostrich,  which,  shutting 
its  ercs  and  biding  its  head,  supposes  itself  unseen  by  the  pur- 
luers  whom  it  is  unable  to  see.     Then  comes  the  wittiest  part, 
perhaps,  as  wit  is  understood  by  the  modern  world,  of  all  the 
poet's  writings.     The  two  chief  ministers  of  the  Eastern  potentate 
«e  Leo  and  Hosius :  the  one  originally  a  wool-stapler,  the  other 
»cnok.     To  both   these  officers  are  attributed  speeches  full  of 
pun«  on    their  respective  professions.     The  fate  of  the  wool- 
stapler  is  a  sad  one.     This  Ajax  of  Eutropius,  represented  as 
'irge  in  brtdy  but  small  in  mind,  a  doughty  tongue- warrior,  and 
mighty  brave  against   an  absent  foe,  a  man   with  an    appetite 
equal  to    that    of   a  Cyclops    or    the  hungry    Celrrno,   whence 
indeed    he    derives    his    name,    hurries    forward,   as  far  as  the 
bigness   of  his  belly   will    allow  him,  in  the   direction   of  the 
btttle-5eld,  but  meeting  with  an  untoward  mishap  falls  into  a 
noddy  ditch.   While  lying  there  on  his  face,  a  light  wind  rustles 
the  leaves  of  a   bush  overhanging  the  hero.      He  believes  the 
Bound  to  be  that  of  a  dart,  and  dies  incontinently  from  fright, — 
r^luit  pro  vulncre  terror!     The  end  of  Eutropius  is  uncertain, 
H>  far  as    the  poem,  which  is  unfinished,  is   concerned.     But 
the  student  of  Chrysostom  will  remember  how  that  Christian 
Demosthenes  improvetl  the  occasion  of  the  fate  of  his  quondam 
friend  and   patron   by  a  homily,  the  extreme  pathos  ot   which, 
t^iog  for  its  text    the   unstable    condition    of   human    affairs 
illustrated  by  the  fall  of  Eutropius,  melted  his  audience  to  tears. 
t^Qtropius,  it  seems,  had  desired,  in  the  evil  time  of  his  avarice 
V)d  ambition,  to  take  away  from  the  Church  its  right  of  affordin;^ 
isjlum.     But  in  his  misfortune  he  lied  thither,  more  timid  than 
a  frog  or  hare;  he  clung,  says  the  Saint,  to  one  of  its  pillars, 
ud  was  fastened  to  it  by  bis  own  fear  as  by  a  chain.     And  the 
Cbarcb,  like  a  most  loving  mother,  covered  him  all  over  with 
her  sacred  veil.     VV^hen  the  subsequent  exile  and  decapitation 
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of  this  once  powerful  prince  are  recalled,  how  forcible  appear  the 
opening  words  of  the  homily  of  the  goUlcn-muuthcd  preacher! 

*  Where  now  is  that  fainoiis  consular  splendour?  Where  thoM 
glittering  topchfls  ?  "Whero  the  cheeringH  and  dances  and  banquets 
and  tapcfitrioB  and  crowns  ?  Whoro  now  the  huzzas  of  the  people, 
the  city's  nproar?  All  are  over  and  gone.  A  torriblo  storm  hie 
despoiled  the  tree  of  its  IcuTes.  Whoro  aro  his  false  friondg,  his 
flatterers,  his  revels,  his  wines.  Lis  dainty  meat  ?  All  they  arc  u 
night  and  sleep  that  disappear  with  the  dawn:  flowers  of  spring, 
they  have  withered  with  thoir  season,  they  have  passed  like  a 
shadow  and  vanisho*!  liko  smoke,  thoy  have  been  broken  as  babbles 
and  as  cobwebs  have  they  been  swept  away  I  * 

Many  references  to  Britain  may  be  found  in  Claudian.  On 
one  occasion  Britannia  herself  is  represented  returning  thanks 
to  Stilicho  for  protection  from  her  enemies.  She  appears  with 
cheeks  tattooed,  and  in  a  robi;  blue  as  the  tide  of  Ocean  sweep- 
ing behind  her.  She  is  moreover  covered  with  a  certain 
Caledonian  monster, — a  crux  of  the  first  magnitude  in  our  poet, 
which  none  of  the  commentators  can  understand.  It  was 
Stilicho  who  protecteil  her  when  the  Scot  roused  all  Hiljcrnia 
against  her,  and  Tethys  foamed  with  hostile  oarsmen.  Owing 
to  bis  care,  she  has  ceased  to  fear  the  weapons  of  the  Scot,  she 
no  longer  trembles  at  the  Pict,  nor  looks  out  from  her  shores 
for  the  coming  of  the  Saxon  with  every  wind.  Two  graphic 
lines  descrilw  Stilicho's  victories.  Distant  husbandmen,  says 
the  poet,  in  future  times  shall  declare  how  many  rotting  helms 
have  leaped  from  the  soil  under  the  stroke  of  their  plough- 
share, how  often  their  barrows  have  crashed  against  the  huge 
bones  of  long-dead  kings. 

The  religion  of  Claudian,  like  that  of  Apulelus,  and  of 
Ausonius,  in  whose  case  there  seems  no  room  f<jr  doubt,  has 
been  the  subject  of  controversy.  It  is  not  perhaps  very  material. 
If  a  Christian  externally,  he  followed  the  fashion  of  bis  time, 
and  ingratiated  himseli  with  the  Emperors  and  the  priests. 
He  was,  like  Ausonius,  the  poet-laureate,  and  it  was  not  then 
considered  injudicious  to  sing  the  praises  of  Christian  rulers  to 
a  pagan  lyre.  But  Augustine  and  Orosius,  almost  his  contempo- 
raries, were  sagacious  enough  to  perceive  the  truth  ;  the  former 
calls  Claudian  very  far  from  the  name  of  Christ,  the  latter  terms 
biro  an  excellent  poet,  but  an  nut-and-out  Pagan.  He  was  pro- 
bably indifferent  to  religions.  To  prove  his  Christianity  by  the 
pious  Greek  poems  which  are  protected  under  the  shadow  of  bis 
name,  is  to  imitate  the  cosmogony  of  the  Indians,  and  support 
the  elephant  who  supports  the  world  by  a  tortoise.  That  he 
-was  not  an  ardent  Pagan  is  plain  from  many  passages  in  his 
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worfac,  more  especially  from  that  in  the  Panegjyric  on  the  Fourth 
Consulate  of  HonoriuSf  where  the  whole  heathen  Pantheon  is 
introducef],  exulting  at  the  birth  of  one  whose  rule  inflicted  the 
most  ffttal  wounds  on  the  ancient  faith. 

Claudian  shows  ^reat  familiarity  with  Virgil,  Ovid,  StatiuB, 
ami  other  Latin  poets.  With  the  scliolarly  traditions  and 
erudition  of  the  Alexandrian  schools,  he  inherits  something  of 
the  hardness  of  their  manner.  The  fiery  particle  of  inspiration 
IB  chilled  by  the  severity  of  execution  ;  the  flowers  of  his  fancy 
or  his  learning  are  bleached  by  the  colourless  treatment.  Florid 
in  bis  choice,  he  is  yet  frigid  in  his  handling,  of  ornament. 
There  is  no  sensitiveness  to  nature  in  his  most  glowing  de- 
scription. Even  his  *  Rape  of  Proserpine '  has  the  artificiality  of 
ptuely  literary  work.  Hut  his  worst  faults  arc  pcrliaps  chiefly 
those  of  bis  time,  or  spring  from  bis  struggle  to  keep  alive 
Bodes  of  thought  and  expression  which  were  already  obsolete. 
His  Panegyrics,  which  compose  so  large  a  portion  of  his 
works,  are  but  rhetorical  declamations  in  verse.  Tliey  are 
fonnally  divided  into  heads  like  a  sermon  or  a  lecture. 
ETiilently  at  ease  himself,  he  does  not  excite  others.  Perhaps 
(le  author  estimated  them  at  their  true  worth,  and  held  them  in 
the  same  contempt  as  Dryden  his  Delitahs  of  the  stage.  They 
are  read  with  indifference,  except  when  they  are  despised  for 
th«ir  grossness.  But  the  refinements  of  praise  of  the  Augustan 
poets  were  not  suited  to  the  diseased  appetites  of  the  'purple 
t»ra.'  Every  poet  vied  with  his  felli*ws  in  leaving  at  the 
srealest  distance  behind  him  the  bounds  of  truth.  The  exag- 
gwation  of  to-day  became  the  commonplace  of  the  morrow. 
Herein  may  be  found  the  excuse  of  what,  if  literally  inter- 
preted, would  alike  show  the  impudence  of  the  praiser  and  of 
the  subjects  of  his  praise.  Claudian's  pictures  are  frequently 
wanting  in  perspective.  Every  figure,  as  on  a  Chinese  jar,  is 
equally  glaring.  In  him,  as  perhaps  in  Milton,  there  is  too 
great  a  display  of  learning,  mythological,  historical,  and 
npecially  geographical.  Hut  his  sense  is  generally  clear,  and 
fw\y  detected  without  the  aid  of  grammarians. 

Among  his  beauties  are  to  be  enumerated  a  delicacy  of 
(bought  and  a  luxuriancy  of  description  dependent  on  that 
fwtile  imagination  which  distinguished  most  of  the  beaux  esprits 
ol  Kgypt.  His  avoidance  of  monotony  in  his  oflicial  laudations 
its  negative  merit  of  no  small  value.  His  talent  added  that  in 
vbicb  his  subject  was -wanting.  As  Julius  Scaliger  said,  he 
ADppleraents  the  low  nature  of  his  argument  by  his  exalted 
fenius,  and  makes  up  for  the  deficiency  in  his  matter  by  the 
Jwtm  of   his   invention.     The   praise   of  Gibbon    is    but    an 
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ampliBcatlon  of  that  of  the  older  critic  :  *  He  was  endowot 
with  the  rare  and  precious  talent  of  raising  the  meanest,  of 
adorning  the  most  barren,  and  of  divcrsifving  the  most  simit&r 
topics.*  It  has  been  said  that  Claudian  is  read  with  macb 
greater  pleasure  in  extracts  than  continuousljr,  and  that  oor 
nobler  energies  are  never  awakened  by  hina.  The  latter  of 
these  objections  maj  be  left  unanswered  till  it  be  expressed  in 
more  precise  language ;  the  former  is  true,  especially  of  those 
poems  in  which  his  genius  was  trammelled  by  his  subject,  but 
it  applies  to  more  poets  than  CEaudian.  Dr.  Johnson  would 
doubtless  have  said  the  same  of  the  divine  Milton.  Like  Cowlev 
and  the  metaphysical  schiM)),  he  rather  gratifies  our  intellect 
than  our  heart;  he  pleases  our  imagination  without  interesting 
our  sympathies.  Like  a  winter  sun,  he  illumines  but  seldom 
warms.  Yet  Claudian  is  a  striking  figure  in  Latin  literature. 
Mr.  Mackail,  in  a  work— and  we  use  the  words  deliberately — 
of  genius,  has  well  described  the  position  of  '  the  posthumous 
child  of  the  classical  world/  standing  at  the  parting  of  the  ways* 
in  the  d^'ing  light  of  Paganism.  The  two  contemporaries, 
Prudentius,  the  first  Christian  poet,  and  Claudian,  the  last  of 
the  classics,  arc  *  like  the  6gurcs  which  were  fabled  to  stand, 
regarding  the  rising  and  setting  sun,  by  the  Atlantic  gatn 
where  the  Mediterranean  opened  into  the  unknown  Western 
seas.*  ' 
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Art.  VIII. — 1,  Sir  Robert  Sandeman  ;  a  Memoir.     B>  T.  H. 
Thornton.     London,  1^95. 

2.  LiijhU  and  Shades  of  Indian  Hill  Life.     By  F.  St.  J.  Gorv, 
London,  1»U5. 

3.  TIte  Heart  of  a  Continent.    By  F.  E.  Younghusband.    London, 
1896. 

4.  Correspondence  relating  to  Ckitrai,     London,  1895,  1896. 

THE  three  books  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  present  distinct  aspects  of  the  North-West 
frontier  of  India.  In  the  6rst,  we  are  concerned  with  politics 
a&d  frontier  administration  ;  in  the  second  Mr.  Gore  describes 
tome  phases  of  hill-life  from  the  standpoint  of  a  holiday 
inveller;  the  third  records  the  hard  work  and  stern  experiences 
oft  daring  explorer. 

The  intimate  connexion  of  India  with  Central  Asian  politics, 

uwe  understand  the  phrase  to-day,  dates  from  the  closing  years 

of  the  last  century.     A  hundred  years  ago  the  dread  of  invasion 

rait  a  heavy  shadow   over  the  dominions  of  the  East    India 

Company.      Shah   Zeman,    who    had    lately    succeeded    to    the 

Afgtian   throne,  confronted    by  ttie  rivalry  of  his   brothers,  the 

Jiuffection  of  his  subjects  and   an   empty  treasury,  threatened 

^  care  his  ills    by   following  in  the   footsteps  of  bis  famous 

^Ttadfather,  Abmeid  Shah,  and  leading  his  people  to  sack  once 

*ore  the  rich  cities  of  Hindustan.     The  French  Directory  was 

fOQoetling  with  Citizen  Tippoo ;   and   Bonaparte  was   hoping 

^  nod  in   the  conquest  of  Kgypt  and  Syria  the  first  step  in  his 

*^eer  as  the  modern  Alexander.     An   alliance  with  the  Shah 

**f  Persia   was   deemed    to   be   the    best  answer  to  the  twofold 

Menace;  for  the  Afghans  dared  not  move  on  India  if  threatened 

*^y  a  Persian  army  on   the  west ;  and,  on  the  other   hand,  it 

^as  an    article  of  faith    that  the   road  from   Europe  to    India 

'*T  through    I'crsia.     Accordingly  Lord   Weltcsley  dispatched 

^-aptain  Malcolm  on  a  diplomatic  miision  to  Teheran  in  1800. 

•iefore,  however,  our  envoy  could  reach  the  Persian  capital^  cir- 

^mttances  had  compelled  Shah  Zeman  to  abandon  his  attempt 

'^n  India,  and  be  posies  away  from  the  page  of  history  ;  for  the 

^Und  pensioner  of  Loodiana  can  hardly  be  identified  with  the 

ttionarch  once  so  dreaded  by  Lord  Wellesley'a  Government. 

The  ghost  of  French  invasion  was  not  so  quickly  laid  ;  and, 
iQ  ipite  of  the  gold  showered  on  the  Shah's  court  by  Malcotm 
*o<l  the  stringent  (to  use  the  mildest  word)  treaty  against 
tile  French,  which  he  concluded  with  that  ruler,  France  and 
England  were,  for  some  years  to  come,  assiduous  rivals  for  the 
good  graces  of  Persia.  Napoleon  sent  an,  envoy  to  Teheran 
Vol.  lS4._iVb.  567.  M  \vi 
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in  1805;  and  at  a  later  date  he  meditated  posting  his  brotlel 
Lucien  as  ambassador  at  that  city.     Whether  the  story  is  triM 
or  not  that  the  two  Emperors  seriously  discussed,  on  the  rah  in 
the  Niemen,  the  invasion  of  India,  Napoleon  did  not  abandiio 
for  some  time  his  dre9,m  of  Oriental  conquest.      When  he  fel 
the  bugbear    of   a    French    invasion    of   India    \'anisbed ;   bn^ 
with   the  power  of  Russia  for  aggression  against  Persia  ilail 
increasing,  there  was  still  work  for  our  diplomatists  at  Tebenik 
The   war    between   Russia   and   Persia,   which   was  terniioal< 
in  1828  by  the  peace  of  Turkmanchai,  left  the  latter  coantr 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  her  powerful   neighbour;  and  EngU 
statesmen,   recognising   that    Persia,   whether    from    choice 
duress,   would   no  longer   turn   a   deaf  car  to  the  addresses 
Russia,  sought    to    counteract    the    influence    in  Central  Ail 
of  their    rival    by  entering  into    relations  with  the    Huler 
Afghanistan. 

This  change  in  the  trend  of  our  Central  Asian  diplomact 
was  attributed  by  the  late  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  to  the  in6aence<i 
Alexander  Burnes.  That  officer  on  his  first  visit  to  Kabul  Ii 
1832  formed  a  high  opinion  of  the  capacity  and  power  c 
Dost  Mahomed,  then  firmly  seated  un  the  throne.  The  VVM 
Government  of  the  day  agreed  with  Burnes  ;  and,  in  one  < 
the  first  dispatches  received  by  Lord  Auckland  after  his  arrivi 
in  India  (1836),  the  Cabinet  impressed  upon  him  that  the  tii 
was  ripe  for  interference  in  Afghan  affairs,  'either  to  preren 
the  extension  of  Persian  dominion  in  that  quarter,  or  to  raise 
timely  barrier  against  the  impending  encroachments  of  Russii 
influence.'  Our  interest  in  Afghanistan  was  here,  we  belic^'d^ 
suggested  in  a  State  paper  for  the  first  time.  Since  then  th< 
establishment  of  a  strong  and  friendly  Afghanistan  has  bee] 
the  dominant  note  of  our  frontier  policy ;  although,  it  m 
be  confessed,  we  hare  sometimes  taken  pains  tu  'dissembl 
our  love/ 

The  work  done  in  Bllucbistan  during  the  past  twenty  y 
has  been  a  corollary  of  this  policy.  The  conquest  of  Sii 
and  the  Punjab  bequeathe<l  to  us  ill-defined  and  haphaza: 
boundaries  un  the  west.  A  belt  of  country  with  no  settli 
government,  the  petty  chiefs  of  which  could  blow  hot  or  ooli 
as  they  listed,  divided  us  from  Afghanistan.  It  was  neithc 
strong  enough  nor  compact  enough  to  make  an  efHciei 
buffer ;  it  was  occupied  by  lawless  tribes  who  were  constant! 
at  feud  with  our  subjects;  and  their  readiness  to  appeal 
Kabul  against  our  Government  was  an  ever-present  source 
danger.  For  these  and  other  reasons  it  was  certain  that  soocM 
or  later  Biluchistan  must  pass  under  our  control.     The  Muti: 
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Sir  Johki  Lawrence's  '  close  border*  system  gave  the  ruling 
chiefs  a  little  more  rope  than  they  would  otherwise  have  had; 
ut  at  last  the  prevailing^  anarchy  and  mis^overnment  compelled 
ft  to  take  strong  measures.  Fortunately  iliere  was  at  the  time 
on  the  Punjab  frontier  a  man  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
local  matters,  with  a  perfect  fearlessness  of  responsibility,  and 
with  a  shrewdness  that  led  him  to  see  the  weak  points  of  a 
lystem,  under  which  our  officers  were  absolutely  forbidden  to 
OSS  the  frontier  and  improve  their  acquaintance  with  the 
ople  beyond. 

The  man  was  Robert  Sandemati,  a  memoir  of  whom  by  a  fellow- 
worker  in  the  Punjab,  Mr.  T.  H.  Thornton,  has  been  recently 
published.  It  has  been  said  that  very  possibly  Sandemari's 
e  in  the  future  history  of  the  frontier  will  be  written  in 
srger  letters  than  that  of  any  other  officer  save  John  Lawrence. 
His  career  is  probably  familiar  to  few,  and  we  make  no  apology 
for  giving  here  a  rapid  sketch  of  liis  work  and  character, 

Robert  Groves  Sandeinan  was  born  at  Perth  in  1835,  the  son 

f  a    military    officer    in    the    Kast   India    Company's    service. 

Hubert  himself  set  his  heart  so  strongly  upon  a  soldier's  life,  that 

his  father  wisely  decided  not  to  force  him   into  the  counting- 

hoQse  for  which  he  had  been  intended.     At  the  age  of  twenty 

lie  sailed  for  India  to  take  up  an  appointment  in  the  Company's 

tnny  ;  and,  alter  a  few  months'  drill  with  an  English  corps,  he 

»ai  posted    to  his   father's   regiment,  the  33rd   Bengal  Native 

Infantry.     He  had  hardly  jtuned,  when  the  storm-eloud  of  the 

'Motinv  burst.     His  father  was  one  of  the  old  school  of  regi- 

lentai  officers,  who  possessed  the  steadfast  faitli   in  tlie  loyalty 

W  bis  men  which  cost  so  many  of  that  school  their  lives  ;  and 

If  had  by  his  personal  influence  kept  the  regiment  true  to  their 

L     It    was    with    an     aching    heart    that    he    received     the 

ler  lo  disarm  from  General   Nicholson,  who  passed  through 

I'hiilour,  where  the  33rd  were  stationed,  on  his  march  to  Delhi  ; 

ieed,  it  is  said  that  the  old  Sepoy  officer  had   it  in  his  ininfl 

resist,  and  was  only  restrained  by  the  more  prudent  counsel 

if  his  son.     Thenceforth  the  paths  in  public  life  of  father  ami 

n  lay   asunder.     Sandeman    the  younger    saw  service   befurc 

Ihi,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Lucknow  by  .Sir  Culin 

ampbcU  and  in  the  subsequent  operations  in  Oude.    He  fiiught 

ilu>  ID  the  Umbeyla  campaign   of  18ti3,  and  did  ^ood  service 

Q  command  of  a  body  of  tribal  levies.      His  career  as  n  soNUm 

Kte  ended  ;  but  the  real  turning-point  in  his  lifc*s  history  cM\\v 

<  his  appointment,  three  years  later,  to  the  post  of    Dpput>. 

"Commissioner  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan. 

The  Dera  Ghazi   Khan    district  occupies   the  south-H«th»«ito 
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extremity  of  the  Punjab.  It  marches  with  Sind  on  the  touth, 
while  along  the  whole  length  of  the  western  border  lie  billi 
occupied  by  Biluch  and  I'athan  tribes.  For  over  a  hundred 
years  the  Ruler  of  Khelat  had  been,  in  theory,  the  paramouol 
power  from  the  Punjab  frontier  to  the  borders  of  Persia;  bat 
the  extent  to  which  he  could  control  the  more  distant  tribes— 
at  the  best  of  times  unruly  subjects — had  always  depended  ub 
the  individual  capacity  of  the  Khan  for  the  time  being. 

It  chanced  that  when  Sandeman  entered  on  his  new  office,  tbl 
authority  of  Mir  Khodadad  Khan,  the  ruling  chief,  carried  but 
a  few  miles  beyond  his  paiace  walls  ;  and,  though  nominallj 
subordinate,  the  stronger  Biiuch  chiefs  paid  no  attention  to  hii 
orders.  The  relations  of  the  Government  of  India  with  Khclal 
were  conducted  by  the  Commissioner  in  Sind  under  the  onlei 
of  the  Bombay  Government,  who,  trusting  to  a  theory,  sba 
their  eyes  to  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  and  acted  as  if  the  K' 
of  Khelat  was  a  powerful  despot.  It  followed  that  w 
frequently  happened,  the  border  tribes  raided  villages  or 
cattle  within  our  territory,  the  Kban  was  called  upon  to  rcstniii 
his  subjects,  who  heeded  him  as  little  as  Rob  Roy  Macgrcga 
and  his  followers  heeded  George  1.  At  last  some  glimmerin, 
of  the  truth  penetrated  the  minds  of  the  Sind  officials.  In  18G 
on  Sandeman  pressing  a  claim  against  the  Khan  for  compem 
tion  on  account  of  a  raid  on  certain  Punjab  villages,  he  was  tu 
that  the  Khan,  although  the  marauders  were  his  subjects,  cou 
exercise  no  control  over  them,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  b 
suffered  more  than  the  British  Government  from  their  lawl 

Sandeman  was  quick  to  sec  that  the  Sind  authorities  ha 


oess. 


given  away  their  case  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  open  up  dixi^ 
communication  with  the  offenders.  Those  who  are  food  i 
tracing  important  events  to  trivial  causes  may  find,  in  the  seql 
to  this  Harrand-Dajil  raid,  the  seed  from  which  the  whols  i 
our  policy  on  this  pari  of  the  frontier  has  sprung.  Not  oal 
was  the  principle  of  6xing  respunsibility  directly  upon  thi 
tribes  for  the  6rst  time  adopted  in  practice,  but  the  terms,  wbict) 
Sandeman  made,  included  an  engagement  that  service  sbiiald 
be  given  to  a  small  body  of  Biluch  horsemen,  while  the  chieft 
promised  to  return  to  keep  open  the  roads  leading  from  iW 
Punjab  into  the  hills.  Here  is  the  germ  of  the  system  of  utb* 
service,  which  in  later  days  formed  the  head  and  front  o£ 
Sandeman^s  policy  for  dealing  with  border  clans. 

'  Por  financial  rules  and  ofHcial  regulations  generally,  he  bu 
no  predilection,'  dryly  observes  Sir  Alfred  Lyall,  in  his  estiiD»l< 
of  Sandeman's  character  quoted  by  Mr.  Thurnton.  It  is  thercior« 
DO  matter  for  surprise  that  Sandeman,  by  way  of  improving  bi 

reUiioi 
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rrliitiona  with  bis  neighbours,  set  at  nought  strict  standing  orden, 
and  crosstng  the  frontier  under  the  escort  of  friendly  chiefs  spent 
ibfiut  three  weeks  in  the  interior  of  the  hills.  He  was,  in  fact, 
SI  (r»nd  as  Lord  Palmerston  of  tr^-ing  to  make  the  game  off  his 
iiwn  bat;  and  nothing  contributed  more  to  his  ultimate  success 
lUn    this    self-reliance,  coupled    with   a  sa^acit^    which   never 

K lowed  him  to  fail.  Kvents  justiHcd  his  irregularities;  and 
ore  than  one  proof  of  this  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Thornton's 
Sw>k,  The  result  of  his  little  tour  was  encouraging ;  and  for 
the  next  few  years  he  was  constantly  working  with  one  aim — to 
mike  friends  among  the  Hilurhis  across  the  border.  His  policy 
ill  in  defiance  of  the  'close-border*  system)  brought  him 
i>  personal  touch  wilh  the  tribes;  whilst  Sir  W.  Merewether, 
Commissioner  in  Sind,  kept  up  the  old  farce  of  attempting 
fix  responsibility  on  the  Khan.  It  was  thus  inevitable  that 
two  men  should  be  brought  into  conflict.  When  the  struggle 
e,  it  ended  in  a  victory  all  along  the  line  for  the  younger 
n:  and  Sir  W.  Merewether  was  relieved  of  his  duties  in 
srd  to  Kheiat  afTnirs. 

In  lt$75  the  intestine  troubles  in  Kbelat  reached  an   acate 

Two  years  before,  the  British  Resident  had  been  with- 

iwn  from  the  Khan's  Court  on  the  ground  that  his  life  was  in 

pardy  ;  outrages  had  l>ecome  common  on  the  caravan  routes 

ween  Sind  and  Kandahar  ;  it  was  useless  to  demand  satis- 

ion  from  the  Khan;    while  the  tribes  along  the  Sind   and 

'anjab  frontier  were  clearly  infected  with  the  spirit  of  unrest, 

toil  threatened   to  get   oat    of   hand.     Sind    recommended   the 

trite  measure  of  a  punitive  expedition  ;  but  Sandeman,  who  had 

uJifEculty  in  showing  that  the  remedy  of  force  had  never  left 

IT  lasting  effect,  advised  that  conciliation  should  be  tried.     The 

vemmcnt  of  Indin  fell  in  with  his  views,  and  he  was  sent  on 

bission  ncrosi  the  border  with  orders  to  settle,  if  possible,  (he 

al  feuds  which  were  threatening  the  peace  of  the  land,  and 

enquire  what  could  be  done  to  re-open  the  old  trade-route 

Afghanistan  by  the  Butan  Pass.     These  directions  he  ha<l  no 

IBculty  in  construing  as  a  permission  to  go  up  the  Pass  and 

y    a    visit    to    the    Khan    himself   at    Khclat.      So    one   6nc 

[»vembcr  morning  he  started  on  his  way,  escorted  by  a  ragged 

!w  of  Bilucb  horsemen  over  a  thousand  strung,  and  rejoicing 

the  latitude  which  his  orders  allowed  him.      He  bad  not  gone 

;  before  Sir  VV.  Merewether,  under  whom  Sandeman  had  been 

aced   a(f  hoc^  harassed  with  doubts  of  bis  subordinate's  dis- 

rtion,  began  firing  off  a  series  of  dispatches,  first  enjoining 

tion  on   him,  then   restricting  his  advance,  and   finally^  on 

ground   that   a  revolution  was  imminent,  recalling  him   in 

express 
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express  terms.  A  timid  man  would  hare  returned ;  a  cautious 
man  would  have  held  his  ground  and  referred  the  cjuestiun  to 
Calcutta;  but  Sandeman  gravely  replie<j,  that  *forlunatel}  all 
danger  of  revolution  had  passed  away,  and  that  lie  was  engaged 
in  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  Government  of  India.*  And 
with,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  away  he 
marched  to  the  place  which  bad  been  his  goal  for  years  and 
with  which  his  name  is  for  ever  connected — Quetta. 

\Vc  need  not  dwell  upon  the  incidents  of  the  first  mission, 
all  important  as  it  was  to  Sandeman*s  future.  The  Khan  was 
perfectly  frank  and  courteous  to  the  British  officer;  but,  mis- 
trusting his  authority  and  dreading  to  give  offence  to  Sind,  he 
declined  to  place  himself  unreservedly  in  Sandeman's  hands. 
*I  have,'  said  the  Khan,  "^an  ofHcc  filled  with  letters  advising 
me  to  pursue  the  policy  I  am  engaged  on* — ^a  policy  of  unmiti- 
gated hostility  to  the  lril>al  chiefs — *  but  if  the  British  Govern- 
ment, after  hearing  my  representations,  give  me  directions  to 
change  this  policy,  I  will  do  so.'  This  was  unanswerable:  and 
Sandeman.  seeing;  that  it  was  useless  to  remain,  began  to  retrace 
his  steps  to  the  Punjab.  He  had,  however,  scored  erne  important 
point  in  the  game :  for  be  had  found  out  that  the  Khan  and  the 
chiefs  alike  would  welcome  the  mediation  of  a  British  oOicer; 
find,  when  be  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Bolan  Puss,  he  wu 
gratified  to  learn  that  the  direction  of  Khelat  affairs  had  been 
made  over  to  his  immediate  chief  in  the  Punjab,  Colunel  Munro, 
who  was  in  full  accord  with  his  policy. 

Lord  Northbrook  at  once  recognised  that  the  partial  iailore 
of  the  mission  was  in  no  wise  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
officer  conducting  it;  and  he  decided  to  make  another  attempt 
to  bring  the  Khan  and  his  Sirdars  to  their  bearings.  Wilhia  s 
few  weeks  of  his  return  Sandeman  found  himself  again  on  the 
road  to  Kholat,  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  Viceroy  exhorting 
the  Khan  'to  co-operate  sincerely  and  heartily  with  Major 
Sandrmnn  in  the  adjustment  of  all  existing  differences,  whether 
in  rrsp«t  l<t  your  relations  with  my  Government,  or  in  respect 
to  (he  ehieftains  and  tribes  of  BUuchistan.*  The  writing  of 
this  letter  was  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Lord  Northbrook  as 
Viceroy  of  India,  and  the  ink  was  hardly  dry  upon  the  paper 
before  he  handed  over  the  reins  oi  government  to  his  successor, 
Lurtl  Lytton. 

Sandeman  I'rom  the  outset  met  with  serious  difficulties.  He 
did  not  leave  Jarob«l»»d  till  April,  a  season  far  too  late  in  the 
year  to  march  through  a  region  which  ranks  among  the  half- 
doien  hottest  on  the  globe  ;  he  was  hampered  bv  a  large  number 
of  caraviinst  which  took  advantage  of  his  escort  in  threading  the 

dangerous 
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ngerous  deBIes  of  the  Bolan  ;  and  be  had  hardly  entered  the 
before  cholera  appeared  In  his  own  camp  and  among  the 
motJcy  crowd  of  followers.  Worst  of  all,  no  word  of  sympathy 
imm  head-quarters  reached  him  for  nearly  three  months  after  be 
hail  set  oat.  Sandeman's  nature  was  like  that  of  a  horse  of 
high  mettle,  who  will  strain  his  utmost  for  one  kind  word,  but 
who,  on  the  slightest  blow,  will  take  the  bit  between  his  teeth 
and  go  hii  own  way.  The  prolongetl  silence  of  Lord  Lytton 
weig-hed  beavily  on  his  spirits;  and  we  6nd  it  difficult  to  accept 
Mr.  Thornton's  apologies  for  it.  The  new  Viceroy  had  landed 
in  India  alxiut  the  time  that  the  mission  started  for  Khelat ;  but, 
although  the  importance  of  supporting  Sandeman  was  urged 
Qpon  him,  it  was  only  on  hearing  that  the  success  of  the  mission 
was  assure<l,  that  he  permitted  a  message  to  be  sent  to  the 
officer  to  whose  perscveraDCC  and  skill  alone  the  success  was 
due.  Sandeman  indeed  triumphed  over  all  obstacles  ;  arranged 
for  the  safely  in  future  of  the  Bolan  Pass,  and  settled  in  arbi- 
tration the  long-standing  and  bitter  quarrels  between  the  Khan 
ud  his  chiefs.  He  dealt  with  the  latter  part  of  his  task  on  the 
nine  lines  as  throughout  bis  career  he  settled  tribal  differences. 
In  DO  part  of  hia  work  was  he  more  successful,  and  it  is  intcr- 
ttiing  to  note  that  he  had  mastered  thus  early  the  true  principles 
"Q  which  to  act.  He  appointed  a  council  of  arbitration  con- 
uitiDg  of  three  nominees  of  the  Khan  and  three  nominees 
of  the  chiefs  ;  his  own  native  head-clerk  acted  as  a  sort  of 
Secretary,  and  he  himself  occupied  the  position  of  final  referee. 
Tbas  (we  quote  from  a  dispatch  of  the  Government  of 
India):— 

'  With  great  judgment  he  threw  on  a  Ixnly  of  arhitnitorR,  uomlnated 

bythe  two  ])artics,  the  difiloult  and  iuvidioua  task  of  docidiug  hetwocu 

[  their  rival  claims;  skilfully  roscrving  for  himself  the  ndvantagcouB 

position  of  nn  imi>artial  adviser  to  both  parties  in  tho  dispute  rather 

dm  that  of  jadgc.     Ho  brought  his  influoncc  to  hear  with  excellent 

eftct  on  the  wild  tribosmcn  who  eccm  to  have  followed  his  odvico 

'  vith  imlimitc<l  trust ;  be  calmed  thoir  upprehciiBions  ;  ho  judicionslj 

I  vplwld  the  position  of  tho  Khan ;  and  thus  by  dint  of  impartial 

inomtj  of  purpose,  by  well-directed  sympathy  and  unfailing  patience, 

I  W  persuaded  both  the  Ehan  and  the  Sirdars  to  meet  each  other  half- 

I  *kf  in  a  rational  and  amicable  spirit.'      ('  Kob^rt  Sandeman :    a 

I  Hemoir,'  p.  82.) 

On  receiving  Sandeman's  report.  Lord  Lytton's  Government 
fWlded  to  exercise  a  more  active  interference  in  Bituch  afTairs. 
Ala  first  step  the  Khan  was  invited  to  meet  the  Viceroy  at 
JkCobabad  in  order  to  execute  a  fresh  treaty,  and  thence  to 
{irooeed  to  the  Imperial  assemblage  which  was  held  at  Delhi  on 

New 


■B  ^vocation    will   illuttrati 
■oidi    bad    come    over    tbi 

aw,  the  railway,  the  troo]M| 
aps  scattored  far  and  widi 

■a  mm  kiiu  most  delight  woro  th| 
■iiwtri  in«piratiou,  Lord   Lyttoi 

iJMauiries.   His  lUghnei-e  onquired 


i  to  him,  and  on  its  being  oxplainoj 

b'^iTige,  whilo  he,  the  Khan,  wtf 

i  a  Muincr,"  said  the  Khan,  "  and 

k^Bwiinl  that  the  Political  Agency 
ibrrevived;  and  Snndeman  was, 
to  the  post  with   the  title  o£ 
k^r  Biluchistan,  and  with  an 
j«i-quarters  of  the  agency  were 
:fam  Kbelat  to  Quetta. 
•  ^arrrant  of  the  Punjab  Gnvern- 
r  ^iitical  Department,  which  acta 
m  \  Bceroy,  conveyed   through  the 
^  dbe  abuse   heaped   upon  it  by 
r  Cbarles  Napier,   and    since    bu 
k  wki  there  is  nu  branch  of  the 
■NT  a  more  brilliant  roll  of  names 
A  sen-ice   indeed    in   which 
I  Metcalfe,  Henry  Lawrence, 
E  work,  can  afford   to  laugh  at 
^_  1^  fwmed  to  carry  out  diplomatic 
Om^  o(  India;  but,  possessing  a 
.  us  sphere  has  been  constantly 
iodian  administration  which  a 
.  apon   to  jwrform.      In   India 
^^ntse)  his  chief  duty  is  to  be  a 
«0BV«ca'tfae  Government  of   India 
f  mmdet  advice  which  may  not  be 
Lii^wnre  to  bear  in  the  interests  of 
^  a*d  not  seldom  to  become  the 
i::^le.    He  may  also  be  employed 
4  «:  «*il  administration  ;  or  judicial 
ij»ikflM,    Again  the  duty  of  manning 
'^^tmd  vm  frontiers  is  discharged  by 
vit   Leh,  Gilgit,    Rushire,    Meshed, 
,^  Iffvp  untiring  watch  on  the  fitful 
fOHft  ihese    isolated    outposts   they 
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forward  reports,  which  contain  information   skilfully  collectwl 

from  newswritcrSf  travellers  ami  others,  and  without  which  we 

ihuuld  know  little  of  what  is  passing  in  Chinese  Turkestan,  in 

the  Czar's  Asiatic  dominions,  or  in   parts  of  Persia.     Work  oi 

almost  every  kind  in  the  above  catalogue  fell  to  Sandcman  in 

bis  new  post.      In   addition   he  had   to  solve    the  difficulty  of 

lieeping  in  hand  the  wild  and  often  fanatical  tribes  within  the 

limits  of  his  charge  ;  he  had  to  introduce  law  and  order  among 

people  who  knew  them   not;  and  before    long  it  became  part 

ol  bis    daily    task    to   advise  about    railway's,   roads,   forestry, 

intl   the  various   questions    which  affect    the  well-being  of  a 

country. 

At  the  outset  he  had  an  anxious  task.  Lord  Lytton,  when 
once  he  had  found  out  the  sterling  qualities  of  his  subordinate, 
vu  his  staunch  supporter.  But  in  certain  political  circles  in 
■^P^lsnd  the  occupation  of  Quetta  was  vigorously  opposed  ;  and, 
Until  the  inestimable  value  of  the  position  was  proved  by  the 
•Algban  war,  it  was  at  any  moment  possible  that  the  order  for 
vithdrawal  might  be  given,  and  that  S»ndeman*s  labours  would 
Mrer  ripen  into  fruit.  Nearly  two  years  passed  before  the  war 
*itb  Amir  Shere  Ali  Khan  broke  out ;  and  this  time  was  spent 
fct  Sandeman  in  cementing  our  friendship  with  the  Kulcr  of 
Khelat,  and  in  knitting  more  closely  our  relations  with  the 
tribes.  An  extract  from  an  official  letter  written  about  this 
time  by  Sandeman,  and  describing  the  visit  of  a  Native  chief  to 
bis  camp,  is  a  pregnant  witness  of  bis  work  amongst  the  once- 
tirtaded  tribe  of  i\furree8: — 

'On  rieing  to  go  away  be  (the  Murree  chiof)  said,  "  Our  enemies 
•id  the  Murrco  tribe  would  only  behave  well  at  the  point  of  the 
nrord.  Wo  all  know,  Sahib,  you  have  Baved  us  from  dcsstriiction. 
Ton  will  see  now  that  wo  will  obey  you  equally  well  with  the 
*}tber  fialnch  clans  who  are  subject  to  the  British  Governmont." 
The  fact  is,  that  the  Murrees  are  finding  oat  that  peace  pays,  and 
tiuit  the  British  Goverumeut  rospecte  their  rights.'     (P.  118.) 

Sttch  a  result  as  this  was  only  gained  by  incessant  work.  At 
ihii  time  Sandeman  lived  in  tents,  constantly  exposed  to  ex- 
iTfinea  of  heat  and  cold,  for  a  term  ol  two  years.  Wherever  his 
prrsence  was  required  he  went.  He  was  so  continually  on  the 
laove  that  he  gained  the  character  of  being  ubiquitous;  and  he 
became  personally  known  to  most  of  the  important  chiefs  in 
Bilachistan.  And  camp-life  in  Biluchistan  iu  those  days  meant 
Tooghing  it,  and  dilTered  vastly  from  cold  weather  tours  of 
ofteials  in  more  settled  parts  of  India,  when  every  comfort 
u  foond  to  make  the   life  one  of  the  most  pleasant  forms  of 

existence. 
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existence.  Sandeman's  labours  during  this  critical  period 
enabled  him,  at  the  time  when  war  was  approaching,  to  render 
services  which  are  well  summed  up  by  Mr.  Thornton  ; — 

*  He  kept  the  Government  of  India  supplied  with  reliable  informa- 
tion regarding  affairs  in  SoutUcrn  Afghanistan ;  he  eacceeded  in 
detaching  the  Pathan  tribes  immodiatety  north  of  Qactta  from  the 
side  of  the  Afghan  Kuler  ;  he  opened  friendly  oommuDications  with 
partiea  in  Kandahar ;  and  lastly  he  sacceodod  in  doing  what  once 
fieemed  almost  hopelcBs,  but  vraa  of  vital  importance  at  the  time, 
in  thoroughly  convincing  the  Khelat  chief  that  it  was  best  for  bis 
interests  to  remain  loyal  to  the  British  GovenuiieDt.'     (P.  118.) 

War  was  declared  against  the  Amir  Shere  Ali  Khan  on  the 
21st  November,  1878  ;  and  it  became  the  duty  of  Sandeman  to 
arrange  for  the  passage  through  the  Bolan  Pass  and  up  to  the 
Khojak  Hange,^ — a  distance,  roughly  speaking,  of  IGO  miles  of 
difficult  country, — of  the  troops  which,  under  the  command  of 
General  Biddulph  and  General  Donald  Stewart,  were  to  invade 
Afghanistan  from  the  South.  The  army  of  the  Indus  had 
taken  the  same  route  in  1830.  On  that  occasion  General 
Cotton's  force  was  for  days  in  actual  peril  of  starvation  ;  20,000 
baggage  animals,  it  was  compule<l,  perished  between  Ferozepore 
and  Kandahar  ;  and  Sir  VV.  Macnaghten  wrote  of  their  passage 
through  the  country  : — 

'There  never  was  such  treatment  inflicted  upon  human  beings  as 
we  have  been  subject  to  on  our  progress  through  the  Khan's  uouuttj. 
.  .  .  All  the  villages  in  the  Ehau  of  Ehelat'g  territory  were  deserted 
at  onr  approach,  and  not  a  sonl  came  near  us  except  Ntith  the  view  of 
plundering  or  murdering  our  followers.' 

Headers  of  that  delightful  book  *  From  Cadet  to  Colonel/ 
wilt  remember  the  even  more  pitiable  account  of  the  march 
given  by  General  Seaton.  Forty  years  later,  the  position 
which  Sandeman  had  built  up  in  (juetta,  his  cordial  relations 
with  the  people,  his  untiring  energy  and  unfailing  resource, 
made  such  hardships  impossible  and  the  advance  uf  our  army 
comparatirely  easy. 

The  5rst  phase  of  the  war  was  a  short  one.  Fortunately  for 
uSf  Shere  Ali  Khan  died  a  fugitive  at  Mazar-i*Sharif ;  and  an 
article  of  the  treaty,  which  acknowledged  Sirdar  Yakub  Khan 
as  bis  successor,  stipulated  that  the  outlying  districts  of  Plshin 
and  Sibi  should  be  made  over  to  the  British  Government.  For 
years  past  the  rulers  of  Afghanistan  had  exercised  no  effective 
control  in  these  districts;  at  the  same  time  they  arc  of  bigh 
importance  to  us  from  both  an  administrative  and  a  strategical 
point  of  view ;   and   it  seems  now  hard  to  believe,  looking  at 

their 
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tbelr  history  antl  position,  that  anyone  should  h&ve  been  found 
to  advocate  their  restoration  to  the  Amir.  Yet  they  would 
certainly  have  been  given  up,  had  not  Sandeman,  when  on 
furloagh  a  year  or  two  later,  fought  tooth  and  nail  for  their 
■-ptention  in  our  hands. 

The  treaty  of  Gandamak  was  signed   on   the  26th  of  May, 

1871),    and    Sir    Robert   Sandeman    (he    received     the    title    of 

K. C.S.I,  about  this  time),  whose  health  had  been  much  tried  by 

exposure  and  work,  began  to  turn  his  eyes  to  England.     But, 

before  he  could  be  spared  from  India,  he  had  to  arrange  for  the 

vriLhdrawal  of  our  troops  from  Kandahar.     While  he  was  thus 

engaged,  India  was  shocked  by  the  news  of  the  murder  of  the 

gtllaat  Cavagnari  at  Kabul.      It  seemed  like   the  cry  of  old, 

'Peace,  peace,  when  there  was  no  peace.'     Leave  was  of  course 

out  of  the  question  ;  Sir  Robert  had  to  prepare  the  way  for  the 

troops  dispatched   fmm    Bombay   under  General    Primrose  to 

relieve  Stewart   at  Kandahar;    all   his  energy   was   needed    to 

protect  and  feed  the  working  parties  on  the  railway,  which  was 

DOW  commenced  in  the  Haraai  Valley ;  and  his  anxieties  were 

iDcreased  by  the  preaching  of  fanatical  priests  in  the   Pathan 

country  to  the  north  and  cast  of  Quetta,  who  were  stirring  their 

restless  disciples  to  open  revolt.     It  was  clear  that  a  dangerous 

ipirit  was  abroad   when  a  turbulent  headman,  after  murdering  a 

British  officer,  wrote  to  Sandeman  :  *  VVc  have  killed  Showers  ; 

if  jrou  are  afraid,  go  back  ;  if  not,  come  on   and  we  will  kill 

jou.'     Sir  Robert  hastily   collected  a  few  troops   and  put  his 

chtlteoger  to  flight ;   but  the  latter  was  within  an  ace  of  making 

i^ii  boast  good,  for  at   a   slight  skirmish  which   took  place,  a 

bflllet  passed    through    Saudeman^s    helmet.     This    little  fight 

cleared  the  air  ;    the  other  tribes  behavetl   well ;    things  were 

iniet  at  Kandahar,  when  there  arose  out  of  the   west  a  little 

cloud    like    a   man's   band.     For   some    months    it    had    been 

nimoured   that  Sirdar  Ayub  Khan  intended   to  march  against 

Kandahar.      Little  faith  was  at  first  placed  in  these  reports  ;  but 

LQ  Jane,    18^0,   definite  news  came  that   he   had  started  from 

HeraL      Sandeman,  who   was   better   served    in    the    way    of  in- 

tdligence,  took  a  more  correct  view  of  the  situation  than  those 

In  Kandahar  itself,  and,  though  he   was  not  in  a  position  to 

Qercise   any   direct  authority,   he  seems  to    have   warned    the 

Government    of   India    of  the    untrustworthy  character  ot    the 

irtwps  of  the  VVali  of  Kandahar.     The  disaster  of  Maiwand 

fallowed  ;  and  it  was  largely  due  to  the  conduct  of  these  same 

troops,  who  were  sent  out  to  the  Helmund  to   oppose   Sirdar 

Arab  Khan,  but  who  at  once  mutinied   and   went  over  to   the 

€nemy.     When  the  news  of  General  Burrows's  defeat  reached 

Quetta, 


Quelta,  Sir  Robert  quickly  grnsped  the  sitnation  ami  tele- 
graphed  to  the  Viceroy,  recommentling  that  the  troops  pro- 
tecting the  railway  and  the  country  to  the  east  should  be 
withdrawn  and  concentrated  on  the  line  of  advance  to  Kandahar. 
Doubtless  it  was  with  a  sore  heart  that  he  sacrificed  two  pet 
projects;  but  the  soreness  must  have  been  relieved  by  the 
receipt  of  a  sympathetic  message  from  Lord  Kipon  telling  bin 
that  his  telegram  had  been  read  out  with  *  universal  applause* 
in  the  Council  room  at  Simla. 

In  this  hour  of  trial  the  Khan  of  Khelat,  though   summoned 
by  Ayub  Khan  in  the  name  of  their  common  religion,  rcmaine/I 
true    to   our  cause.      '  My   head    and    my   all,'  he   telegraphed, 
'belong  to  the  British.     I  shall  never  draw  back/    And  he  kept 
his  word.     A  ripple  of  excitement  passed  over  the  more  restless 
tribes  ;  but  in  only  one  instance  was  there  any  actual  outbreak. 
Although  of  so  recent  birth,  Sandeman's  influence  with    Khan 
and  Sirdar  bore  the  strain    put    upon   it.      With   the  defeat  of 
Ayub  Khan  before  Kandahar  by  General   Roberts,  all   danger 
passed  away  ;  and,  on  the  evacuation  of  that  place  (a  measure 
which  he  advocated),  Sandcman  was  at  length  able  to  take  the 
rest  he  had  long  needed.     As  he  was  leaving  for  England,  the 
Khan  of  Khelat  wrote  him  a  letter  which,  did  space  admit,  well 
deserves  quotation,  owing  to  its  evident  sincerity  of  feeling  and  ^ 
quaint  expression.      It  is  sad  to  think  that  this  ^sincere  friend^. 
who   is  ever  with  you  like  a  second  kernel   in  one  almond,"" 
relapsed,  shortly  after  Sir  Robert's  death,  into  his  old  habits, 
and  was  deposed  for  an  act  of  savage  cruelty. 

From  this  point  to  his  death,  Sandeman's  career  may,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  review,  l>e  dismissed  in  a  few  lines.  The 
work  done  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life  was  not  mure  easr 
and  hardly  less  important  than  that  which  he  had  already 
performed,  nor  did  it  demand  less  energy  and  ability.  It  was 
work  of  consolidation,  of  arranging  for  the  administration  of 
the  country,  and  stretching  the  long  arm  of  British  inlluence 
over  the  extensive  region  Ijirig  between  the  Suleiman  Range 
and  the  borders  of  Persia.  The  effect  of  all  this  we  shall 
endeavour  to  show  ;  hut  the  details  are  not  attractive  to  the 
general  reader,  and  cannot  be  made  clear  without  reciting  a 
catalogue  of  those  uncouth  names  which  seem  to  exercise  a 
Mesopotamian  fascination  over  Mr.  Thornton.  Those  who  wish 
to  learn  the  steps  by  which  Sandeman  introduced  Britisb  rule 
into  the  Assigned  Districts,  and  drew  the  thin  red  line  of  British 
Empire  round  the  large  tract  of  country  just  named,  will  find 
the  whole  set  out  fully  in  the  Memoir,  The  labour  involved 
was  immense,  and  the  difficulties  would  have  stopped  a  weaker 
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num.  Hit  work  in  Mekran  and  Panjgur  in  the  south,  the 
paci6cation  of  the  Zhnb  Valley  and  the  opening  for  traffic  of 
the  Oomal  Pass  in  the  north,  may  well  be  ranked  among  the 
most  brilliant  achievements  of  Sandeoian's  career. 

Robert  Sandemaa  died,  as  be  bad  livedo  in  harness.     Expo- 
sure on  one  of  his  tours  in  the  early  days  of   1892  gave  bim  a 
cliill ;  influenza  set  in,  and  in  a  few  days  the  strong  man  was 
gone.      He  died  surrounded  by  the  Chiefs  and  Sirdars  who  loved 
him  so   well,  and  he   lies   buried   near  the   little  town  of  Lus 
Beyla,  the  place  where  death  overtook  him.     His  old  friend  tbe 
Kban  of  Khelat  strrmgly  resented   this.     'The  remains  of  Sir 
Robert  Sandeman,'  he  wrote,  'should   be  buried   either  in  his 
native  home  in  England  or  in  my  dominions  ;  and,  if  the  Lus 
fi«yU  Chief  objects,  I  am  jirepared  to  send  an  army  and  forcibly 
convey  the  body  from  bis  territory  to  Queita.'     Surely  since  the 
cJa^s  when  Nicholson  used  to  flog  the  Fakirs  for  worshipping 
him,  no  more  striking  instance  can  be   found  of  the  influence 
exercised   by  an  honest,  high-spirited   British  oflicer  over  the 

riods  of  a  wild  and  turbulent  people. 
Time  alone  can  allow  a  full  estimate  to  be  forme<l  of  Sande- 
xxAan's  work  ;  for  its  results  belong  to  the  future  rather  than  to 
ttse  past.     The  service  which  he  rendered   to  the  State  during 
t^lie  Afghan  war,  invaluable  as  it  was  at  the  time,  was  temporary 
i  o  its   effcjcL      When,  however,  we  consider  the  anarchy  which 
t^Tevailed  in  Bilachistan  for  twenty  years  before  the  date  of  his 
ftnt  mission,  the  peacefnl  territory  over  which  he  ruled  during 
t-be  last  years  of  his  life  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  his  memory. 
At  the  time   when  he  first  appeared  on   the  scene  of  Biluch 
polhics,  the  Khan  of  Kbclat   was  a  prisoner  in  bis  own  palace 
&t  ibe  hands  ol   his  rebellious  subjects ;  his  Sirdars  were  cun- 
>Unlly  at  one  another's  throats  ;  the  trade  routes  of  centuries 
*ere  unsafe  and  almost  unused  ;  every  man's  band  was  against 
bii  neighbour's ;  and  cultivation,  excepting  so  far  as  necessary 
to  support   life,  was  at  an  end.     To-day  order  has  supplanted 
Mvcby ;  appeal  as  between  Khan  and  Sirdar  is  no  longer  to 
thesword,  but  to  the  British  Government;  intertribal  disputes 
ve  labmittcd  to  the  same  arbitrament ;  on  the  site  of  the  old 
town  of  Quetta,  which  was  described  not  so  very  long  ago  as 
'a  most  miserable  mud  town  with  a  small  castle  on  a  mound,  on 
vbich  there  is  one  small  gun  on  a  rickety  carriage,'  there  stand 
<^  large  military   cantonment    and    a    flourishing    bazaar ;    the 
Biluch  have  beaten   their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
>pears  into  pruning-hooks ;  the  fruits  of  the  earth  are  raised 
*tttrever  the  inhospitable  nature  of  the  soil  will  permit ;  and 
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the  caravans  from  Afghanistan  and  bejonU  plod  safely  through 
the  passes  as  of  old. 

From  the  wider  standpoint  of  Imperial  considerations,  we  find 
that,  on  the  weakest  and  most  pregnable  part  of  the  frontier  of 
India,  a  disordered  land  peopled  by  hostile  tribes  has  been 
replaced  by  a  territory  administered  by  our  own  officers  or 
by  Native  rulers  at  peace  with  us  and  under  our  control.  The 
whole  region  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Indus  and 
on  the  west  by  Afghanistan  and  Persia,  has  been  thoroughly 
explored ;  and  British  influence  is  now  supreme  throughout 
this  tract  of  country,  which,  be  it  remembered,  lies  on  the 
flank  of  the  most  probable  line  of  invasion.  Military  roads 
have  been  constructed  for  hundreds  of  miles;  the  railway 
has  been  carried  from  India  to  and  through  the  mountain 
range  which  separates  us  from  Afghanistan  :  the  massing  of 
troops  on  this  part  of  the  frontier  has  been  made  comparatively 
easy;  and  the  chief  military  post  has  been  moved  from  the 
deadly  heats  of  Jaeobabad  to  the  more  genial  climate  of  QuetCa. 
We  have  been  brought  into  touch  with  the  southern  and  less 
fanatical  districts  of  the  Afghan  kingdom  ;  the  Government  of 
India  is  kept  informed  of  what  passes  beyond  the  frontier,  and 
friendly  relations  are  cultivated  between  our  officers  and  Kan- 
dahar ofticials.  Ail  this  is  a  grand  work  to  have  been  carried 
out  by  one  man  in  a  few  short  years,  and,  at  times,  in  the  teeth 
of  much  opposition.  Its  true  value  can  perhaps  be  best  appre* 
elated  by  military  critics  ;  but  a  civilian  writer  may  be  permitted 
to  see  in  British  Biluchistan  and  its  dependent  territory  an  out- 
work to  our  Indian  Empire,  strongly  built,  and,  if  further 
strengthened  on  the  lines  projected  by  Sandeman,  capable  of 
resisting  any  strain  to  which  it  is  likely  to  be  subjected.  The 
change  has  been  almost  as  one  wrought  by  the  wand  of  a  magi- 
cian  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Thornton  remarks,  *  it  was  mainly  the  work 
of  one  persevering,  cheery,  and  intelligent  Scotchman  with 
plenty  of  go,  no  fear  of  responsibility,  and  a  warm  sympathy 
for  his  fellow-creatures.'  His  victory  was  a  victory  of  peace  ; 
hardly  a  life  was  lost  in  bringing  this  extensive  country  under 
our  rule;  our  position  Is  the  fruit  of  a  policy  which  its  author 
delighted  in  describing  as  one  of  *  goodwill  towards  men.* 

VVe  have  written  to  little  purpose  if  we  have  not  made  it  clear 
in  the  foregoing  sketch  that  Sandeman  was  emphatically  a  ^  man 
of  action.'  Some  years  ago,  Lord  Dalling  wrote  of  men  of  this 
class : — 

*Snch  men  usually  pursue  soma  iixed  plan  or  predominant  idea 
with  stem  caution  and  indomitable  perseverance,  adapting    their 
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meuis  to  their  end,  but  always  koepiug  tlioir  ond  clearlj  is  viow, 
uid  nerer,  in  tho  pursuit  uf  it,  ovorBtepptug  tbat  line  by  whioh 
difficulties  are  separated  from  ixupoesibilitics.'  * 

These  few  words  sum   up  with  sin^lar  completeness  that  side 

ofSandeman's  character  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned. 

At  almost  the  outset  of  his  career  on  the  frontier  we  find  him 

pointing    bis  fnija^er   to    Quetta  on  the  map  with  the  remark: 

'Thai  is  where  wc  ought  to  be,  and  that  is  where  1  hope  to  he 

some    day.'       And    whoever   cares    to    go   to    Mr.    Thornton's 

Memoir,  in  order  to  fill  in  the   outlines  here  roughly  sketched, 

irill  find  that  this  '  fixed  plan '  was  Sandeman's  single  object  in 

life,  and  was  pursued    to   success  with   the  '  stern  caution  and 

indomitable    perseverance*    of    the    above    quotation.      In    his 

capacity  for  dealing  with  Native  tribes,  he  was,  perhaps,  never 

excelled.      His  profound  knowledge  of  the  intricate  network  of 

tribal  affairs,  and  his  shrewdness  in  gauging  individual  character, 

led  him  with  a  directness,  which  appeared  an  instinct,  to  the 

heart  of  a  dispute,  and   to  the  grounds  for  the  proper  decision. 

1-le  never  forgot  to  reward  liberally  those  who  did  loyal  service, 

or   to    punish    severely    those    who    offended.     Hence    he    was 

regarded  as  the  *■  incarnation  of  Justice ' ;  and  no  quality  could 

laave  served  him  better  in  obtaining  a  hold  over  the  headstrong, 

untamed  people  with  whom  he   had   to  deal.     Sandeman,  In  a 

vroni,  saw  that  beneath  their  rugged  exterior  there  lay  human 

hearts  and  human  sympathies.     Thus  be  writes  to  his  wife  : — 

*To  be  snccessful  on  this  froutier  a  man  has  to  deal  with  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people,  and  not  only  with  their  fears.  I 
litTo  had  a  bard  life,  hut  a  bappy  ono  in  the  feeling  that  I  have 
helped  men  to  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceful  lifo  in  this  glorious  world 

ofoUTB,' 

In  sharp  contrast  to  this,  we  may  give  an  extract  from  a 
letter  which  lies  before  us,  written  by  an  old  Punjab  officer, 
and  describing  the  frontier  in  the  early  fifties: — ■ 

'Our  policy  was  one  of  coercion  pure  and  simple ;  all  ontaido  our 
Wdcr,  and  many  within,  were  to  us  as  thieves  and  robbers;  our 
nutjosts  brought  us  in  "  heads  "  to  show  tliey  hati  been  on  tho  alert. 
1  hive  seen  them  rolled  out  of  kummorbuuds  (waist  cloths)  on  the 
groQZKl  by  Sovrars.* 

For  similar  reasons  Sandeman  was  always  well  served  by  his 
■abordinatcs.  No  trouble  was  too  great  to  take  for  those  who 
*ere  true  to  him — as  witness  his  travelling  3,000  miles  from 
to  Calcutta  and  back,  and  giving  up  a  week  of  his 
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furloQgh  to  obtain  redress  for  a  wrong  done  to  one  of  hu 
officers.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  were  not  heart  and 
soul  with  him  in  his  work,  found  it  more  comfortable  to  obtain 
a  speedv  transfer.  His  restless  energy  made  him  obnoxious  to 
the  officialism  of  red  tape  ;  and  sometimes,  it  must  be  admitted, 
he  was  misunderstood,  owing  to  his  difhculty  in  setting  out 
his  views  plainly  on  paper.  Timid  bureaucrats  dubbed  him 
dangerous ;  whereas,  though  he  was  frequently  in  advance  of 
his  time,  he  never  led  the  Government  into  difficulty.  It  used 
to  be  the  fashion  to  call  bis  management  of  frontier  tribes  an 
organized  system  of  blackmail.  Air.  Barnes,  the  late  Revenue 
Commissioner  iii  JJiiuchistao,  completely  disposes  of  this  stale 
charge  in  iMr.  Tliornton'a  book  ;  and  we  can  add,  of  our  own 
knowledge,  that,  in  an  elaborate  scheme  drawn  up  in  1883^  fur 
the  distribution  of  a  large  annual  grant  of  money  among  the 
tribes,  it  was  carefully  provided  that  each  section  to  whom 
money  was  allotted  should  have  definite  duties  to  perform  in 
return.  Vigorous  in  action,  independent  in  thought,  to  him 
applies  with  peculiar  fitness  the  well-worn  line : — 

^  KulliuB  addictuB  jurare  in  verba  magistri.* 

In  private  life  Sandeman  was  one  of  the  most  genial  and 
cheery  of  companions,  generous,  hospitable,  large-hearted,  and 
full  of  sympathy'.  The  few  private  letters  published  in  the 
volume  before  us  breathe  with  devotion  to  those  nearest  to  him, 
and  reveal  a  depth  of  religious  feeling  which  may  have  surprised 
even  some  of  those  who  knew  him  well. 

The  Alemoir  of  the  great  froaticr  officer  which  Mr.  Thornton 
has  given  us,  bears  upon  it  the  stamp  of  conscientious  and 
painstaking  work.  A  large  number  of  facts  have  been  brought 
together,  and  its  completeness  and  its  general  accuracy  will 
always  render  the  book  valuable  to  those  who  have  occasion  to 
study  the  history  of  this  part  of  the  frontier.  Controversial 
points  have  been  treated  with  tact  ;  and  the  style,  if  not  par- 
ticularly graceful,  is  always  clear.  But  the  author  appears  to  us 
to  lack  a  sense  of  proportion  and  to  lose  sight  at  times  of  his 
real  object.  He  has  given  us  a  history  rather  than  a  biography  ; 
and  he  has  devoted  too  much  spare  to  topics  like  the  state  of 
affairs  which  led  up  to  the  first  mission  to  Khclat,  and  the 
description  of  the  country  and  of  the  various  tribes  inhabiting 
it,  nc  are  afraid  that  the  general  reader  will  find  it  difficult 
to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  Sandeman  himself,  his  personality  being 
buried  under  a  mass  of  detail  dealing  with  tribal  disputes  of 
secondary  importance.  The  scanty  stock  of  private  letters  and 
lite  abBcnce  ol  a  d'lATy  have  no  doubt  made  the  task  a  difhcuU 
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one;  bat  friends  of  Sandeman  and  others  could  surety  have 
lapplied  material  which  would  hare  not  only  enlivened  the 
itory,  but  would  hare  made  tbc  portrait  stand  out  more  boldl/ 
00  the  canvas.  VV^e  would  gladly  spare  some  of  the  pages  on 
eK)graphy  and  ethnography  for  a  few  more  glimpses  of  Sir 
Robert  and  bis  surroundings,  like  that  given  by  Lady  Sandeman 
in  the  picturesque  account  of  her  husband's  journey  up  the 
Bi)lsn  Pass  on  his  return  from  England  to  Quetta: — 

*  It  waa  a  onrioos  sight  at  intervals  on  the  road  to  sco  oocaBioDally 

s  besd  on   the  sky-line,  a  boracnmn,  motionless  until  he  saw  the 

ftrslcade,  when  ho  immediately  disappeared  to  carry  tlio  news  of 

Sir  Robert's  approach.     lu  au  incredibly  short  space   of  timo  he 

sppeared  again,  followed  by  uumoruue  horsemen,  who  toro  down  tho 

fice  of  tho  hill  over  tho  rocku  and  stuncfl,  at  breakneck  speed,  their 

lo&g  white  garments  flying  in  tho  wind,  and   their   oarbincH   and 

iliiejds  rattling;   they  did  not  stop  nntil  thty  wore  abont   twenty 

jards  in  fnmt  of  Sir  Itobert,  when  they  flung  themselvos  from  their 

Atonal  and   came  forward  on   foot   to  welcome  back  their  chief.' 

(P.  173.) 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  Mr.  Thornton  knows  bis  subject 

*«1I  and  thoroughly  appreciates  Sandeman's  work  and  character; 

^^  has  spared  neither  care  nor  labour,  and  it  is  the  more  to  be 

rr'^reiled  that  his  portrait  resembles  the  work  of  an  artist  who 

L  ^^Ites  infinite  pains  in  painting  the  dress  and  accessories,   but 

B^^bo  fails  to  give  a   forcible   likeness  of  the  features.      But  all 

^^*Minot  paint   portraits   like   Rembrandt,   and   all  cannot  write 

^if^aphy  like  Southey  or  Carl^Ie. 

In  tbe  four  years  which  have  passed  since  Sandenian*s  death, 
**^r  position  on  the  frontier  has  been  further  strengthened.  And 
^■Xe  steps,  which  have  led  to  this  result,  have  been  clearly  in 
l^Xinuance  or  rather  in  extension  of  his  policy.  Sir  M.  Durand, 
^*^  tbe  course  of  his  mission  to  Kabul  in  1893,  arranged  with 
^^e  Amir  that  the  boundaries  between  Afghanistan  and  Hritish 
*■  ridia  should  be  defined,  and  much  of  this  work  has  been  already 

PlJ^arried  out ;  a  small  expedition  against  the  VV'axiris  in  1894-95 
Vias  brought  that  restless  tribe  under  our  control ;  our  relations 
^rith  Huoza,  Nagar,  and  Cbitral   have  been  placed  on  a  more 
^cfmite  footing  ;  a  boundary  commission  on  the  Pamirs  has,  it 
^^oaderstood,  brought  its  labours  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  ; 
^(k1  the  *  close  border*  system  has  received  its  deathblow. 

An  entirely  ditferent  side  of  the  frontier  is  shown  in  '  Lights 

*tiii  IShades  of  Indian    Hill   Life,*  where  Mr.  Gore  discourses 

pleasantly  of  camp  life  on  the  border  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 

^^VQ&l  visitor.     He  is  not  one  of  those  tourists,  so  common  in 

^t»K  latter  days,  who,  after  a  few  hours*  conversation  with  a 

VoL  184.— JVo.  367.  n  liabu. 


m^    4sgth.      A    ak^f  loM    by  Mr,  G«e 

tih't^fTi***    f^mfn^y'Am'fn    *>i    tbe»e    wild    ^«i  _„ 

•  'r»t4  of  on«  hwAhtr  as  oootrastcd  with  Uieb' 
.  ./  iittf  iit#«  of  bospiulitj. 

M«f  f  fhlliltd  I'a  Afitad  &Mfaoot«r)  vw  gctng  to  jftjft 
'     OfOriikKBi;  but  m  be  raspedBcl  tm«ki7» 
Hiifrht  U)  ^ivco,  uid  ftocordmglj  twoaoDiof 
i  i.|(Uif<<  w<*ru  (Htut  t(>  litm.     Ab  soon  as  ChikkaigiH 
.'<r,  )it<  0o|y.o«l  tlio  boj^M  and  threatened  them  ml^ 
I  (iillinr  flrntd  <mt  Home  onemios  of  Chikkai's  who 
'    itlilitliiiiil    till)    lioNpltalit^  of  tho  Onikzais,    T^ 
*liiiiitli'il,  lliiaoui>im   Hont  t(i  thuir  father  a  message 
ri  itii  iiKMiHinl  to  »c(Mnlu  t<)  (Hiikkai's  wiahos,  for  tb*^. 
'  S    illi>  nilLnr  limit  thnt  tho  nomo  vt  the  Ornk'*^ 

'  '  ,     '    '  ■  I  I'l-  illr|(i«W!il.'     (T.  20'.'.) 

Iliuo,  witii  vi»llwi  Kuram  nt  the  ^uest  of  Mr.  Merit,*.*** 
*\  t»l|ln>»    oil    lh«)    |mit    of   ihp    [niniier,  is  in    error      ***. 
iflMg   lit>  lutil    wiih    hftvinit   originated    a  new   srsiem 
|H|  With  lUt)  hilt^«     that  ol  |vrvonal  gorrmment  acconU  ^*^ 
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w  their  own  customs — for  the  system  is  as  old  in  India  as  our 
rule,  aa<l  is,  in  fact,  precisely  the  same  which  Sandcman 
rmplovcd  and  developed  with  such  g^ood  results.  In  other 
rwpects  his  interesting  account  of  what  he  saw  is  accurate  and 
c!f»r.  He  has  keen  powers  of  observation,  and  writes  with 
tiiscritninatiun  and  good  sense.  We  would  onlv  remark  that 
his  habit  of  translating  the  observations  of  his  native  servants 
iDto  *  pigeon'  English,  with  a  good  deal  of  'O  Protector  of 
the  Poor '  and  '  O  noble  born  one/  is  as  irritating  as  it  is 
senseless ;  and  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  pedantic  use 
of  *Knli'  for  *  cooly,'  and  so  on.  Why  not  'bangla'*  and 
*sipihi'?  But  Colonel  Yule  settled  this  question  long  ago, 
when  be  pointed  out  the  absurditv  to  which  any  system  of 
tTiinsIiteration  would  lead,  if  carried  out  too  strictly.  After  all, 
these  are  slight  blemishes  in  a  praiseworthy  book. 

To  turn  from  the  lightly-writteu  pages  of  Mr.  Gore  to  the 
sober  narratiTc  of  Captain  Younghusband  is  like  passing  from 
a  clear,  rippling  brook   to  the  strong,   silent  flow  of   a    great 
streiia     The  simplicity  and  directness    of   the   narrative  ;  the 
entire  freetlom  from  self-a3sertif)n  f»n  tfie  part  of  the  author  ;  his 
<]uiet  strength  of  character;  his  evident  though  hardly  expressed 
passion  for  exploration, -^-all  combine  to  niake  *The  Heart  of  a 
Continent*  a  remarkable  book.     As  an  author  Captain  Young- 
husband    has,     perhaps,  a    fault    which    is    not    common    with 
^favellers;  he    describes    his   dangers  and    difficulties  in  such 
*«ibcr  phrase  that  his  readers  may  scarcely  realize  their  gravity, 
■^ad  he  has  managed  so  to  compress  his  materials,   that  four 
^■■lundred  pages  contain  the  description  of  wanderings  that  have 
^^?3teadcd  off  anil  on  over  a  j>eri<Ki  of  ten  years. 
^^    An  ordinary  tour  in  the  Himalayas  and  the  study  of  sundry 
^^xtoks  of  travel  first  fired  Captain  Younghusband  with  a  desire 
for  exploring  work.      In    1885  a  fortunate  chance   made    him 
acquainted   with   Mr.  James  of  the   Honibay  Civil  Service,  who 
^as  planning  a  journey  through    the    little-known   country  of 
Mnnchnria,  and  who  olfcred  to  take  Lieutenant  Younghusband 
(as  he  was  then)  as    his  companiim.      In    the   course  of   their 
ttkvels,  which  liave   been  fully  described   by  Mr.  James  in  lus 
)»ok,  *The  Long  White  Mountain,' they  visited  Mukden,   the 
cspitat  of  the  country,  which  has  given  China  her  present  race 
«f  rulers;   they  climbed  to  the  summit  of  Chang-pai-sban,  the 
myiterious  '  Kvcr  White  Mountain'  of   Chinese  legend;  they 
*ent  from  end  to  end  of  Manchuria ;  they  crossed  the  frontier 

*  K«  fiod  that  tliia  momiUoeLtjr  baa  actually  boeo  purpetmfeed  bv  a  recdirt 
*»»cller.    Wo  wonder  if  he  smoked  a  thurutiu ! 

K     2  to 
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to  tlie  Russian  outpost  of  Novokicvsk,  where  they  were  received 
with  the  hospitality  which  the  Russians  ever  show  to  British 
officers  in  the  far  East ;  and  finally  returned  to  NewchwaDjTt 
whence  Lieutenant  Vounghusband,  separating'  from  Mr.  James, 
made  his  way  to  I'eking.  The  journey,  which  took  about  eight 
months  and  was  not  without  its  trials  and  hardships,  only 
added  fuel  to  the  (lame;  and  when  Younghusband,  on  arriving 
at  Peking,  found  that  there  was  a  chance  of  his  being  allowed 
to  accompany  Colonel  Mark  Bell  in  an  overland  journey  from 
China  to  India,  his  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds. 

Difficulties  regarding  further  leave  of  absence  from  his  regi- 
ment having  been  overcome,  it  was  settled  that  the  two  travellers 
should  take  di/ferent  ways  in  order  to  obtain  wider  results. 
To  Younghusband  was  assigned  the  honour  of  travelling  by 
the  direct  road  across  the  Gobi  Desert,  a  road  which  no  other 
European  has  trodden  ;  while  Colonel  Bell  took  a  more 
southerly  and  better-known  route.  The  former  left  Peking  OD 
the  4th  of  April,  accompanied  by  two  Chinese  servants,  one 
of  whom — his  name,  Liusan,  deserves  to  be  recorded — went 
through  to  India  and  displayed  that  touching  fidelity  to  his 
master  in  all  circumstances,  whicli  Asiatics  not  uncommonly 
show  to  those  who  treat  them  with  sympathy  and  consideration. 
From  Peking  Lieutenant  Younghusband  proceeded  to  Kwei- 
hwa-cheng,  the  last  town  before  entering  the  Gobi  Desert ;  and 
on  leaving  that  place  th«  real  work  of  his  journey  began.  On 
the  interesting  details  of  the  monotonous  passage  of  the  desert 
we  have  no  room  to  dwell ;  the  distance  of  1230  miles  from 
Kwei-hwa-cheng  to  Hami  was  covered  on  camels  in  seventy 
days,  which  appears  to  us  remarkably  good  going.  £.\changing 
bis  camels  for  a  waggon  at  the  latter  place,  he  went  on  to 
Kashgar  and  Yarkand.  Here  he  received  a  note  from  Colonel 
Bell,  suggesting  that  he  should  try  and  ^et  back  to  India  by 
the  unexplored  route  over  the  Mustagh  Pass  to  Baltistan  and 
Kashmir.  This  proposal,  we  need  hardly  say,  he  hailed  with 
delight ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  *  committee  *  of  Yarkand 
merchants  he  completed  in  a  few  days  his  preparations  for  the 
toughest  bit  of  work  described  in  these  pages.  He  was  for- 
tunate in  his  guide,  a  Balti  by  name  VVali,  who  came  from 
Askoli,  the  first  village  on  the  south  side  of  the  pass,  and  whose 
splendid  pluck  and  resolution  had  much  to  do  with  Young- 
husband's  success.  A  few  days'  march  brought  him  well  into 
the  Kara  Koram  range,  and  the  following  graphic  passage 
describes  the  majesty  of  the  scene  t — 

'Before  mo  roso  tier  after  tier  of  stately  mountains,  among  the 
highest  in   the   world — peaks  of  untainted   ehow,   whoeo  BommiU 

reached 
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TiMcIicd  to  heights  of  tweuty-fire  tbousand.  ttrenty-six  thousani],  and, 
ia  one  HQpreiuo  case,  twenty-eight  thousand  feet  aboro  Bca-IeTel. 
There  vaa  this  wonderful  array  of  nionntnin  mAJeety  set  out  boforo 
me  across  a  deep  rock-bound  vulloy,  and,  away  in  the  di^tuncc, 
filling  np  the  head  of  this,  could  ho  fteon  a  vast  glacier,  the  out- 
potiringfi  of  the  tuountain  luitfisoa  which  gtvo  it  birth.  It  was  a 
Keoe  vbich,  as  I  viewed  it  and  realized  that  this  Boemiogly 
iapregnable  amy  must  lie  pierced  and  oTercomc,  seemed  to  put  tbo 
iioa  into  my  soul  and  stiffen  &11  my  energies  for  thu  task  before  me/ 


E    Appalling  indeed  was  the  diniculty  of  llie  task  found  to  be,  and 
we  wish  we  had  ipace  to  do  full  justice  to  Its  performance. 
Wall,  the  puid«*,  had  not  crossed  the  Mustagh  for  twenty-five 
>ears ;  and,  in  view  of  the  changes  which  had  tnken  place   by 
movement  of  the  ice  during  that   period,   the  road  had  to  be 
^xplorctl  step  bv  step.       For  throe  days,  from  dawn  till  dusk, 
lounghusband  was  dragging  his  ponies  over  a  glacier  cuvered 
with  ennrmous  boulders,  and  at  an  altitude    of    15,O0U    tt.    to 
17,000  ft.  almve  sca-Icvel,  while  at  night  he  bad  to  sleep  in  the 
*3(>cn  wrapped  in  a  sheepskin  bag.     Finally  he  abandoned  his 
^   ponies,    and    decided    to    attempt    the  pass    with  a    fexv    men. 
H  'Parting  at  daybreak,  they  occupied  six  hours  in  gaining   the 
^  crown  of  the  pass;  for,  though  the  ascent  was  fairly  easy,  the 
^ievation  (10,000  ft.)  and  the  soft  snow  made  rapid    progress 
K  Impossible.     Arrived  at  the  surnuiit,  they  saw  before  them  an 
V  '•'^-ilope  ending  in  a  sheer  precipice  of  rock  and  ice.      Voung- 
QUsband  frankly  confesses  that,  if  left  to  himself,  he  would  not 
'^A-re  risked  the  descent.      VVali,  however,  and  bis  stout-hearted 
5^inpanions  never  faltered,  and  the  pass  was  conquered.     The 
*c«-slope  was  first  attacked  and  carried  without  accident,  though 
^lie  nerves  of  a  native  of  Ladak,  whom  Colonel  Bell  had  sent  to 
*  otinghusband  as  a  thorough   mountaineer,  gave  way,  and    he 
**«d  to  be  sent  brxck.     It  then  took  the  little  party  six  hours  to 
^limb  step    by  step    down    the    face    of    the    precipice,   which, 
^caoDgh  its  surface  was  rugged,  seldom  gave  hold  i\>t  the  whole 
^«iwl  or  foot,  but  only  offered  a  ledge  just  wide  enough  to  grip 
rith  the  tips  of  the  fingers  or  side  (if  the  foot.     This  supreme 
iifficuliy  overcome,  a  glacier  abounding  in  crevasses  had  to  be 
-rossed  before  they  could  camp  for  the  night;  and   it  was  not 
■5U   11  P.M.,  or  eighteen  hours  from   the  start,  that  they  could 
^i|ltt  a  fire  and  make  a  scanty  meat  off*  biscuits  and  tea.      This 
Fx^uuge  of  the  Mustagh  would  have  been  a  brilliant  piece  of 
^ork  for  an    experienced    climber    with    Zcrmatt    guides    and 
-Alpine  appliances;  yet  here  it  was    accomplished    by   a    man 
^0  bad    never    been    on    ice    before,    who    knew    nothing  of 
mountaineering,  whose  guides  were  Baltt  coolies,  picked   up   at 
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haphazard  in  the  Yarkanil  bmzaar.  who  had  to  depend  on  pick- 
axes and  some  '  f^ood  stout  rupe'  I'ruin  the  same  source^  and 
whose  feet  were  &<»  sore  from  hard  work  in  worn-out  boots  that 
he  could  hardly  bear  to  put  them  to  the  ground.  Honour 
indeed  is  due  both  to  the  Englishman  and  to  the  pluckj 
Haltis  who  did  him  such  loyal  service.  The  greatest  dithculties 
of  the  journey  were  now  over,  though  minor  hardships  were 
experienced  ;  and  Vounghusband,  travelling  rapidly  by  way  of 
Snnagar  and  Kawal  Pindi,  reached  Simla  on  November  4th, 
the  very  day  on  which  the  seven  months*  leave  obtained  at 
Peking  expired.  His  journey  was  a  wonderful  one;  and  the 
explorer's  blue  ribbon — the  (Jold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society — has  sehlom  been  better  earned. 

Captain  Younghusband  describes  two  other  journeys  in  the 
'Heart  of  a  Continent' ;  and  both  of  them,  if  not  so  remarkable 
at  his  first  essay,  are  still  full  of  interest.  In  18^^  be  was 
iirdered  to  enquire  into  a  scries  of  raids  committed  by  the 
chief  of  the  little  mountain  Slate  of  Hunza  upon  the  nomad 
Kirghiz  in  the  neigliliourhood  of  the  Pamirs.  He  seized  the 
opportunity  to  try  and  explore  the  Saltoro  and  Shimsal  passes, 
which  lie  in  the  lofty  icebound  region  of  the  Kara  Koram  range, 
where — as  in  Chaos — 

'A  frozen  coatineut 
Lies  dark  and  wild,  beat  with  perpebial  Btorms 
Of  whirlwind  and  dire  hail,  which  on  firm  land 
ThawB  not,  hut  gathers  heap,  aud  riiiu  Reems 
Of  ancient  pile ;  all  else  deep  enow  and  ice.' 

For  nearly  three  weeks  he  lived  on  the  glaciers,  battling  with 
the  forces  of  Nature  ;  now  scrambling  for  hours  at  a  lime  over 
rocks  and  boulders;  now  steering  his  way  through  a  maze  of 
crevasses;  now  plodding  through  soft  snow  up  to  his  knees; 
amid  frequent  snow-storms  and  intense  cold;  but  in  the  end 
his  gallants  efforta  were  defeated,  for  be  was  unable  to  find  a 
way  over  the  Saltoro  or  to  discover  the  real  Shimsal  Pass. 
After  further  adventure  he  made  his  way  to  Hunza,  and  tried  to 
(lersuade  Safder  Ali,  the  ruling  chief,  to  renounce  his  unneigh- 
bourly practices.  Safder  Ali,  holding,  we  are  told,  the  opinion 
that  the  Queen  of  England  and  the  Czar  of  Russia  were  tribal 
chiefs  of  equal  rank  with  himself,  declined  to  listen  to  reason ; 
but  two  years  later  he  paid  for  his  ignorant  folly,  and,  driven 
from  Hunza  by  a  British  force  under  Colonel  Durand,  was 
forced  to  seek  refuge  in  Chinese  territory. 

In  the  year  following  his  visit  to  Hunza,  Captain  Young- 
husband  was  sent  on  a  roving  commission  to  travel  on  the 
Pamirs.      He  spent  the  winter  at  Kashgar  ;  and  on  his  return 

from 
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from  that  place  by  way  nf  Bozai  Gumbaz  the  sn-calleU  *  Pamir  ' 
iocideot  '  took  place.  Tbe  circumstances  and  the  sequel  are 
well  known  ;  and  we  need  only  observe  that  no  one  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  disagreeable  duty  could  Itnvc  shown  greater  con- 
sideration than  Colonel  Vonoff,  the  Russian  oHicer  in  command. 
Here  we  take  leave  of  Captain  Voungliusband  as  a  traveller ; 
but  the  chapters  in  his  work  dealing  with  Chitral  are  of  especial 
interest  at  the  present  time. 

IJefore  (he  late  disturbance  broke  out.  Captain  Vounghusband 

spent  the  greater  part  of  two  years  in  Chitral  in  the  discharge 

of  his  duties  as  Political   Officer,  and  he  gives  us  his  impres- 

^cions  nf  the  people  and  the  country.      He  dues  not  describe  tbe 

B  liitc  campaign,  nor  Is  it  our  intention  to  do  so.     The  temptation 

is  strong  to  linger  over  the  bright  examples  of  courage  which 

the  rescue  and  the  siege  alike  called   forth;  the  (Juides' action 

on  tbe  Panjkora  river,  where  Battye  fell ;  Kelly's  famous  march 

over  the  Shandur  Pass  ;  Townshend's  vigilance  and  fertility  of 

resource  in  the  defence  of  the  fort  ;  Whitchurch's  gallant  though 

Unarailing  rescue  of  bis    comrade,   Baird  :  Horley^s   brilliant 

**>*^  on  tbe  last  day  of  the  siege  ;  and    tbe  sterling  courage 

aiaplayed  by  the  Native  troops  :  but  we  must  pass  on  to  discuss 

i^riefly  the  decision  by  which  the  Unionist  Government  have 

BP^cided  to  exercise  a  more  eBTective  control  over  the  country 

^ying  between  Kashmir  and  Afghanistan. 

Our  obligations   towards  Kashmir,  the  suzerain  of  Chitral^ 

*5^d  our  own  interests  alike  compel   us    to    prevent    any  oul- 

**«Jir    interference  with    the  latter  State.     Chitral   has  been  in 

''^^cent  years  a  vassal  of  Afghanistan,  and  this  is  .1  good  and 

*^fficieut  reason  for  fearing  Afghan  intrigue.     Russian  officers 

^^^ve  passed  through  the  country,  and  can  appreciate  the  position 

^*iich  commands  one  if  not  two  of  the  easiest  passes  over  this 

l^«rt  of  the  Hindu  Kush.     Thus  the  fear  of  foreign  influence  is 

^j  DO  means   imaginary ;  and   the  history   of  the   past,  which 

^^ows  that  the  Chttralis  are  unable  to  stand  alone  and  need  the 

*Xipport  of  a  strong  Power,  makes  the  danger  still  more  real, 

'^ivcn  good  communications    by    way    of    Peshawur    and    the 

-^ialakand,  we  shall  not  have  the  least  difficulty  in  maintaining 

^^ontrol  over  the  country.     The  people  are  light-hearted,  genial, 

^nd  contented ;  they  are  fund  uf  sport  and  are  easily  led  ;  and, 

'^^ith  the  possible  exception  of  some  of  the  Adamzadas  or  minor 

■Cobles,   there    arc    no    elements   of   intrigue   in   Chitral   itself. 

'XWn,  again,  the  step  now  taken  has  a  finality  which  is  rare  in 

*  meuure  of  the  kind  ;  for,  since  we  become  coterminous  with 

Afghanistan,  our  further  advance  is  barred.      We  have  obtained 

A  position  important  from  a  strategic,  as  well  as  from  a  political, 

standpoint; 
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standpoint ;  we  arc  left  without  any  real  rival  on  the  south  of 
the  Hindu  Kush ;  and  as  against  invasion  from  the  north  we 
have  the  finest  land  barrier  in  the  world — an  almost  impassable 
mountain  range.  To  retire  from  a  position  once  attained,  if  it 
can  honestly  be  avoided,  is  a  mistake  in  Oriental  politics.  If 
Russia  has  a  higher  reputation  than  England  in  Central  Asia, 
it  is  because  she  has  never  gone  back ;  whereas  our  two  with- 
drawals from  Afghanistan  are  attributed  to  weakness. 

Some  able  opponents  of  Lord  Salisbury's  policy  have  argued 
that  his  decision  would  embarrass  the  finances  of  India;  hue 
this  objection  seems  to  be  answered  by  the  recently  publisbe 
official  correspond ence,  in  which  the  extra  annual  expendilu 
entailed    is  estimated   at  the   moderate   sum   uf   25^    lakhs 
rupees,   or   (say)    150,000/.     Other  critics   have  compared  t 
occupation  of  Chitral  to  placing  a  ladder  against  your  wall  U 
the  convenience  of  burglars.     But  it  would  be  wise,  we  submi 
if  burglars  were  about,  to  bolt  the  door  of  an  outhouse  leadi 
into  your  dwelling-house.     Metaphor,  in  short,  is  not  argume 
Again,  our  position  at  Chitral  is  admittedly  not  tenable   unl 
the  road  from  Peshawur  can  be  kept  open  ;  and  it  is  ui^ed  ttrr^st 
the  fanatical   and    intractable   nature  of  the  Swatis  and  otl^rr^er 
tribes  on  the  line  must  make  this  hazardous  and  difficult.     Si^fcJiJ 
their  opposition  to  General   Low  was  not  so  strenuous  as  hzsad 
been  expected,  and  probably  the  influence   of  the  MuUas,        ajj 
powerful  in   the  lifetime  of  the  late  Akhoond,  is  now  wani.  n^ 
This  view   is  supported  by  the   fact  that  the   political  offic^ejy 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  arranging  for  the  protection  of     the 
road.     Some  sections,  indeed,   of  the  Swatis  so  appreciate     the 
little  they   have   seen   of  our   rule   that  they  have  persistenl/y 
petitioned  the  British  Government  to  take  over  their  countiy; 
and,  when  the  local  officers  told  them  that  this  was  impossibly 
the  headmen  were  anxious  to  go  to  Simla  and  see  the  Viceroy 
himself  on   the  subject.     After  this,  it  is   idle  to  talk  of  in 
breach  of  faith  in  regard  to  General  Low's  proclamation. 
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2.  Autobiographical  Notes  by  ffilliam  Bell  Scott,  Edited  by  W, 
Minto.     Two  vols.     London,  1892. 

3.  Dcmte  Gabriel  Rossetti :  a  Record  and  a  Study.  By  William 
Sharp.     London,  1892. 

4.  Recollections  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  By  T.  Hall  Caine. 
London,  1882. 

0.  Danic  Gabriel  Rossetti »     By  Joseph  Knight.     London,  1887. 

6.  The  Portfolio,  No.  5.  May,  1894.  By  F.  G.  Stephens. 
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7.  Collected  Works  of  Dante  Gabriel  Roxsetti.  Two  vols, 
London,  1886. 

DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI,  painter  and  jwet,  as 
depicted  in  biographies  by  fellow^artists,  in  criticisms 
tad  descriptions  by  friends  and  admirers,  has  been  constantly 
More  the  public  since  his  death  in  1882.  To  this  literature 
liii  brother,  Mr.  William  Rossetti,  has  added  a  Memoir  and 
Letters  in  two  volumes.  It  is  a  chapter  of  family  history  this 
tine,  chicHy  drawn  from  Gabriel's  cxirrespondence  with  his 
^ilj;  and  a  chapter  of  great  importance  it  will  remain.  It  is 
io  the  letters  addressed  to  his  mother  that  we  find  the  fuElest 
wlf-portraiture  of  a  man  little  given  to  write  about  himself  and 
hi>  aims.  *  Fact  1  can  give,'  he  says  to  her,  *  and  descriptions 
"f  ioct  ]  can  make :  but  to  write  about  a  subject  bents  me.* 
RcBections,  however,  and  touches  of  ^rim  and  happy  fancy  meet 
^undnntly  in  the  Letters.  In  Mr.  William  Ru5setti*s  Memoir, 
tbe  preference  given  to  fact  over  sentiment  bas  been  expanded 
loto  too  great  an  abundance  of  details  about  ill-health,  money 
Kff&in,  chloral,  the  death-bed,  &c.,  which  leave  the  reader 
"outisfied,  and  wishing  to  hear  more  about  the  movement  in 
v\  and  literature  with  which  Dante  Rossetti  is  identified.  It 
i>  now  time  to  look  for  some  more  complete  account  of  this 
noTement,  and  of  his  connexion  with  it,  than  has  yet  been 
pvei).  And  we  hope  that  some  qualified  writer  may  undertake 
tbe  task. 

The  world  which  scoffed  at  Pre-Raphaelltes  fifty  years  ago 
^  learnt,  if  not  to  like  the  school,  at  least  to  treat  it  with 
Aspect.  Whether  Rossetti  and  his  companions  founded  a  School 
U  all,  or  only  revolted  against  and  upset  some  old  idols,  may 
nill  be  disputed  ;  for  it  is  as  hard  to  screw  up  the  English  mind 
to  an  artistic  as  to  a  dogmatic  level  ;  and  that  we  are  not  a 
converted  nation  may  be  judged  from  the  walls  of  the  Academy 
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and  the  popular  priots.  Let  n  new  Matthew  Arnold  aritef  and 
he  will  6nd  that  PhiHistia  is  still  glad  to  keep  a  firm  hold 
of  the  British  public.  Any  new  dogma  or  practice  in  art  or 
literature  hai  at  first  a  hard  time  of  it.  If  it  is  sufficiently 
robust,  it  survives,  and  to  some  degree  leavens  the  lump.  But 
the  nation  does  not  accept  a  new  thing*  willingly  ;  the  days 
are  gone  (perhaps  nut  fur  ever)  when  a  new  invention,  like  that 
of  the  Perj)endicular  Style  or  the  Italian  Renaissance,  effaced 
the  old  landmarks  and  was  accepted  without  question  in  all 
corners  of  England. 

In  saying  this,  we  do  nut  furget  that  the  British  public  wishes 
to  admire  high  art,  and  Is  aware  that  novelties  must  be  tolerated 
and  eccentricities  given  a  fair  trial.  It  submits  to  the  existence 
of  a  Burne  Jones,  a  Swinburne,  and  even  a  Whistler  ;  professes 
to  believe  in  Ruskin,  and  has  given  up  its  drawing-rooms  to 
Morris.  Yet  it  goes  on  palling  down  memorials  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  or  spoiling  them  by  restoration,  and  sets  up  vxilgar  or 
unmeaning  monuments  of  its  own.  Our  building  and  glass- 
painting  arc  done  by  contract,  our 'engraving  by  process,  our 
sculpture  in  wood  and  stone  by  the  foot-run.  We  have  no 
inventors  but  mechanical  inventors:  as  the  Pasha  in  'Kothea' 
said,  it  is  all  wheels  and  steam, 

\o,  we  are  not  converted  ;  our  hearts  are  not  in  the  right 
place  \ct.  The  Pre-Raphaelites  have  not  persuaded  us  that 
there  is  no  art  so  good  as  Early  Florentine  Christian  art ; 
neither  have  they  made  as  abjure  the  Renaissance,  nor  exploded 
all  the  old  notions  about  composition,  balance  of  colour, 
chiaroscuro,  perspective,  and  so  on  ;  nor  deposed  Sir  Joshuft ; 
nor  prei'ailed  upon  art  students  to  go  'straight  to  Nature'; 
nor  ab«liBhe<I  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  indeed  (me  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  is  now  enthroned  as  President. 
For  all  that,  the  movement  of  which  Pre-Rnphaelitism  was  a 
part  has  not  failed,  and  the  Brethren  themselves  are  the  most 
conspicuous  names  in  the  history  of  British  art  during  the 
past  fifty  years.  They  have  opened  a  door  to  let  in  new 
sunshine,  like  that  which  glides  into  the  mirror  from  the 
garden  walk  in  Rosaetti*s  *  Lilith.'  They  have,  as  fellow-helpers 
with  Ruskin,  leavened  the  world  of  English  art.  And  in 
particular  they  have  originated  a  school  of  decorative  design 
which  seems  to  have  in  it  that  vitality  and  expansion  which 
distinguish  a  real  school  from  a  set  of  imitators.  In  every 
department  of  decorative  art,  metal-work,  furniture,  wall-papers, 
chintzes  and  hangings,  embroidery,  pottery,  the  seed  has  sprung 
up  and  multiplied.  The  pupils  of  Pugin  could  only  design 
their  poppy-heads  and  monstrances  by  shifting  the  kaleidoscope 
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Hof  firteenth-ceniury    Gothic,    never   inventing    anything  new. 

Mr.  Morrii's  craftsmen,  taught  by  him    to  go  to  Nature,  not 

U)  aothority,  whilst  treating  design  in  the  spirit  oi'  a  6nc  art, 

hare  nut  over-reached  themselves  hy  trying  to  be  too  sublime; 

anJ  where  but  one    master  can    paint  a  '  Venus  Verticordia," 

a  bundred    disciples,   like    the   happy    village    carpenters    and 

^kiuons  in    Mr.   Ruskin's    Utopia,  can    work    in    Mr.    Morris's 

Ibchool,  not  as  initiators^   but  as  interpreters  of  its  secret  and 

method.      William  Alorris,  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Hossctti, 

hu  pointed    the   way  ;    and  if  the    Pre-Kapbaelites    had  done 

no  more  than    to  spread   the  desire   and  the  craft  of  beautiful 

design,  they  would  have  done  for  the  art  of  their  country  more 

tlun  they  intended,  though  not  what  they  intended.      When  the 

English  have  again  become  a  nation  of  designers,  we  may  hope 

for  a  school,  not  a  coterie,  of  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects. 

High  Art  has  its  head  in  the  clouds,  but  its  feet  on  the  earth. 

li  can  prosper  only    in   a    people   who   live   among    beautiful 

tluDgs,  and  have  a  common  sense  of  beauty.     Till  that  is  born 

ipiia,  there  will  be  no  national  art ;    and  till  there  is  a  national 

ui,  the   Iwst  artists  will    be   criers   in   the   wilderness,  as  were 

Kwietti  and  his  fellows. 

H''hat  then  was  the  P.R.B.  and  what  has  it  done  for  art  in. 
juigland?  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  they  were  a  company 
of  original  men  who  preached  a  return  to  Nature.  Legions  of 
ptodigal  sons  have  been  returning  to  Nature  since  at  least  the 
M^ys  of  Rousseau,  and  finding  no  fatted  calf  prepared  for  them. 
[•W  is  it  enough  to  say  that  they  killed  the  old  conventions 
J<inr  to  the  minds  of  Academicians  of  fifty  years  ago.  Those 
foJd  conventions  were  dying  and  did  not  need  to  be  killed,  and 
^ir  conventions  have  succeeded  them.  Nor  are  wc  much  the 
^Iter  for  priH-laiming  that  they  revived  the  study  of  Giotto, 
Orcagna,  and  Masaccio  to  the  exclusion  of  Michael  Angelo 
*Ad  Raphael.  The  world  would  have  been  poorer  if  they  had 
I  l^one  so  ;  but  they  did  not.  Nur,  again,  that  they  revived  the 
Bkidy  of  the  mediaeval  poets — Leigh  Hunt  and  his  circle  had 
^^  that  going  long  before  ;  and  all  mere  revivals  are  galvanizing 
^r  dead  things.  In  fact  the  P.R.B.  did  for  the  movement  no 
^^rethan  was  to  be  expected  from  a  small  band  of  '  exceedingly 
Bbung  men  of  stubborn  instincts  and  positive  self-trust,  and 
^with  little  natural  perception  of  beauty,*  painting  •  in  a  temper 
*^f  rcsistaiice.* 

The  *  Pre-Raphaelite  movement'  has  been  much  misunder- 
stood.  It  was  originally  a  protest  against  convention  made  by  a 
^nisU  knot  of  young  men  united  in  a  *  League  of  Sincerity,'  the 
^^^ttA  of  which  (says  one  of  its  members)  was  *an  endeavour 
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to  encourage  and  enforce  an  entire  adherence  to  the  simplicity 
of  Nature  ;  and  also  to  direct  attention,  as  an  auxiliarv  medium, 
to  the  comparattvelv  lew  works  which  Art  has  yet  produced  in 
this  spirit.'  They  shocked  the  public  by  paintings  which 
rebelled  against  accepted  rules^  and  offended  a  much  smaller 
public  by  issuing  an  obscure  periodical  'The  Germ/ coataialng 
etchings  remarkable  rather  in  intention  than  for  execution, 
poems  characterised  by  crudity  as  well  as  by  beauty  and  origi- 
nality, and  essays  in  which  sincerity  was  upheld  as  the  secret 
of  the  true  interpretation  of  Nature,  and  painters  are  advised  to 
return  to  the  purer  art  which  prevailed  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  before  Raphael  and  bis  followers  established 
the  *  Grand  Style/  The  protest  thus  made  was  warmly  seconded 
by  Mr.  Huskin,  whose  Notes  on  the  Academy  pictures  instructed 
the  public  how  to  estimate  the  qualities  of  works  by  Hossetti, 
Millais,  H.  Hunt,  and  others,  which  even  without  such  recog- 
nition cnuld  not  have  remained  obscure. 

Mr.  Ruskin*s  relation  to  the  P.R.B.  is  set  forth  by  himself 
in  the  Preface  to  his  Tract  *  Pre-Raphaelitiazn,*  published  in 
1851  :— 

*  Eight  years  ago  ...  I  ventured  to  give  the  following  advice  to 
the  young  artists  of  England :  "  They  should  go  to  Nature  in  all 
Ringlcness  of  heart,  and  walk  with  her  laboriou8ly  and  tnistingly, 
having  no  other  thought  but  how  host  to  penotrato  her  meaning; 
rejecting  nothing,  selecting  nothing,  and  scorning  nothing  " — advice 
which,  whetlier  bad  or  good,  involved  infinite  lalMur  and  humiliation 
in  tho  following  it,  and  was  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  rejectod. 

'  It  has,  however,  at  laet  been  carried  out,  to  the  very  letter,  by  a 
group  of  men  who,  for  their  reward,  have  been  asBailed  with  the 
most  Bourriluus  abuse  which  1  ever  i-ecollect  seeing  issue  from  the 
public  press,' 

Their  strength  was  *  a  totally  independent  and  sincere  method 
of  study.'  Their  weakness  was  the  weakness  oi  all  schools  of 
protest,  antagonism,  a  negative  rather  than  a  positive  attitude. 
No  alliance  was  ever  permanently  cemented  by  a  common 
antipathy ;  and  when  the  protest  of  these  brethren  was  made> 
they  soon  fell  apart. 

Let  us  hear  Rossetti  himself  on  this.  Speaking  of  the  '  English 
School,'  *  There  is  now,'  he  said  to  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  *no  Kng- 
lish  School  whatever';  and  on  being  asketl  whether  the  three 
or  four  painters  who  started  with  him  in  life  did  not  deserve 
the  name, — 

'  Not  at  all,'  ho  replied,  *  unless  it  is  Brown,  and  he's  more  French 
than  English.     Jlont  and  Jones  have  no  more  claim  to  the  namo 
I  have.     As  for  all  the  prattle  about  Pre-Baphaelitituo,  I  coiifetf 
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t  you  that  1  am  weary  of  it.  and  long  havo  boon.  Wliy  slioald  we  go 
on  talktDg  about  tbu  visionary  Taoiiies  of  half-a-dozon  boys  ?  We*re 
»ll  grown  oat  of  them,  I  hope,  by  now.  .  .  .  What  yoa  call  tbo 
"toOTement"  was  serious  enough,  but  the  banding  tcjgethor  under 
thai  title  va^  all  a  joke.  We  Iiad  at  that  time  a  |)houonienal  antipathy 
tn  Ae  Academy,  and  in  sheer  love  of  being  outhiwed  signed  oar 
ftctnrea  with  the  wcU-kno\ni  initials/ 

Hit  own  chief  contributions  to  *  The  Germ'  were  the  "  Blessed 
Damozel  "  and  a  story  called  "  Hand  and  Soul,'*  written  at  a 
lingle  sitting,  in  five  hours  uf  a  winter  night.  It  purports  to  be 
Ihe  experience  of  a  medirrval  painter,  Chiaro  dell'  Erma,  who 
Htu  convinced  at  once  of  insincerity  in  art  and  of  a  call  to  art 
br  observing  that  the  famous  painter  Giunta  Pisano  had  no 
Ihsoo  to  teach  him,  and  that  be  was  himself  the  *  Master  of 
tbis  man.*  He  flies,  like  Faust,  to  gay  and  varied  life  ;  like 
Fint,  to  find  it  unsatisfying.  Then  a  noble  jealousy  urges 
bin  to  outdo  by  solitary  study  the  fame  of  a  certain  young 
ptintcr,  Bonaventura  of  Lucca.  He  gains  fame,  but  not  con- 
i^ntment.  'Worship  and  service  are  in  his  heart  ;  the  Lady  of 
hi«  spirit,  the  ideal  of  Art,  had  never  ceased  to  smile  upon 
huD — but  he  becomes  aware  that  his  worship  and  service  is 
■otnetimes  a  kind  of  peace-offering,  *  made  to  God  and  to  his 
fwn  loul  for  the  eager  selfishness  of  his  aim.'  He  loses 
fOBiage,  and  with  it  Fame,  Faith,  and  the  hope  of  Peace.  But 
in  his  despondency  he  is  reassured  by  a  vision  of  his  own  soul 
ia  the  guise  of  a  Lady,  who  discourses  with  him,  asking  him — 

'Why  abouldtft  thou  rise  up  onJ  tell  Qod  Ho  is  not  content? 
^tHe  hath  set  in  tliino  heart  to  do,  that  do  thou.  ...  He  hath 
BO  bssd  to  bow  beneath,  nor  a  foot  that  thou  shoulilst  kiss  it.  .  .  . 
VUialony  'iW  haih  He  cried  unto  tfiee,  mi/ing,  *^  My  Mun,  hnd  me 
^  ihoaJdiTj  for  1  fall"?  .  .  .  Know  that  there  ifl  but  this  means 
Vwreby  thou  mayest  servo  God  with  mau :  Sot  thine  hand  and  thy 
^  to  servo  man  with  God.* 

it  is  not  difficult  to  see  under  this  allegory  the  paintcr*s  own 
i<ieal.  Art  for  Art's  sake  was  in  his  view  the  truest  worship. 
And  whatever  disorders  there  may  have  been  in  his  life,  he 
lerer  lost  sight  of  this  end. 

He  was  not  to  be  restrained  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
Brotherhood.  The  Italian  and  mediaeval  colour  of  "  Hand  and 
Soul"  indicate  a  phase  through  which  his  mind  was  passing, 
ud  an  influence  which  never  left  him  :  but  the  pedantry  of  the 
'tDorement'  would  always  have  been  distasteful  to  him — and 
<l  wu  not  long  before  his  '  medisevalisms '  gave  place  to  larger 
conceptions.     VVhat  he  retained  to  the  last  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
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creed  was  the  determination  never  to  be  content  with  anything 
short  of  the  best  that  be  could  do.  With  Rossetti  there  was  no 
descending  to  the  level  of  public  taste,  no  acquiescence  in 
second  best,  no  acceptance  of  convention  for  truth.  He  did  not 
care  for  popularity,  and  he  did  not  win  it. 

Mr.  Ruskin  lays  as  the  base  of  noble  art  three  foundation 
stones,— Truth,  Beauty,  Relation.  We  suppose  all  artists  of 
alt  schools  would  accept  them  ;  and  we  may  add  the  annulare 
Junflftmcninm  of  invention.  What  special  stone,  apart  from 
these,  was  laid  by  the  Bnitherhood  ?  Part  ot  their  work  was 
destructive — they  attacked  the  Royal  Academy  with  axes  and 
hammers,  and  destroyed  a  g;ood  deal  of  rubbish  ;  though 
whether  it  was  worth  while  to  do  away  with  Haddon  Hall, 
Cattermole's  Cavaliers  and  Leslie's  Shakspcarian  puppets,  to  set 
up  in  their  sten<I  mediaeval  Florence  and  the  *  Morte  d'Arthar,' 
may  be  doubted.  But  they  took  these  subjects  io  hand  with 
more  conviction  and  a  higher  purpose  than  their  jiredecessors, 
and  infused  their  works  with  a  wider  human  interest,  a 
warmer  passion,  and  a  livelier  imagination.  ^They  were 
resolute  to  sec  fur  themselves,  and  to  ^  study  Nature'  not  by 
the  stages  of  the  Flat,  the  Round,  and  the  Life,  but  by  putting 
down  faithfully  and  laboriously  what  they  saw,  not  what  they 
were  told  to  see.  And  if  they  sometimes  seemed  to  make 
Truth  identical  with  detail,  and  left  Beauty  apart  to  run  after 
facts,  at  any  rate  (says  Ruskin)  they  made  themselves  *  as 
superior  to  the  old  Prc-Raphaclites  in  skill  and  drawinjs^  as 
they  were  inferior  in  grace  of  design.*  We  need  only,  in  illus- 
tration of  this,  compare  Millais's  *  Autumn  Leaves,*    Rossetti*^ 

*  How  they  met  themselves  in  the  Wood,*  Hunt's  *  Claudio  and 
Isabella,*  with    Facd's    *  Both    Father   and   Mother,"    Eastlake's 

*  Suffer    the     little    Children,*     Leslie's    *  Sancho     Panxa  *     ot" 

*  Malvolio/  popular  pictures  of  the  day.      Here  they  were  noc 
merely  iconoclasts,  hut  harbingers  of  a  new  system:  and  in  all 
movements,    what     is     worth     considering    is    rather    the    new 
teaching  than  the  revolt  against  the  old.     Thus  in  the  Renais- 
sance we  think  of  the  New  Learning  more  than  of  the  defeat  of 
Scholasticism  ;  in  the  Romantic  school,  more  of  what  wasadde</ 
by    Wordsworth    and    Keats  than  of   the  decay  of  the    heroic 
COtiplct;  in  the  Oxford  Revival,  more  of  the  Sacramental   idea 
than   the  discredited   Calvinism  and   Latitudinarianism  of   the 
preceding  centuries.      Elevation  of  subject,  *  a  totally  indcpen* 
dent  and  sincere  method  of  study,'  a  new  conception  of  beauty^ 
the  new  Romantic  school  may  claim  to  have  introduced  fniil- 
fully  ;  but  what  they  specially  upheld  through  evil   and   good 
report  was  the  doctrine  of  sincerity. 

Onj 
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On   the   other  hand,  thej  sometimes  stumbled,  it  may   be 
from  rcbolliousness,  in  the  matter  of  Relation. 

Here  we  have  a  terra  so  comprehensive  (or  so  vagae)  that  it 
i«  difficult  to  fix  it  to  a  meaning:  for  anything  may  have 
relation  to  anything  else.  A  picture  has  it,  or  has  it  not,  in 
in«  proportion  of  colour  to  colour,  form  to  form,  idea  to  idea. 
If  the  Pre-Raphaelite  painted  all  objects  with  equal  care 
umI  skill,  so  that  for  instance  the  buttons  on  a  man's  coat  are 
u  importarrt  as  his  eyes;  or  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  are 
u  conspicuous  as  Hamlet;  or  the  swallow  flitting  across  the 
Uodscape  at  twenty  feet  distance  is  drawn  with  as  close  obser- 
TMce  as  the  flower  in  the  foreground, — if  he  treats  that  fraction 
of  a  square  foot  which  is  occupied  by  a  human  face  with  no 
more  attention  than  he  gives  to  a  stone  or  a  tree-trunk  of  equal 
(iimeosions,  he  may  obey  the  law  of  truth,  but  he  breaks  that  of 
Riation.  VV'e  heard  a  critic  the  other  day  praising  a  portrait 
in  which  the  clasped  hands  were  little  more  than  a  tangle  of 
vbite,  *  because  the  spectator,  looking  at  the  face,  would  see  the 
baods  indistinctly.'  In  point  of  fact  the  picture  was  unfinishe<l, 
«m1  the  painter  intended!  to  give  the  hands  their  due :  but  this 
^  in  instance,  had  it  been  as  the  critic  supposed,  of  relation 
*Bperseding  truth;  just  as  in  some  extremely  'sincere*  Pre- 
lUphaclitc  pictures  truth  may  have  superseded  relation. 

If  we  may  be  permitted  a  digression  here,  we  would  ask  the 
fttder  to  compare  the  *  Impressionist '  school  with  that  of 
^ncerity.  In  one  sense  it  is  a  matter  of  focus.  The  impres- 
sionist sees  things  as  at  a  distance,  or  as  a  short-sighted  man 
Sees  them,  between  the  eyelashes.  He  harmonises  a  whole 
•ceae  at  a  distance  at  which  a  face  is  little  more  than  a  point  of 
light.  His  object  is  to  subordinate  detail  to  unity,  to  give 
their  true  '  value '  to  atmosphere  and  distance,  and  to  present  a 
tingle  scene  at  a  single  moment.  Add  to  this  the  maxim  a 
iravers  un  temperament^  and  we  have  the  poetical,  and  in  its 
Own  sense  sincere,  comprehensiveness  of  Turner  or  of  Whistler. 
The  subject  is  viewed  by  the  mind  as  well  as  by  the  eye;  and 
if  the  mind  sees  rightly,  we  hare  a  poem  as  well  as  a  picture. 
Either  method  is  lawful :  that  of  the  Pre-Knphaelite  realist  has 
tnore  hnmilitVi  thai  of  the  impressionist  more  experience. 
The  humbler  path  is  the  safer,  and  the  only  right  road  for  the 
loamer.  Hut  those  who  have  learnt  art  by  faithful  study  of 
detail  may  go  on,  as  Turner,  Kossetti,  and  Millais,  to  walk  by 
their  own  rules. 

in  the  higher  meaning  of  relation,  the  subordination  of 
Wts  to  ideas,  the  telling  of  a  story,  impressing  an  aspect  of 
^icuily,  pointing  a  moral  or  a  sentiment — which  are  all  one — 

the 
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the  Pre-Raphae!ites  seldom  failed.  The  slory  of  "Th« 
Shepherd,"  for  instance,  is  told  laboriously,  so  that  the  nun 
may  'grunt  and  sweat*  under  the  load  of  detail.  Give  it  tinu 
and  it  produces  its  efifect;  but  not  as  *Tbe  Fighting  Temerairi 
or  *The  Sun  of  Venice,*  where  the  impression  is  struck  at  one 
and  enriched  and  deepened  hy  study  of  the  details.  C 
compare  Albert  Diirer*s  drawinjrs  of  the  Passion  with  t| 
Crucifixion  in  the  School  of  San  Kocco.  In  the  one  we  asceii 
from  the  facts  to  the  idea ;  in  the  other  the  idea  is  stamps 
victoriously  at  a  glance.  Both  are  instances  of  relation;  bj 
the  one  method  is  higher  and  more  poetical  than  the  other. 

If  we  may  give  a  further  and  a  different  meaning  to  the  iror 
Relation,  and  apply  it  to  the  attitude  of  the  painter  in  regar 
to  his  own  time,  we  think  that  here  these  painters  sometime 
struck  a  false  note. 

*Our  highest  modern  romantic  literature,*  says  Mr.  Ruskiti 
*  has  in  all  cases  remained  strongest  in  dealing  with  com 
temporary  fact.*  And  the  same  is  or  should  be  true  of  painting 
A  movement  which  means  to  prosper  must  be  in  accordafid 
with  the  spirit  of  the  day ;  and  if  it  is  only  a  return  to  byg 
it  will  be  affectetl  and  short-lived. 

It  must  always  be  so.  The  early  Renaissance  wa 
embodiment  of  contemporary,  that  is,  late  mediaeval  feeling  H 
classical  forms.  The  retjellion  against  convention  in  art,  faic 
and  morals,  which  Is  its  essence,  is  the  same  as  that  whio 
showed  itself  at  an  earlier  date  in  the  heresies  of  the  Emperr: 
Frederick  II. ;  in  the  gurgoyles,  the  fabliaux^  the  alchemy  aoo 
magic  of  the  Gothic  period.  The  rebellion  of  ideas  began  ii 
the  region  of  religion,  hut  soon  hardened  into  new  formttlal 
The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  take  it  into  sctenC 
and  philosophy  :  but  the  complete  revolt,  which  is  the  nei 
beginning,  is  first  seen  in  Rousseau. 

In  so  far  as  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  aimed  at  sinceritj 
and  abjured  convention,  in  accordance  with  the  tendency  C 
the  day, — a  tendency  of  revolt  against  established  hypocruied 
indicated  by  the  writings  of  Carlylc  amongst  others, — am 
dating  from  the  influences  which  brought  about  Parliameotac 
reform,  it  was  likely  to  live  and  bear  fruit.  In  so  far  as  ' 
attempted  to  revive  the  mediaeval  spirit,  it  was  likely  to  fail. 

The  Brotherhood  and  the  Gothic  revivalists  tried  to  brtn 
about  a  Renaissance  of  mediaeval  feeling, — a  thing  impossibli 
or,  if  possible,  artificial  and  witliout  vitality.  Mediarvalisi 
without  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  the  feudal  or  patriarchi 
relation  of  rulers  and  ruled,  the  gests  of  arms,  the  troubadour 
courts   of  honour  and    courts   of   love,    convents   and   castle) 


Imgbts,  schoolmen  and  magficians, — with  nothing  to  justify  its 
D»me  but  a  'revived*  Gothic,  and  some  return  to  Roman 
belief  and  ritual, — is  an  empty  busk.  It  cannot  exist,  except  in 
Dame,  among  a  society  governed  by  economical  laws,  machinery, 
rsilways  and  telegraphs,  popular  education  in  schools  and  by 
the  press;  and  even  Mr.  \Vm.  Morris  would  not  wish  to  return 
to  the  dulness,  the  ferocity,  the  inequality  and  injustice,  the 
grotsness  and  licentiousness,  which  arc  the  dark  side  of 
nedisral  life.  The  heroes  and  saints  of  the  Middle  Ages 
shine  by  contrast  with  the  blackness  of  their  times;  and  it  is 
DO  paradox  to  assert  that  the  nineteenth  century  is  nearer  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  than  were  the  Ages  of  Failb. 

^Ve  need  not,  for  all  this,  condemn  the  sentiment  of  regret 
and  retrospection  which,  beginning  from  the  Romanticism  of 
La  Motte  Fouque  and  Goethe,  took  an  English  shape  in  the 
Wiverley  novels,  the  Gothicism  of  Fugin  (an  artist  unjustly 
belittled  by  Ruskin),  the  return  under  the  influence  o(  the 
Oxford  movement,  first  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  Caroline 
(liriaes,  and  then  t(»  that  of  the  English  Church  as  it  existed 
before  the  Reformation.  Even  so  staunch  a  Protestant  as 
Froude  wrote  lovingly  of  England  in  the  fifteenth  century; 
and  not  to  forget  its  forefathers  is  the  mark  of  a  wise  and 
nnderstanding  people,  whether  they  be  Romans,  Italians,  or 
tngjisbmen.  Bat  this  can  be  done  without  the  falsetto  of  a 
^un  Revivalism.  We  laugh  at  the  Brutuses  and  Timoleons 
of  the  French  Revolution — but  to  spend  our  lives  in  mourning 
■iver  the  disappearance  of  chivalry  is  a  vicious  sentimentalism, 
*n<]  cannot  help  to  solve  the  problems  which  our  own  age  is 
tailed  upon  to  meet. 

Whilst  glorifying  the  Middle  Ages,  the  young  reformers  fell 

iDto  the  mistake,  natural  to  young  men,  of  condemning  too  in- 

diicriminately  the  generation  which  preceded  their  own.     The 

^Mbionablc  painters  of  1820-1^50  bad  plcasetl  their  own  time. 

Fakliion  is  not  criticism,  and  favours  much   that  will  not  wear 

lung.     But  criticism  may  learn  of  fashion.     The  picture,  book, 

costDme,  gesture,  which  fashion  has  accepted,  has  in    it   some 

'distinction.'     The  world    has  looked  at   it  and   not  found  it 

ridiculous.     It   may   have    no    more   solid    merit,    but    it   has 

established  its   position   so  far.      Look   at  Janet's   drawings  of 

tlie  French  Court,  Reynolds's  and  Gainsborough's  fine  ladies, 

Hogarth's     high     life    interiors,    Cruikshank's    illustrations    of 

Pierce  Egan's  books ;  look  at  the  world  as  depicted  by  Fepys, 

Horsce     VValpolc,    Captain    Gronow,    and    Charles    GrevtUe. 

U  may   be  vicious  and   frivolous^  but  it  has   lived  ;  and  if  it 

caa  make  no  apology,  it  needs  none.     It  has  lived,  and  artists 
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bave  shared  in  it  and  been  artists  still.  An  artist  who  has 
pleased  liis  contemporaries  has  proved  a  title  to  respect.  The 
wise  critic  may  not  approve  or  like  such  painters  aa  Elty, 
Cattermole,  Leslie,  and  Maclise.  But  he  will  show  his  wisdom 
in  acknowledging  that  these  painters  rose  alwjve  the  level  of 
their  time,  and  in  pointing  out  their  merits,  not  their  short- 
comings. Criticism  is  sometimes  too  antagonistic  to  fashion, 
sometimes  too  much  influenced  hy  it :  protesters  and  revolcers 
are  certain  to  undervalue  what  they  oppose. 

We  say  this,  because  at  the  present  day  the  critics  are 
banded  against  academic  conventions.  Much  of  the  praise 
which  is  lavished  upon  liossetti  and  the  Med iseval ists,  Whistler 
and  the  Impressionists,  Watts  and  the  Mystics,  Degas  and 
the  Realists,  is  anintelligent,  because  it  is  based  chiefly  on 
antagonism,  and  does  not  weigh  impartially  the  relative  merits 
of  different  points  of  view.  Rossetti  in  confounding  all  previous 
schools  under  the  term  '  slosh '  is  as  much  out  of  court  as 
Ruskin  in  ignoring  Dutch  painting,  or  Reynolds  in  seeing 
no  beauty  outside  the  limits  of  the  Grand  Style.  Rossetti  is 
rebuked  by  Reynolds,  Reynolds  by  Gainsborough.  And  wa 
go  to  Ruskin  to  learn  what  to  admire,  not  what  to  blame. 

Rossetti  and  his  friends  were,  in  spite  of  themselves,  working 
in  the  spirit  of  the  English  school  which  they  denounced.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  English  have  not  the  eiprit  Latin,  with 
its  respect  for  authority  expressed  in  the  formulas  of  past  expe- 
rience. The  •  English  spirit '  which  M.  Chcsneau  •  contrasts 
with  it  is  the  independent,  national  spirit,  present  in  everything 
we  do.  We  love  to  break  rules  in  literature  and  art,  as  in  law 
and  theology  :  ours  is  a  variety  of  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  mind, 
not  formalized  as  in  Germany  by  Roman  law,  nor  academically 
exact  like  the  French,  nor  born  and  nursed  in  art  like  the  Italians. 
The  English  school  (for,  after  all,  we  have  a  school)  is  ona 
of  out-of-doors  art.  It  does  not  breathe  freely  in  the  studio  ;  it 
loves  the  antique  as  much  and  as  little  as  a  barrister  loves  the 
Classics  which  he  read  at  school  and  college.  The  English 
artist  sees  through  his  own  eyes,  not  through  those  of  the  *  great 
Masters.'  He  does  not  snfBciently  respect  the  canons  laid 
down  by  their  experience,  and  so  he  is  often  bizarre,  and  wants 
both  science  and  taste;  but  bis  knowledge  is  his  own,  gained 
by  failure  as  well  as  success.  English  art  is  individual,  and 
in  that  sense  does  not  readily  fall  into  a  school  ;  but  it  is  a 
school,  the  motto  of  which  is  knowledge  gained  by  esperieoc^ 
not  by  teaching.  *  im 

*  *  Tlio    English    School    of    Pomting,'    by    Ernest    ChMnosn.      Engllab 
Translation.    UmdoD,  18S5. 
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le  Prc-KnphacIitL's  then,  standing;  stiff  in  antagonism,  and 

beiag  preacbcrs  as  well  as  painters,  lent  some  colour    to    the 

chaises  brought  agaio»t  them,  often  violently  and  insultingly, 

of  sacrificing  truth  to  detail,  beauty  to  strangeness  and  novelty, 

of  adopting  an  artilicial  attitude  towards  the  present  and   the 

past,    and    of   underrating    the    experience    of   the  artists   who 

preceded  them.     And  to  these  may  be  added  the   accusation, 

not  without  foundation,  that  there  is  something  of  wilfulness  in 

their  choice  of  a  point  of  departure — *  At  the  feet  of  Giotto  and 

Orcagna  .  .  .  and  of  Albert  Durer  we  have  begun  again,  and 

God  be  with  us* — which  commended  itself  to  their  j>er8onal 

lutes,  but  was  no  more  a  watershed  than  the  *■  Middle  Pointed  ' 

period  arbitrarily  selected  by  Gilbert  Scott  and  his   followers, 

as  ;be  moment  from  which  pure  architecture  should  bo  revived. 

The  best  art  finds  its  method   by  intuition,  not  by  selection. 

Eclecticism  is  the  sister  of  pedantry  :  and  one  of  the  lessons 

tught  by  '  The  Germ '  is  to  avoid  the  *  conscious  naivety  *  of  its 

aathors. 

The  spirit  of  Pre-Haphaelism  was  already  in  the  air.  The 
Uginnings  of  it  were  in  the  *  Lakers,"  the  *  Cockney  School,' 
(be  Medio^valists  of  Diisscldorf  and  Munich,  the  Romanticists 
^  Germany  and  France.  Tennyson's  *  Mariana,'  *  Lady  of 
Shftlott/  and  *  Palace  of  Art '  were  waiting  ten  years  for  the 
artists  whose  kindred  genius  illustrated  them  in  185G.  But  the 
spiritaal  father  of  the  new  Romanticists  in  Kngland,  though 
fouibly  neither  he  nor  they  knew  it,  was,  we  believe,  Robert 
Browning. 

Passing  over  his  earlier  works,  from  which,  and  especially 
from  *  Sordello,'  the  impulse  came,  we  may  point  to  *  The 
Hing  and  the  Book '  as  a  perfect  embodiment,  in  the  forms 
of  tbe  past,  of  permanent  human  feeling,  heightened  by 
nodcm  experience.  Though  the  poet  never  sinks  into  archaeo- 
lo^,  not  a  word  or  an  idea  is  out  of  character  with  the 
time  in  which  the  action  lies ;  but  the  poem  could  not  have 
been  written  150  years  ago,  because  the  world  has  grown, 
oot  perhaps  wiser,  but  older  since  then.  And  in  the  method 
of  conception  and  execution  followed  in  this  work  we  have 
perhaps  a  clue.  Rossetti's  admiration  of  Browning  began 
wben  he  was  a  very  young  man,  and  never  declined.  It  was 
Browning  who  added  thought  to  romance  in  the  study  of  the 
pMt;  his  was  tbe  method  which  secured  its  grasp  of  the  truth 
of  a  situation  by  perfect  knowledge  of  its  details.  He  worked 
from  the  external  facts  into  the  heart  of  the  matter,  and  thus 
wu  able  to  take,  as  it  were,  his  stand  before  his  subject  and 
•thke  his  lines  firmly  with  just  so  much  detail  as  he  needed. 

O  2  However 
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However  minute  Browning's  detail  may  be,  it  is  never  mere 
detail — be  is  not  like  the  fly  which  walks  over  the  picture  and 
sees  only  an  inch  at  a  time.  This  is  the  danger  of  the  artist 
who  believes  that  detail  is  truth  ;  a  danger  into  which  neither 
Browning  nor  Rossetti  ever  fell. 

Rossetti's  drawing  of  '  The  Laboratory  *  is   not  more  in  the 
spirit  of  the  poet  whom  it  illustrates,  than  the  *  Lucrezia  Borgia,' 
from  which  Browning  might  have  been  inspired   to  write  one  I 
of  his  Renaissance  studies.     The  scniic  viciousnoss  of  the  Pope, 
the   fuU-bluwn   wickedness  of  his  daughter,  the  half-corrupted  \ 
innocence  of  the  dancing  boy  and  girl,  are  all  in  the  manner  of  | 
Browning,  and  produce  a  single  and   masterly  impression.     No  ' 
drawing  uf  Rossetti  has  finer  qualities  than  this,  regarded  apart  ' 
from  its  technical  merits,  and  purely  as  a  study  of  humanity. 

The  clue,  if  we  have  found  it,  is  this.    Rossetti,  like  Browning, 
in  the  midst  of  details,  never  worked  without  a  single  idea,  and 
never  failed  to  convey  his  idea.     When  he  wrote  poetry,  he 
had  the  full  scale  of  human   speech   as  his  instrument.     The 
work  of  the  painter  is  more  difficult,  for  he  has  to  speak  to  the 
mind  not  through  its  accustomed  language,  but  through  forms; 
and   if  he  is   too   didactic   (as  indeed  Rossetti  sometimes   is), 
he  does  not  command  attention,  tor  art  must  never  be  tedious. 
The  key-note  of  a  picture  must  be  struck  clearly  and  at  once. 
When  (as  in  some  of  Holman  Hunt's  pictures)  we  have  to  work 
it  up  from  the  details,  it  becomes  a  homily.     To  produce  aa 
impression  is  what  the  artist  has  to  do;  and  as  an    artist    is; 
primarily    a    priest    of   the    Beautiful,    he    must   do    it    in    the! 
language  of  Beauty.     A  poet  may  (at  his  peril)  sacrifice  beauty 
to   truth   and  write  such  poems  as  "Ned  Bratts"  and  *' Peter 
Belt,"  and  introduce  such  figures  as  lachimo,  Th^nardier,  andi 
Vautrin,  for  the  sake  of  striking  an  impression ;  but  a  painter 
never.  ! 

These  limits  were  observed  by  Rossetti,  working  in  a  different 
medium  and  on  different  lines,  but  in  the  same  spirit  as! 
Browning  ;  in  his  earlier  works,  that  is :  for  his  work  became,  as 
he  grew  older,  more  and  more  idealistic  and  less  in  accord  with> 
actual  life.  He  exchanged  design,  as  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  well 
says,  for  portraiture  :  ideal  design,  that  is,  for  ideal  portraiture.  J 
Alter  trying  many  ways  of  art,  he  found  himself  at  last  ;  an 
idealist,  still  expressing  his  thought  in  colours  drawn  from  the 
missal  and  the  stained  window  ;  but  with  his  early  ideas  of  | 
piety  and  mysticism,  self-sacrifice  and  self-culture,  left  behindJ 
henceforward  a  priest  of  Beauty  only.  The  pictures  painted, 
in  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  are  for  the  most  part  eitheri 
half-length  portraits  of  beautiful   women,  or  taken    frotn 
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cycle  of  Dante's  subjects.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  working  as  he 
did  onl^  when  '  will  '  and  *  must'  led  the  same  way,  he  look  up 
■and  laid  aside  again  and  again,  and  was  never  able  to  complete, 
a  picture  to  which  he  gave  the  title  *  Found/  a  picture  conceived 
- — ^like  the  *  Awakened  Conscience'  of  Holman  Hum — in  the 
moralisiag  temper  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites. 

Here  we  touch  upon  the  insoluble  question,  Is  intention  to 
l>e  considered  in  a  work  of  art?  No!  cries  all  France  and 
half  modern  England — art  and  morality  have  nothing  to  do  with 
each  other.1  Above  all  things,  say  the  P.U.B.  and  Mr.  Uuskin. 
We  agree  with  Mr.  Ruskin  and  the  P.R.B.  and  think  that 
Hossetti  would  have  been  a  greater  painter  if  he  had  kept  to  the 
l^re-Haphaelite  doctrine,  expressed  in  '■  Hand  and  Soul  * :  Set 
thine  hand  and  thtj  soul  to  nerve  man  with  God.  As  it  was, 
want  of  will  and  want  of  hope  impeded,  though  they  did  not 
prevent,  the  painting  of  great  pictures. 

It  is  said  that  Rossetti  never  learnt  to  draw :  the  same  is 
s&id  of  many  painters,  and  the  French  say  it  of  alt  Englishmen. 
It  is  certain  that  the  want  of  close  study  as  a  young  mau 
iiampered  him  all  his  life,  and  that  he  never  was  sure  of  per- 
apeciive,  distances,  ^Scc.  We  are  not  going  to  quarrel  with 
l^ossetti's  birds  and  butterflies  and  flowers,  because  none  such 
*a.Dg  or  flew  or  bloomed  anywhere  but  in  Paradise.  If  be  had 
■Qiutered  technical  difficulties  with  Pre-Raphaelite  *  sincerity,' 
^liej  would  have  been  as  beautiful  and  less  unreal.  But  in 
l>ainting  flesh  and  hair  and  drapery,  in  combining  brilliancy 
*^f  colour  like  that  of  Memling  with  depth  and  gradation  like 
^liat  of  Lionardo,  no  English  painter  ever  excelled  him. 

Exception  is  taken  to  the  monotony  of  Rossetti's  women, 
^nwn  Irom  two  or  three  types.  The  fault  must  be  share<l  with 
^mostall  painters.  There  is  the  Raphaelesque  type  of  face,  the 
Cbneggiesque,  the  Titianesque,  and  so  on.  What  the  objectors 
*3iesn   is  probably   that   they   do    not  like   the   type.      It  is  so 

I  Entirely  t^c/u^M  that  criticism  would  be  impertinent;  and  we  can 
only  say,  without  expressing  a  judgment,  that  to  our  eye  the 
^pi,  the  throats,  the  fingers  of  Rossctti's  beauties  have  something 
3D  them  which  is  not  quite  human,  but  is  like  the  flesh  of 
*vrens,  houris,  or  Lamisp,  those  magical  beings  who  capture  the 
j>usions  of  men  but  not  their  hearts. 
We  may  notice  in  passing  Rossetti's  power  in  dealing  with 
»chemes  or  keys  of  colour.  He  is  inexhaustible  in  blues  and 
{Rem,  contrasted  or  blended.  Now  he  paints  a  picture,  like 
the  FJeurs  de  Marie  (or  Bower  Maiden),  in  yellow  and  blue  ;  the 
prevailing  tone  of  '  Dante's  Dream  '  Is  as  red  as  the  *  Darius  * 
«f  ibfi  National  Gallery.    *  LUith '  is  a  white  picture  ;  '  Veronica 

Veruneae  * 
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Veronese*  Is  in  yellow  and  green.  In  none  arc  the 
subordinated  to  a  Reynolds  brown  or  a  del  Sarto  grej  ;  jet  tl4 
limpidity  and  depth  of  the  chiaroscuro  is  as  perfect  as  if  U 
bad  kept  to  cool  neutral  colouring.  Whatever  a  later  age  ma^ 
say  of  his  work  as  a  whole,  it  is  certain  that  he  must  hold  \ 
high  place  among  the  masters  of  colour.  I 

Another  characteristic  of  Rossetti's  painting  and  poetry 
its  intensity.  We  beg  the  reader's  paxxlon  for  using  a  wc*; 
which  has  been  so  draggled  by  absurd  imitators.  Rouet^ 
intensity  is  a  thing  of  genius,  not  to  be  compassed  by  E 
Maurier's  '  Poslletbwayte/  who  can  only  gel  so  far  as  to  1 
hysterical.  Never,  si  se  ruperit,  will  Postletbwayte  becoix 
intense.  To  the  vulgar  eye  '  Dante's  Dream  *  and  '  BeaQ 
Beatrix  '  may  seem  strained  and  unnatural.  But  the  sontimenj 
is  as  true  as  it  is  highly  wrought,  and  as  free  from  afTectatiol 
as  was  the  painter  himself.  The  affectation  which  was  satirise^! 
by  'Punch'  twenty  years  ago,  and  which  has  now  almost  ce4scr4 
to  amuse,  may  indeed  be  traced  to  Rossetti's  love  of  raritie^ 
whether  in  art,  literature,  or  zoology ;  but  the  affectalit^ 
belonged  not  to  him,  but  only  to  his  admirers,  the  PiercS 
Sbaftons  and  Trissotins  who  grow  up  like  suckers  round  everd 
new  genius.  ' 

It  is  seldom  that  an  artist  arises  who  is  equally  admirab^ 
:or  questionable,  both  in  painting  and  poetry.  Blake  is  theoD 
'complete  instance  that  occurs  to  us  ;  for  Michael  Angelo' 
sonnets  are  few,  and  'Rafael's  sonnet,  Dante's  picture'  ma 
serve  as  a  proverb  for  the  rest.  When  Rossctti  was  in  fear  < 
losing  his  eyesight^  his  friends  told  him  that  he  could  suppoi 
himself  by  writing.  The  two  powers  seem  to  have  l>een  almo^ 
equally  balanced  in  him :  but  the  attribute  of  rarity  appli^ 
chictly  to  his  painting,  and  he  will  be  best  known  to  lame  as  | 
painter.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easier  for  critics  to  judge  a 
his  poetry  than  of  his  painting,  as  being  less  subject  to  torhnic^ 
rules.  He  must  be  judged  with  his  limitations.  His  range  «q 
sympathies  is  not  wide  enough  to  make  him  a  popular  poei:  t4 
is  too  choice  and  close,  and  lacks  abandon  and  gaiety  ;  whilfli 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  not  a  poet  for  thinkers,  like  Brownir^ 
and  Matthew  Arnold,  because  (as  Mr.  Symonds  says)  he  h^ 
the  originality  of  art,  literature,  and  fancy  in  a  far  higher  degr^ 
than  that  of  thought.  But  when  Mr.  Symonds  adds  *  or  sea^ 
mcnl,'  we  do  not  agree.  Rossetti  is  as  original  in  sentiment  4 
in  art,  literature,  or  fancy  ;  for  examples  of  it  we  have  *' Jenn^^ 
(perhaps  in  its  humanity  and  pity  his  finest  poem — as  fc:^ 
mother  thought ;  and  he  himself  said,  '  It  is  nothing  less  tha 
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srmon '),  "  My  Siiter*!  Sleep/*  "  Love's  Xocturn,"  the  "  Blessed 
Oamozel/*  and  many  of  the  sonnets  in  the  '  House  of  Life.' 

His   workmanship  in   poctrv*  though   exquisite,  is    perhaps 

OTer-laboured.     He  was    never  satisfied   till   he   had  done  his 

^■>esi,  nor  even  then  ;  altering;  and  re-writing  perhaps  to  excess  ; 

fusing  the  file  as  rigorously  as  Tennyson  himself.     His  love  for  • 

rarities  shows  itself  in  the  choice  of  far-fetched  words,  unusual 

paascs,  and  unlicensed  accents   and  rhymes.     Such  rhymes  as 

*  this — his,'  *  fleece— knees — peace,'  '  befall — sun-dial,*  *  hers 
— jears,*  '  untrod — cloud,"  *  dawn — upon,*  may  shock  the  ear  of 
coDvention.  To  our  mind  their  assonance  is  a  welcome  rest 
from  the   familiar   'pinions'   and   *  dominions,'   *  sorrows  ^  and 

*  to*morraws  * ;  and  the  sooner  the  right  of  assonance  to  share 
the  honours  of  rhyme  is  admitted,  the  better  for  English 
poetry.  After  al],  it  is  a  return  to  the  freedom  of  rhyming  used 
by  Pope.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the  inverted  accent  in  such 
lues  as 

*  And  may  a  lordly  wroDg-doer,* 


W- 


*  Till  day  lies  dead  on  the  saa-di&l  *; 
or,  igain, 

'  Low  drooped  trombliug  Bo&o  Hary,' 

and  '  plain  *  rhyming  with  *  fountain  * ;  and  of  strange  words  like 
culminant — gracile — lovclibcad  — consonancy —  gyres  —  unfea- 
tored — garmented — multiform — sundawn  —  quecndom  ;  and  of 
^■mbinations  such  as  soul-struck — soul-wrung — wave-loosened — 
fonm-bewildercd^circumfluence  manifolding — sky-breadth  and 
ftclj-silencc  (where  Kuskin  would  have  said,  *  the  breadth  of  the 
•kyaod  the  silence  of  the  fields  ').  Such  coinage  Is  of  Keats's 
tninting,  and  our  language  is  the  richer  for  it,  if  it  is  not 
>t|Qsadered,  but  used  wisely  and  generously. 

hi  Rossetti's  Ballads  there  is  something  of  *  conscious 
TWlMf^* ;  a  character  alien  to  that  of  the  true  ballad,  the  cha- 
'BCteristic  of  which  is  the  pathetic  and  tragic  elements,  not 
oiittlened  with  Ihouglit  and  experience.     Compare  the  stanza — 

'  This  they  knew  all  in  an  ii)stant*B  flash, 
And  liko  a  king  did  he  stand  ; 
Bnt  there  was  no  armonr  in  till  tho  room 
Nur  weapon  lay  to  his  hand ' — 


»ith  this- 


•  But  Lovp  was  weeping  outside  tho  house, 

A  child  ill  tlie  pit'.'ouH  rain. 
And  08  he  watched  tho  arm  of  Doath 
He  wnilcd  for  his  own  shafts 

That  nm  and  fly  again.' 
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Tbc  first  is  pure  ballad :  the  second  is  overcharged  with 
meaning:,  mvstical,  allegorical,  and  pictorial  :  there  is  in  it 
sluff enough  for  one  of  Kossetti's  drawings;  it  is  full  of  expe- 
rience, introspection,  reflection  ;  there  is  no  directness  or  sim- 
plicity. The  ballad  must  tell  its  story  plainlvj  and  not  comment 
on  facts  ;  it  deals  in  sudden  contrasts  and  revelations  of  feeling, 
and  does  not  muse  or  moralise.  Tbc  sentiment  is  fresh,  nut 
laboured  ;  direct,  not  meditative.  The  ballad  must  be  swift 
and  certain,  leaving  the  reader  to  make  his  own  reflections, 
not  helping  him  by  comment. 

All  this  may  be  said,  and  **  The  King's  Tragedy  "  and  "  Sister 
Helen"  still  hold  a  high  place  in  English  poetry.  Dut  they  are 
reflective  poems  of  a  modern  colour,  not  genuine  ballads. 

It  IS  different  with  the  Sonnets.  Whatever  may  be  the 
ultimate  value  of  the  sonnet — and  sonnet-worship  may  be  one 
of  the  weaknesses  of  the  day — Rossetti  is  a  master  of  all  its 
moods. 

'In  tnitli,  if  I  have  a  distinction  as  a  sonnet-writer,  it  is  that  I 
never  admit  a  sonnet  which  is  not  fully  on  the  level  of  every  other. 
...  As  to  what  you  say  of  "  The  One  Hope  " — it  is  fully  et^oal  to 
the  very  best  of  my  eonuetfi,  or  I  should  not  have  wound  np  U16- 
Bcries  with  it.  .  .  .  You  have  much  too  great  a  habit  of  speaking 
of  a  special  octave,  eestottc,  or  line.     Conception,  my  boy,  Fuvda 
HKNTAL  JJBAINWOHK,  that  IS  what   makcs   the  difiercnco  iu  all  ai 
Work  yoor  motal  as  much  as  you  like,  but  first  take  care  that  it  i 
gold  and  worth  working.     A  Sbak&porcan  sonnet  is  better  than 
most  perfect  in  form,  bccauso  Shakspeare  wrote  it.'  * 

The  response   of    the   sestett    to   the   quatrains,   the    unity 
each  sonnet  and  its  place  in  the  cycle,  the  fall  and  rise  of  tlr-  _> 
lines,  the  equality  of  one  sonnet  to  another,  all  these  be  has  i^H.i 
perfection.     The  expression  does  not  outrun  the  thought,  a 
the  thought  overweigh  the  expression.     Here  the  Italian  tem 
and  the  Italian  training  are  seen  at  their  fullest,  ennobling  ai^ 
enlivening  the  English  thought  and  diction.     Some  few  of  tl 
lyrical  or  dramatic  poems,  such  as  *'  The  Stream's  Secret,"  \M 
**  Blessed  Damozcl,"  and  **  Love's  Nocturn,"  may  be  more  flue- 
and  more  beautiful  than  the  sonnets;  but  with  a  few  exceptio 
the  poet's  highest  work  is  here ;  and  the  sonnets  are  also  amo« 
the  most  interesting  of  his  poems,  being  more  directly  dra 
from  his  own  experience,  and   giving  us  his  own  portratta 
With    the    exception    of    Shakspeare's    and    Wordsworth's, 
cycle  of  English  sonnets  has  aimed  so  high,  and  so  truly  'Ks.' 
the  mark. 
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There  is  little  to  be  added  to  iMr.  J.  A.  Sjmonds*s  general 

criticism   of  Kossctti,   whether  as   painter  or  poet.     Hossctti's 

owrn    phrase   (he    says),    'ardunus  fulness/  best  describes  him, 

fbcre  is,  alike  in  bis  pictures  and  in  his  poems,  *a  want  of 

ha.lf  tints  and  quiet  places';  concentration  of  form  and  colour 

tends  to  make  him  fatiguing.    He  lacks  the  *  limpidity,  Quidity, 

ajad  harmony*  of  Italian  poetry  and  painting,  and  the  coolness 

and  freshness,  the  open-airnesSf  of  Knglish  life  and  art.     How 

coQld  it   be  otherwise,  when  he  never  visited   Italy,  when  he 

spent  most  of    his    life    in   dark   rooms,  and    saw    for    months 

together  no  more    of  nature  than  a  London   garden    and    the 

streets  at  night  ? 

Rossetti's  poetry,  however,  should  not  be  judged  by  common 
standards.  He  did  not  write  for  all  readers,  nor  for  all  moixls. 
1  111  flowers  do  nut  bloum  in  the  open  ground  of  an  English 
g:arden.  But  in  the  region  which  he  chose  for  his  own,  a 
r^ion  of  romantic  sentiment  and  delicate  thought  and  imagery, 
no  English  poet  has  surpassed  him.  Though  rare  and  choice, 
Hii  poetry  is  not  a^ected.  He  is  as  far  removed  from  affectation 
aa  itum  commonplace.  His  mode  of  thought,  if  unique,  was 
Also  sincere;  and  it  found  full  expression  in  the  beautiful  form 
which  he  lent  to  the  Knglish  language,  a  form  no  more  to  be 
irnitated  by  other  poets  than  the  language  of  Keats  or  of 
derrick .  Other  poets  may  aim  h  igher  and  further  than 
<^o&setti,  but  no  one  may  shoot  in  his  bow. 

To  analyse  the  poetry  of  Kossetti  is  a  difficult  task.  He 
^id  no  set  design,  and  apparently  no  canons  of  composition, 
forking  as  he  felt  inclined,  and  choosing  his  subjects  or  letting 
^m  come  to  him  according  to  his  humour.     Like  Dante,  he 

Kt  say, 
'  lo  mi  son  un,  cbc  qiuindo 
Amor  mi  spira,  uoto,  ed  in  quel  modo 
Ch*  ei  delta  dentro,  vo  Bignificando.*  • 
..mouff   tu  as  e'te  mon  maitre,'   is   the  key-note  from  first 
^   last  \     whether    it    is    the    glorified    love    of    the    *'  Blessed 
^amozel,"   the   wifely   tenderness    of   "John    of   Tours"    and 
'*Stratton  Water,*'  the    chivalrous  feeling  of  "The  Staff  and 
^ip,"    the  jealousy    of   "  A    Last    Confession "    and    "  Sister 
"elen,"  or  the  wide  range  of  feeling  depicted  in  *The  House 
"f  Life,'    the   Picture  Sonnets,   "  Jenny,"    *'  Love's    Nocturn," 
*nd  "  The    Stream's    Secret."       Other    notes    too    are    touched 
in  "The   Burden    of    Nineveh,"    "The    Card-Dealer,"    "My 
Sister's  Sleep,"  "The  Cloud-Confines,"  "Dante  at   Verona,*' 
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"Are,"  and  in  some  of  tbe  Sonneta,  as,  for  instance,  thow 
on  the  Poets,  "The  Last  Three  from  Trafalgar"  and  "Czar 
Alexander  II."  (to  mention  none  but  masterpieces).  Dates  do 
not  help  us  much.  The  *^  Blessed  Damozel^"  written  when  be 
was  on!^'  eighteen,  shows  no  immaturity,  beyond  a  vouthful 
asceticism.  The  "Stream's  Secret,"  written  in  1869,  is  more 
even,  fluent,  and  richly  coloured,  as  might  be  expected.  Bat 
the  style  is  one  and  the  same  in  both,  only  perfected  by 
practice  and  ripeness  of  knowledge.  No  poetry  has  more  unity 
of  style;  none  is  less  easily  digested  into  *  (wriods/  early, 
middle,  or  late;  in  this  it  contrasts  with  his  painting.  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  poet  learnt  his  craft  in  sur- 
mounting the  difBcultics  met  in  translating  the  cycle  of 
Italian  poets,  published  in  1861  when  he  was  thirty-two,  but 
begun  *  not  a  few  *  years  before.  Delicacy  of  car,  wealth  of 
language,  high  idealism  were  in  his  endowment  from  the  6rst; 
the  wdrkmanship  was  acquired  by  labour  in  translation,  the 
most  arduous  of  disciplines. 

Here  we  may  quote  Rossetti's  own  account  of  his  experience 
in  translation  ;  and  we  do  so  the  more  willingly,  because  the 
passage  supplies  another  instance  of  the  excellence  of  poets* 
prose,  to  be  set  by  the  side  of  that  written  by  Dryden, 
Wordsworth,  Keats,  and  Bums. 

'  The  life-blood  of  rlijrmod  translation  is  this,  that  a  good  poem 
sbsll  uat  be  tarued  into  a  bad  one.  The  only  true  motiTo  for 
putting  poutry  into  a  fresh  luigtiago  muHt  be  to  endow  a  fresh 
nation,  as  far  as  possible,  with  one  more  possession  of  beauty.  .  .  . 
The  task  of  the  translator  (and  with  all  hnmility  be  it  spoken)  is 
one  of  some  self-doniaL  Uftcn  woidd  ho  avail  liimsolf  of  any  Sfwcial 
graco  of  his  own  idiom  and  epoch,  if  only  his  will  belonged  to  him ; 
often  would  some  cadcnco  serro  him  but  for  his  author's  structure — 
some  structure  but  for  his  author's  cadence ;  often  the  beautiful  turn 
of  a  etaxkza  most  be  weakened  to  adopt  some  rhyme  which  will  tally, 
and  he  booh  the  poet  revelling  in  abuudauce  of  langnago  where 
bimsolf  is  scantily  supplied.  Now  ho  would  slight  the  matter  for 
tho  music,  and  now  the  music  for  the  matter ;  but  uo,  he  most  dual 
to  each  alike,  Bometimcs  too  a  flaw  in  tbe  work  galls  him,  and  ho 
would  fain  remove  it,  doing  fur  tho  poet  that  which  his  age  denied 
him;  but  no, — it  is  not  in  tho  bond.  His  path  is  like  that  of 
Aladdin  through  the  enchanted  vaults  :  many  are  the  precious  fruits 
and  flowers  which  be  most  pass  by  unheeded,  in  search  for  tho  lamp 
aloue;  happy  if  at  last,  when  brought  tu  light,  it  does  not  provo  thst 
his  old  lamp  has  been  exchanged  fur  a  now  one, — glittering  indeed  to 
the  eye,  but  scarcely  of  the  same  virtue  nor  with  the  same  Genius  at 
its  summons.*    (Preface  to  *  Early  Italian  Poets.') 

Rosscttrs  style  owes  much  to  the  influence  of  Italian  poetry, 

and 
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id    especially    thnt    of    Dante.       It    is     interesting    to    find 

l=».s.m  speaking  of  his  *  raetlinpvalisms  '  as  '  absard  '  and  *  merely 

»vxperficial.'       In   bis  later  works  there   is  little   mediEevalism. 

\x.  was  an  accident  of  his  life,  and  probably  in  some  degree  a 

v^ilcction    caught  from    his  friends.     One   mediscval    interest, 

likoirever,  never  left  bim,  his  love  of  Dante  and  all  that  belonged 

"tc*  him.      *  Dante  at  V^erona,'  and  the    half-dozen  pictures    of 

HMrhich    Dante   is    the    subject,    show  how    large    a   space    that 

BB.T]5orbing  figure    occupied    in    his    mind.      Lungo  studio   was 

Itbere,  and  graiuT  amore  too. 

*In  those  early  days,'  he  Bays,  '  oU  around  me  partook  of  the 

IiuJlueDce  of  the  great  Floroutiuu,  till,  fruiu  viuwiug  it  as  a  natural 
olcment,  I  also,  growing  older,  was  drawn  within  the  circle.* 
(I*reface  to  'Early  Italian  Foots.') 
The  Dante  of  Rossetti's  choice  is  the  Dante  of  the  *  Vita 
^Qova';  not  the  prophet  of  the  *  Inferno*  nor  the  perfected  mystic 
of  the  *  Paradiso,  but  one  who  trod  the  courts  of  Love  and  Youth, 
a  squire  of  ladies  and  a  mirror  of  geniihzza.  The  modern 
Dinte's  worship  of  his  great  namesake  was  directed  to  his 
^xqoisite  youth  rather  than  to  his  severer  manhood  ;  and  here 
be  learnt  the  hello  stih  which  brought  him  honour.  The 
■estiment  of  the  Italian  poet  is  more  direct  and  less  modern 
thfta  that  of  the  'House  of  Life.*  But  the  worship  of  woman, 
^be  bright  and  warm  colouring,  the  fantastic  idealism,  the 
■weetncss  and  bitterness  of  love,  were  learnt  by  the  pointer- 
poet  in  no  other  school. 

No  citations  would  do  justice  to  the  translation  either  of  the 
*«ita  Nuova*  or  of  the  other  poems  contained  in  this  volume: 
-1'  most  be  read  as  a  whole.  Those  wlio  wish  to  understand 
•tossetti  should  begin  their  study  here. 

We  have  touched  already  upon  the  moral  aspect  of  Rossetti's 

Pointing.     The  same  question  must  be  met  in  speaking  of  his 

P<)etri'.     All  that  could  be  said  against  it,  and  much  more  than 

^uld  be  decently  said,  was  urged   by  Mr.  R.  Buchanan  in  his 

^t-uirilous  pamphlet  *  The   Fleshly  School.'     In  that  pamphlet 

Hossctti  is  plainly  called  'a  very  fleshly  person/     His  poetiy 

^ntains  *  a  veritably  stupendous  preponderance  of  sensuality  and 

^tckly  animalism  ' ;  one  of  his  poems  *  recks  of  murder,  madness, 

*nd  morbid  Inst ' ;  another  is  *  a  very  hotbed  of  nasty  phrases/ 

*iid  so  on — outrageous   language,  which  could  not  be  atoned 

f<iT  years  afterwards,   by  a  Ijrical   apoUigy,  however  sincerely 

>nesnt,  and  the  offer  of  a  lily.      It  is  false  criticism  to  compare 

^e»e  Jove  poems  with  the  Flenrs  du  Maly  or  the  indecencies 

M  ievestecntb-century  poets.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  some  of 
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the  seatinarol  is  unhealthy,  that  sensuous  images  abound,  that 
the  luvsterv  of  wen  is  always  present.  Bui  what  the  poet 
^li^hts  to  dwell  upon  is  love,  not  desire  ;  and  we  may  leave 
his  own  deieuce  to  speak  for  him. 

*-  H«r«,*  b«  says,  *  all  the  paesionate  and  just  delights  of  the  body  are 
d»ohuvd  — Kuiuewbat  figuratively,  it  is  true,  but  uniiiiRtakably — to  lie 
M  aaa^lU  if  nut  euiioblud  by  tbe  coucurrcnce  of  the  soul  at  all  times.' 

What  morccian  be  said  on  the  subject  has  been  well  expressed 
by  Mr.  Knight  (p.  1(>3)  :— 

*  lu  the  attempt  to  analyze  love,  and  to  separate  what  is  earthly 
ftrow  what  is  heavenly,  there  is  in  Kossetti's  idea  profanity.  Soul 
and  body,  the  woman  beloved  and  responsive  becomes  a  part  of  the 
man.  The  twain  ore  one,  and  the  love  which  binds  them  ia  the  one 
Divine  effluence  not  to  be  distinguished  from  Divinity  .  .  .  The 
uxpodienoy  of  dealing  in  any  public  form  with  the  closest  of  domeBtio 
(uuiutitiea  is  open  to  qnestion  .  .  .  Granting,  however,  the  propriety 
uuder  any  cironmBtancos  of  such  confession,  and  some  of  the  greatest 
\>ovH  have  ventured  ou  it,  it  is  to  be  expected  in  a  series  of  poems 
nucli  fts  eonstitufcc  "  The  House  of  Life"  ' 

Uussotti's  poems  nre  not  all  written  virginibus  puerisijue :  but 
we  liavo  no  right  to  set  him  down  among  licentious  poets,  and 
nt  the  same  time  to  teach  boys  and  girls  to  admire  *  Romeo  and 
Juliet '  and  *  Measure  for  Measure/ 

'I'iiit  itory  of  the  last  )ears  of  Kossetti's  life  is  painful  to 
read  ;  a  story  of  high  endeavour  marred  by  disease  and 
Insomnia,  and  a  constitution  of  botly  and  mind  poisoned  by 
cblnral,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  morbid  imagination  was 
wartHid  by  suspicious  delusions,  almost  to  the  point  of  insanity. 
An  ardent  voluptuous  nature,  a  courage  which  feared  no 
ex|ierif'n{'e,  an  undisciplined  will,  a  conscience  never  asleep 
initl  never  seli'-ftpiiroving,  must  have  given  rise  to  dark  passages 
which  bn(H*»  tlu*  biographer,  and  cannot  be  explored  by  a 
hn)lb«r.  Tlmt  llossetti's  life  during  many  years  was  irregular 
U  not  dnnird.  So  much  must  be  conceded;  and  though  we 
ivpudiiitc  Huclianan's  libel  on  'The  Fleshly  School/ Rossetti 
Wit*  hKithcr  in  bis  life  nor  bis  pictures  nor  bis  poetry  tbe 
rtiiintle  of  a  liigli  morality.  His  art  is  sensuous  and  fulU 
blotnlr*!  \  be  »«  more  akin  to  Giorgione  than  Giotto.  From 
*  Aiu'ilU  Domini*  to  *  Lilith,*  from  *The  Blessed  Damoxel  * 
III  •  Waua  Voriinordia,'  there  is  a  long  interval.  The  one 
iit|i|i*Ht>«  ipirituiil  beauty,  the  other  bodily  beauty;  beauty 
iMUt'ltt'd  in  Imlh  with  romantic  sentiment  and  m^rsticism,  but 
Im    dllU'ient    in    intention.      And   this   agrees    with   Mr.  Bell 

!I(U'«  Worils,  'In  the  course  of  my  exjwrience  of  him  he  has 
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changed  his  entire  moral  nature  and  views  nf  life ' ;  *  and  with 
wliat  may  be  learnt,  though  it  is  not  on  the  surface,  from 
notices  in  other  bioj^jrapbies. 

Tbese  describe  him  as  an  artist,  a  poet,  a  hamorist,  an 
original,  and  from  many  other  points  of  view.  The  reader  has 
to  Bad  bis  way  to  a  harmony  of  contending  judgments.  He  has 
not  been  'under  the  spell  of  the  magician/  and  must  take  at 
aecondhand  what  be  can  get  of  the  impression  made  by  Rossetti 
Upon  them  who  knew  him  best.  In  the  strength  and  unique- 
nest  of  that  impression  all  agrct-,  and  all  pay  the  same  tribute 
of  ropcct  to  his  remarkable  character.  Kut  wc  find  his  portrait 
raiber  in  the  Letters,  in  which  he  speaks  for  himself,  than  in 
Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti's  Memoir, 

When  to  a  warm  brotherly  affection  is  joined  a  desire  to  tell 
the  truth — the  Pre-Raphaelite  truth,  which  reserves  no  fact  and 
tloes  nnt  aim   at   general    effect — the  affection  is  likely   to   be 
obicured    by  the   truth-telling.     This  somewhat   crude  outline 
■enns   to    show    us    an    inconstant    friend,    a    shrewd    man    of 
tsQsiness,  yet  of  little  stability  or  perseverance  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  and  enslaved  to  a  drug  which  clouded  his  heart 
•fc^nd  intellect   and   shortened    his    life.       Mr.  Rossetti   did   not 
c^vnsiniy   wish    or  intend   to    draw   such   a  picture.      All    this 
*H!iV  have  been  true,  and   yet   the  qualities  which  existed  with 
t.lifie  detractions  may  have  more   than   counterbalanced  them. 
Xt  ii  neither  an  uncharitable  nor  an  immoral  doctrine  that  great 
xxien  have  great  faults,  and  that  rare  talents  should  be  judged  by 
^more  elastic  standard  than   those  of  common  men.     Rut  to 
fiod  the  compensating  virtues   and   the  balance  of  their  com- 
pensation wc  must  go  to  other  biographers,  and  to  the  abundant 
•"«ord  of  his  own  letters. 

-Mr.  VV.  Bell  Scott,  who  comes  in  for  much  criticism  at  the 
^^nds  of  Mr.  Rossetti,  appears  to  us  to  give,  after  all,  a 
^tter  portrait  in  the  scattered  notices  contained  in  his  Auto- 
biographical Notes,  than  any  other  of  the  biographers,  except 
^•Ir,  Hall  Caine.  We  sec  here  a  man  of  extraordinary  fascina- 
tion, self-willed,  domineering  and  capricious,  reckless  in  his 
'Conduct  towartls  himself  and  others;  and  yet  obeyed  for  the 
•*renglb  and  soundness  of  his  preferences,  and  adored  for  warmth 
*^f  heart,  genius,  delightful  conversation,  wit  and  good-fcllow- 
*iiip,  by  a  circle  of  brilliant  men,  who  must  have  had  their  share 
^f  the  self-appreciation  and  impatience  which  usually  accom- 
pany a  poetic  character.  That  these  friends  allowed  Rossetti 
to  presume  upon  their  goodwill  and  patience,  as  he  often  did, 
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argues  fiomctlitDg  in  bim  bc}ond  the  attraction  of  an  urtluii 
frlcadsbip.       Rossetti's  friends  were  always   willing  to  sit 
talking  with  him  till  three  and  four  in  the  morning,  '  to  dri 
away  the  bogies/  as  be  said,  for  he  would  not  be  left  aloD 
they  mixed   his   medicines  or    poisons,   though   sorely  agai 
their  will  ;    they  endured    the  bites   of    bis  lurmidable  pets 
animals  (as  Mr.  Knight  sa^'s)   'outside  the  range  of  ordinc^^r 
sympathies  * ;    they    were    always    ready    to    travel    witb    hi«::xi 
they   waited  for  months  till  he  could  make   up  his  mind        i| 
leave  London ;  they  came   again  and   again  to  live  witb  b^  ^a 
and  put  up  with  the  discomforts  of  an  ill-kept  bouse  and  od  «J].. 
mixed  company.     And   yet  they  never  treated  bim  as  a  sp«3jy{ 
child,  but  rather  as  a  superior  whom  it  was  an  honour  to  serrr, 
and  a  friend  the  pleasure   of  whose   company  made  u]>  for    aii 
drawbacks.     Such  devotion  is   rendered  by  love,  not  by  duty; 
and    it   was   always   rendered    willingly.      They  never  left  bim 
till  the  chloral-poison  bad  affected  his  brain,  and  created  viuoas 
of  incredible  designs  formed  against  bim,  which  made  intercourse 
impossible. 

VVe  have  no  space  to  enter  into  any  details  of  Rossetti's  lif^ 
wbicb  indeed,  but  for  one  tragic  incident,  is  little  more  tbR><^ 
the  history  of  bis  works ;  for   he  stayed  much  at   home,  w^^ 
little  known  in  the  London  world,  and  never  travelled  in  Ital^i 
nor  on  the  Continent  at  all,  except  in  one  or  two  short  visits  *^^ 
Paris  and  Belgium,  of  which   he   wrote  enough   in   letters  ar»^ 
humorous  verse-descriptions  to  show  that  if  he  was  not  what     ^" 
commonly  called  a  lover  of  Nature,  he  could  observe  distiocl 
and  comprehensively,  giving  not  only  the  features  but  also  tfc^^ 
countenance  of  a  landscape.     Observe  the  subordination  of  fa^  ^ 
to  impression   in  the   following  lines,  which  are  ncvertbelns 
record  of  facts,  made  up  of  nouns  standing   so  square  on  th< 
legs  that  they  need  no  impressionist  adjectives  to  prop  them:- 

*  Fields  mown  in  ridges ;  and  close  garden-crops 
Of  tho  carth^fi  increase ;  and  a  constant  aky 
Still  with  clear  trees  that  let  yon  see  tlie  wind  ; 
And  snatcbeB  of  the  engine-smoke,  by  fits 
Tossed  to  the  wind  against  the  landscape,  wbere 
Books  stooping  heave  their  wings  upon  the  day. 
Brick  walls  we  [lass  between,  passed  so  at  ouco 
That  for  tho  suddenness  I  cannot  know 
Or  what,  or  where  begun,  or  where  at  end. 
Sometimes  a  Station  in  grey  qnict ;  whence, 
With  a  short  gathered  champing  of  pent  sound. 
We  are  let  out  upon  the  air  o^in.*  * 


*  Vol  ii  p.  M. 
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His   relations    with    his   family    were    never    inharmonious, 
Lough  we  may  read    between   the  lines  that   they  too  suffered 
>[n  his  caprice,  his  disregard  of  his  own  health,  and  the  strange 
and  undesirable  connpanionships  of  his   later  years.     On  these 

tEubjects  it  was  diflicult  for  his  brother  to  speak  or  to  be  Etlcnt. 
&udi  letters  as  the  following  must  have  made  up  for  much  : — 
L  •  25/?»  September,  1872. 

w  ^Tho  pleasant  peaceful  hours  at  Eustou  Square  yeaterday  were  the 
'Ciit  happy  onc8  I  have  passed  for  montba ;  and  here  all  is  happiness 
•gain,  aud  I  fool  complotely  mysolf. 

'  I  know  well  how  much  you  must  have  suffered  on  my  account ; 
indeed  perhaps  your  suffering  may  have  been  more  acuto  than  my 
own  dull  norroless  state  during  tho  paut  niontbs.  Your  love,  dear 
Williun,  is  not  less  returned  by  mo  tiian  it  is  sweet  to  me»  and  that 
i«  isying  all."  • 

He  owed  more  to  his  mother  ami  bis  sister  Cliristina  than  to 
hiifsther,  a  patriotic  recluse  who  seems  to  have  oppressed  him 
with  too  much  of  Dante  and  the  ideas  of  1848,  but  to  whom 
Ke  owed  the  deep  appreciation  of  Dante  which  bore  fruit 
io  later  years.  Mrs.  Hossetti,  also  of  Italian  descent,  a  con- 
tiait  in  her  simplicity  of  wisdom  and  piety  to  the  turbulent 
gesiot  of  her  son,  was  not  only  loved  by  him  as  a  mother,  but 
tnuled  as  his  best  friend.  The  following  short  extracts  from 
tJie  Dttmerous  letters  written  to  her  will  serve  to  illustrate  what 
vte  have  said,  and  to  give  u  picture  uf  a  perfect  relation   of 

»  confidence  between  mother  and  son  : — 
'  im  May,  ISUS. 
'The  reminder  of  the  solemn  fact  that  I  am  a  man  of  forty 
XMir  conld  hardly  come  agreeably  fi-om  anyone  but  yourself.  But, 
^nQsideriug  that  tho  chief  blessing  of  my  forty  good  and  bad  years 
^  been  that  not  one  of  them  has  taken  you  from  mo,  it  is  the  best 
^all  things  to  have  the  same  dear  love  and  good  wishes  still  coming 
^  nte  to-day  &om  your  dear  hand  at  a  distance,  as  they  would  have 
^&e  from  your  dear  mouth  had  wo  seen  each  other.  This  wo  shall 
*g%tn  eooo,  I  trust.'  f 

'  20tt  May,  1873. 

*  Your  dear  birthday  passed  me  by  without  epistolary  notice  from 

R'^e  (most  blamably).  The  fact  is,  1  thought  of  it  more  than  once 
^forehand,  and  often  since,  but  tho  right  moment  slipped  by  somehow. 
^  havo  been  moaning  to  write  ever  since.'  X 

*21th  April,  1880. 

*  It  was  sweet  indeed  to  me  to  receive  this  day,  and  written  in  so 
film  a  hand,  the  reassurance  of  what  was  tho  first  thing  I  learned  to 
^iM>T  in  this  world — my  Mother's  love.  I  wish  the  little  offering 
*>ad  been  worthier  of  such  a  shrine.'  i 
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His  sister  Christina,  with  whom  he  hn<l  less  in  common, 
regards  cKaracter,   than   in    intellect    and  tnale,  heljied    in    bkj 
work  and  enhanced  his  pnctry  by  the  influence  of  her  own  mc^jj 
spiritual  and   perhaps    mure    spontaneous    vein.     It    would     b 
interesting  to  trace  the  action  of  the  brother  and  sister  ui>o| 
each  other.     Dante's  high  originality  did  not  prevent  him  frott 
taking    a    colour   from  her,  as  he   did    in    painting    from    hj'f 
brother  artists,  and  in  poetry  from  the  trecentisti,  the  ballad- 
writers  of  Germany  and  Kngland,  his  contemporaries  Browning, 
Bailey,  Bell  Scott,  Theodore  Watts,  and  many  others.     To  be 
susceptible  to   many  influences  is  no  disparagement   to  ori^- 
nality,  which  borrows  without  robbery,  and  creates  anew  wbt 
it  reflects. 

He  was  a  zealous  but  irregular  student.    His  strong  voice  aad 
his  boisterous  fun  and  gooil   spirits  made  him  in  his  yootba 
leader    amongst    his    fellow-students,    but    not    a    promoter  of 
industry.     He  paid  for  this  irregularity  by  having  to  invent  hii 
own  method  of  painting,  by  a  want  of  some  of  the  elements  of 
drawing,  such  as  the  rules  of  perspective,  and  an  uncertainty 
of  handling  which  made  him  never  secure  of  doing  what  be 
intended,  and  caused    him    to    begin    again    and    again,  witb 
unfailing  diligence,  works  which  an  artist  working  by  ordioaT^ 
rules  would  have  built  up  from  a  succession  of  studies.     Som^'^ 
thing    of   the  amateur  still    interferes    with    the    full   cITect   <^ 
pictures    which    in    colour,    facial    expression,    and    depth    <^ 
meaning,  surpass  the  works  of  all  his  contemporaries, 

Rossetti  read  much  and  read  carefully  ;  for  pleasure,  not  f^^^ 
learning,  and  without  system,  but  always  choosing  what  w 
best.  His  knowledge  of  poetry,  present  and  past,  was  ext 
ordinary.  He  read  all  the  best  modem  literature,  and  wamv 
praised  the  works  of  his  contemporaries,  without  a  trace  , 
jealousy  or  arrogance.  He  loved  old  books  best,  and  t:« 
astonishing  power  of  memory  made  him  at  once  master  of  wb^^ 
be  had  read.  He  could  repeat  hundreds  of  lines  without  ed( 
charming  his  hearers  by  beauty  of  voice  and  noble  delive 
Nor  was  he  merely  an  admirer.  He  read  books  critically, 
his  marginal  annotations  testified  ;  and  his  recorded  opini 
show  that  his  general  judgments  rested  on  knowledge  of  ^t-' 
book  and  the  writer,  not  on  vague  impressions.  We  &^  ' 
everywhere  in  his  letters  and  the  reports  of  his  conversatic^  ' 
the  impress  of  a  strong,  original,  and  cultivated  intellc^"'! 
warped  neither  by  caprice  nor  sentiment ;  the  indcpend^^^ 
and  at  times  exaggerated,  expression  of  a  solid  opinion  ;  strtf^4 
likes  and  dislikes,  but  no  weakness  of  judgment,  unless  it  ^ 
in  his  preference  of  Bloke  and  Chatterton  to  Wordswortik* 
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ttbom  he*gruc]gcd  every  vote*;  and  in  settiog  up  Dumas  as 
the  *Bule  descendant  uf  Shakespeare/ 

*We  read  a  vast  deal  of  Shokospear  aloud  in  tbe  evouings  liere,* 
be  MjB,  writing  from  KolmBcott  in  1871,  *aud  I  also  declaimed 
Browning's  now  poem  "  Balaustion'R  Ad  venture  *'  one  day  on  tlie 
Uwn  onteide  the  house  from  first  to  last  (of  course  with  book), — a 
nooesB  lasting  about  an  hour  and  a  half  ....  Of  course  it  has  its 
mntiofi;  bat  it  consists  chiefly  of  a  translation  of  Eoripidca' 
"AJccstis,"  interlarded  with  Browningian  analysis  to  an  extent 
lejuud  all  reason  or  relation  to  things  by  any  possibility  Greek  in 
»aj  way. 

'I  am  reading  also  Walter  Scott's  "  St.  Kenan's  Well,"  which  I 
hid  Qftver  read,  but  which  Morris  had  often  recommended  to  me  as 
oQe  of  his  best ;  which  indeed  I  think  it  is  so  far  as  I  have  gone, 
^nitc  out  of  his  usual  way,  more  like  a  simple  study  of  actual  life, 
u>d  with  much  more  individual  passion  in  the  hero  and  heroine  than 
*tat  class  of  personage  generally  has  with  him.  .  .  ,  We  read 
Plutarch  too;  so  at  any  rate  our  studies  are  not  of  an  ephemeral 
orier.'* 

'Srd  January,  1673, 

*  ["  Salambbo  *']  is  a  phenomenal  book,  and  could  only  have 
^VilUEkated  from  a  nation  on  the  brink  of  a  catastrophe.  The  line 
*^  demarcation  between  this  and  *'  Notre  Dame  do  Paris,"  published 
•otte  thirty  years  before,  is  very  singular  to  romark.  Hugo's  book 
^Bfeoonds  one  with  horrors,  but  they  seem  called  up  more  for  the 
pttrpose  of  evoking  the  extremes  of  human  pity,  and  for  the  aathor*fl 
^'^m  loxury  in  that  passion,  than  for  any  other  aim.  Flaubert, 
*^  the  contrary,  is  not  only  destitute  of  pity,  but  one  could  not 
J*>4ge  from  his  book,  teeming  as  it  does  with  inconceivable  hoiTors, 
^^t  suoh  ma  element  existed  or  over  had  existed  in  human  nature. 
"  •  .  It  seems  the  work  of  a  nation  from  which  meroy  had  been  cast 
^k,  and  which  was  destined  soon  to  find  none.'  f 

His  conversation,  as  we  learn  from  more  than  one  witness, 

^^*d  a  charm  like  that  of  his  letters.     He  did  not  monopolise 

^Ik^  nor  hold  forth  ;    he   had    more    felicity    than    wit,    more 

^i^matic    power   than  humour;  he    used    naturally    the    right 

*"ord  in  the  right  place  ;  he  listened  and  replied  ;  he  encouraged 

youth  ;  he    spoke    freely   and  willingly  on  all  subjects  except 

•'^cnce  and   politics.     The  word    '  magnetic,'  which  has  been 

^*«d  to  describe  hit  whole  personality,  was  no  doubt  applicable 

^**  the  talk  to  which  his  friends  listened  from  hour  to  hour,  as 

''iidnight  crept  on  to  dawn. 

*  To  a  circle  drawn  round  the  firo  in  the  studio,  while  the  greater 
P^vtioa  of  the  room  remained  in  twilight,  Eossetti  would  read  mth 

•  Vol.'ii.  p.  241.  .  t  Vol.  il.  c.  m, 
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bis  unequalled  voice  and  delivery  some  passage  from 
aiitlior,  and  would  make  this  an  e:sci]Be  to  draw  from  same  yonng  u 
but  half-rclnotant  poot  his  latest  Bonnet  The  interest  Hoseettd  toi 
in  tbeso  compositiuus  did  not  cease  with  tbe  words  of  eucoaragomc 
bo  was  ready  to  utter.  If  tbe  poem  commended  itsolf  to  bim^  ^ 
aoy  flaw  in  its  perfection  seemed  capable  of  remuval,  letter  afi 
letter  Mritb  suggestions  for  alteration  would  come  to  tlie  writer  at  | 
bouse.  .  .  .  How  rare  is  friendliness  sncb  as  tbis,  and  bow  rarer 
tbe  sacrifice  of  personal  vanity,  most  be  at  once  obvious.**^ 

Rossetti's  love  story  is  the  only  incident  in  bis  life.  He  J 
described  by  a  friend  at  Paris  in  1855  as  being  *  every  day  iritJ 
his  sweetbenrt,  of  wbom  he  is  more  foolishly  fond  than  I  era 
saw  lover/  No  one  explains  why  his  marriage  was  delaved  fa 
nearly  ten  years.  When  it  came,  it  gave  him  a  few  monthi 
great  happiness.  Miss  Siddal  was  a  beautiful  creature,  will 
fine  powers  and  sweet  character^  and  an  extraordinary  gift  a 
imitating  or  working  in  the  spirit  of  her  husband**  painting 
But  she  was  already  stricken  with  consumption  ;  and  probabt 
her  death,  which  was  caused  by  misadventure,  conld  not  hikt 
been  long  delayed.  The  tenderness  and  depth  of  the  butbandi 
love  for  his  wife  is  told  in  the  *  House  of  Life.'  If  this  is  nd 
a  picture  of  sincere  feeling,  we  may  call  *  In  ^leraoriam  *  an 
Carlyle's  *  Reminiscences' insincere.  It  is  said  indeed,  and  1 
may  be  true,  that  even  during  bis  married  life  Rossetti  was  do 
incapable  of  wandering  loves;  but  it  is  not  improbable  ttM 
self-accusation  and  remorse  were  exaggerated  by  overstrainfll 
sensibility ;  and  that,  like  Carlyle,  he  made  too  much  of  bj 
taults  and  the  effect  they  had  upon  his  wife's  happiness.  Ht 
wish  the  episode  of  tbe  disentombing  of  the  poems,  with  al 
the  painful  details  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Rossetti,  had  not  taka 
place.  But  it  may  be  forgotten,  or  at  least  excused  ;  and  n 
infidelity  to  his  wife's  memory  can  justly  be  la^d  to  Rosscltil 
charge.  ,....«    t  r 

Rossetti's  life  was  in  his  art  and  in  tbe  society  of  bis  fanulj 
and  his  friends, — Morris,  Burnc  Jones,  Swinburne,  Bell  Scod 
Ruskin,  Hall  Caine,  Theodore  Watts,  and  many  others.  N< 
man  was  ever  more  blessed  with  friends  or  gave  more  of  hil^ 
self  to  them— in  his  own  way  and  at  his  own  pleasure — thai 
Rossetti,  and  we  cannot  conclude  this  paper  better  than  ^ 
quoting  a  few  of  tbe  letters,  an  abundance  of  which  be  pouro 
out  throughout  his  life.  There  is  no  better  indication  ( 
capacity  for  frienrlship  than  thai  given  by  letters,  when  ti 
wish  to  speak  is  accompanied  by  the  gift  of  ezpressioa.     Sooi 
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lie  write  about  themselves,  somr?  about  subjects  and  pertontf 
«ome  have  chiefly  in  view  the  person  addressed  ;  and  these  last 
mre  or  should  be  the  best  writers  of  friend ship-letters  :  for 
gffinuioe  tetter-writing  arises  from  a  want,  not  a  habiu  ilossetti's 
nioit  attractive  letters  are  those  in  which  he  ia  most  conscious 
of  tiic  person  to  whom  he  is  writing.  Many  of  his  letters — too 
muiy  for  the  general  reader — are  taken  up  with  criticism  and 
alteration  uf  his  own  poems  and  those  of  his  correspondents. 
Hti  own  personality  was  so  strong  that  he  was  unconscious  of 
it.  He  docs  not  write  about  himself,  but  we  feel  him  in  every 
line.  They  arc  letters  of  the  best  sort  in  the  familiar  style; 
but  though  full  of  slang  and  familiar  allusions,  the  language 
often  rises  to  dignity,  and  that  clearness  and  truth  of  expression 
which  makes  part  of  the  perfection  of  style. 

'I  lie  often  on  the  olifib  which  soro  lazy  thomsolves,  all  grown 
vjtb  grass  and  herbage,  not  athletic,  as  at  Dover,  nor  gaunt,  as  at 
North  Shields.  Through  the  snmmcr  mists  tho  sea  and  the  sky  aro 
(xu,  and,  if  yoa  half  shut  yonr  eyes,  as  of  course  you  do,  there  ia  no 
iwtsrisg  to  the  distant  sail  as  boat  or  bird,  while  just  under  one's 
te  the  near  hoats  stand  together  immovoable,  as  if  their  shadowB 
dogged  tliem,  and  tlioy  would  not  corao  in  after  all,  but  loved  to  see 
^  land.  So  oue  may  lie,  and  symbolize  till  one  goes  to  sleep,  and 
tbil  bo  a  symbol  too,  perhaps.*  * 

*Tfaifl  house'  (Kelmscott  ur^ar  Lechlade,  where  ho  spent  much  Lime 
*itli  Mr.  Morris  and  his  family)  ^and  its  surroundings  are  the 
iBTeliest  •'  haunt  of  ancient  peace  "  that  can  well  be  imagined — the 
fcaose  purely  Klizabothan  in  character,  though  it  may  probably  not 
1m  to  old  aa  that ;  but  in  this  dozy  neighbourhood  that  style  of 
bsilding  seoms  tu  have  obtained  for  long  after  changes  in  fashion 
M  occurred  elsewhere.  It  has  a  quantity  of  farm-buildings  of  the 
Uatched  squatted  order,  which  lof>k  settled  down  into  a  porriug 
Ists  of  comfort.  .  .  . 

'Hy  studio  hero  is  a  delightful  room,  all  hung  ronnd  with  old 
tipestry,  which  I  suppose  has  boen  here  since  the  date  of  its  making. 
It  give*  in  grim  seqnonco  the  history  of  Samson,  and  is  certainly  not 
^  Ureliest  of  company.  Indeed,  the  speculation  as  to  tho  meaning 
of  incredible  passages  of  drawing  and  detail  becomes  after  a  time  so 
vtkrisome,  and  is  so  unavoidable  whatever  one's  train  of  tliought, 
tiat  I  tdiould  cover  it  all  up  if  I  knew  how.  To  take  it  down  would 
ootdo.  as  it  might  go  to  pieces  or  got  moth-eaten.  .  .  . 

'This  place  needs  no  Sunday  to  quiet  it,  so  that  I  only  identify 
Itw  day  by  the  trouble  of  having  to  send  to  the  town  for  letters  and 
J^pars.  I  am  getting  used  a  little  now  to  tho  tapestry  ;  though  still 
tti«  questions,  Why  a  Philistine  leader  should  have  a  ]>anth&r'H  tail, 
QtBeUlab  a  spike  sticking  oat  of  her  he«d,  or  what  Samson,  standing 
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over  a  heap  of  bUid,  has  dono  with  the  ass's  jawboiw, 
thcm&elTeB  at  timf^  betwocn  moro  abstract  spoculatioDB.'  * 

We  said  that  Rossetti  had  more  wit  thaa  humour, 
the  readiness  of  6t  speech  which  Is  essential  to  wit:  tl| 
of  the  right  word  in  the  right  place,  given  only  to  tli 
have  ideas.  But  humour  he  had  too,  abundantly,  i 
which  is  one  element  of  humour,  as  sympathy  is  anotn 
'  nonsense  verses,'  poured  out  impromptu  on  every  occail 
only  inferior  to  Lear's,  because  they  are  not  pure  nons^ 
rather  witty  than  grotesque ;  and  for  humorous  obi 
and  expression  what  can  exceed  these  descriptions  of 
*  Dizzy '  ? 

*  Dizzy  has  eoomcd  Bomewhat  discoutialate  in  the  al 
protcctiTo  draperies.  However,  yesterday  at  dinner  bei 
diBOOvery— that  of  toasted  shrimps — and  omitted  a  shout  ^ 
■cry  of  Columbus  at  first  sighting  land  could  alone  parallel.  4 

*  He  has  been  very  funny  in  various  ways.  On  cue  oo^ 
got  a  musical  instrument — a  dulcimer,  which  lies  flat  on  tl) 
— and  put  a  bit  of  nngar  on  the  strings.  Then,  as  Dizzy  ap 
to  take  it,  the  strings  were  immediately  stmck  with  iho  } 
and  the  contest  of  terror  and  appetite  in  Dizzy's  bq 
delicious.  Ou  one  ocL-osion  an  attempt  was  made,  in  hiai 
to  reduce  him  to  a  diet  of  dog-biscuit.  He  became  gradoi 
and  mure  dejected,  until  one  morning  he  ate  a  stone  instei 
reappearing  on  the  heai-thrug,  coDvinccd  his  master  that  he^ 
be  reduced  to  despair  again.  Whenever  he  wants  to  be  p 
plan  is  to  cat  a  bit  of  crab-apple,  or  something  be  obvioiu 
not  eat  if  ho  could  help  it.  An  ontory  of  compassioi 
immediate  result,  followed  by  successive  courses  of  kidntf 
caronij&c.'f 

He  is  always  delightful  in  writing  of  his  animals,  tli 
chuck,  the  wombat,  the  hedgehog,  the  peacocks,  the  t 
dangerous  zebu,  the  roving  armadillo.  *  The  wombat  | 
a  Triumph,  a  Delight,  a  Madness,'  he  writes  to  hia  brQ 

Of  the  wombat's  lamentc<l  death  he  writes — 

•  Oh,  how  the  family  afTectiooB  combat 
Within  this  heart,  and  each  hour  flings  a  bomb  I 
"Mj  burning  soul ;  neither  from  owl  nor  from  b| 
Oan  peace  be  to  me  now  I've  lost  my  wombat !  *' 

The  sentiment  which  governed  Rossetti's  life,  his  1 
art  and  literature,  his  manner  of  working  both  in  po 
painting,  bis  relations  to  his  family  and  friends,  and) 
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that  he  was,  may  be  read  in  the  collections  of  letters  from 
which  we  have  quoted,  but  cantM>t  be  summarised  here.  Every* 
lUing  is  to  be  found  there,  for  he  had  no  reserve  in  the 
confidence  which  he  gave  to  his  friends. 

Tlie  question  of  religion  can  never  be  left  out  when  we  try 

to  form  a  true  conception   of  a  character.      If  it    is   absent,  we 

tlcdact  it  from  the  sum.     And  to  many  it  appeared  that  Ros- 

setti  bad  no  religion.     He  professed   no  form  of  religion,  and 

conformed  to  none.     But  he  called  himself  a  Christian,  and  he 

bail  a  strong  Ijclief  in  an    immortality.      His   works,  he   said, 

Allowed   that   he   was   a  Christian  ;  and   he  believed  himself  to 

h«c  had  intercourse  with  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  both  by  direct 

▼isionsand  through  'spiritualistic*  divinations.     A  few  months 

iMfore  his  death  he  expressed  a  wish  to  have  absolution  from  a 

priest.     A     Protestant    he    certainly    was    not ;   and    whatever 

Tcligious  affinities  he  had,  beyond  those  conceptions  which  are 

common  to  all  creeds,  were  with  the  Roman  communion.      We 

cannot  frame  a  creed  for  the  man  who  would  have  none. 

*I  cannot  suppose,'  be  says,  writing  of  the  'Cloud  Confinos,'* 
*tliiit  any  particle  of  life  is  exiinguitsht^d^  though  its  jicrmanont 
i&diTLdnality  may  be  more  than  questionable.  Absorption  is  not 
MnihiUtiDn  ;  and  it  is  oven  a  real  retribntivo  future  for  the  ftiieciol 
it(>iQ  of  life  to  be  rc-ombodicd  (if  80  it  wore)  in  a  world  which  its 
on  furmor  ideality  had  helped  t<i  fashion  for  pain  or  pleasure, 
find)  is  the  theory  conjectured  here' 

The  refrain  of  this  beautiful  lyric  is— 

'  titill  we  say  as  wo  go, 
"  Strange  to  think  by  tho  way, 
Whatever  there  is  to  kuow 

That  shall  we  know  one  clay  "  * ; 

^  it  contains  a  hope  which  is  not  breil  of  Atheism,  nor  of  that 
■filler  dogma  which  calls  itself  Agnosticism. 

^'e  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  Rossetti  seems  to  us  to  be 
*ttnn  not  to  be  tried  by  common  standards  of  morality,  inten- 
tion in  art,  or  work  achieved.  He  was  above  all  a  rara  avis  ; 
Vmpathetic  to  all  influences  of  literature  and  beauty,  and  at  the 
*>Dic  time  as  full  of  antipathies  as  sympathies,  and  as  original 
*>  he  was  reflective.  His  moral  nature  was  strangely  mixed. 
His 'innocent  adolescence'  gave  place  to  a  manhood  disturbed 
1*J  passion,  and  guided  by  an  imperious  love  of  beauty.  His 
yia  in  art  was  at  first  sincerity,  then  beauty,  and  lastly  beauty 
in  female  fonn.      He  sought  this  ideal   in  experience   of  all 
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kinds,  higher  or  lower,  withont  regard  to  Its  effect  upon  hii 
own  character.  Self-culture  be  contemned  as  the  dcttructioii 
of  self-sacrifice ;  and  ^et  for  self-sacrifice,  except  in  devotion  to 
art,  he  bad  no  taste. 

'  I  am  reading  "  Wilhclm  Meister /'  vhere  the  hero's  Belf-cnltara 
is  A  great  proccM,  amnsing  and  amazing  one.  On  one  psge  ho  is  in 
despair  about  somo  girl  he  hau  been  the  death  of;  in  the  next  yoi| 
are  delightul  vrith  his  enlarged  views  of  Hamlet.  Nothing,  phunlyp 
'u  so  fatal  to  the  duty  of  self-culture  as  belf-bacrifioe,  even  to  the 
zneasare  of  a  grain  of  luustard-iieed.  The  only  other  book  I  bav^ 
read  for  more  than  a  year  is  St.  Augugtiue  £  **  Confessions,"  and  bore 
yon  have  it  again."  * 

His  will,  when  exerted  on  others,  was  strong  and  masterful ; 
but  be  had  little  mastery  over  himself.  His  moral  ideal  was  tol 
feel  keenly  and  sincerely.  As  for  the  work  he  accomplished^  it 
fell  short  of  bis  ideal,  partly  from  technical  imperfection,  partlyi 
because  bis  ideal  constantly  shifted,  as  new  forms  of  perfection' 
occurred  to  him  in  the  progress  of  bis  work.  In  almost  all  his- 
pictures,  and  in  most  ot  his  poetry,  we  have  a  sense  of  incom- 
pleteness, beauty  aimed  at  and  not  fully  reached  ;  a  defect  which, 
is  also  a  merit,  for  it  enhances  the  interest  which  we  feel  in  hi« 
works,  and  suggests  the  idea  of  infinity,  a  series  continually 
approaching  but  never  attaining  its  sum.  As  a  human  beings 
his  commanding  and  attractive  persunality,  his  wit  and  humour^ 
bis  dramatic  and  oratorical  power,  his  marvellous  memory,  bia 
reach  of  speculation  and  versatility  of  thought,  his  voice,  counte- 
nance, and  gesture,  his  originality  and  caprice,  bis  strength  and 
weakness,  bis  self-assertion  and  dependence  on  friendship,  made 
him  an  endearing  and  engrossing  object  of  the  love  lavished 
upon  him  by  his  friends.  Great  as  his  genius  was,  it  was 
incurably  diseased  :  and  this  morbid  side  of  his  nature  was  in 
part  the  secret  of  the  fascination,  the  ^atrfcaviOf  which  he  never 
failed  to  exercise. 

He  will  not  have  his  place  at  the  side  of  the  greatest,  Keats, 
Browning,  Reynolds,  Turner ;  hut  he  will  always  remain  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  perplexing  of  English  poets  and 
painters  ;  '  honoured  *  (as  his  epitaph  reads)  *  among  painters  as 
a  painter,  and  among  poets  as  a  poet/  and  in  his  double  genius 
Qnique  in  the  history  of  art, 

.  ♦  TT.  B.  Scott,  Tol.  i.  p.  2W. 
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^ftr.  X.— T//e  Philosophy  of  Belief;  or^  Law  in  Christian 
Theoh/i/,  By  the  Uuke  of  Argyll,  K.G.,  K.T.  London, 
1896. 

IT  has   often   been  our  Intention  to  write  a  work   upon  the 
beneficent  influence  of  Hobbies.     We  have  been  impressed 
*>y  tiieir  value.     To  cull  a  sentence  from  the  literature  of  the 
parement,  we  say  that  no  busy  man  should  be  without  one.     In 
hobbies  we  5nd  a  refuge  from  melancholia,  and  we  forget  our 
aoger  with   the  world.     If  men  have    misunderstood    us,  our 
oobbies  meet  us  with  a  smile :   they  are  always  amiable  ;  they 
^c  Qot  like  recalcitrant  majorities  and  wayward  constituents; 
Uiey  do  not  force  our  unwary  hand  or  stultil'y  our  most  carefully 
^^onsidered  plans.     They  are  what  we  make  them.     We  fin<l  ia 
chem  alike  shelter  and  repose.      If  we  slumber  over  them,  they 
^vill  not  blame  us.     When  we  work  at  them,  they  are  works  of 
pleasure  and  choice,  and  not  of  compulsion.     Coleridge  thought 
^ixftt  poetry  flourished  best  when  it  was  a  man's  hobby  and  not 
bJj  life's  work.     The  hobby  is  io  modem  life  what  the  beech- 
_^*x^ee  was  to  the  classic  poet — there  we  may  meet  rejwsc  and  not 
■Pxialxadiction.     Under  its  shelter  we  escape  the  fierce    beams 
^^vhich  beat  upon  our  public  life. 

It  is  one  of  the  happy  features  of  English  parliamentary  life 
^fcut  so  many  of  our  statesmen  pursue  such  worthy  hobbies. 
We  could  part  more  readily  with  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
9artiamentarv  measures  than  we  could  with  his  translations. 
tie  has  often  found  repose  in  classic  shades.  To  use  the  words 
>f  bis  own  version  of  the  Horatian  lines: — 

*  Mo  the  eool  grove,  the  bounding  clioir 
Of  nymphs,  with  satyrs  grouped,  inspire, 
Far  off  the  vulgar  ;  if  the  lyro 
Of  Polyhymnia  be  not  mute. 
And  if  Euterpe  grants  the  flute/ 

Sir  John  Lubbock  finds  his  hobby  in  interesting  rcscarclies 
^i&QQg  bee-5  and  ants  and  the  hundred  best  books.  Mr.  Balfour 
'Ws  it  in  golf  and  philosophic  doubt.  The  Duke  of  Argyll 
^ods  it  in  observing  the  facts  and  laws  which  suggest  the  unity 
*>! nature  and  the  foundations  of  religion. 

Holibiea  $<»  pursued  are  doubly  blessed.  They  bring  their 
f»ard  to  him  who  cultivates  them  ;  and  they  often  prove  to  be 
^'  national  advantage. 

English  life  has  reaped  much  fruit  in  this  way.     Xo  I^isla- 

^«  uscmbly   in    the    world,  we    believe,   jwssesses    so    maaj 

vrc  devoted  the  hours  not  demanded  by  politics 
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to  the  rulttvation  of  some  useful  hobby.  It  is  a  happy  l 
wben  those  who  are  labouring  for  the  good  of  the  State 
time  to  bestow  labour  opoti  those  questions  of  philosophy  ai 
faith  which  touch  the  well-being  of  races.  VVe  are  oM-fashioa 
enough  to  believe  that  the  possession  of  moral  ideals  is 
important  factor  in  national  life.  We  are  yet  more  (fcj 
fashioned :  we  believe  that  the  vital  power  of  such  mrtr. 
ideals  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  purity  of  current  rpIigloLajj 
conceptions  and  the  reverence  with  which  they  are  handle*::!*! 
It  is,  in  our  judgment,  a  healthful  sign  when  questions  whiVr^ 
touch  the  roots  of  moral  and  spiritual  life  occupy  the  min<:7 
of  those  who  arc  justly  reckoned  as  leaders  of  national  lil^ 
and  movement ;  and  we  therefore  welcome  a  work  like  tb  * 
Duke  of  Argyll's,  which  deals  with  problems  of  vital  interest  t^ 
faith  and  conduct.  VVe  can  hardly  over-estimate  the  importsoc^^ 
of  such  works.  It  may  be  true  that  a  book  which  comes  fro 
the  pen  of  some  political  leader  receives  a  greater  amount 
public  attention  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  abler  works  from  les^ 
prominent  men.  This  is  only  human  nature.  Hut  it  suf 
remains  true  that  the  attention  so  awakened  is  of  great  nation 
value  ;  and,  if  sometimes  out  of  proportion  to  the  intrinsic  valo 
of  the  work,  is  usually  strictly  proportional  to  the  publi 
services  and  worth  of  the  distinguished  statesman.  It  onl 
means  that  the  man  whose  voice  carries  furthest  is  heard  at  tb^M 
greatest  distance;  and  who  will  murmur  at  this  if  the  mes: 
which  the  voice  conveys  is  one  of  hope  and  wholesomeness? 
is  well,  moreover,  that  a  healthy  intercourse  should  be  maintaine 
between  different  spheres  of  life.  Politics  do  not  lose,  litci— 
ture  does  not  lose,  because  statesmen  arc  writers,  and  becaiiH 
those  who  have  to  solve  questions  connected  with  national  w^ 
being  can  also  face  deep  questions  of  never-failing  buxoh- 
interest. 

The  Duke  of  ArgylTs  political  life  now  ranges  over  nea. 
fifty  >ears.      He  has  been  a  member  of  several  Cabinets. 
serve<i     under    Lord    Aberdeen,    Lord     Patmerston,     and 
Gladstone.       He  has    hold    important    offices.      He    has    h^^ 
Lord   Privy  Seal,  Postmaster-General,  and  Secretary  for  ludi 
He  has  been  one  of  the  most  frequent,  as  he  is  certainly  on 
the  foremost,  debaters  in  the  House  of  Lords.     He  has  take  Kit 
deep  and   earnest  interest  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Scotla.vldf 
and  during  the  agitations  of  the  Secession  of  fifty  years  ago   i* 
pleaded  for  peace  and  moderation.     In  the  midst  of  this  lif^  of 
varied   and   anxious  duties  he  has   found  leisure  to  deal   vvif^' 
questions  of   science  and   faith.       His  works — the   '  Reign   "i 
Law/  the  *  Unity  of  Nature,'  and  the  'Unseen  Foundatioa*  ^ 
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vcietv ' — are  well  known  ;  and  now  once  more  he  enters  the 
lists  with  a  volume  of  five  hundred  pages  in  which  he  champions 
-vritli  skill  and  unabated  vigour  the  cause  of  reasonable  faith. 

Our  Brst  duty  is  with  the  book  ;   but  we  cannot  pass  forward 

to  this  task  withoutexpressingour  conviction  that  the  delightful 

autobiographical  introduction  will  be  to  many  readers  the  most 

attractive  part  of  the  work.     We  do  not  disparage  the  work  in 

saying  this — we  merely  yield  to  the  wand  of   the  enchanter. 

Ail  men  arc  interesting  when  they  speak  of  themselves ;  and 

the  Ouke's  preface   shows  us   a  man    of   rich   and   cultivated 

endowments  in  his  most  interesting  attitude. 

The  book  is  the  third  of  a  series,  connected  in  general  idea, 
bat  independent  in  treatment.  The  first  of  the  scries,  the 
*  Reign  of  Law,' had  an  enormous  circulation.  It  dealt  with 
tlie  question  whether  physical  laws  are  sufficient  to  account  for 
Nature  as  we  know  it,  or  whether*  Mind  and  Will  are  seated  on 

PtLe  universal  throne.'     The  *  Reign  of  Law*  was  followed  by 
the '  Unity  of  Nature,'  in  which  the  competency  of  our  human 
ftculiies   to  give   us    adequate  and   trustworthy   knowledge   of 
'      Mature  was  investigated.     The  present  volume,  which  closes 
H  tbe  series,  extends  the   reasonings  and   conclusions  of  the  two 
^  previous  works,  and  examines  the  relation  in  which  this  great 
coDception  of  Natural  Law,  when  properly  understood,  stands  to 
nligion  in  general  and  to  Christian  Theology  in  particular. 

But  though  the  present  volume  thus  crowns  a  series,  it  can 

*ffll  stand  alone.      Reference  lu  the  previous  works  will  enhance 

L    the  interest  of  the  reader,  but  is  not  necessary  for  understanding 

B  the  argument,  which  is  set  forth  with  an  eloquent  and  almost 

W  «ii|wr6uou5  fulness.     The  work  consists  of  two  parts.    The  first 

'Teats  of  Natural  Theology,  which,  however,  our  author  prefers 

^describe  as  Intuitive  Theology.     The  second  part  deals  with 

'1*  Theology  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,      We  shall  in 

'lit  first  place  set  before  our  readers  a  summary  of  the  work, 

'olloving  as  closely  as  we  can  the  Duke's  order  and  employing 

^  far  as  possible  his  language. 

We  begin  with  definitions.  The  word  Nature  must  be 
^cfiaed  at  the  outset,  for  misleading  and  limited  ideas  of  Nature 
*fp  current.  Nature  properly  is  the  sum  of  all  existences, 
'isible  and  invisible.  This  was  the  ancient  view,  and  it  is 
*t»e  view  which  in  modern  times  receives  the  endorsement  of 
''■S.  Mill  and  Professor  Huxley.  But  Nature  so  regarded  is 
ita  accumulation  of  dead  material.  A  Divine  reason  breathes 
ttiToagh  her.  The  intuitions  of  mankind  have  recognised  the 
'^nifersal  agency  which  lies  behind  phenomena;  and  to  this 
^QCy  mental  characteristics  were  habitually  ascribed.    Witness 

uC 


of  this  tcodcDCy  is  found  in  the  wide-spread  habit  of  pcrsoai-j)^ 
fying  Nature  or  Nature's  processes.  i 

The  idea  of  a  superintending  and  designing  Mind  has  been,; 
thought  to  convey  an  unworthy  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being.  It 
lowers  the  Creator  to  the  level  of  an  artificer.  But  whether  the^^ 
idea  he  unworthy  or  not,  it  is  fair  to  remember  that,  if  Supreme 
Mind  works  in  Nature,  it  can  only  he  through  such  mental 
characteristics  as  are  recognisable  by  men  that  such  a  Mind., 
could  disclose  itself.  The  objection  demands  a  loftiness  ut 
method  which  would  serve  to  conceal  its  intelligence  fruin  the^ 
intelligent  creatures  of  its  hand.  But,  further,  the  Divine, 
working  is  not  wholly  like  the  human  :  it  is  loftier  ;  it  is  not 
the  process  of  the  mere  artificer.  Man  produces  manufactures  ;|) 
the  Divine  Mind  produces  growth  and  development,  it  thujiq 
works  in  a  fashion  more  majestic  than  man's.  This  conceptioiLf 
of  the  difference  between  Divine  and  human  working  docs  noLt 
dissipate  the  impression  that  Mind  works  in  Nature.  There^ 
is  a  distinction  in  man's  workmanship  between  the  mental^ 
conception  and  the  mechanical  execution.  This  is  a  real  aD<^ 
constant  distinction.  In  Nature  this  distinction  disappears  a 
but  the  important  question  here  is:  Is  the  conceiving  MiD<Jy 
lost  in  the  mechanical  artificer?  This  is  precisely  what  cloett 
not  happen.  In  the  slow,  orderly,  and  well-directed  processes, 
of  Nature,  it  is  the  lower — the  artificer — action  which  vanishes^ 
the  evidence  of  the  ruling  Mind  remains  unimpaired.  *  The, 
objection  therefore  rests  on  an  incomplete  analysis.  It  con-^ 
founds  the  high  functions  of  a  conceiving  Mind  with  the  Cari 
lower  functions  of  a  mere  ezecuti%'e  mechanic*  { 

The  witness  for  the  idea  of  Mind  in  Nature,  which  cannot^ 
be  set  aside  by  the  objection  thus  considered,  receives  support.* 
from  etymology.  The  very  structure  of  the  word  communly^ 
used  conveys  the  idea.  An  organ  or  apparatus  expresses; 
parposiveness.  The  difference  between  the  process  of  Nature) 
and  the  process  of  man  cannot  get  rid  of  the  common  feature^ 
which  exhibits  a  contriving  mind.  t 

The  distinction,  indeed,  between  Nature's  work  and  man'si 
work  is  very  clear:  man  stands  outside  his  work  ;  the  operating 
power  in  Nature  is  within.  This  distinction  points  out  tht 
difference  between  natural  and  revealed  religion,  i.e.  it  tell 
what  may  be  known  and  how  much  yet  remains  to  be  know; 
of  the  Mind  which  governs  all  things.  It  is  clear  in  the  indics' 
tions  it  gives  of  Mind  ;  but  it  leaves  much  yet  to  be  known 
the  nature  and  character  of  that  mind.  To  trace  out  these 
the  purpose  of  religion  ;  and  it  is  no  unworthy  purpose. 
result   of   this  distinction,  therefore,  gives    the    foundation   oj 
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rellgioa  and  iU  jastificaUoii:  the  fact  of  Mind  In  Nature  ig 
its  foundation;  the  mysteries  which  surround  it  are  its 
justification. 

But  this  distinction  leads  further.  It  points  to  the  fact  that 
man  has  affinities  with  Nature  and  that  Nature  must  be  inteU 
ligibie  to  man.  Man  in  a  sense  looks  down  on  Nature  as  an 
observer;  in  another  and  deeper  sense  he  is  within  Nature^  a 
put  of  her  life.  In  himself  he  is  conscious  of  the  mysteries 
which  he  sees  also  in  Nature  ;  in  himself  he  finds  some  clue 
to  their  unlocking.  The  antithesis  between  mind  and  matter 
is  Nature  he  finds  in  himself;  the  immanence  of  Mind  in 
Nature  he  finds  reflected  in  his  own  experience.  He  is  a 
fragment  of  the  universal  Mind,  capable  by  the  possession  of 
ntional  powers  of  understanding,  though  not  of  comprehcnd- 
iag,  Nature.  For  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  limitations 
ofpowerdonot  invalidate  conclusions  arrivctl  at  within  those 
Units. 

The  structure  of  language  is  next  called  to  gire  evidence 
tUt  mankind  recognised  mental  characteristics  in  Nature, 
uaguage  Is  a  treasury  and  a  witness — a  treasury  of  past 
imtcesses  and  a  witness  of  man's  modes  of  thought.  Words 
express  Impressions,  as  sensitised  paper  receives  and  records 
*ihit  faintest  scintillations  of  light.*  What  words  express  is 
uut  which  men  have  seen  ami  felt;  they  are  evidences  of  what, 
invisible  to  us  now  through  familiarity,  was  clear  enough  to 
^oie  who  went  before  us.  They  are  charged  with  a  message ; 
t^ev  are  charged  also  with  a  sacredness  :  they  may  be  amended 
or  their  use  may  be  discontinued  ;  but  If  used,  they  should  be 
allowed  to  carry  their  native  force,  and  be  permitted  to  express 
uw/alness  of  their  message.  To  allow  this  is  sound  science. 
The  word  Mife*  has  been  used  to  express  something  which  all 
i>^  have  recognised  as  one,  just  as  with  men  of  science, 
wbeiber  physiologist,  morphologist,  or  histologist,  life  runs  up 
uito  ultimate  phenomena  which  look  as  if  they  were  identical. 
TliQs  modern  science  tells  no  more  with  regard  to  this  than 
Qicn  knew  and  recognised  of  old.  Details  may  have  been 
^(Icd ;  but  essential  conceptions  remain  unchanged. 

But  yet,  in  dealing  with  this  word  *  life/  men  are  tempted, 
throQgh  inadvertence  or  prepossession,  to  denude  it  of  its  full 
*«d  true  significance.  This  is  exemplified  in  Cuvier,  who 
^oes  the  definition  of  life  to  a  mere  *  explanatory  image,'  for 
w  defines  life  as  a  whirlwind  more  or  less  rapid.  This  is  no 
''cfinitton  at  all ;  or  if  a  definition,  it  is  only  the  definition  of 
*°ne  fragment  of  the  idea  expressed  in  the  word ;  and  even 
W  of  the  selected   fragment  the  '  heart  and  soul  *  hare  been 
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*  washed  *  away.  The  essential  elements  of  j:rowlh  and  assimila* 
tion  are  forgotten  ;  and  as  we  follow  out  all  that  is  suggested 
by  these  words,  we  discover  ihat  we  cannot  define  life  without 
having  resort  to  the  word  it!»clf.  *  The  organic  structure  is  the 
living  structure,  and  a  living  structure  is  that  kind  of  structure 
which  alone  is  at  once  the  visible  seat  and  result  oi  life.' 
Cuvier,  however,  though  thus  defective  in  his  definition  of  life, 
is  driven  to  the  use  of  teleological  language.  He  may  use  the 
words  *form'  and  'structure'  in  vague  and  misleading  senses; 
but  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  work  and  purpose  of  living 
bodies,  he  gives  natural  expression  to  the  idea  of  purpose. 
Living  bodies  must  have  solid  parts,  *»«  (n'der  to  secure  for 
them  the  necessary  form,  and  also  liave  some  fluid  in  <n'der  to 
maintain  the  movement.'  This  teleological  language  is  the  only 
language  capable  of  describing  what  his  mind  actually  saw. 
The  same  idea  of  purposive  a]>paratus  is  found  in  his  description 
of  organization.  'This  kind  of  structure,'  he  explains,  *  with 
all  its  tissues,  adapted  and  co-operative,  is,  or  constitutes,  what 
we  call  organization.*  He  moreover  realizes,  as  Hunter  did, 
that  Hfe  is  the  cause  and  not  the  consequence  of  organization. 
We  may  trace  similar  principles  when  we  dwell  on  the 
significance  of  the  word  *  function.*  It  emerges  again  when  we 
meet  with  the  word  *  plan '  as  applied  to  animal  structure  ;  for 
plan  implies  more  than  mere  beauty  of  form.  Crystallization 
shows  beauty  of  form,  but  no  plan.  The  idea  of  voluntary  action 
clings  to  the  word  *  plan.*  Owen  uses,  however,  the  word 
'type'  rather  than  *plan';  but  the  mind  of  Owen,  just  like 
the  mind  of  Cuvier,  arrives  by  another  route  at  *  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  same  ultimate  explanation  which  was  the  onlj 
one  conceivable  to  the  great  French  naturalist.'  He  recognises 
the  subordination  of  pattern  to  special  adaptation,  in  the  c^ase  of 
the  arm,  and  generally  'the  fitness  of  parts  for  their  appropriate 
functions.' 

The  method  of  growth  shows  the  tool*mark  of  the  physical 
forces  employed,  but  these  are  not  independent  of  life,  and  they 
do  under  its  guidance  what  they  never  do  in  any  other  service. 
This  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Echini  or  Sea  Urchins,  and 
of  Sponges.  Haeckel's  language,  when  closely  examined,  admits 
the  formative  power  of  vital  activity ;  and  Professor  Schuize 
boldly  declares  that  any  attempt  to  refer  the  skeleton  of  sponges 
to  the  mere  crystallizing  tendencies  of  lime  or  silica  must  be 
vain.  The  formative  forces  in  them  are  not  different  from 
those  at  work  in  every  living  organism.  And  Professor 
Schuize  goes  back  to  the  principle  of  basing  all  explanation 
of  organic  structure  upon  the  recognition  of  organic  functions. 
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IVlien  this  is  doae,  the  appearance  of  the  form  and  diBposition 
>r  the  skeleton  has  been  rationalised.  In  other  words,  we  come 
ba.ck  to  simple  teleolog^ical  language. 

Xbe  recognition  of  Mind  in  Nature  is  evidenced  no  leas  in 

descriptive    science    than  it  is  in    the   structure    of   language. 

When  men  of  science  seek  to  describe  processes  in  Nature,  they 

fall  irresistibly  into  the  language  of  teleology.     It  is  with  no 

view  of  convicting  eminent  men  of  personal  inconsistency  that 

examples  of  this  are  brought  forward.      The   value  of   these 

examples   lies    in    the  simple  fact   that   when    men  allow    the 

natural   play   of  thought    and   words,   their   language  becomes 

charged    witb    the    recognition    of   purpose  in    Nature,     Thus 

Hoiley  speaks  of  physiological  apparatus  and  of  the  *  plan  *  of 

organic  structures.      Me    confesses    that  the  only   part  of  his 

profeuional  course  which  really  interested  him  was  'physiology, 

>rhich  is  the  mechanical  engineering  of  living  machines,  .  .  , 

the  working  out  the  wonderful  unity  of  plan  in  thousands  and 

thousands  of  diverse  living  constructions,  and  the  modifications 

of  similar    apparatuses   to    serve  diverse  ends.*     Mr.   Herbert 

Spencer  sets  out  to  interpret  all  phenomena  in  terms  of  matter, 

notion,  and    force.     He   wisbes    to    forego  all    more  complex 

sjrmbols ;  he  frankly  avows  his  desire  to  avoid  any  teleological 

ifflplication;  but  he  cannot  proceed  far  without  falling  into  the 

language  of  purpose.     His  6rst  definition  of  life  is  lame  and 

impotent,  and,  by  his  own  confession,  inadequate:  he  seeks  to 

supplement  it.     The  response  in  all  organic  reactions  is  cha- 

nKtertsed    by    fitness :    the    fitness   is    for    producing    changes 

vMch  have  manifest  relations  to  future  external  events.     There 

u*  adaptation  of  living  changes  to  changes  in  surrounding  cir- 

comitances.'     In  the  inorganic  world  changes  have  no  seeming 

i^f^rcnce  to  the  future.      In  the  organic  world  the  changes  have 

tnanifest  relations  to  future  external  events.     Still  more  striking 

>s  it  to  find  the  same  writer  driven,  tike  Cuvier,  to  the  reason 

^at  of  successive  changes,  and  describing  organic  structures  to 

be  iQch  as  they  arc  in  order  to  effect  certain  ends.     ^  That  a 

pTolozoon  may  continue  to  exist,  the  assimilation  (of  external 

^flatter)  must  keep  pace  with,  or  exceed,  the  oxidation.'     *  That 

s  creature  of  this  sort  may  continue  to  live,  it  is  necessary/  &.C. 

^    Thus  there  is  a  looking  forward,  a  perpetual  anticipation 

«f  future  work,  recognised  in  the  impartial  contemplation  of 

liiese  natural  facts.     Adjustments    arc  recognised.     * /n  order 

^to  food  may  be  digested,  some  solvent  fluid  must  be  applied. 

Iq  order  that  the  blood  should  circulate,  some  ramifying  vessels 

»Mt  be  laid  down/   Such  statements  are  *  conclusive  arguments,* 

'idiiressed  to  our  own  reasoning  intelligence  as  explaining  the 

operations 
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operations    of  another    Intenigence  *    (p.    138). 
function,  special  adaptations  are  admitted. 

*  Pliysiology,  in  itg  concrete  interpretations,  recognises  spet^ 
fnuotions  as  the  ends  of  special  organR  ;  regards  the  teeth  as  hiiTi] 
[  the  oflico  of  mastication  ;  Uio  heart  as  on  apparatus  Ui  jiropol  hloo« 
this  gland  as  fitted  to  produce  one  reqaisite  secretion,  and  that  \ 
prodnco  another ;  each  mUHcle  as  the  agent  of  a  particular  taotioai 
each  ncrro  as  the  vehicle  of  a  Bi>ecial  Beusatiou,  or  a  spociid  mota 
impulse.'     ('Principles  of  Biology,'  pp.  155,  156.) 

*  Here/  says  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  *  at  last  we  have  the  langnag^ 
of  Nature,  the  language  of  common  sense,  because  it  ii  ^* 
language  of  direct  and  immediate  perception.'  It  woaM 
be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with  similar  tcleological  Iangua|^ 
unconsciously  or  unintentionally  used.  Modem  days  an« 
modern  writings  still  exhibit  the  necessity  of  using  the  tennioj 
purpose  in  describing  Nature.  * 

The  theory  of  development  does   not  diminish   this  idea  (4 
j>urpose.      Development    may    be    slow  or    quick ;  it   may  b* 

lleffected  in  various  ways  by  outward  building  or  by  inward 
growth  ;  but  its  one  essential  characteristic  remains  unchanged 
— direction  from  the  past  towards  some  future  end,  the'  direction 
being  of  that  nature  which  wc  instinctively  and  accurately  cal 
an  aim.* 

It  is,  however,  needful  to  distinguish  between  the  rcalizatitdl 
of  design  in  Nature   and   any  arguments   and    inferences  froHl 

IL'dcsign.  Consequences  no  doubt  flow  from  design  as  from  aij 
observed  fact  in  Nature  ;  but  these  consequences  must  be  strict:! 
limited  by  logical  and  scientific  considerations.  Purpose  m  4 
be  read  in  Nature;  but  we  may  yet  know  nothing  of  the  Mi  % 
or  Being  from  whom  purpose  proceeds.  The  place  whiji 
contrivances  occupy  in  Nature  may  be  unknown  ;  the  extend 
the  contriving  may  be  unknown  ;  the  contriver  may  be  «jM 
known.  These  diMculties  do  not  vanish  because  we  have  s^ 
design  in  Nature  ;  but  the  difficulties  do  not  lodge  in  the  ffH 
of  design,  but  in  the  inferences  and  presumptions  which  a«H 
out  of  it.  No  early  race  doubted  that  Mind  was  in  the  worlJ 
but  no  early   race  thought  of  any  argument  for  design.     T1 

development  of  human  thought  on  the  subject  has  been  pl*^ 
enough.  Men  recognised  a  Supreme  A(ind  ;  but  they  allowdl 
imagination  to  carry  them  away  :  they  evolved  mythologies,  »o4 
an  intellectual  and  moral  degradation  followed.  The  conceptio/i' 
of  go<ls  soon  revolted  the  minds  of  intelligent  men.  Lucrrtias 
is  witness  of  this  fact.  His  revolt  was  against  the  gods  wliicii . 
popular  fancy  expected  him  to  worship.  His  poem  wi(a«KS 
a  genuine  enthusiasm  '  inspired    by   the    conception    of  some  1 
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onal  Mind   as  the  ultimate  agencj  in  things.*    The  Epi- 
curean poet  was  far  from  denying  all  spiritual  agencies,  or  the 
trust  worthiness  of  human   understanding'.       On    the    contrary, 
Ue  rfflted  on  '  the  innate  power  of  the  human  spirit  itself  in  the 
BXercise  of  its  own   reason,'  and  *  on  the  help  aHbrded  to  that 
^vpirit  by  close  communion  with  that  other  and  supreme  Per- 
sonality,  which    was    thinly  veiled    under    the  great   name  of 
Nature.'     In   that  Nature   he  saw  the  whole  universe,  and  he 
taw  that  universal  Nature  craving  happiness  for  men.    Hecaught 
glimpses  of  that  settled  order  which  now  we  call  *  law  *  ;  he  sees 
a  power  which  guides  the  development  of  tilings  from  stage  to 
tta^ ;  be  sees  the  perishing  and  the  survival  of  creatures  ;  he 
Sfcs,  not  indeed  the  immortality  of  man,  but  the  glory  of  man's 
soqI  and  reason,  as  endowed  with  a  personality  resembling  the 
Dirine.     The  beauteous  order  and  purpose  in  nature  Is  to  him 
like  the  upbuilding  of  a  poem,  so  full   is  it  of  harmony  and 
nprcssion.     He    stumbles  indeed  into  inconsistencies  of  lan- 
guage; but  nothing  can  blot  out  the  clear  recognition -of  Mind 
in  Nature  which  his  language  conveys.     Nature  is  purposive  to 
liiin,  as  it   is  to  the  candid  modern  mind.      He  sees  what  the 
nalprn  can  see  more  clearly,  the  correspondences  and  adaptations 
which  bring  purpose  into  view. 

The  lower  ranges  of  life  exist  for  the  higher  ;  •  VVithout  sheep 
lod  oxen,  and  without  the  horse,  we  could  not  enjoy  life  as  we 
do  DOW.  Yet  we  know  thai  all  of  these  were  introduced  very 
Twently,  and  in  a  special  correlation,  as  to  time,  with  the  intro- 
dsction  of  our  own  species.  Fortuity  is  indeed,  as  Professor 
Oibome  says,  inconceivable  in  such  a  case  as  this.'  The 
peparations  in  the  inorganic  world  to  meet  the  needs  of 
ttu — such  as  the  storage  of  coal — preclude  the   possibility  of 

■  fortaity. 
The  full  force  of  purposive  adaptation  ia  Nattire  is  lost 
UjKht  of  when  it  is  assumed,  quite  needlessly,  that  purpose 
cannot  be  seen,  unless  seen  exhaustively.  But  this  notion  is 
quite  unsound.  Reflection  should  lead  us,  on  the  contrary,  to 
nslize  that  in  so  complicated  a  system  we  cannot  possibly 
perceive  all  the  ends  in  view:  it  is  enough  if  we  can  under- 
>t%nd  some.  Kvcn  in  human  machines  there  are  parts  which 
luvc  more  than  one  function.  If  Nature  of  her  fifty  seeds  often 
Wings  but  one  to  bear,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  (he  larger 
anmber  of  the  seeds  go  for  sustenance,  and  the  smaller  only  for 
teprodnction.  Diverse  and  even  contradictory  purposes  may 
*iiit  in  Nature.     The  system  under  which  we  live  is  satorated 

•ilh  the  power  of  Mind,  and  we  cannot  fully  understand  it  all. 

We  can  realize  power  and  purpose.     We  cannot  read   iu  dka- 
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racter  or  reach  'its  relations  with  our  heart,  intellect^  and  wil 
This  is  the  final  result  of  all  close  enquiry  into  natural  religii 
but  which  can  hardly  be  said  to   be  a   religion   at  all,  and        j 
perhaps    mure  fitly  called  'intuitive  theology.'     This    is    mr^^ 
reached  by  inference  or  anxious  reasoning.     Mind  in   NatxjM 
Ms  a  fact  apprehended   by  direct,  immediate,  and  self-evid.d|M 
perception  ;  so  much   so   that    the    perpetual  acknowJedgtaeoc 
and  expression  of  it  cannot  be  escaped  in   describing  natun/ 
phenomena,  even  by  those  who  are  most  desirous  of  avoidit^ 
or  suppressing  it.' 

It  IS  a  mere  assumption  that  the  Mind  which  is  in  Nature 
must  be  absolutely  di^ercnt  from  the  mind  in  man.  Phrases 
may  be  invented  which  conceal  this  conception,  but  the  do^ina 
represents  no  verifiable  fact.  Differing  schools  have  fallen 
into  some  such  snare — those  who  tell  us  that  in  religion  we 
must  believe  anything  told  by  external  authority,  and  those  who 
say  that  nothing  can  be  believed  at  all.  Our  reason  rcjecls 
these  spurious  conclusions.  It  is  not  true  that  we  can  know 
nothing  about  a  thing  unless  we  can  know  all  about  it.  We 
must  rely  on  the  guidings  of  reason.  We  must  assume,  as 
all  science  does,  the  intelligibility  of  Nature.  We  cannot  isy 
on  a  priori  grounds  how  far  our  intuitions  may  be  carried  when 
our  mental  apparatus  is  educated  and  developed  ;  but  we  coQ 
at  least  be  sure  that  all  true  Theology  must  be  brought  into 
contact  with  Nature,  *  so  that  congruities  and  incoagruitiM 
must  be  liable  to  gradual  discovery.'  The  genuine  agnosticisro 
which  the  recognition  of  the  reality  and  limitations  of  intuitive 
theology  indicates  may  enable  us  to  settle  many  questions.  It 
can  throw  light  on  the  origin  of  religion.  Religion  is  fouatl  to 
be  the  result  of  man's  instinctive  endeavours  to  611  up  wbat  is 
wanting  in  our  knowledge  of  the  presiding  Mind  in  Nature.  U 
arises  from  the  wish  to  know  more  of  the  realities  about  us- 
The  power  of  the  foolish  imaginations  exercised  on  this  msUer 
is  tremendous.  It  has  led  to  fierce  and  cruel  customs.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  negation  of  all  lielief  in  any  spiritual  pover 
js  the  parent  of  unrestrained  ferocity.  We  are  face  to  face  then 
with  knowledge  which  is  of  supreme  importance  and  facts  sail 
principles  which  are  beyond  our  reach.  Real  fact  and  limita- 
tion of  knowledge  meet  us.  But  in  being  placed  thus  with 
regard  to  religion  we  arc  not  placed  differently  than  science  is 
placed.  Here,  too,  real  facts  and  stern  limitations  meet  men. 
Gravity — chemical  affmity — light  set  before  us  indubitable 
facts  mingled  with  limitations  and  contradictions.  Of  etlicr 
it  has  been  said  by  Dr.  Thomas  Young  that  we  must  think 
of  it  as  permeating  all  matters  as  freely  as  the  air  passes  through 

a  grove 
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A  grove  of  trees,  and  none  the  less  we  are  to  conceive  of  it  as 

more  rigid   llian  steel.     Thus    no  truth,  whether  physical   or 

ipiritualf  stands  alone.     Points  of  contact  arise  in  all  directions  : 

^ey  lend  mutual  support  to  one  another.     This  is  in  harmony 

with  reason.     The  unity  of  Nature  depends  upon  the  Supreme 

Mind.     Any  conceptions  of  that  mind  must  be  confirmed  by  its 

observed    conformity   with    other    conceptions    derivable    from 

every  part  of  the  system  in  which  we  live. 

Such  is  an  epitome,  rough  and  crude,  of  the  first  portion  of 
the  Duke's  book.  The  Duke,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  vigorous  and 
marageous  teleologist.  The  witness  of  the  Divine  Mind  in 
Xilure  is  clear,  immediate,  and  universal.  This  is  the  broad 
foDDtlation  stone  upon  which  all  true  religion  can  rest.  Not 
all  that  is  built  upon  this  foundation  is  good  work.  Men 
followed  their  vain  imaginations,  and  degraded  faiths  bear 
witness  to  their  presumption.  The  structure  which  was 
erected  was  incongruous.  It  was  as  straw-buitt  huts  erected 
upon  majestic  rock.  But  other  structures  have  been  reared. 
Tbcsc  come  to  us  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments— in  the 
Hebrew  and  Christian  faith.  These  must  evidence  their  worth 
b»  their  congruity  with  what  we  know  to  be  true.  They  may 
outstrip  our  knowledge  ;  but  they  must  not  confound  it.  They 
ma^  lead  us  to  heights  far  out  of  our  sight  and  power  to  reach, 
bnt  (bey  must  be  broad-based  upon  truths  which  Nature  and 
experience  have  made  clear  to  us.  When  the  messages  which 
come  from  the  spiritual  and  physical  world  speak  with  the 
iame  voice,  they  attest  one  another.  But  it  is  better  to  let  the 
Dokc  speak  for  himself. 

'Profound  as  are  the  differences  between  every  purely  phyfiical, 
iod  every  purely  spiritual  conceptiou,  there  is  yet  this  ouo  commou 
pn^ierty  which  bolungs  to  all  conocptions,  whether  uf  ouo  kind  or 
aoodttt-,  namely  this,  that  no  truth  stands  alone,  Bolitary^  unrelated 
to  other  truths  in  the  mmo  region  of  thought.  Every  true  conception 
1til,aiid  must  have,  many  points  of  contact  with  other  truths,  which 
■sy,  or  may  not,  bo  seen.  The  consoqncnce  of  this  is,  that  decp- 
Kstej  relations  bctircx.^n  truths  w!iich  outivardiy  may  seem  to  bo 
wbUy  separate,  are  perpetually  coming  out,  and,  as  it  were,  betray - 
u^  themBelves  in  the  progress  of  discovery  or  of  Bpeculation.  Aud 
a  proportion  as  they  emergo  into  the  light  of  our  recogaitiou,  they 
buid  op  a  structure  of  mutnal  support  and  corroboration  which, 
ttonQ  than  anything  else,  gives  a  bcubq  of  certainty  to  our  know- 
lodga,  This  accords  with  our  experience  in  all  departments  of 
isnrtigation,  and  it  must  bo  ospccially  characboristic  of  any  true 
CDMeptioos  of  our  relations  to  that  Mind  which  we  see  and  know  to 
k  ao  aU-porvading.  It  is  upon  that  Mind  that  the  obviouB  unity  of 
ISittta^  must  depend,  and  any  conception  concerning  its  character, 
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wbloli  is  true  at  all,  mu^t  have  its  truth  continually  tested  and  eoa- 
finned  by  its  observed  conformity  witb  otbor  oouccptious  dciinbic 
from  cveiy  jmrt  of  tbe  gystom  in  wliicb  we  live.  A  true  tbeologf^ 
liko  a  true  coBniology,  must  tboroforo  ebiuo  by  its  own  iobiniil 
light.  It  cannot  be  expected,  indeed,  to  eolvc  all  myetories,  or  to 
make  i>Iain  to  our  very  limited  imdcrgtaudings,  things  which  raiy 
well  bo  inconceivable  to  ub.  But,  so  far  as  it  goos,  it  ought  to  bo 
found  fitting  in  with  all  that  wc  can  discover  or  conocivo  of  tlie 
co-ordinated  laws  which  we  soo  prevailing  in  ourselves  and  in  the' 
world  around  us.'     (Pp.  202,  203.) 

This  passage  conveys  with  clearness  the  Duke's  position.  It 
tells  us  what  to  expect  and  what  not  to  expect  in  the  examina- 
tion of  Hebrew  and  Christian  tbeology  which  follows.  The 
range  of  Divine  Truth  must  of  necessity  reach  far  beyond  oar 
power  to  follow  it ;  but  that  truth  as  it  comes  into  contact  with 
our  life  will  be  found  '  fitting  in  *  with  our  own  knowledge  aod 
experience  derived  elsewhere.  The  revelation  in  the  sacred 
books  may  transcend  our  experiences,  but  it  will  not  contradict 
them;  nay  more,  it  will  be  found  in  such  real  and  strikia^ 
harmony  with  our  knowledge  and  experience  that  it  will  crratf 
in  us  a  confidence  of  faith  amounting  to  certainty. 

V\lo.  are  thus  brought  to  the  second  part  of  the  book,  which  i» 
occupied  with  a  survey  of  the  leading  theological  conceptions 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  conception  of  the  God- 
head is  the  first  selected  topic  Here  the  Duke  points  out  tbt 
the  Hebrew  conception  avoided  those  defective  views  wMcb 
have  proved  their  ineffectiveness  by  their  disappearance.  The 
Hebrew  idea  of  God  was  not  mere  Theism,  nor  mere  Mono- 
theism ;  still  less  was  it  Pantheism.  It  avoided  the  baldness 
of  the  former  two  ;  it  avoided  tbe  materialism  of  the  last.  God, 
according  to  tbe  Hebrew,  was  knowable — not  indeed  in  Hi» 
essence,  but  in  His  relations  to  men.  He  was  the  Author  of 
Nature,  but  Nature  was  not  thought  of  as  constituting  God.  He 
was  Father  of  our  spirits,  but  above  our  weaknesses.  His  rolf 
was  a  reign  of  law.  His  sceptre  swa^-cd  the  universe.  He 
works  always  and  works  through  the  laws  which  He  has  made. 

The  conception  here  formed  is  *  strictly  scientific  in  in- 
spirit/ 'It  takes  the  system  of  Nature*;  'it  aits  at  its  feet'; 
it  pretends  to  no  *  abstract  or  a  priori  knowledge.'  It  assames 
that  Nature  is  intelligible  to  us  and  exhibits  the  adjustmcDtsof 
means  to  ends.  This  thought  of  means  and  purpose  is  carried 
into  the  history.  If  Abraham  is  called,  he  is  called  for  * 
purpose ;  and  that  purpose  is  wide  as  the  world  itself.  At' 
agencies  were  at  the  bidding  of  the  Divine ;  all  purely  physical 
forces  were  servants  of  the  one  Supreme  Mind.     This  Divine 
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ind» which  makes  Nature  intnlligible  to  mantis  represented  as 
ftppealing  to  man's  reason,  and  recognising^  man  as  a  free  agent. 
Alan  is  appealed  to  as  one  who  can  realize  that  he  lives  unrler  a 
law,  natural,  rational,  and  Divine.  The  religion  which  is 
incalcated  is  founded  not  on  *  sentiment  or  speculation,'  but  'on 
the  perception  of  certain  objective  truths  which  are  the  great 
realities  of  the  spiritual  world.*  The  Divine  law,  however,  is 
no  dead  or  naked  power.  It  is  a  living  and  even  a  transforming 
force.  Man  is  not  asked  for  mere  submission  or  mere  coD' 
formity,  but  transfiguration.  Thus  the  idea  of  God  presented 
by  Hebrew  Theology  offered  an  adequate  object  to  the  religious 
instincts  and  affections  ;  it  supplied  the  thought  of  the  universal 
reig^n  of  law  ;  while  it  represented  the  desire  of  knowledge  of  all 
kinds,  spiritual  and  physical,  as  having  its  explanations  and 
justification  in  reasonable  grounds  of  hope.  Such  an  idea  was 
calculated  to  awaken  con6dcncc  and  humility.  The  sense  of 
ignorance  and  the  c<>n6dence  uf  truth  were  alike  called  forth. 

This  unique  and  lofty  idea  of  God  is  found  existing  in  a 
rode  age  amid  a  hatf-barbarous  people ;  and  men  have  won- 
dered whence  such  a  people  derived  their  splendid  and 
obrious  spiritual  insight.  The  Prophet  answers,  and  answers 
in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  explained  according  to 
natural  law.  *  The  Lord,'  says  Amos,  *  revealeth  His  secrets 
lioto  His  servants,  the  Prophets.'  All  that  is  claimed  is 
the  lifted  eyelid  and  the  seeing  that  which  was  invisible 
to  minds  too  idle  or  too  corrupt  to  see.  'This  is  a  rational 
l)elief.  It  rests  on  the  continuity  and  consistency  between 
£scts  which  are  familiarly  known,  and  other  facts  which  lie 
Ttwyond  them.'  Everywhere  as  the  Hebrew  assumed  the  intelli- 
gibility of  Nature,  he  held  also  that  there  was  an  inherent 
<^)rrespondence  between  man's  mind  and  the  mind  of  the 
Supreme.  This  conception  cannot  be  called  anthropomor- 
phic. It  is  rather  anthropopsychic.  *■  It  is  not  the  form  of 
man,  but  the  spirit  and  mind  of  man  that  casts  light  upon  the 
coastitution  of  the  universe.  It  is  in  the  correlations  of  that 
mind  and  spirit  with  the  whole  constitution  of  things,  that  the 
intelligibility  of  Nature  consists.' 

We  are  thus  prepared  for  the  next  topic  which  the 
Duke  introduces — the  Theology  of  the  Hebrews  as  it  touches 
tlie  nature  of  man.  Alan  is  made  in  the  image  of  God ; 
hot  the  image  has  been  defaced.  Man  is  capable  therefore  of 
'esponding  to  the  Divine.  These  capacities  are  parts,  and  inde- 
itroctible  parts,  of  his  organic  constitution.  God  is  the  rock 
ODI  of  which  man  is  hewn.  Theopsychism  is  the  true  theory 
of  humfLQ  nature,  and  the  real  explanation  of  what  is  called 
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the  anthropomorphism  of  the  Oltl  Testament.  •  The  laws  of 
Mind  gnverning  human  ncliim  were,  in  a  measure,  applied  lo 
the  Divine  Will,  only  because  those  laws  were  conceived  to  ba 
the  representatives  or  expressions  of  a  Divine  original/  Thii 
was  true  of  all  the  human  family  ;  the  brotherhood  of  maa 
followed  the  ratherhotid  of  Gcxl,  Human  intellects,  though 
variously  developed,  are  the  same  at  rmit ;  and  ultimate  recog- 
nition of  higher  aspects  of  life  was  possible  to  all. 

But  no  less  than  the  resemblance  of  man  to  God  is  the  fall  o| 
man  recognised.  This  Fall  we  arc  so  accustomed  to  regard  as 
a  theological  dogma,  that  we  fail  to  note  its  coincidence  with 
observation.  *  The  universal  law  which  otherwise  prevails  ia 
Nature,  is  that  every  living  creature  has  instincts  fully  corre- 
sponding to  its  structure,  and  guiding  it  in  the  due  discharge  oi 
its  inherited  functions.  In  man  alone  this  perfect  co-ordinatioq 
fails.'  This  lack  of  co-ordination  was  not,  however,  a  necessityj 
It  was  due  to  the  fact  that  man  was  made  free.  The  story  o| 
man's  fall  was  presented  in  a  form  full  uf  allegory  ;  but  tbi 
doctrine  set  forth  gives  a  rational  and  consistent  explanation  oi 
some  of  the  strange  contrasts  of  experience.  It  enabled  singed 
and  prophets  to  face  all  the  facts  of  life.  Man  had  the  inbor^ 
capacity  for  truth.  U  needed,  however,  to  be  presented  to  hic< 
The  law  possessed  thus  a  self-revealing  capacity.  The  ctt-^ 
temptation  uf  the  Divine  Being  had  a  transforming  inBuence. 

The  two  most  important  ideas  connected  with  religion — t^ 
idea  of  God  an<l  the  idea  of  man — have  thus  been  considerei 
as  they  are  presented  in  Hebrew  Theology.  The  Duke  ha\iii 
strongly  the  inseparable  links  which  bind  together  Hebrew  ac 
Christian  thought. 


'  The  perfect  continuity  which  exists  between  the  fund 
conceptions  of  Hebrew  Theology  and  those  of  Chriatiftn  doci 
luLS  never  boon,  and  canuot  bo,  denied.  The  difiurcnecs  which  nov' 
fwjparate  the  Synagogue  from  the  Church,  wide  and  deep  ae  tlitse 
difTcrenceB  ore  in  tiomc  points  of  view,  are  all  contnined  witliia  s 
coiDiuou  iiud  wtiU-dolliied  boundary  of  beliefs,*    (V.  324.) 

The  belief  in  a  Messiah  is,  for  example,  a  common  homl, 
although  Jew  and   Christian  may  differ  as  to  the  interpretatioa 
of  the  idea.      VVe     are    thus    introduced    into    the    domain   of 
Cbristinr.  thought ;  and    the   subjects— Christ  as  the  Messiah, 
the  nature  of  sacrifice,  of  faith,  inspiration,  and  regeneration — 
are  considered.      In   the  highest  regions  of  Christian  doctria^ 
we  meet  with  statements  which  carry  us  into  the  region  of  ail 
unalterable  law  to  which   we  must  conform.      What  happened 
even  in  the  death  and  suffering  of  our  Lord  belongeil  to  th4 
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;Us8  of  things  necessary.  The  existence  of  such  necessities 
xnay  cause  us  wonder;  but  *  this  very  Uit}icutly  assumes  and 
XKo^nises  the  doctrine  as  a  fact  to  be  so,  and  therefore  carries 
XDiD  the  very  heart's  centre  uf  Christian  theolojry,  the  idea  of 
laws  unchangeable  and  sujircuiv/  VVe  mav  not  penctrnte  into 
llie  full  mystery  of  the  Divine  side  of  these  necessities,  but  we 
<:3a  see  on  the  human  side  the  enormous  Influence  which  as  a 
fact  the  life  and  death  of  Christ  has  wrought  in  the  world. 
The  effect  has  been  no  less  perfectly  natural  than  undoubtedly 
deep  and  wide.  Natural  attractions  thus  operate  in  the 
I      spiritual  world. 

B     'We  have  brought,'  says  the  Duke,  *a  large  |>art  of  the  Christian 

^^sjEtetn   under    the  domain   of  Law    when   wo    have   recognised  as 

H'lieoe^sary  or  natural  ench  conceptions  as  those  we  have  now  referred 

a     to— that  tho  hnmtm  mind  is,  in  somo  real  measure  and  degree,  an 

imago  of  the  Mtnd  which  is  supremo  in  N'atui'e  ;  that  a  fuller  aud 

liigher  incarnation  of  it  cannot  bo  regarded  as  difBeult  of  belief;  that 

Uspintion,  in  an  infinito  variety  of  degrees,  is  quite  according  to  the 

ttisiiitg  constitutiuu  aud  course  of  thiugs ;    that   tbo   nature  and 

I       cAeacy  of  sacrilice  admits  of  some  rcasouahlu  explanation ;  that  love, 

properly  so  called,  must  have  a  personal  object ;  that  this  affection 

I       iflui  essential  element  iu  belief  as  distiitguvglied  from  mere  intellec- 

I      tttl  c<)nvictioQ  ;  aud  that,  through  the  operation  nf  It,  tho  reuowal  of 

"     a  loxt,  or  a  damaged,  intercourse  between  individnul  a«>uls  and  the 

Divine  Spirit,  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  observed  facts  of  human 

life.*    (P.  3840 

The  subject  of  Christian  Ethics  follows.  These  are  claimed 
to  be  an  inseparable  part  of  Christian  theology,  and  as  such  are 
in  conformity  with  known  laws.  They  were  not  treated  by  our 
Lord  as  wholly  new.  Rather  our  Lord  sought  to  *  embrace  and 
amalgamate'  all  the  *  spiritual  material'  which  floated  'on  the 
Hver  of  human  life.'  These  were  brought  into  system.  All 
*ere  brought  under  the  great  motive  force  of  love.  The  high 
'piritual  powers  which  worked  in  Christian  life  were  never 
treated  as  contrary  to  known  laws.  'True  faich  is  the  highest 
ciercise  of  reason.'  Prayer  is  not  against  nature.  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  man  to  pray,  and  it  is  in  the  nature  of  God  to  bear. 
The  Almighty  is  not  the  servant,  but  the  Author  and  Master  of 
natural  laws.  The  unchangeableness  of  His  character  is  not  a 
^^iKouragement,  but  an  encouragement  to  prayer.  Difficulties 
oinnected  with  the  subject  of  prayer  are  dealt  with.  And  the 
coDcloding  chapter  treats  of  the  relation  of  Christian  belief  to 
philosophy. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  follow  the  Duke  into  the  many 
interesting  and  tempting  issues  which  are  raised  in  the  course 

of 
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oi  his  argnnient.  We  have  been  desirous  of  setting  before  our 
readers,  without  comment,  the  general  outline  of  tbis  interesting* 
and  valuable  work.  The  aim  of  the  book  is  clear  and  simple. 
Commencing  with  the  great  question  of  purpose  in  Nature,  the 
Duke  finds  in  it  a  sure  foundation  upon  which  religion  may 
build.  But  the  certainty  of  the  existence  of  Mind  in  Nature, 
while  it  gives  a  foundation  to  further  theology,  supplies  also 
a  test  of  theological  conceptions.  There  must  be  harmony 
between  Theology  and  Nature.  Both  must  come  within  the 
domain  of  law.  Where  brought  to  this  test,  Pagan  systems  are 
found  wanting,  while  the  theology  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  shows  a  constant  harmony  with  experience  and  a 
consistency  with  the  idea  of  law.  Holding  thus  a  harmonious 
position  in  the  realm  of  Nature,  *  the  theology  and  philosophy 
of  Christ  have  no  rival  now  in  the  field  of  thought.  There  is 
no  other  name  under  lieaven  whereby  we  may  be  saved  from 
the  blankness  of  universal  scepticism.* 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  summary  which  we  have  given  how 
great  and  varied  is  the  range  of  subjects  which  the  Duke  of 
Argyll's  work  touches.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  the 
topics  introduced  can  be  handled  with  an  equally  strong  grasp. 
It  is  quite  impossible  that  a  work  of  such  range  should  be 
wholly  free  from  inaccuracies,  over-hasty  generalizations,  mis- 
conceptions and  omissions.  Some  of  these  will  have  struck  the 
reader  who  has  followed  our  brief  summary.  But  we  do  not 
understand  that  it  is  any  part  of  the  reviewers  duty  to  go  with 
peddling  and  microscopic  minuteness  over  a  work,  seeking 
and  cataloguing  every  error,  loose  statement,  or  inadvertent 
expression.  There  are  indeed  writers  who  delight  in  this 
scavenging  class  of  criticism.  They  usually  belong  to  that 
class  who  have  no  inclination,  and  perhaps  no  capacity,  for 
understanding  the  drift  of  a  book.  They  find  it  no  part  of 
their  work  to  observe  the  writer's  end.  They  know  nothing  of 
the  city  through  which  they  pass;  they  know  nothing  of  its 
manufactures,  arts,  or  industries  ;  they  have  raked  the  mud- 
heaps  of  the  street^  and  they  think  themselves  entitled  to 
discourse  upon  the  architecture  of  the  city.  Wc  understand 
our  duty  differently.  The  reviewer's  duty,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
ii  to  give  as  clear  and  succinct  an  account  as  he  can  of  the  drift 
and  tenor  of  the  work  he  reviews.  His  first  aim  should  be  to 
do  justice  alike  to  the  author  and  to  the  public  by  setting  forth 
as  candidly  as  he  can  the  purport  of  the  work.  He  should  call 
attention  to  the  position  which  the  writer  occupies  upon  the 
field  of  investigation.  He  should  discuss  the  principles  which. 
arc  advanced,  and  endeavour,  according  to  his  ability,  to  shosr 

how 
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bow  far  they  aro  helpful  or  harmful,  nxaggerated  or  defective. 
He  is  entitled  Jinally  to  put  forward  bis  own  views  upon  the 

principles  under  discussion.     In  this  fashion  we  propose  to  deal 

writh  the  work  before  us. 

H  We  have  given  our  readers  a  summary  of  the  work.  We  pro- 
Hpose  to  comment  upon  some  of  the  leading  positions.  Three 
'points  arising  out  of  the  work  under  review  seem  to  demand 
oor  attention:  (i.)  the  question  of  Mind  in  Nature  or  teleo- 
logy; (ii.)  the  Relation  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural ; 
and  (iii.)  the  Development  of  the  religious  consciousness  as  seen 
in  the  history  of  religion. 

»Upon  these  questions  we  shall  comment  briefly. 
The    bold    teleology  of  the    Duke   of  Argyll    will    perhaps 
nrprisc  those   people  who    have    been   told    that  teleology  is 
wolete,  and  that  ralcy  is  played  out. 

There  are  certain  historical  misconceptions  on  this  matter 
which  ought  to  be  corrected.  To  hear  some  people  speak  one 
wnatd  imagine  that  teleology  had  been  invented  by  PaJey ;  but 
the  conceptions  which  it  expresses  are  more  than  two  thousand 
je&rs  old. 

Socrates  expressed  his  disappointment  with  the  philosophy  of 
Aoaxagoras,  precisely  because  he  forsook  the  principle  &?  apa 
wv?  (ffTii*  6  htaKOafitav  re  Kai  irdvToiv  alrioi. 

'As  I  proceeded  I  found  my  philoaopher  altogether  forsaking 
Buml  or  any  other  principle  of  order,  but  having  recourBe  to  air, 
flul  ether,  and  water,  and  other  eccontxicitiea/  ('  Fhsedo*:  Jowett, 
*Liip.  244.) 

A|[iin,  in  the  '  Timspus,'  we  read — 

'Was  the  world  always  in  existence  and  without  beginning?  or 
creaidd,  and  had  it  a  boginuing  ?  Created,  I  reply,  beong  visible, 
ttd  tangible,  and  having  a  body,  and  therefore  sensible ;  and  all 
WsUe  things  aro  apprehcuilcd  by  opinion  and  sense,  and  aro  in  a 
ftooam  of  creation  and  created.  Now  that  which  is  created  mast,  as 
*0  sfilrm,  of  necessity  be  created  by  a  canse.  But  the  father  and 
Bkker  of  all  this  Universe  is  past  finding  out.'  (*  Tinuens ' :  Jowett, 
wl  iii.  p.  448.) 

Similarly  in  the  *  Republic,'  while  illustrating  the  principle  of 
cation  by  the  making  of  a  bed,  he  says : — 

'Tbore  is  another  artist — I  sbonld  like  to  know  what  you  would 
■f  of  him.  **  Who  is  ho  ?  "  (aeks  Glaucon).  "  One  who  is  the 
*tter  of  all  the  works  of  all  other  workmen."  *  {*  Kopablic ' ; 
Jwrtt.  vol  iii.  p.  308.) 

Epictetus  noticed  adaptations  in  Nature,  and  argued  from 
them  to  God  : — 
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*  Who  is  it  tlicD,'  lie  asked,  *  wlio  liafi  fitted  litis  to  tbitt  azid  that  to 
thisV     And  mho  ib  it  that  has  Atted  tlie  knife  to  the  case  and  the 
caee  to  the  kuifo?    Ib  it  no  ouo?     And  indeed  from  tbe  very  strnc- 
ture  of  things  which  have  attaijicd  tlieir  completion,  wo  are  aeons- 
tomed  to  fliow  tlmt  the  work  is  certainly  the  act  of  some  artificer, 
and  that  it  has  not  been  coustructcd  without  a  purpose.     Does  thciL^ 
each  of  tbcsc  things  dimoii&trato  the  workman,  and  do  not  visible^ 
tbixigs,   and  the   fucoltj  uf  seeing  and   ligbt,   demonstrate  Him?  ^ 
(*  Epictetue,'  Disc.  vL  :  Long's  Truuslatiou,  p.  19.) 

Another  historical  mistake  ia  concerning  the  scientific  statn^- 

of  the   men    whose   names   during   the  last  two  hundred  ^eai 

have  been  associated   with  teleological  arguments.     They    acz:^ 
spoken  of  as  though  they  were  credulous  and  unscientific  me^^ 
Apart,   therefore,  from  the  question  of  the  solid    value  of  ihzrrae 
design-argument,   we   wish   to    recall    their    historical    positiczan 
and  the  relations  they  bore  to  the  science  nf  their  day. 

The  Royal  Society  was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  5n 
1662.  Five  years  later  the  Society  elected  as  one  of  ^ts 
Fellows  John  Ray,  the  naturalist,  whose  works  were  considci—^wnl 
by  Cuvier  as  the  foundation  of  mo<lcm  zoology.  It  was  ikais 
John  Ray  who  produced  the  work  entitled*  The  Wisdom  of 
God  manifested  in  the  Works  of  Creation,*  Neheroiah  Gr^"* 
also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  wrote  a  work  caH^«l 
*  Cosmologia  Sacra,'  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  evidence 
design  in  Nature.  In  more  recent  times  the  authors  of  xlx^  * 
*Bridgewaler  Treatises'  were  among-  the  most  eminent  men  < 
their  day.  In  no  sense  were  any  of  these  writers  desirous  t 
retarding  science.  The  contrary  was  the  case.  They  were  b 
some  suspected  of  too  great  an  adhesion  to  nature  and  science 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  at  any  rate,  tbe  metho<I  of  explain 
ing  Nature  by  some  a  priori  theological  views  had  not  wholl 
passe<l  away.  There  were  still  those  who  were  content  t 
believe  that  all  noxious  weeds  and  harmful  creatures,  according  ' 
to  some,  were  sufficiently  explained  by  the  doctrine  of  Sin. 
The  advocates  of  the  design-argument  advanced  a  higher  idea 
of  the  Divine  Wisdom,  when  they  saw  a  gain  in  apparently 
hurtful  things.  If  the  bramble  hurts  man,  it  makes  a  1>etier 
hedge.  Hurtful  animals  induce  us  to  watchfulness,  thistles  and 
moles  to  goo<I  husbandry ;  lice  oblige  us  to  cleanliness  in  our 
bodies,  spiders  in  our  homes,  and  the  moth  in  our  clothes. 
Naive  and  boylike  as  this  sounds,  it  was  an  advance  on  what 
had  gone  before.  They  believed  that  Nature  had  her  own 
message ;  and  they  were  ready  to  hear  and  to  tell  it. 

They  reported  what  they  believed  they  saw — marks  of  Mind 
Id  Nature.     Their  conclusions  were  based  on   grounds  whict> 
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satisfie<l  the  most  sceptical  men  of  their  own  times,  ^fen  who 
assailed  the  faith  of  the  Church  acknowledged  the  argument. 
Two  examples  will  suffice — Hume  in  EnglamI  and  Voltaire  in 
France.     Hume  wrote,  *The  whole  frame  of  Nature  l)espeaks 

»«n  intelligent  maker/  VoUaire  wrote,  *  Hien  n'ubranle  en  moi 
cet  axiome,  tout  ouvrage  demontre  un  uuvrier.'  It  is  necessary 
to  remind  ourselves  of  these  facts,  that  wc  may  fairly  and  justly 
estimate  the  historical  position  of  the  advocates  of  the  design- 
argument.  They  were  not  the  advocates  of  retrogression  :  they 
were  in  the  advance  line  of  scientific  investigation. 

It  is  perhaps  needful,  before  we  ask  what  modifications  of  the 
statement  of  the  argument  are  required  by  modern  knowledge, 
that  we  should  understand  what  the  design-argument  is.     And 
this  is  the  more  necessary,  inasmuch  as  there  arc  many   who        ^^M 
reason  about  it  who  evidently  have  never  understood  its  purport        ^^H 
^nd  scope.     The  real   significance  of  the  design-argument  is,  ^ 

jpcrhaps,  less  understood  than  Darwin's  theory  of  Natural 
^^elecMon,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal. 

The    argument  amounts    to    this,    that    the   facts  which   we 
^ibsenre  in  Nature  suggest  Mind. 

Professor  Knight  declares  that  we  must  prove  the  existence 

«Df  God    before   we  can   infer  the   existence   of  God  from  any 

•design-argument.       13ut  the  design-argument    never  set  before 

Stsclf  so  ambitious  an  object.      To  put  this  in  a  very  simple 

^onn,   we  may  say  that  certain  adaptations  and  combinations 

-au^est  a  designer.     But  the  argument  docs  nut  compel   us  to 

add,  this  designer  is  omnipotent  and  good — or  God  ;  all  that 

vbe  argument  means  is  that  the  phenomena  in  question  indicate 

mind.      It    is    no    part    of  our    duty    to    define    the    nature    or 

attributes  of   this    mind.      It    is    not  ivithin    the   scope  of   the 

vgument  to  declare  whether  the  mind  su  indicated  is  infinite 

<jr  omnipotent  mind  or  not. 

And  yet  the  argument  is  assailed  in  confused  and  con- 
trtdictory  fashion  as  if  it  ought  to  have  included  thes«  things. 
These  facts,  we  say,  point  to  mind.  The  opponent  demurs. 
Tliey  CAnnot  indicate  mind,  because  the  facts  are  inconsistent 
with  omnipotence.  But  have  we  said  omnipotence?  We 
kud  *^mLnd,*  neither  less  nor  more.  ^  Ob,  but  the  facts  are 
inconsistent  with  the  conception  of  an  infinite  mind.'  Vet  we 
htve  not  spoken  of  the  Infinite.  The  definition  of  the  Infinite 
<w  the  consideration  of  what  is  or  is  not  consistent  with  the 
Io5nite  has  not  come  within  our  purpose.  Tlie  objector  who 
(liilikes  the  argument  may  know  more  of  the  Infinite  than  we  do. 
He  may  therefore  be  able  to  say  what  is  or  is  not  inconsistent 
with  Infinite   Mind,      For  our   part,   we   are    only  concerned 

with 
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with  the  facts  before  us.  These  indicate  not  the  work  of 
chance,  but  the  work  of  mind.  This  is  the  one  point  and  the 
only  point  to  which  the  design-argument  directs  itself.  It 
declares  that  where  facts  present  themselves  in  a  certain  fashion 
we  are  compelled  by  the  very  nature  of  our  own  mental  con- 
stitution to  see  in  them  something  mure  than  matter  and  chance 
— we  see  mind. 

An  illustration  which  throws  light  upon  the  conflicting 
prepossessions  of  dilTerent  classes  of  mind,  will  make  this 
point  clear.  When  the  flint  arrow-headed  instruments  ami 
weapons  were  first  discovered,  there  was  considerable  con- 
troversy concerning  them.  The  religious  world,  curiously  and 
inconsistently,  was  anxious  to  deny  the  human  origin  of  these 
weapons.  They  were  the  work  of  Nature.  The  action  of 
water  or  earth  had  given  them  these  arrow-like  heads.  Any 
accident  or  chance  movement  might  have  shaped  them  so.  But 
the  men  of  science  held  to  their  own  view.  They  saw  in 
these  significantly  shaped  instruments  the  marks  of  mind. 
Their  opponents  were  ready  enough  to  pose  them  with 
difficult  questions.  What  sort  of  men  were  they  who  made 
these  instruments?  Men  such  as  now  exist  on  the  earth  they 
cannot  have  been,  since  man  has  been  but  a  few  thousand  years 
on  the  globe.  The  answer  was  plain  enough.  It  is  not  our 
business  to  describe  the  persons  who  fashioned  these  weapons, 
but  we  arc  perfectly  convinced  that  those  who  so  fashioned 
them  were  creatures  possessed  of  minds  resembling  our  own. 
We  are  not  called  upon  to  define  or  to  describe.  Wc  are  only 
concerned  with  certain  facts ;  antl  concerning  these  we  hare  no 
doubt.  We  know  something  of  what  mind  means  ;  and  as  long 
as  language  serves  to  convey  ideas,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  say 
that  these  instruments  indicate  mind. 

In  the  larger  question  of  the  universe,  the  contention  of  the 
design-argument  is  simitar.  The  facts  and  phenomena  show 
mind.  Here,  too,  we  are  not  bound  to  define  or  to  describe. 
As  long  as  language  is  used  to  convey  ideas,  mind,  intelligence, 
something  more  than  blind  force,  can  be  recognised  in  the 
concurrence  and  recurrence  of  certain  facts  and  adaptations ; 
and  according  to  the  design-argument  such  a  concurrence  and 
recurrence  of  facts  and  adaptations  is  visible  in  the  universe ; 
and  mind  therefore  must  be  inferred. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  nature  of  this  mind  or  the 
limits  of  its  power.  The  facts  and  adaptations  arc  suflicient 
for  us.  *  The  construction,'  as  Professor  Mozley  said,  *  adheres 
to  the  facts.'  It  is  like  the  footmark  in  the  sand.  Robinson 
Crusoe  could    not  describe  the  man  who    had    made   it.     To 

have 
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fasre  attempted  this  would  bave  been  beyond  liis  power;  but 
bf  wu  justified  when,  on  seeing  tUe  footmark,  he  said,  *  Man.' 
IVsdrocate  of  the  design-argument  should  go  no  farther,  but 
^claims  the  right  to  go  thus  far;  and  when  he  sees  the  facts, 
to  lay,  *  Here  is  the  sign  of  mind.' 
This  is  the  extent  of  the  design -argument. 
But    the    modern    thinker    reminds     us     that     matters     have 
dunged.      In  Palcy's  day  we  might  argue  thus  concerning  mind 
in  Nature,  because  we  had  no  force  at  hand  ready  to  account  for 
tlip  wonderful  phenomena  presented   to  us.     Now,  however,  we 
lure  such  a  force.     We  have  a  law  which  explains  everything 
H    —the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  Attest. 

B      Two  remarks  on  this  remain,  tve  believe,  unanswered.     First, 

''       Uw  explains  nothing.     Law  is  not  a  force,  hut  the  method   in 

irhich  force  acta;  law  answers  the  question   How,  but  not  the 

question  that  man  continues  to  ask— Why.     The  force  which 

acts  through   law   may,   for  all   we  know,   be  a   Will-force,  as 

Mr.  Wallace  has  thought  at  least  to  be  possible  ;  and  according 

to  a  recent   writer  (Mr.  C.  S.  Minot)  *  it  is  perfectly  thinkable 

that  the  universe  could  come  to  rest,  were  not  the  balance  of 

the  forms  of  energy  disturbed  by  the  life-power.' 

L  Secondly,  even  granting  certain  powers  or  law,  which  cannot 

I      be  granted,  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  law  of  the  survival 

L  of  the  fittest  covers  the  whole  ground.     Certain  sturdy  evolu- 

H  tJoDists  declare   that   it  cannot.     Mr.    Wallace  has  shown  that 

^  the   law    cannot    account    for    the    development    of   artistic  or 

I      oiasical  powers  in  man. 

Bat  setting  aside  these  remarks,  we  have  still  to  learn 
1^1  the  intervention  of  law  destroys  the  idea  of  Mind  in 
Mature.  If  Mind  in  Nature  means  anything  analogous  to  what 
^«  know  of  mind,  i.e.  if  mind  mean  something  akin  to  man's 
*>>inJ,  we  do  not  get  rid  of  it  by  pointing  to  the  law  by  which 
•omcthing  or  other  is  done.  On  the  contrary,  the  highest 
classes  of  mind  we  know  act  by  law:  only  the  lower  sort 
^iinegard  it.  To  work  by  law  shows  a  measure  of  progress  in 
Cental  development. 

For  illustration  we  may  revert  to  the  flint  instrument  again. 
■t  bas  been  shown  that  when  force  is  rightly  applied  to  the 
ftiDt  stone,  it  splits  readily  and  yields  certain  forms.  The 
cleavage  indicates  the  law  of  the  stone-formation.  It  is  this 
^aw  which  determines,  H)  to  speak,  the  form.  Doubtless  it 
*wk  years  before  the  flint-workers  discovered  this  simple 
■priociple.  But  once  it  was  understood,  it  became  a  mark  of 
^ir  intelligence  and  their  improved  intelligence  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  useful  law.     The  evidence  of  mind   is  not 
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lessened  hy  llie  discovery  of  this  stnoe-law.  It  is  the  same  in 
Nature.  If  God  Mhunder  hy  Imv,  the  tbunder  is  still  His 
voice.*  Law,  according  to  Tbeisin,  is  onXy  the  expression  of 
the  method  of  Divine  action. 

But  this  is  bondage,  wc  arc  told.  It  is  supposing  or  im- 
posing limitation  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  « 
Supreme  Being.  The  answer  is,  that  two  things  are  equally 
impossible  and  vet  equally  true.  We  cannot  conceive  of  the 
finite  apart  from  the  In^nitc ;  neither  can  we  conceive  of 
finite  free-will  without  some  limitation  upon  Infinite  Will. 
If  there  be  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  He  can  only  make  Himself 
intelligible  to  His  creatures  by  some  self-imposed  limitation. 
Indeed,  no  mind  makes  itself  intelligible  to  a  kindred  mind 
except  through  limitation.  The  musician  accepts  the  limitation 
of  musical  notes.  The  poet  accepts  the  limitation  of  rhythm  or 
rhyme.  We  never  mark  these  as  humiliating  limitations  ;  for  it 
does  not  occur  to  us  that  freedom  means  the  boundless  capacity 
of  doing  incomprehensible  things.  There  is  a  service  which  is 
perfect  freedom.  Such  is  the  law  of  verse  to  the  poet,  the  law 
of  harmony  to  the  musician,  and  the  law  of  love  to  the  heart. 
Unless  we  conceive  of  mind  as  something  which  in  the  Supreme 
is  not  measurelessly  greater  but  whully  unlike  all  that  wc  call 
mind  In  man,  we  cannot  view  such  timitation  as  bondage,  fiut 
CO  consider  mind  in  the  Supreme  wholly  unlike  mind  in  man 
is  to  make  all  reasoning  impossible  by  emptying  the  word 
*  mind  *  of  all  true  significance.  If,  however,  the  Supreme  is  to 
speak  to  His  children,  He  must  speak  in  a  fashion  which  thexE 
intelligence  can  follow.  So  to  speak  is  no  bondage  to  Him. 
To  have  something  to  say,  and  to  be  able  to  say  it  nobly,  is 
the  highest  function  of  the  poet.  Some  poets,  like  Browning, 
have  the  gift  of  thought  in  excess  of  the  gift  of  expression; 
others,  like  Swinburne,  possess  p(>\vers  of  expression  which 
outrun  thought,  fiut  these  are  not  ideal  poets.  The  ideal  poet 
has  the  double  gift  of  a  message  and  the  power  to  give  it. 
And  the  Supreme  Mind  is,  if  we  may  say  so,  even  more  the 
irotTjrrif;  than  the  Architect  of  the  Universe. 

And  this  brings  us  more  directly  to  the  modifications  of  the 
teleoiogicat  argument  which  modern  thought  demands.  It  is 
not  now,  as  it  was  in  Palcy's  time,  the  bare  contemplation  of  a 
certain  instrument,  the  eye  or  the  ear,  which  most  appeals  to 
us.  We  arc  conscious  that  what  we  behold  is  not  a  completed 
structure.  What  we  behold  is  a  process  and  not  a  finished 
work.  We  are  as  those  who  visit  a  great  cathedral.  We  are 
shown  the  organ.  The  evidence  of  intelligence  which  would 
appeal  to  the  man  of  last  century  would  be  the  arrangements 
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aod  adaptations  of  pipes  and    levers   and  notes.     We  do  not 
(bioJc  that    this    witness  has  lost    its    power;  but    there    is   a 
I        witncis  of  mind  which  is  more  emphatic.      Wc  ramble  about 
H    Ibe cathedral ;  we  observe  the  piUars  which  uphold  the  massive 
V    reo^  the  sheaves  of  stone-wrought  curves    above    us,  and   the 
quaint  stories  chronicled  upon  the  windows.      Presently  the  low 
notes  of  the  org^an  are  heard  :   the  music  diffuses  itself  through- 
out the  baildlng.     The    notes    unroll     sweet     harmonies ;    the 
changing  melodies  possess  our  souls:   we  follow  the  wordless 
tnuic   as    it    unfolds    its   meaning ;  we   are   cheered^  softened, 
awed,  and  elevated.      Do  we  ask  whether  intelligence   presides 
ofer  the  keys?     We  need  not  to  ask.      We  know  that  whoever 
is  pouring  forth  music  which  thus  lays  hold  upon  heart  and 
^irit  has  the  power  of  a  heart  which  can  feel  with  our  heart, 
and  a  spirit  which  can    appeal   to  ours.     In    the    process    we 
fioj  mind.     'Science,'  wrote  the  late  Professor  Huxley,  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  *  is  as  clear  as  the  Bible  about  an  Eternal  of 
vhose  infinite  process  of  Evolution  the  visible  universe   is    a 
i      fragment.     The  sweeping    away  of   Genesis   makes    no    more 
I      (liferencc  to  that  doctrine  than  it  does  to  gravitation/ 
^L      Such   is  the  teleology    of  our  own  day.      We  hear  God  in 
H  tb«  great  music  to  which  the  universe  is  built.     As  the  slow 
H  processes   lead   on   from    lower  forms   of   life    to    higher,  from 
H  Uaoimate  life  to  man  ;  as  the  music  changes,  and  the  evolution 
H  11  that  of  man's  mental  powers  or  religious  consciousness,  we 
jp  ent«r  into  its  spirit.     Wc  cannot  set  down  in  5xed  terras  all 
^at  it  signifies  ;   but  it   sings   to  us  of  the  wondrous,  unseen 
«  ower  which,  through  all  changes,  is  lifting  life  and  man  from 
*tage  to  stage,  which  bids  man  climb  and  climbs  with  man  as 
^e  climbs,  and  keeps  ever  before  our  hopes  the  glad  consum- 

•natifla — the  ,         j-       «■  j-  - 

^1  *  one  far-on  divine  event 

^P  To  which  the  whole  creation  muveti.' 

VVe  thus  reach  a  point  where  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
B^^Wion  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural. 
H^    The  distinction   between  these  the  Duke  seems  disposed  to 
■■^eep    away.       Nature    he    defines    as    the    sum    total    of    all 
B**i3ienccs,  visible  and  invisible.      *  It  is  obviously  impossible 
^  say  of  any  agency  that  it  is  outside  of,  or  above,  Nature,  unless 
^%B  know  all  that  what  we  call  Nature  does  actually  Include.* 
H      There  is  a  sense  in  which  this  is  true.      We  cannot  declare 
*ny  phenomena  to  be  supernatural    unless  we  are  acquainted 
*ilb  all  natural  laws.      Many  things  which  appear  supernatural 
'Dsy  be,  after  all,  quite  natural.     This  has   been  perceived  by 
*(ute  minds  in  the  past.     It  did  not  escape  St.  Augustine. 

'God,' 
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*  Qocl/  he  saiJ,  ^  docs  nothing  agaimit  Nature.  When  we  say  thkt 
He  dodR  so,  wo  mean  that  He  does  something  against  Nature  u  wc 
know  it — in  its  iamilior  and  ordinary  way ;  bat  against  tho  highest 
laws  of  Nature  He  no  more  acts  than  Ho  acts  ogainHt  HitoseU.' 
(*  Contra  Faofltum,*  xivi.  3.) 

The  same  thought  was  expressed  by  Bishop  Butler : — 

'  Persons*  notions  of  what  is  natural  will  be  enlarged  in  proportioii 
to  their  greater  knowledge  of  tho  works  of  God  and  the  dispenntioiia 
of  His  providence ;  nor  is  there  any  absurdity  in  snpposing  tbftt 
there  may  be  beings' in  tho  universe  whose  capacities  and  knowledge 
and  views  may  be  so  extensive  as  that  the  whole  Christian  dispeim- 
tion  may  to  tliem  appear  natural,  Le.  analogous  or  oonform&ble  to 
God's  dealing  with  other  parts  of  His  creation/     (*  Aualogy,'  i.  1.) 

TliDS  It  is  that  the  boundary-line  between  the  natural  and  tbr 
supernatural  is  ever  receding.  Knowledge  pushes  it  back,  isd 
shuts  up  the  supernatural  within  narrower  borders.  Tbe 
inference  is,  that  to  know  all  would  be  to  annihilate  tb« 
supernatural. 

But  the  distinction  between  the  natural  and  the  super* 
natural  cannot  be  set  aside  as  valueless.  The  distinctiaa 
expresses  a  fact  in  human  consciousness.  What  man  understood 
he  called  natural  ;  what  he  did  not  understand  he  called  supe^ 
natural.  It  arose  from  some  power  greater  than  he  knew. 
There  was  a  Divine  force  at  work.  When  such  a  force  displaced 
itself,  he  felt  himself  in  the  Divine  presence.  Wonders  became 
in  a  special  sense  the  works  of  God  (John  vi.).  Thus  that  whicl^ 
spoke  directly  of  God  was  supernatural,  while  ordinary  even' 
were  natural. 

'  It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble. 
When  the  most  mighty  gods,  by  tokens,  send 
Buoli  dreadful  heralds  to  astonish  us.' 


larv^ 
Lsedi 


Mistaken  ideas  arose.  God  was  banished  from  the  ordin 
field  of  Nature.  The  Nemesis  came  when  knowledge  increased 
and  tbe  borders  of  the  supernatural  were  thrust  iMck.  TlwiHi 
devout  minds  took  alarm.  God  was  being  pushed  from  Hiia 
throne.  Antagonism  to  knowledge  awoke.  How  could  faiths 
survive,  if  the  supernatural  disappeared  ?  But  the  fear  was  due^ 
to  a  mistake.  There  was  no  rivalry  between  the  natural  and  thos 
supernatural.  Nature  was  the  realm  of  God.  The  force  whicliri 
gave  to  man  corn  and  wine  and  oil  was  as  Divine  as  that  whicltf 
fed  the  multitudes  in  the  wilderness,  or  turned  the  water  intc^ 
wine.  The  miraculous,  as  Carlyle  said,  did  not  cease  to  bt^ 
miraculous  because  it  was  repented.  In  the  natural  there  watf 
the  Divine  element  which  men  saw  in  the  supernatural ;  am^ 
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m>m  the  standpoint  of  God'i  throne  the  supernatural  would  be 
seen  to  belong  to  the  Divine  order  of  Nature.  The  super- 
aataral  was  no  less  natural  than  the  natural  was  supernatural. 
The  same  thing  from  one  point  of  view  might  be  natural  ;  and 
from  another  point  of  view  might  be  supernatural.  Dr.  Mar- 
tincau  has  reminde<l  us  that  the  same  curve  which  from  below  is 
concave  is,  when  seen  from  above,  con%-ex.  The  same  event 
is  natural  when  we  consider  it  as  due  to  ordinary  processes : 
it  is  supernatural  when  we  consider  it  as  the  work  of  God.  In 
the  one  case  we  are  thinking  of  the  sequence  of  phenomena ;  in 
the  other  we  are  thinking  of  their  source.  We  describe  them- 
as  we  regard  them. 

Are   wc  then    reducing  this  matter   to    a   mere  question  of 

standpoint?    Is  the  distinction  a  subjective  one  altogether?    By 

no  means.     The  differing  consciousness  arises  from  a  deep  and 

real  certitude,  viz.  that  while  we  can  recognise  Nature  in  God^ 

we  cannot  recognise  Nature  as  God.     The  Divine  Spirit  may 

pervade  Nature  and  we  may  recognise  it  in  Nature.     Of  this  the 

Duke  of  Argyll  reminds  us.     We  may  realize  the  immanence 

of  God  in  Nature,  but  we  are  driven  to  realize  His  transcendence 

also.     That  God  is  in  Nature  is  not  all  the  truth  :   that  Nature 

is  in  God  is  even  more  true.     Certainly  the  Apostle  approved 

the  description — '  In  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,' 

Nature  therefore   cannot  wholly  swallow  up  the  supernatural. 

Nature  is  not  the  sum  of  all  existences,  seen  and  unseen.     If 

it  were,  Nature  would  include  God.     As  long,  therefore,  as  we 

speak  of  God,  we  can  speak  of  the  supernatural.     Practically 

the  Duke   of  Argyll  admits  this,  though    in    another  and  an 

iDtelligible  sense  there  can  be  nothing  above  Nature. 

And  this  brings  us  to  our   third  question,  the  development 
of  the  religious  consciousness  of  man. 

There  Is  a  science,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  which  has 
ODt  occupied  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  mind  so  completely  as  the 
Kience  of  natural  history ;  and  that  is  the  science  of  compa- 
fatire  religions.  It  is  always  a  churlish  act  to  6nd  fault  with  a 
liook  for  what  it  does  not  contain,  and  we  are  not  going  to  play 
t^K  churl  now.  The  Duke  has  given  us  such  a  rare  and  varied 
Unqoet  that  we  are  too  grateful  to  complain  because  our 
^Touritc  brand  finds  no  place  on  his  table.  But  we  cannot 
t^ue  the  growth  of  the  religious  consciousness  without  reference 
to  the  science  which  deals  with  the  characteristic  resemblances 
»od  differences  of  various  religions.  In  doing  so,  moreover,  we 
ve  persuaded  that  we  shall  prove  friends,  not  foes,  to  the 
Duke's  work. 
We  have  long  been  of  opinion   that  the  key  of  our  present 
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theulogical  and  spcculntive  difficulties  lies  nearer  at  hand  than 
we  know.  That  which  we  are  seeking  far  and  wide  may  be: 
found  in  our  own  bosom.  The  crowning  science  of  our  daj  isi 
anthropology  ;  and  the  last  and  most  pregnant  chapter  of  thati 
science  is  that  which  treats  of  the  growth  of  the  religious, 
consciousness  of  man  as  seen  in  the  comparative  study  ofi 
religions.  These  disclose  to  us  with  clearness  that  the  same  law 
of  evolution  which  WG  see  in  physical  matters  Onds  expression 
in  spiritual  matters.  Whatever  reversiuns  to  type  and  cata- 
strophes mark  the  growth  of  religious  history,  the  progress  hasi 
been  from  ideas  which  are  crude  and  materialistic  to  thosei 
which  arc  ethical  and  spiritual.  That  which  was  unfit  felt 
down  upon  the  road  of  life*  That  which  has  been  noblest  and 
purest  has  survived. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  history  of  religion  is  the  history  of 
man's  religious  needs.  Written  in  characters  which  none  can 
mistake,  the  progress  of  religious  thought  bears  witness  to  the] 
fundamental  wants  of  man's  spiritual  nature.  Man's  spiritual , 
nature  is  thus  open  to  examination  ;  and  we  can  test  the  value  < 
of  religions  by  their  capacity  to  meet  his  wants.  The  religioni 
which  can  satisfy  while  it  elevates  and  elevate  while  it  satisfies  i 
mankind  is  the  religion  which  holds  the  future.  Man's  cry  as^ 
witnessed  by  history  has  been  threefold.  *  Give  me  that  on  whichi 
1  may  rest.  Give  me  that  with  which  I  may  commune.  Giv<»j 
me  that  by  which  I  can  aspire.'  It  is  a  demand  for  the  Infinitei 
in  which  alone  his  finite  can  find  meaning;  for  the  eternal, 
righteousness  in  which  conscience  becomes  a  reality  ;  for  ibei 
life  in  which  he  can  realize  his  life.  It  is  a  demand  for! 
strength,  sympathy,  hope.  And  only  when  Christ  comes  into' 
the  world  df)es  the  religion  appear  which  can  satisfy  this  cry 
and  lift  man  upward  towards  the  realization  of  all  that  his  spi*i 
ritual  nature  is  capable  of.  From  the  lowest  form  to  the  highest 
man  struggles  upward  into  light.  Christianity  is  the  flower  ofl 
the  religious  consciousness  of  mankind. 

^Is  then  Religion  from  beneath?'  it  will  be  asked.  *  Wej 
thought  that  she  came  from  above.  We  cannot  rest  in  Religioni 
if  she  is  made  of  the  same  earth  as  ourselves.  Natural  religioni 
stands  over  against  revealed  religion.  Natural  religion  caa> 
only  give  us  opinions;  revealed  religion  can  give  us  divinelyi 
attested  truths.  In  these  alone  we  can  rest.  If  you  give  us  a! 
religion  which  is  only  the  climax  guess  of  human  guesses, 
we  have  no  sure  foundation  and  no  Divine  authentication  of] 
our  faith.  If  Christianity  is  the  flower  of  such  religioni,  ill 
is  still  of  the  earth,  earthy.'  * 

But  here  again  the    principles    which    bare    governed  our 

thoughts 
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tLoD^bts  concerning  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  will  help 
M.    The  evolved  religion  is  natural,    it  is  said  ;  the  revealed 
religion    is  supernatural.     Rut   if    the   words  express   dilFerent 
upccti  of  the  same  fact,  it   may  still   be  true  that   relig^ion    is 
both  natural  and  supernatural.      It  may  from  one  standpoint  be 
from  beneath,  and  from  another  standpoint  it  may  be  from  above. 
lU  Divine  Spirit  wrought  slowly  in  the  formation  of  the  physical 
order,  is  it  revolting  to  our  spiritual  sense  to  think  that  a  similar 
method  shows  itself  in  the  spiritual  order?     It  was  startling  to 
b«  told  of  our  kinship  with  the  monkey  and  the  tadpole  ;  and 
it  may  be  difficult   also   to  realize  the  connexion   between   the 
loliifst  aspirations  of  the  religious  soul  and  the  crude  prayers  of 
tbe  Fetish  worshipper.     Hut  as  in   the  one  case  the  magnificent 
coDcpption   of   growing   order  eclipsed   this   idea   of  grotesque 
kioiliip,  su  in  the  latter  case  tbe  sense  of  incongruity  disappears 
when  we  realize  the  educating  patience  which  has  been  leading 
man  from  lower  to  ever-heightening  thoughts  of  the  spiritual 
order  in  which   he  lives.     It   is  with   the  race  as  with  the  in- 
dividual.    The  first  years   arc   touched  with  earthliness.     Thti 
joY  of  the  child  is  the  joy  of  physical  existence,  just  as  the  rude 
ilsge  of    religion   is  the  fear   of    physical   evil,   the    hope  for 
pbysical  good.     Later   the   intellectual   and   moral   forces   take 
pi>ucssion  of   the   field.     These  supply    in   the  one  case   new 
•ources  of  joy,  in  the  other  new  aspects  of  religion.      We  pass 
ibroQgh  the  stage  material  to  the  stage  intellectual,  moral,  and 
ipiriiual.       VVe    follow    the    apostolic    order — *  afterward    that 
which  is  spiritual.'     The  religious  consciousness  of  mankind  has 
followed  this  order.     The  most  orthodox  Christian  believer  need 
Dot  stumble  at  the  thought.      He  admits  a   light  which   shone 
fint  dimly  among  the  chosen  people,  and  grew  in  intensity  till 
II  burst  forth   in  splendour  in   Him   who  was  the  Light  ot  the 
•orld.     This  is  growth — order— evolution.     Are  we  forbidden 
bv  iny  reason  of  judgment  or  orthodoxy   to  enlarge  this  idea? 
h  Gwi  the  God  of  the  Jews  only  ?     Hid    He   leave   Himself 
*ithDut  witness  ?     Was  not  tbe  Light  of  the  world  the  light  also 
o'  every  man  ?     The  progressive  order   may  show  itself  more 
diitinctly  in  one  place  than  another,  but,  broadlj  viewed,  it  is 
»  world-wide  process. 

.Vow  in  this  process,  as  in  the  physical  evolution,  there  is  nn 
•trlhly  side  and  a  Divine.  On  the  earthly  side  we  see  effort, 
^»ilore,  recovery,  difficulty,  gradual  progress.  On  tbe  heavenly 
_^«iie  we  see  the  supply  of  continuous  energy  and  increasing 
■l^lifiii.  Viewed  from  one  standpoint,  it  is  a  series  of  feeble 
V*ffcirts,  miserable  failures,  splendid  mistakes,  and  unexpected 
■  successes.      Viewed  from  another  standpoint,  it  is  the  manifesta- 
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tion  of  a  Divine  care,  learlin^stumbling  humanity  up  the  steep:^ 
On  the  human  side  it  is  <iiscipline  and  development;  on  tbe 
Divine  side  it  is  education.      Keligion  is  in  one  sense  tbe  ^ifl 
of  God ;  in  another   it   is   man's  painful    appropriation  of  the 
gift.     TUe  light  was  notrontinunus  ;  it  did  not  grow  upon  men 
in  ref^ular  increments;  it  was  given  as  men  were  able  to  bear 
it.     Their  progress  in  Divine  knowledge  was  through  a  Divine 
help,  but  dependent  upon  their  use  of  previous  gifts.     Thus  t*> 
the    student    the    growth    of   the    religious    consciousness  majr 
present  features  of  development   and   evolution,    while  to  th& 
mind  thinking  religiously  the    same  phenomena    are   charged 
with  a  Divine  life,  and  show  glimpses  of  a  heavenly  tight  whicli 
shines  mure  and  more  unto  tlie  perfect  day. 

Is  there  contradiction  then  in  the  thought  that,  as  the  natora] 
may  be  charged   with  the  supernatural    and   the  supernatural 
display    itself  in    tbe   natural,   so   also   the  Divine  may  sbov 
itself  in  the  earthly,  and  the  earthly  realize  itself  in  the  Divine? 
It  is  the   parable  of  the  convex  and  concavecurve  again,    h 
is  Browning's  spark  : — 

•  Firo  ia  in  tbe  flint :  true,  onco  a  spark  escapes, 
Firo  forgets  tho  kinship,  soars  till  fancy  shapes 
Some  belitting  cradle  where  the  babe  had  birth — 
Wholly  heaven's  the  product,  nniilUed  to  earth. 
SpleudourB  recognised  as  perft^  in  the  star  ! 
In  onr  flint  their  home  was,  honaod  as  now  they  are.' 

The  6re  in  the  tlint  had   heavenly  birth  and  found  a  heavenljr 
home.     The  round  of  true  life  is  a  circle.     We  come  from  God; 
we  go   to  God.     The   ladder   between   earth  and  heaven  is  > 
ladder  up  which  men  may  climb,  and  down  which  ang:cl8  may 
descend  ;  but  it  is  one  ladder.     Men  reach  llie  topmost  round 
with  labour  and  difficuUv  ;  angels  traverse  the  ladder  with  ease- 
The  religious  life,  which  is  this  latldcr,  is  on  the  human  side-—' 
effort,  failure,  prayer,  etfort.     Man  adds  to  his  faith,  virtue,  aitf^ 
to  virtue,  prudence,  and  to  prudence,  temperance  ;  and  only  a.* 
the  last  he  reaches  the  final    round,  whose  name  is  love.     Of** 
the  Divine  side,  religion  is   an   inspiration  which   begins  wilt^ 
the  inbreathing  of  love  into   the   soul.     The  fruit  of  the  Spiri  ^' 
is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering.     The  last  step  in  the  evolutior^ 
of  the  religious  consciousness  is  pure,  unfeigned  love ;  it  is  th^^ 
first  step  on  the  heavenly  side.     God  so  loved  the  world.     W^^ 
reach  the  first  last.     The  first  is  the  last  and  the  last  first.     T; 
poem  in  the  poet's  heart  is  first,  but  its  perfected  form  is  th 
lost.     The  statue  is  in   the  sculptor's  mind   lieforc  it  is  dran* 
forth  from  the  marble.     The  Divine  is  in   the  human  pmgres- 
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h  the  physical  progress.  God*s  revelation  responds  to  man's 
pch;  man^s  search  is  prompted  by  God^s  revelation.  We 
bot  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  natural  and  revealed 
^ion  any  more  than  we  can  between  the  natural  and  super- 
feral  ;  but  nei'erthelcss  the  distinction  expresses  a  reality. 
^  prismatic  colours  shade  insensibly  into  one  another,  but 
lean  distingriisb  the  blue  ray  from  the  red.  The  natural 
^nt  mingles  with  the  revealed  as  it  does  with  the  super- 
liral ;  the  treasure  is  in  earthly  vessels.  But  we  know  the 
Isure  when  we  see  it.  We  cannot  distinguish  the  natural 
b  the  supernatural,  but  we  can  distinguish  God  from  Nature  ; 
fwe  can  distinguish  the  Divine  message  from  the  human 
bcnger.  Wee-indiscriminate  between  the  natural  and  the 
itoal;  we  know  the  difference  between  the  witness  of  God 
Ifature  and  the  witness  of  God  in  the  Spirit.  The  witness 
iatore  I*  indirect ;  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  is  direct.  This 
Be  supreme  wonder  and  standing  miracle  of  the  Christian 
h  thatj  wherever  Christ  is  made  known,  the  soul  recognises 
Lord.  He  has  become  the  conscience  of  humanity  as  He 
[s  (lower.  His  Divinity  shines  through  His  humanity.  He 
bo  use  Maurice's  profound  words,  Son  of  God,  because  Son 
bum.  He  is  God  in  man  and  man  in  God.  He  is  perfectly 
bal  yet  Divine.  He  is  so  completely  normal  that  we 
tgnisc  Him  to  be  above  Nature.  The  religious  conscious- 
I  of  mankind  Rnds  in  Him  its  highest  expression,  an<l 
tgnises  in  Him  its  eternal  Source. 

iad  thus  the  reconciliation  which  is  most  needed  is  found. 
I^ion  must  be  from  above  if  we  are  to  have  confidence  in  it; 
Ibst  be  on  earth  if  we  are  lo  get  near  to  it.  We  ask  power; 
sympathy.  Keligion  must  hare  Divine  strength  to  hold 
tt;  it  must  have  human  hands  if  it  is  to  get  hold  of  us 

e  have  treated  of  teleology,  of  the  relation  of  the  natural 
supernatural,  of  the  growth  of  man's  religious  conscious- 
\  VVe  have  vindicated  the  tclcological  principle  ;  and  yet 
hre  free  to  admit  that  in  the  present  day  the  teleological 
BDcnl  largely  fails  to  appeal  to  men.  The  reason  is  simple, 
[thoughts  have  grown.  The  design-argument  is  still  valid, 
laps  more  valid  now  than  ever,  to  show  mind  in  the 
fcrse;  but  this  is  not  the  problem  of  our  day.  Mind  is 
enised.  We  are  asking  rather  reconciliation  between  the 
lest  religious  conceptions  and  the  facts  of  the  universe ;  we 
leeking  the  Divine  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  alike  of 
leligious  consciousness  and  of  the  things  we  see.  We  must 
k  of  all    things    as   one.     VVe    want    to   see  all    that    the 
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intellectual  conscionsness  perceives  embraced  in  that  wbic 
religious  ounsciousnt'ss  demands ;  and  all  that  the  relig^ioi 
consciousness  demands  witnessed  in  all  that  the  intellcctai 
consciousness  perceives.  'Such  a  religion  must  see  God  t 
once  without  and  \vithin  us,  ^et  it  must  be  able  to  discriminM 
the  higher  sense  in  which  He  is  within  and  not  without' 
The  God  of  the  universe  must  be  the  God  of  our  religion 
consciousness ;  and  the  God  of  our  religious  consciousness  ma 
be  the  God  of  the  universe.  VVc  are  persuaded  that  tlu 
reconciliation  is  found  in  Cbristianity. 

Too  often  Christianity  has  been  treated  as  a  faith  apart  frol 
Nature.  Devotees  and  sceptics  have  delighted  to  dcnaturalis 
it.  On  the  contrary,  our  belief  is,  that  the  teaching  of  ChnJ 
expressed  the  law  of  human  life  as  it  was  from  eternity.  1 
was  no  new  commandment,  no  novel  faith.  What  He  catne  \ 
give  was  not  a  new  invention,  but  a  new  discovery.  It  was  I 
revelation,  because  men  had  not  perceived  it  before  ;  but  it  wi| 
a  revelation  of  what  was  as  old  as  gravity  and  as  the  cverlastinj 
mountains.  The  law  of  Sacrifice  which  Christ  proclaimed  w^ 
not  then  Brst  set  forth.  The  law  existed  from  the  beginninft 
the  Lamb  was  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  U 
Christianity  we  arc  going  back  to  the  everlasting  sources  C 
being,  and  we  are  also  going  forward  to  the  perfecting  of  tl 
things.  Christ  accepted  the  order  of  Nature  :  He  would  not  tl 
escaping  it  tempt  God.  He  realized  the  law  of  progress.  H 
did  not  expect  men  to  understand  all  things  at  once.  *¥ 
cannot  bear  them  now.'  He  taught  the  law  of  the  surrival  i 
the  fittest.  He  bade  men  be  perfect  as  their  Father  was  perfec 
and  foretold  the  power  of  survival  possessed  hy  such  a  charade 
for  in  the  hour  of  trial  he  would  be  as  one  who  had  buJ 
upon  a  rock.  He  taught  no  less  the  law  of  sclf-sacrifio 
He  that  toseth  bis  life  shnll  find  it.  I3ut,  unlike  some  amol 
ourselves,  He  found  this  law  of  sacrifice  in  the  universe.  Tl 
power  of  life  was  dependent  upon  death.  Of  the  seed  £ 
said:  'If  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit.'  He  saw  ] 
contradiction  between  the  spiritual  and  the  physical  ord( 
All  things  were  of  God.  Man  had  the  key  in  his  o% 
bosom  ;  for  the  man  who  once  entered  into  the  life  of  Gi 
and  became  His  friend  would  gain  a  power  to  understand.  ( 
this  relation  much  knowledge  depended  ;  for  the  serva 
knowcth  not  what  his  Lord  doeth.  But  in  entering  into  Got 
life,  wc  enter  into  the  life  of  the  universe.  We  are  no 
aliens,  but  sons. 


*  'ETolution  orBeligion/  by  Dr.  £.  Caird,  rol.  ii.  p.  G4. 
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'  Till  this  trath  thou  kuowest, 

Die  to  live  again^ 
Stranger-Uko  thou  goest 
lu  a  world  of  puis.' 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  closes  his  book  hy  reminding  us  of  the 
aneihausted  reserve  of  power  which  is  possessed  by  Christianity. 
It  it  most  true.  Men  are  begining  to  realize  this  increasingly. 
They  see  in  the  applications  of  its  principles  hope  for  the 
social  and  national  life  of  the  world  ;  they  see  in  the  character 
of  Christ  the  true  exemplar  life  of  humanity.  I3ul  its  greatest 
idrancc  will  come  when  all  men  of  all  classes  realize  the  one 
riprcme  law  of  Christ,  and  make  the  law  of  self-sacrifice  the 
l»w  of  their  life,  and  learn  by  love  to  serve  one  another.  When 
the  churches  cease  from  their  vain  endeavours  to  change  men's 
tboagbts  and  seek  the  higher  end  of  changing  their  characters  ; 
when  they  no  longer  wrangle  about  opinions,  but  strive  to  lead 
iMn  to  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ, — then  there  will  no  longer  be 
amy  questioning  about  the  foundations  of  faith;  for  religion 
uij  life  will  be  seen  to  rest  upon  that  Everlasting  Love  which  is 
ilike  the  source  of  life  and  the  inspiration  of  knowledge. 


Art.  XI. — 1.  Madagascar  before  the   Conquest,     By  the  Rev, 

James  Stbree.     L^mdon,  1896. 
\  i.  Madagascar  in   iVar   Time.     *The    Times*   Special  Corre- 
ipondent's     Kxpericnccs    amongst     ihe     Hovas    during    the 
French  Invasion  of  1895.     By  \i.  F.  Knight.     London,  1896. 

■3.  Uude  de  Politique  (hniemporaine :  Atadagascar  en  1894.    Par 
I    A.  Martineau.     Paris,  1894. 

I  i  Copies  et  Tra/Iuclions  fran^aises  des  Documents  et  Corre- 
tpondaTiees  ec/ianr/rs  tntre  Son  Excellmce  liainifaiariiximj,  PrC' 
mier  Ministre  et  Commandant-en-cUef  de  iMadaqascar^  et  J\L  Le 
Myre  de  Vilers^  PUnijtotentiaire  de  la  Republique  Frangaise, 
Antananarivo,  1894. 

^Affaires  de  Madagascar^  1885-1895.     Ministere  des  Affairet 

^  urangeres.     Paris,  1895. 

v*  le  Commerce  et  la  Colonisation  «  Madagascar.  Vat  Georges 
pQDcart.     Paris,  1894. 
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MANY'  months  hare  elapsed  since  the  slender  column  nf 
General    Duchesne   dispersed    the   vast  armed    mob   of 
Hovas   arrav'^d  ajjainst   it  outside    the    city   of  Antananarivo^^ 
and   it  is  now   some   time   since  tliat  commander   returned   tr^^ 
France  in   triumph  ;   whilst  his   less  fortunate  antagonist,  fo^^ 
thirty-  jears  the  despotic  ruler  of  Madagascar,  has  been  deportee:!^ 
to    Algeria,    leaving    Queen    Ranavalona   III.     to     govern    th-  _, 
Malagasy  under  the  orders  of  a  French  Resident-General.     Th_^ 
time  seems  therefore  to  have  arrived  when  we  can  review  di^^ 
passionately  the  series  of  events  which   led  up  to  the   invasiov:^ 
of  the   island  as  well  as   the  conduct  of  the  arduous  campai^^^ 
which  barely  escaped  imminent  disaster,  and  was  only  broug   — j 
to  a  successful  issue  by  the  sternest  determination  of  the  Frea        ^k 
leaders.     It  will  be  next  our  somewhat  difficult  task  to  diBCt:!^^ 
under  what   sort   of  political    and    administrative    regime   ^^xIip 
French  Republic  proposes  to  place  its  new  possession,  wh^^cli 
in  size  and  extent  exceeds  the  total  area  of  the  great  Europ^^^iD 
State  to  which  it  has  been  practically  if  not  formally  anneac^^J. 
A   comparison  between  France  and   Madagascar  in  respcMrt^    of 
area  may  be  represented  thus  : — 


France,  like  Great  Britain,  has  concluded  several  treati 
with  sovereigns  of  the  Hova  dynasty  ;  but,  whereas  our  earli 
conrention  with  the  great  Hadama  was  negotiated  as  early 
1817,*  the  first  treaty  made  by  the  French  was  not  signed  l^^** 
the  second  Radama  until  nearly  half-a-century  afterwards,  ^^^ 
I862,t  only  to  be  torn  in  pieces  within  a  few  months,  when  it^^ 


•  Tnotv  nf  Tnmntflvc,  f>ctobtr  23rd.  1817. 

t  Tr«.uty  of  AutuUiUUiiivu,  SuittewLer  12tii,  18G2. 
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king  was  assassinated  hy  his  minister  because  this 
itened  the  indepentlcnce  of  Malag^sv  territory.  A 
etnnity  was  exacted  by  the  French  commodore  upon 
ision,  but  the  next  treaty  was  not  signed  until  August 
nrhen  Hanavalona  H.  came  to  the  throne,  the  first 
a  sovcrcig:n  who  had  ruled  over  the  Malagasy — *  Un 
»ez  banal/  writes  M.  Henry  d'Escamps,  '  pUgiat  a  peine 
Ju  traite  Anglais, dictt'  en  18G5  par  M.  Packcnham.'t 
;erms  of  this  treaty  were,  however,  only  observed  by 
a  Government,  more  or  less  evasively,  until  the  death 
ftborde,  the  French  Consul,  whom  the  experience  of  a 
ent  in  Imerina  had  taught  how  to  deal  with  Malagasy 
lln  fact  it  was  the  want  of  tact  and  a  more  aggressive 
the  part  of  the  Consuls  who  succeeded  Laborde 
1  such  irritatiim  at  Antananarivo,  that  it  culminated 
6g  about  the  Franco-Hova  War  of  1883.  At  first 
Ivony,  trusting  in  the  traditional  impregnability  of 
?s,  so  welt  protected  by  steep  mountains,  forest  ami 
^^fni  the  demands  of  the  French  naval  officers  and 
at  their  bombardments  of  distant  seapfjrts.  But  even 
inacy  of  the  Hovas  In  the  interior  had  to  give  way 
be  protrocted  blockade  of  ttieir  coasts,  which  seriously 
1  their  revenues.  In  spite  of  the  successful  defence 
ipva  lines  outside  Tamatave,  Rainilaiarivony  found 
Bn'ced  to  submit  to  onerous  terms,  including  the 
f  of  another  heavy  indemnity — this  time  amounting 
aillion  francs — to  subject  his  relations    with    Foreign 

rthe  supervision  of  France,  and  to  cede  to  the 
certain  territory  around  Diego  Suarez  Bay.  The 
imbodying  these  and  other  clauses  was  ratified  at 
larivo  by  the  (Queen's  signature,  in  January  1886, 
ixpress  understanding  that  an  *  Interpretative  Letter,' 
fy  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  should  form  an  actual 
}f  the  instrument;  but,  unfortunately,  it  was  presented 
Chambers  of  Parliament  in  Paris  by  M.  de  Frcycinet 
ic&tion,  without  any  reference  to  the  existence  of  this 
rtAHl  appendix. 

jlke  treaty  ratified  by  the  French  President  in  March 
Bio  wav  satisfied  the  claims  which  had  been  put 
w  the  Republic  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  On 
Hk  M.  Miircineau  states:  — 

t  f,t  V  ntnnuunrivo,  Angnat  8th,  1868. 

'  lV)Ii(i(]iio  (U-  MnikgOhGur,'  |i.  2H4. 
>.  l'  Tiuu»tnY<',  ctiDuludcd  ua  tbb  ITtli  of  December^  ISS5,  in 

7Ui  uf  M:in-li.  1S86. 
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*Tlie  tteftty  did  not  grant  ns  the  right  of  holding  proporty  i 
Hadnf^car,  nnr  did  it  coufor  the  poRScssion  or  ovon  tlie  dlruct  Pr^ 
t«otorat6  over  the  tcmtoricR  of  tbo  North- West  coast.  We  did  no 
oven  succeed  in  getting  tbo  word  l^roUftoraie,  which  had  b&ou  » 
botlj  contested  for,  inserted  in  the  diplomatic  instrumout.  Con 
sidered  from  this  point  of  view,  the  treaty  was  certainly  a  blow  t 
onr  Belf-eetoem ;  it  wtm  even  a  disaster  if  we  recall  to  luiud  certaa 
dcclanitions  of  Admirikl  Miot.  But  for  the  cool  observer,  wlio  onT 
weighs  words  by  their  relntivo  value,  it  is  not  doubtful  that  tlrx:^^ 
treaty,  after  all  our  indccisiim  and  nil  our  mistakes,  was  still  a  st 
coBfl ;  only  all  depended  on  the  usago  to  bo  made  of  it.     The  right  ^ 

presiding  over  the  foreign  relations  of  Madagascar,  or.  following  t^Bi^^ 
Halagasy  text,  of  "  superintending  "  these  relations,  was  equivalent—^  (^ 
a  Prutectorato  ;  what  did  it  matter  that  the  word  had  been  sacrifi^crsetf 
since  the  fact  remained  ?     The  exercise  of  tliis  right  in  the  handss^,  qI 
an  energetic  Kesideut-Geuerol,  above  all  well  supported,  might  k  «are 
the  most  happy  cou8«qucuce;  it  migbt  and  ought  to  enable  us  by    cife 
nccofipary  thread,  which  in  all  countries  in  the  world  unites  exibtrimi 
and  internal  affairs,  to  intui-fcrc,  little  by  little,  in  the  interior  policy 
of  the  Malagasy  Goveroment,  whilst  still  respecting  iho  fundamental 
institutions  of  the  kingdom.' 

or  the  events  during  the   following  years    M.   Martineau  *  * 
*  Etude  de  Poliiique  Contemporaine  '  gives  us  a  fairly  imparfi^^^ 
account.     He  tells  us  how  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  occ«-^" 
pied  the  attention  of  the  first  Resident-General,  M.  Lc  My^^^® 
fie  Vilers,   who,  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Antananarivo,  i--  — ** 
May  18b6,  secured    for  the  Comptoir  National  d'Escompte  tl^^^* 
negotiation  of  a  Madagascar  loan  of  fifteen  millions  of  franco 
at   0  per  cent.,  secured    tm  the    customs  of  the  seaports    an     ' 
lo  be  repaid    by    half-yearly   contributions   within   twenty-fi*"^    ^m 
years.     He  relates   how,  when    the   boundary   question  of  th^^-*T 
Diego  Suarez  territory  arose,   M.    de   Vilers  at  once  declare* 
thai  the  Republic  refused  to  recognise  the  stipulations  of  th*^ 
above-mentioned   *  Interpretative  Letter,*    which    had    hitherto 
been    kept    secret   on    both    sides;    in    consequence    of    wbic^^ 
declaration,  this  hitherto  suppressed  document  was    n<»w   fire, 
published  in  Malagasy,   French,  and   English.      The   effect  • 
which  was  to  set  aside  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  questius 
sine  die. 

The  first  serious  difficulty,  however,  between  Rainilaiarivo 
and  the  Resident  occurred  in  1887,  when  the  exa/iwtur  fur  tl^^''^ 
American  Consul  was  applied  for  through  the  French  official^   — (*• 
The  dispute  went  so   far  that  M.  dc   Vilers  bauletl  down  h^^'' 
Hag  and  retired  to  a  short  distance  from  the  capital,  but  ev^^^ 
this  quarrel  was  settled   bv  an   arrangement  that  all  fxetpiat}^^ ^> 
should  be  endorsed  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Rcsiden  "C^ 
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li^lit  to  saperintend  all  foreign  Affalrt, — a  va«rue  formala  wbicU 
(or  a  time  answered  the  purpose  of  butb  parties. 

Before  M.  de  Vilers  left  Mudag^ascar  a  scientifio  mission  was 
dispatched  from  France  under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of 
Public    Instruction,    headed    hy    Dr.    Catat,    who,  assisted    by 
MM.  Foucart  and  Maistre,  accumulated  a  quantity  of  reliable 
information    reg-arding    the     geography,    natural    history,    and 
ecoDomical    resources  of   the    country   in   several   valuable   re- 
ports which    deserve  attention.      M.  de  Vilers'  tour  of  duty  as 
Km  ill  en  t- Genera  I,    however,    was    chiefly    remarkable    for    the 
na^ificence  of  his  expenditure.     He  sought  to  gain  popularity 
for  French  officials  by  a  lavish  outlay   of  dollars.     None  oi 
kii  itafF  of  officials  or  of  the  soldiers  of  bis  escort  were  per- 
mitted to  appear  in    public   on    foot :  even  the  meanest  little 
bugler  must  needs  have  his  palanquin  with  four  staves  to  carry 
It;  but  popularity  could  not  be  achieved   by  this  method,  the 
•inly  effect  l>eing  the  rise  of  price  in  the  markets  of  everything 
•old  to  Frenchmen.     M.   Martineau   says:    '  M.   Le  Myre  de 
Vilers  pcnsait  ainsi  sUmposer  par  la  vertu  toujours   puissantr*^ 
^e  Targent :    les  Hovas  ont  beneficie  de  sea  largesses ;  ils  ne 
tes  ont  jamais  comprises.*     On  the  contrary,  the  contemptuous 
A.rrogance  exhibited  by  the  marines  of  the  Hesidency  towardti 
the  native  population  in  the  streets  increased  the  dislike  of  the 
foreigners,  already  more   or  less  felt,  hut  generally  concealed 
bj,"  the  Hovas.     M.  de   Vilers    quitted    his    post,   leaving    the 
prestige  of  the  Frencb  lower  than  when  he  had    first   tried  to 
gather  up  the  reins  of  an  unavowed  Protectorate. 

On  the  other  hand,  M.  Bompard,  the  next  Resident  who 
succeeded  to  M.  de  Vilers,  a  yiiunger  man,  and  perhaps  of  a 
OMre  genial  temperament,  or  endued  with  mure  common  sense, 
occame  at  once  far  more  popular,  and  stood  on  far  more  cordial 
terms  with  Queen  Ranavulona's  Minister.  Subjects  of  dispute 
*ere  mutually  avoided,  nnd  the  word  *  Protectorate  '  was  not 
■nentioned  by  either  of  the  diplomatists.  At  this  time  Hainilaia- 
'iyony  was  occupied  in  trying  to  retluce  the  unruly  tribes  of 
Sakftlava  on  the  West  coast  to  submission. 

All  was  going  on  quietly  until  Septemljer  18l)(\  when  a 
•udiien  telegram,  wholly  unforeseen  either  by  the  Resident  or 
ihc  Prime  Minister,  brought  the  news  that  Great  Britain  had 
*N-i>gnised  the  Protectorate  of  France  over  Madagascar.  It 
*»!  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  tacit  declaration  of  war.  At 
Tunatave  commercial  transactions  at  once  stopped,  whilst 
Hiinandrianampfindrv,  the  officer  who  had  so  stedfastly  held 
*hc  lines  of  Farafatra  against  the  French  squadron  in  1883-85. 
WitMtly  evacuated  the  old  I'ort  at  Tamatave  and  withdrew  bis 
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garrison,  arms,  and  ammunition  to  his  former  strong  position' 
behind  the  morasses  oi"  the  Kanomainty,  where  he  set  to  work 
throwing  up  fresh  earthworks  and  casematcd  batteries. 

At  the  capital,  when  M.  Bompard  was  forced  to  bring^  the- 
Anglo-French  agreement  to  the  nolice  of  the  llovaGovernmeni, 
the  indignation  of  the  Minister  was  much  excited,  it  was  of 
little  importance  to  him,  he  said,  that  the  English  had  acknow- 
ledged to  France  a  Protectorate  which  that  country  did  not 
possess,  and  he  invoked  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.  He  well 
knew,  during  the  iivc  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  signing 
of  the  convention,  that  throughout  this  period  the  shadow  of  a 
Protectorate  had  been  impending,  but  he  hnd  not  been  prepared 
for  its  being  so  suddenly  sprung  upon  him  from  the  hands  of 
his  supposed  allies,  the  English,  who  had,  up  to  that  time, 
rather  applauded  his  show  of  independence. 

From  this  time  forward  M.  Bompard  had  to  face  all  kinds  of 
dii!ic'ulties,  which  were  considerably  increased  by  the  arrival  of 
another  Consul  from  the  United  States,  a  gentleman  of  colour, 
who  obtained  his  exetfttaiur  direct  from  the  hands  of  Raini- 
laiarivony,  by  way  of  an  American  protest  against  the  Anglo- 
French  agreement.  Affairs  were  not  improved  by  the  recall  of 
the  British  Vice-Consul,  Mr.  Pickersgill,  who  had  always. 
proved  himself  an  amiable  colleague  of  the  Residents-General;, 
and,  in  fact,  the  position  of  M.  Bompard  soon  became  so 
intolerable  that  he  was  glad  to  be  permitted  to  resign  his  post, 
being  8uccee<led  by  M.  Lacoste,  whose  principal  object  was  to 
prevent  any  actual  collision  with  the  Hovas  as  long  as  hsi 
might  be  able  by  soft  words  and  suave  diplomacy. 

*0u  M.  Lo  Myro  do  Vilors  avait  ^chouu  par  la  brut&Uto,  et 
M.  Bompani  par  la  fermotf*,  M.  Lacoste  echonait  u  son  totir  par  la 
douceur,  faisatit  par  lu  I'experience  euprenie  f\\\e  la  diplomatie  ne 
panvait  pas  Ti  cUo  sonle  triompbcr  do  la  matiTaieo  foi  et  dc  la  foree^ 
d'inertie  dca  Malgachee.' 

M.  Lacoste  was  recalled  to  France  in  lj^92,  and  M.  Ribot, 
the  then   Minister  for  Foreign  Alfairs,  selected  M.  Larroay  to- 
be    his    successor;    during    whose    tenure  of  office  the   Hovas 
were    busily    occupied     in     making    preparations    for   defence. 
AI.  Larrouy  was  instructed  to  notify  to  the  Huva  Minister  that 
the  French  Government  would  no  longer  tolerate  the  impor-- 
tation  of  arms  and  ammunition  into  the  island,  and   that   the 
Commandant  of  the  Indian  Ocean   Naval   Division  had  orders-' 
to  put  a  stop  to  such  proceedings.     Rainilaiarivony's  mode  of- 
procedure  at  this  pcrifid  was  thoroughly  Oriental:   for  months- 
ftt  a  time  he  was  seized  by  an  illness  which  wholly  prevented*' 
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bim  from  business  and  from  mc^tiDg  the  Resident*  Genera  I ', 
tithough  it  did  not  prevent  bim  from  sending  Colonel 
Sberrinton  to  Europe  to  purchase  large  consignments  of 
ntrlike  stores,  which  were  easily  landed  at  various  ports  which 
CQttld  not  be  always  patrolled  by  the  French  cruisers. 

At  last  the  patience  of  the  French  was  worn  out.  After  the 
MsusinatioR  of  President  Camot,  fortified  by  the  support  of 
AL  Casimir  Perier  and  backed  by  a  strong  Colonial  party, 
M.  Uanotaux — the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  iM.  Dupuy's 
xcoad  administration — determined  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis 
and  to  enforce  an  elective  Protectorate  over  the  African  island^ 
bj  arms  if  necessary.  With  this  end  in  view,  M.  Le  Myrc  dc 
\iler8was  dispatched  to  the  island  armed  with  an  ultimatum 
and  full  powers  as  a  plenipotentiary ;  whilst  General  Mercier 
concerted  the  plan  of  campaign  with  General  Duchesne  and 
Colonel  de  Torcv*  the  officers  who  were  selected  to  carry  it  out. 

The  French  War  Office  had  taken  precautions  to  have  the 
grouad  between  the  Huva  capital  and  the  coast  well  surveyed 
by  military  experts.  Already  a  small  detachment  of  the 
Resident's  infantry  escort  had  marched  on  foot  from  Tamatave 
to  Antananarivo  during  the  hot  season ;  and  it  was  now 
determined  to  effect  the  retreat  of  the  whole  escort  by  the 
longer  route,  down  the  valley  of  the  Ikopa  river,  to  Majunga^ 
the  more  commodious  port  on  the  North- West  coast. 

The  result  of  M.  de  V'ilers'  mission  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 
fbe  chief  object  of  the  plenipotentiary  was  to  enable  the 
French  non-combatant  subjects— priests,  nuns,  women  and 
duldrcn — to  retire  to  Tamatave  without  danger.  This  with- 
dnval  of  the  small  French  community  was  carried  out 
■»fcly,  for  the  Hovas  were  not  as  yet  greatly  excited  against 
4c  French,  whilst  their  experiences  of  war  were  confined  to 
rtmembrances  of  the  former  operations  during  18i53-85,  when 
Werina  had  remained  altogether  intact,  the  coast-line  alone 
hiving  suffered  from  the  common  enemy. 

After  the  presentation  of  the  ultimatum  and  the  withdrawal 
of  all  French  subjects  from  Imcrina,  M.  de  Vilers,  having 
**aited  for  a  specified  number  of  days  at  Tamatave  the 
^bmission  demanded  in  his  ultimatum,  hauled  down  his  flag 
Wd  embarked  on  the  mail  steamer  for  Europe.  At  the  same 
™ne  Commodore  Bicnaime,  who  had  a  force  of  marine  infantry 
'^•dy  for  the  event  in  the  islands  of  Ste.  Marie  and  Reunion, 
iwided  without  experiencing  any  resistance,  took  possession  of 
Tamatave,  and  quickly  put  the  peninsula  on  which  it  stands 
^n  a  state  of  defence.  Thus  active  hostilities  commenced  on 
the  Uth  of  December,  lti94.     A  month  later,  on  the  14th  of 
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Januarv,  18115,  ^fnjung;a  was  similarly  occupied  by  Com- 
mandant Denis,  and  the  two  principal  seaports  commanding 
the  routes  to  the  capita!  were  in  the  hands  of  the  French  nary. 

Meantime  M.  Hanotaux  had  obtained  from  Parliament  x 
grant  of  sixty-live  millions  of  francs,  forty  millions  for  the 
military  and  twenty-five  millions  for  the  naval  portion  of  tba 
projected  expediti<m,  which  General  Mercier  bad  decided  wsi 
to  be  dispatched  against  the  Hova  stronghold  in  the  interioi 
of  Madagascar  by  way  of  the  Hctsiboka  river, — a  stream 
navigable  with  boats  of  shallow  draught  upwards  of  one-third 
of  the  distance  to  the  objective  point  to  be  reached  by  the 
invading  column. 

The  retreat  of  the  marine  escort  under  Captain  Lamoll^ 
accompanied  by  horses,  asses,  bearers  laden  with  baggage  aiK 
oxen,  hnd  been  effected  in  good  order,  at  a  late  period  of  tb« 
year — between  the  27th  of  October  and  the  14tb  of  Novembct 
— on  which  date  the  infantry  reached  Suberbieville,  when 
boats  conveyed  the  party,  after  three  days'  delay,  to  Majungi 
fey  the  2 1st  of  November.  The  journey  of  277  miles  wai 
thus  easily  accomplished  in  twenty-two  days,  eighteen  by  Uu 
including  halts,  whilst  the  transit  down  stream  from  Suben 
bieville  to  the  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  Betsiboka  occupio 
to\xr  days. 

General  Mercier's  council  of  war  proposed  that  a  ilotilll 
of  shallow  gunboats  and  llat-bottomcd  barges  should  be  coo- 
structed  and  sent  out  to  Majunga  before  the  commencemeDt  of 
the  dry  season,  in  readiness  to  transport  the  expedition  imn^ 
diatelv  on  its  arrival  up  the  river  to  Sul>erbieville,  where  m 
secondary  base  for  the  accumulation  of  provisions,  stores,  jEcV 
was  to  be  established.  Ample  hospital  accommodation  was  to 
be  especially  provided,  anil  thence  a  month's  marching  ought 
to  bring  the  leading  columns  on  to  the  highlands  of  ImerinB. 
Promises  of  assistance  had  been  received  from  many  Hov» 
chiefs  of  repute,  ami  it  was  understood  that  even  Queen  Rant- 
valona  had  expressed  herself  as  anxious  to  accomplish  tbft 
overthrow  of  Rainilaiarivony's  oppressive  thraldom. 

The  river-boats  were  in  due  course  built,  but  difficulties- 
were  at  once  experienced  in  finding  means  of  taking  their 
sections  nut  to  their  destination.  Enquiries  at  the  Freoch 
ports  showed  that  there  were  no  steamers  whose  construction 
was  available  for  such  purposes ;  and  eventually  recourse  bsi 
to  be  made  to  an  English  firm  of  ship-brokers,  who  readill 
undertook  the  operation.  At  this  juncture  M,  Dupuy's  Cabini 
was  upset;  and,  although  M.  Hanotaux  retained  his  portfoti 
General  Mercier  was  replaced  under  M.  Ribot's  new  adminislrs-| 
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bj  General  Xurltndcn,  who  was  at  once  called  to  account 
le  Chamber  ol  Deputies  for  his  pretlecessor*s  act  in  giving^ 
kbore  contract  to  a  British  6rai. 

eneral  Mctzingcr  with  the  advance-guard  of  the  expeditloD 
cd  at  Majunga  on  the  last  daj  of  February  18^15  ;  his  object 
g  to  clear  the  Hova  garrisons  away  from  the  banks  of  the 
r  as  far  as  Suberbierille,  to  enable  the  stores  and  the  mala 
r  of  General  Duchesne's  army  to  be  landed  at  that  stfige 
lOUt  delay  or  difficult)'.  If  the  river-boats,  with  the  steam 
ches  to  tow  them,  had  been  on  the  spot  and  in  readiness,  all 
[it  have  gone  well.  Hut  many  unforeseen  delays  occurred. 
ng  to  various  mishaps  en  route,  the  sections  of  the  rivcr- 
s  arrived  late,  and  when  they  had  arrived  it  was  found  they 
(1   not  be  landed  or  put  together  easily,  because  the  piers 

unloading  wharves  had  not  been  constructed,  owing  to 
italculations  as  to  the  depths  and  formation  of  the  shore 
which  the  naval  ofBcers  were  responsible. 

was  said  that  considerable  friction  between  the  naval  and 
tary  services  at  Majunga  caused  a  vast  deal  of  unnecessary 
ihipoient  and  inconvenience  in  disembarking  the  troops  at 
unga,  and  in  forwarding  stores  up  the  river.  No  difficulty 
tever  was  experienced  in  driving  the  Hova  garrisons  from 

camps  and  slightly  fortified  villages  within  range  of 
shells  from  the  gunboats  on  both  banks  of  the  Belslboka. 

resistance  encountered  was   practically  nil ;  and  after  the 

experience  of  the  effects  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a 
nite  projectile,  the  mere  act  of  placing  a  gun  in  action  was 
cient   to  cause  the   Hova   rabble  to    evacute    any    position 

had  taken  up.  General  Metzinger,  however,  soon  found 
,  In  the  absence  of  boats  to  take  the  stores  to  Suberbieville, 
OS  imperative  to  transport  them  by  land ;  and  for  this 
>ose  his  men  had  to  cut  a  road  along  the  right  bank  of 
river  over  very  broken  country  intersected  by  innumerable 
tms,  gullies,  and  morasses,  which  entailed  numbers  of 
ges,  for  which  all  the  material  had  to  be  carried  from  the 
lary  base.  The  military  train  was  furnished  with  numbers 
eculiar  vehicles — the  famous  Lefebvre  carts — which  were  in 

light  iron  tanks,  open  and  closed,  on  two  wheels,  each 
[tructed  to  carry  a  load  which  could  be  drawn  by  a  single 
e.     To  admit  of  their  usage  a  track   5^  yards   in   breadth 

required,  and  the  extra  labour  thus  entailed  on  the 
ibatants  was  extreme,  for  the  soldiers  had  to  perform  the 
k  of  navvies,  work  severe  enough  for  unaccustomed  hands 
kny  climate  ;  whilst  under  the  climatic  influence  of  ]S°  south 
ht  Equator  it  was  cruel,  and,  as  it  proved,  unbearable. 
)o  the  12th  of  April  General  Duchesne,  accompanied  by  his 
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Head-quarter  Staff  and  by  M.  Ranchot,  his  Assistant  Pnlitirar^ 
Officer,  embarked  at  Marseilles  for  the   scene  of  action.     Thi^ 
intentions  of  the  French  Government  at  this  time  arc  plainly 
expressed  in  the  Foreign  Minister's  letter  to  his  Agent,  M.  Rai 
chot,  as  follows  v — 

*Eq  d^idanfc  Tonvoi  d'nne  GiEp<jdition  a  Madagascar,  lo  GonTom^h. 
meut  de  la  R^pnbliqno  a'est  propou)  de  mcttro  fin  ii  la  Bitoati' 
intolerable  cn-^o  par  le  Gouvemement  malgaehc,  qui,  malgr^  n^^ 
protcfitationH  r^iteroes,  so  rcfosait  obstin^mcnt  »  executor  les  trmit-i^ 
concluB  par  lui  avec  la  France,  de  nooB  procurer  des  garaiitiaia 
officaooR  contre  le  retour  dcs  difUcult^s  qui  se  sont  produites,  et 
noas  permettre,  par  le  coutivle  que  uous  exercerons  desormais  sor 
(Jouvernoment  malgocbe,  de  laire  cesser  lea  abus  ainsi  quo  do  pro^r<v 
qner  les  refomios  destint-ea  :t  faire  entrer  deftnitivcment  Ma<lagascar 
daDB  la  voie  da  progres  et  do  la  civilisation/  * 

At  the  same  time  the  instructions  furnished  to  the  Commander- — - 
in-chief  of  the  Expedition  by  M.  Hanotaux  plainly  define  th^ 
simple  objects  uf  the  campaign,  now  on  the  eve  of  ojiening,  in 
these  words  :■ — 

*  Nous  n'avoDS  d'autre  intention  que  d'nssurer  d'une  tnani^re  inoon- 
tosti'o  k  Madagascar  la  situation  d'etat  protectenr  qui  appartient  \  la 
France.  U  uous  a  para  que  ce  rosultat  na  pouvait  etre  cbteDH  quo 
par  one  action  militairo  dirccto  ausiogo  de  la  puissance  du  Gourerue- 
ment  malgaehc.  C'cst  cette  action  militaiTe  que  tous  avez  pour 
mission  d'accoiupUr,  en  installant  una  gamison  a  Tananarive  et  un 
d^tachoment  u  Fiauarantsoa.'  t 

The  General  reached  Majunga  on  the  6th  of  May,  where  he 
found  half  of  his  forces  had  safely  arrived  in  the  fourteen  trans- 
ports which  had  preceded  him,  whilst  the  other  half  was  fol- 
lowing in  close  succession— in  fact  faster  than  the  armngemeots 
for  landing  could  be  provided  for  them — so  that  by  the  end  of 
the  month  the  whole  of  the  expedition  had  been  put  ashore  in 
the  enemy's  country.  It  ought  to  have  been  possible,  with  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  Navy,  to  transport  the  main  bcnlv 
straight  to  the  secondary  base  by  water  without  delay ;  but 
meantime  General  Metzinger*s  pioneering  column  pushing 
forward  past  Marovoay,  which  important  post  had  fallen  on  the 
2nd  of  ^Iay,  had  not  progressed  beyond  'iVabonjy  and  Beseva, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Detsiboka  river,  and  the  hcail-quarters  of 
General  Duchesne  could  only  be  moved  forward  to  Marolambo, 
with  the  advanced  posts  at  Ambato.  It  was  not  until  the  (Jib  of 
June  that  the  passage  of  the  Belsiboka  river,  at  its  continence 
with  the  Ikopo,  was  effectetl,  and  three  days  subsequently  the 
Hovft  fort  nl  Nlevnlauana  overlooking  the   large  establishment 
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works  at  Suberbievxllc  was  easily  taken  possession  of,  the 
Malagasy  retreating:  southwards  towards  Andriba,  where  a  mass 
of  fresh  troops  from  iinerina  had  l>ecn  concentrated. 

Here  it   is   necessary  to  g^ive  a  brief  explanation  as  to  the 
<3Tipn  of  this  larfje  forei^  settlement  at  Suberbieville.      It  will 
be  remembered  that,  after  the   conclusion   of   the   Franco-Hova 
war  of  ISSJi-.*),  numerous  applications  had  been  made  by  syndi- 
caifs  of  all  nationalities  for  concessions  of  land,  for  mining  and 
-otiier  industrial  purposes.     Of  these  the   most  important  was  a 
French    companv   which   was  formed    to  work    the    auriferous 
<ipposits  on  the  Iknpa  river  under  M.  Leon  Suberbie,  who  had 
lonp  been  associated  with  the  former  enterprises  of  MM.  Laborde 
ami  Lambert  in  Madagascar  and  the  Comoro  Islands.     A  con- 
wttion   over  lands  about  Ampasiria  was  granted  by  the  Hova 
Minister  to  M.  Suberbie  for  five  years,  from   1887   to  1892,  on 
-cmain  conditions.     M.  Suberbie  engaged  to  furnish  all   ma- 
chinery  for   working  the  ore,  paying  the  Kuropcan   engineers 
Md  artisans,  whilst  Rainilaiarivony  undertook  to  supply  a  large 
niiuber  of  native  labourers  as   well  as  guards  to  keep  them  to 
iheir  work.      In  return  for  this,  10  per  cent,  of  the  gold  extracted 
vas  first  to  be  paid  over  to  Rainilaiarivonv,  ami  next  the  profits 
from  the  remaining  gold  were  to   be  dividtM.1  equally  between 
M.  Suberbie  and  the  Minister.*     Under  these  conditions  go!d- 
vuhing  was  commenced   by  about  a  thousand  of  these  natives 
in  1888  ;  whilst  many  of  them  were  employed  in  the  cunstruc- 
*ion  of  workshops  and  dwellings  for  the  Europeans  without  pay, 
althoagh  a  small  dole  was  allowed   to  each  labourer  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  gold  dust  collected.     Mining  operations 
Were  commenced,  a  tramway  laid  down,  and  by  1894  a  settle- 
ttieni  with  a  considerable  population  had   been  formed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ikopa  at  this  spot,  a  short  distance  from  Mevata- 
ttana,  the  principal  Hova  garrison  town  o(  the  district. 

*  A  Joint  Stoclc  Company  wm  floiittid  hy  M.  Leon  RubcrWo,  under  tlm 
[  of  tho  Coraptoir  Kntinnal  d'Escomnte,  on  tUo  20th  of  Juno,  18It5, 
'  L&  Ct>mi>ajjiiio  Colouiftli:  tiv-U  Mines  d'Or  Jo  SHbcrhicville  ct  ilo  I'Oueit 

h  rcfcrcucc  to  tho  gold-worljings  in  tho  Ikopn  Valley,  an  ofUfinl  lotter 
M&hod  in  iLo  UoTu  'lied  Book*  uf  October  1&1H,  p.  11,  Till  bo  fvand 
QkMtlag:— 

'hlliiy  lSi>4  a  Fr«ncb  muitloye  i»f  HI.  SoWrbie,  by  namu  M.  Hchupp,  shot 
^  tad  Veiled  with  lita  n-volvt-r  a  Malagnay  soldier.  M.  Scbupi*  atU:aipl*4  to 
JsiWyhl.'!  action  by  tho  pica  that  llie  soldier  bftd  stolen  mmo  fjolil;  out  wll 
%j'  to  ulicit  nuy  ovidenoe  iu  support  of  tbo  at>.'UWitioii.    9L  h.  SuborUo 

Wll  nyowt*  to  the  Malngasy  (.ioveninicnt,  in  confonnity  with  tho 

•?>xiiirin.  iiiiMi".'  for  tliQ  i-xplf>itiiL;on  of  ^rold  ut  Bleviilamina,  u  aiim  of 
t)tn(l,008  (€,S50,(H0  I'roncHj,  ugainvt  which  debt  tliey  buvu  only  paid  bot  a 
^  nbiQtA  anunini.  Tho  busim-cis  of  the  Trorka  has  b?en  cnnriad  on  in  a  way 
^  Jboiiinge  tho  Inbourers.  Tbo  salaries  veiQ  insuiBeient  even  for  the 
jilRbaK  of  their  daily  ftx^L* 
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GcnernI  Duchesne's    hcnd-quarters  were    established  in 
large  and   convenient   houses  at  Suberbieville,  on   the  10th 
June;   but   notwithstanding  the  total    absence   of  any  seri 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  no   general    forward  mo 
znent  was  possible  until  a  sufficiency  of  stores  could  be  collec 
at  this  secondary  base.     The  bridging  of  the  Betsiboka—a  i 
of  military  engineering — was   not   completed  before  the  13th^ 
July^    nor  was   the  regular  service  of  the    river-boats    in    -^ti^ 
working  order  until  some  time  after  this  date.*     By  the  mi(^<//^ 
of  June,  however,  the  whole  of  the  first  section,  i.e.  one-thircj  q{ 
the    route  to  Aniananarivo,   had    been   secured,    including    the 
command  of  the  river  channel  and  the  line  of  communication  by 
land  all  the  way  from  Majunga. 

While  the  stores  were  being  carried  up  by  water,  the  troops 
were  being  marched  up  overland,  along  the  road  through  Ih^ 
jungle,  constructed  under  terrible  disadvontages  by  the  Engin 
under   Colonel   Marniier.     As  might   have    been    foreseen,  tts- 
battalions  of  the  newly-formed  composite  regiment,  the  200tl 
and  the  Chasseurs  ii  pied,  especially  suffered  severely  from  mi 
larial  fever;  whilst  the  Algerian  troops  and  the  Foreign  Legio; 
inured  to  rough  work  in  Africa,  proved  better  able  to  withstan 
the  fatigues  of  the  road. 

Of  the  fighting  up  to  this  point  not  much  can  be  said ;  fo 
in  fact,  it  was  the  least  conspicuous  feature  during  this  portia 
uf  the  campaign.l     The  Hovas,  like  the  MaUy  race  from  wbic 


*  Foot  small  steuiMin  and  three  aolioaoen  were  engftfed  in  tiansporliBg 
iikM^  ban  tbe  fraght  shipe  at  Majansa  for  a  distaiMC  of  35  miles  •' 
the  HkoMij  of  Bemfastooka  Bay  to  Ankaboke,  in  the  ddt*  of  (bo  Bctsil 
river,  bpTond  whidi  poant  these  vessek  eoald  not  pnoeed.    From  Uiin  station 
»taiv«(  tnnsferred  to  banrs,  were  towed  by  the  newly  constructed  rirer  ^n' 
IwbosB  annaawnt  pnrad  a  naelees  encwnbiance)  tat  aboot  45  miles  to  Amb^ 
above  which  stage  stegle  inm  earco-boata  were  lowed  bv  ktcftin   laimeV 
l»  MaroloK  abora  tbe  ocaiflacnce  oT  the  Ikc^  with  Uie  BtsUibolia.     The  slm 
wvia  here  landed,  and  taken  either  in  carl«,  on  the  backs  of  mulfa,  or 
W  ceeUe*  to  Mbrri»enlk>  by  n<sd.     By  such  means  it  was  calculated  that 
IMOO  tOM  of  slom  were  bronght  up  to  tbe  depftt  every  mooth. 

t  Ths  priacipal  eaBMnaieBta  dariag  this  eariy  'period  of  the  <'sinpaag 
iaalada  tb«  IsUtnriag  Mun,  vix.  :— 

STtb  Xanh :  Captmv  of  Fort  of  Mahabo 
aMh  Maick-ftth  April :  SHnnisbcA  Xkcrth  of 


11th  Apnl:  Ca|Aiu»  of  Ambohimarina  (acxr 

Dkcaeoana)         

1^  Mar :  Cuton  of  HaiOToay 
UtkHay:  AikirorAaboaiaooto    .. 
MkJais:  Onytaraaf Vevataaaaa     .. 
gtt  awh  Jaae:  A&ics  of  IWaskote  aaJ 
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tboT  have  sprung,  b&ve  never  exhibited  any  aptitude  whatever 

ii>T  military  organization.     Their  martial  deeds  in  former  war« 

hwp  consisted  in  overawing  and  subduing  the  ill-armed  tribes 

ttonml  them  bv  their  pnssession  of  firearms,  and  generally  bv 

liir  advice  and    assistance   of  Kuropeans.       Few,  if  any,  Hova 

chiefs  have  ever  been  found  capable  of  intelligeotly  directing 

e»en  the  simplest  manrcuvre.     Once  only  during  the  whole  war 

did  the  Hova  officers  venture  on   taking  the  initiative  against 

tlie  French.    On  the  29tU  of  June  a  night  surprise  was  somewhat 

*(tbly  attempted,  in  order  to  cut  off  an  advanc-ed  post  at  Tsara- 

uotra  At  some  distance  from  General  Metzingcr's  main  column. 

A  iimng  reinforcement,  however,  not  only  repulsed  the  Hovas, 

but  opened  the  iVay  for  an  assault  on  the  large  Malagasy  camps, 

then  tirsi  discovered  on  the  heights  of  Bcritsoka  mountain.    The 

*^iMi\  army  there  encamped,  without  waiting  for  the  attack,  fled 

precipitately,    leaving   tents,    war   material,  and   supplies   of  all 

^inds  behind  them. 

It  was  now  found  that  the  Hova  General  had  caused  a  series 

•»f  extensive  earthworks  to  be    thrown   up  in  defend  the  steep 

approaches  to  the  passes  over  Andriba  mountain.      In  digging 

■  trenches  and  erecting  ramparts  all  Malagasy  are  great  adepts, 

|a.od,  did    they    only  defend    them    with  ifbstinacy,  their  ficld- 

>nnrks    would    present    serious    obstiLcles    to    any   invader.     At 

Andriba  a  number  of  guns  had   been   placed  in  position,  and 

p^lajor  Graves  with  two  other  Europeans  were  reported  to  have 

l<:oine  down  from  the  capital  to  direct  the  operations.      But  the 

IJova  soldiers,  although  numerous  enough,  were  ilMeil,  uncared 

(or,  and  possessed  little  confidence  in  themselves  or  their  leaders, 

tnsny  of  whom  were  strongly  suspected  of  being  in  communi- 

rstioQ  with  the  French.     VV'c  now  know  that  a  large  proportion 

uf  them  was  disloyal  to  Rainilaiarivony. 

Altbougb  General  Duchesne  had  hccn  cstahUihed  on  the 
Ikona  from  the  beginning  of  June,  his  attack  on  the  defences  of 
Andriba  was  not  delivered  until  the  21$t  of  August,  on  which 
diy  the  destructive  melinite  shells  thrown  by  General  Voyron's 
BouDtain  guns  caused  the  crowded  trenches  to  be  speedilv 
'•rated  by  the  enemy,  whose  batteries  and  other  works,  as  well 
*"lbe  camps  beyond,  were  immediately  occupied  by  the  French.* 
^lie  scattered  forces  of  the  Hovas  fled  far  to  the  south,  over  the 
"iwuntain  ridges,  and  the  French  General's  hcad-fjuartcrs  were 
^fiiferred  from  Suberbievillc  to  Andriba — one-balf  of  the  wav 
'foin  Majunga  to  Antananarivo.     The  road-making  was  pushed 

*  CftsiulHca  at  Aadribft  jnclndcd  I  Mala^ejr  and  2  Icgionartcfl  Iwdlr 
^Had«tl.  Total,  3.  Grand  total  of  campaign  up  to  thu  dale,  S  killed, 
**  inraiided.    ToUil,  48. 

Vol.  184.— iVo.  367,  S  on  ; 
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on;   but  it  required  a  delay  of  three  weeks  at  Andriba  bcfono 
the  depot  there  became  stocked  suflicieatly  to  allow  uf  anodic 
forward  move — the  finiil  march  into  [mcrina. 

Hevon<l  accumulating  (|uantities  oi  arms  and  ammunition  e» 
the  capital,  the  Prime  Minister  had  not  taken  any  measures  a% 
devised  any  coherent  scheme  of  defence.  Wbelher  it  was  tho 
he  trusted  too  entirely  to  the  deadly  malaria  and  the  difhcuUiis 
of  the  way  to  beUevo  in  the  possibility  of  any  French  fore: 
arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  Antananarivo,  or  whether  he  fancie-  ^ 
that  he  could  always  obtain  ^ood  terms  for  himself  shnutd  tl 
enemy  really  approach  Imerina,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Kaiik.  i 
laiarivony  had,  in  reality,  estranged  nearly  all  the  great  chi 
of  the  island.  The  most  capable  of  them  bad  been  exiled 
made  away  with,  and  even  his  own  sons  and  grandchildi 
were  plotting  against  him.  The  Queen  herself  was  said 
have  been  won  over  to  the  French  side ;  and,  although  bs.  - 
Minister  kept  her  closely  watched  under  bis  own  eye,  he  kn^:^* 
that  a  number  of  her  courtiers  were  readv  to  carrv  out  a  a^m 
d'etat  by  a  Palace  revolution,  whenever  an  opportunity  might  In 
given  them  of  doing  so  without  dang-er  to  themselves. 

Colonel  Shervinton,  by  whose  agency  the  macbine-gu  nj; 
small  arms,  and  ammunition  had  been  imported,  on  finding 
that  he  would  not  be  entrusted  with  the  supreme  direction  of 
the  entire  Hova  army,  at  once  resigned  his  post  as  European 
military  adviser  and  left  the  island  ;  whilst  Colonel  GraveS| 
whose  pupils,  the  artillerv  cadets,  were  the  only  soldiers  who 
stmjd  to  their  guns  and  worked  them  steadily  under  fire,  wu 
with  difficulty  able  to  obtain  permission  to  go  down  to  the 
front  and  direct  the  defence  of  the  Ikopa  valley, — -a  piece  of 
work  which  he  soon  found  to  be  impracticable,  inasmuch  as 
both  officers  and  men  were  totally  demoralised,  and  he  could 
get  no  one  to  second  or  carry  out  his  orders. 

The  word  was  given  to  burn  and  destroy  all  in  front  of  the 
enemy^s  advance,  to  increase  the  difficulty  the  French  already 
experienced  in  obtaining  provision  and  forage  on  their  road 
through  the  rugged  and  bare  mountainous  wilderness  before 
them.  Beyond  this  everything  seems  to  have  been  left  to 
chance.  Had  Rainilaiarivony  been  twenty  years  younger, 
perhaps  things  might  have  turned  out  differently.  He  seems 
to  have  been  impressed  with  the  idea  that  Antananarivo  would 
prove  a  second  Nfoscow  to  the  French  ;  but  Russian  patriotism, 
Muscovian  courage,  and  Tartar  military  capacity  are  not  to  be 
looked  for  among  the  Malayan  inhabitants  of  Imerina. 

The  dry  season  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  Four  months 
of  it  had  been  occupied   by  the  expedition  in  penetrating  one 
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'the  war  to  the  point  aimed  at;  ami  moreover  this  was  the 
asitr    half   of    the  journpy.      But    another    month    remained 
before  the  advent  of  the  rainy  season  might  be  expected,  when 
the  track  across  the  mountainous    region   would  become  well- 
nigh  impracticable   for    the    passage    of   troops.      Every    day's 
^clay  in  the  lower  country  decreased  the  efficiency  and  numbers 
of  combatants  in  the  ranks,  for  every  man   was  affected  bv  the 
fcvn*,  wbtUt  but  a  small  proportion    recovered    sut)iciently  to 
i>eiir  the  fatigues  of  a  long  march.     It  was  necessary  for  General 
t)u(hcsne  to  act  with  promptitude  if  lie  hoped  for  success.      He 
ta*J   not   been  popular  with   his   men,  for   he  never  courted   a 
■iieap    popularity  by  familiar  speech  and    gesture  among   the 
^wer  ranks  of  his  army. 


'  "  Steer  to  that  ahoro  !  "— thoy  sail.     "  Do  this  !  "— 'fcia  done : 
*•  Now  form  and  follow  mo  1  " — the  spoil  is  won. 
Thus  prompt  his  accontB  and  his  actions  still. 
And  all  obey  and  few  enquire  his  will.* 


te  was  essentially  a  man  of  action  and  determination,  and  had 
ftde  up  his  mind  how  to  act  before  the  taking  of  Andriba. 
His  plans  at  this  period  may  be  gathered  from  his  letter  to 
Ocneral  Zurlinden  of  the  18th  of  August  :  — 

1  'From  AndrilMi.  I  intend  to  start  with  a  light  coluuin  in  order  to 
^aofTe  apon  Antananarivo,  whore  I  calculato  upon  arriving  in  fifteen  or 
■txtoen  days'  march.  With  this  object  I  shuU  havo  to  accumulate 
(Qppho"  foi'  ^^  1<^b''  twenty  days  ut  Andriba,  and  I  fear  that  collecting 
wie  stores  may  take  some  time,  as  the  country  is  so  difficult  and 
the  gitdicnts  bo  eteup  that  transport  clrcalates  with  diiHcidty,  and 
alnsdy  ranles  and  drivers  begin  to  feel  fatigue.  ...  I  hope  to  roach 
.^uitiuQArivo  by  the  end  of  Sflptember — as  I  havo  alwnya  hoped  to 
^li*.  I  ahttU  get  there  with  provisions  for  very  few  days,  and  shall 
^ve  tu  live  on  the  resonroes  of  the  place.  On  account  of  the  distance 
H  rill  bo  so  difficnlt  to  supply  us  that  we  sh&ll  content  ourselves 
'itii  rice  and  fresh  meat.' 

The  strength  of  this  flying  column  was  not  to  exceed  4,500 

'^vbitants — officers  and  men — but  there  was  a  large  following 

^teBToy  of  mules,  conductors,  and  a  small  body  of  cavalry  and 

|lMBnted  gendarmerie.      In  all  a  slender  column  with  which  to 

tttvch  125  miles  through  an  enemy's  country  ;  to  strike  at  the 

■rtof  a  metropolitan  province,  estimated  to  contain  a  hostile 

opoUtion  of  at  least  1,000,000  souls;  and  to    seize  and  hold 

liim   of   the   capital    city    of  the   island,    known    to   be 

ipied  by  43,000  inhabitants. 

It    waj    a     bold     adventure     which    deserved     success,    and 
Jchcsne^s  programme  was  steadily  carried  oat  \n  lift  eYv\ATe.V'j. 
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The  march    was    accomplished    in    eighteen    days.     The   ir»ei 
carried   their  first   day's    ration.     The    first    convoy    of  mule^ 
carrying  proTisions  for  the  five  following  days,  was  sent  haci* 
to  the  depot  nt  Andriba,  as  the  rations  were  consumed,  carriin^ 
to  the  rear  the  sick  and  other  casualties.     After  the  sixth  d&rV 
march  from  Andriba,  all  communication  with  the  base  was  cat 
off,  and  the  last   reserve    convoy  of   mules,  with  supplies  for 
fifteen  days,  accompanied    the   onward  march  of   the  columo. 
The  previous  conduct  of  the  enemy  during  the  earlier  phases  of 
the  campaign  justified  the  calculation  of  the  commander  that  no 
serious  opposition  was  to  be  expected  before  reaching  the  verr 
outskirts  of  the  great  city.     Information  as  to  any  moveineats 
contemplated  by  the  Hova  authorities  was  regularly  transmitted 
to  the  French  staff. 

Even  without  any  opposing  enemy  to  bar  the  way,  the  rude 
tracks  and  paths  over  rocky  mountain  passes  and  ridges, 
attaining  nearly  5,000  feet  of  elevation  above  the  sea«  irere 
sufficiently  formidable  ;  the  transport  of  the  guns  on  the  haclu 
(if  mules  and  the  passage  of  the  cavalry  horses  could  onl|  be 
accomplished  by  strenuous  exertions  and  with  many  losses; 
whilst  an  ever-increasing  number  of  sick  cases,  contracted  W 
the  lower  country,  seriously  diminished  the  number  of  efficient 
men  in  the  ranks  available  for  the  decisive  struggle  irbicb 
must  take  place  outside  the  city  of  the  Hovas. 

A  slight  pretence  of  resistance  certainly  was  exhibited  bli 
force  of  Malagasy  encamped  on  the  heights  overlooking  tbe 
Tsinainondry  defile,  with  nine  guns  in  position  and  namer<H» 
supporting  earthworks ;  but  the  Foreign  Legion  and  Algerianst 
well  seconded  by  the  Sakalava  tirailleurs  effecting  a  larnin^ 
movement  on  the  flank  of  the  jKtsition,  sent  the  Hovas  fl}in? 
pell-mell  over  the  ridges  beyond,  so  that  the  forward  march  «f 
the  column  was  hardly  delayed  for  an  instant.  Again,  lbs 
passes  leading  up  to  the  crest  of  the  great  Ambohimcna  rang^ 
past  the  military  station  of  Kinajy,  were  found  to  be  strongly 
fortified  and  occupied  by  the  enemy  ;  but  these,  too,  on  thi 
first  appearance  of  the  French  skirmishers,  melted  away  beroM 
the  line  of  the  Ankarara  mountains,  some  miles  to  the  retr, 
closely  followed  by  the  pursuing  Zouaves,  who  occupied  Bsbs] 
on  the  25th  of  September,  flere  Uuchesnc  halted  his  smsl 
army  for  two  days*  well-earned  rest  after  their  100  miles'  raard 
from  Andriba,  to  allow  the  lengthy  and  attenuated  line  a 
mules  with  their  escort  and  rear-guard  to  close  up  with  tbi 
main  body;  for  they  had  arrived  in  the  cultivated  province  a 
Imerlna,  and  were  but  twentv  miles  from  the  Hoval  PalaCd 
whose  towers  were  now  vUlble  in  the  distance. 
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Some  idea  of  the  sort  of  country  through  which  the  6}'in^ 
olamn  was  to  operate  (luring  ihe  last  three  days  of  their 
vratfa)  campaign  can  be  gathered  from  Mr.  Sibree'a  descrtp- 
ttmiof  the  locality,  na  viewed  from  the  highest  point  in  Anta- 
ivo— *the  Hill  of  Regarding/  at  700  iect  above  the 
[eaeral  level  of  the  rice  plains  around  : — 

'Dae  west  and  north-west  is  a  considerable  extent  of  level  country, 

be^rad  which  the  mountain  Ambohimiongara,  sixty  miles  away,  is 

•tea  mi  the  horizon  as  well  as  many  other  bills.      In  the  forogronnd 

iitlie  great  rice-plain  of  Beteiinitatatra^  from  which  numbers  of  low 

nd  hills,  roost  of  them  with  villages,  rise  like  islands  oat  of  a  green 

Mbs  wbeu  the  rice  is  growiug ;  along  the  plain  the  river  Ikopa  can  be 

Bbo,  winding  it«  way  north-westwanls  to  join   the  Bctsiboka,  the 

Kited  Btre&ms  with  many  tribuiarien  flowing  into  the  sea  at  the  Bay 

BBembfttoka.     This  groat  plaiu^thu  grauary  of  Antananarivo — 

Rib  formerly  an  iuimuuso  marsh,  and  earlier  Etill  a  lake;  but  since 

fts  embankment  of  the  river  by  sooio  of  the  early  kings  of  Imorina, 

it  has  become  the  finest  rice-plain  in  the  island,  and,  with  its  con- 

neetod  valleys,  furnisliua  the  bnlk  of  the  food  of  the  people  of  tho 

cntnl  province.' 

According  to  *  The  Times*  correspondent,  the  greatest  ex- 
citement prevailed  in  the  city  when  it  was  known  that  the 
French  had  advanced  so  close  and  were  about  to  attack  them. 
Oo  the  27ih  of  September  the  word  went  round  the  town  that 
th«re  was  to  be  no  surrender,  and  that  all  men  must  die  fighting  ; 
W  Mr,  Knight  was  of  opinion  that,  although  they  durst  not 
confess  to  the  sentiment,  the  Hova  citizens  would  have  felt 
aiuch  relieved  if  the  Government  had  ordered  them  to  lay  down 
tJ^irarms  and  welcome  the  French.  He  declares  that  the  Queen 
benelf  was  surrounded  by  members  of  the  native  French  party  : — 

'TbesD  treacherous  advisers,  who  had  suoceeded  in  gaining  her 
^fidence  and  poisoning  her  mind  against  her  loyal  friends,  were 
l>>Dt  on  bringing  about  her  destruction,  their  ultimate  object  being  to 
l4eoayoung  woman  of  their  on'n  clique  on  the  throne  as  her  suo- 
MKor.  This  X'arty  acquired  supremo  intluuuco  when  the  Prime 
liaister  conferred  sixteen  honours  oo  his  nephew,  the  arch-traitor 
Bsl&lif4}ra,  who  was  thus  virtually  placed  in  eumniand  of  the  capital. 
fittcUfera  and  liis  associates  devised  such  a  scheme  as  one  would 
«^ect  from  Flova  brains.  .  .  .  But  they  played  a  double  game.  For 
Kme  weeks  before  the  entry  of  the  French  the  Queen  had  realized 
(^  hopelessness  uf  further  resistance,  and  was  anxious  to  save  the 
liTMof  her  people  by  comiug  to  terms  with  the  French.  This  did 
I'-'tat  Ul  fit  in  with  her  advisers'  plans,  so  they  kept  lior  in  durance 
ui  her  palace,  compelled  hor  to  oontinno  the  rcaistanco  to  the  end, 
vd^Ton  intimidated  her  into  holding  Kaborifg,  at  which  she  declared 
ily  that  she  would  never  surrender.  .  .  .  She  coutn^^  W  c^m- 
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ninnicate  with  frieoiU  outside  the  palace,  and  it  was  arrauged  t) 
sho  filiould  escape  in  disgiuBc  on  the  uight  of  September  28,  when  1 
French  were  cloBo  by,  walk  to  the  French  camp^  and  deliver  hers 
np  to  Genoml  Duchefine.  Bat  she  was  so  cloeolj  watched  that  t 
WAS  nnnblo  tu  cflbct  this  design,  and  the  poor  terrifiod  wumau  had 
wait  )D  her  palace  through  the  bombardment,  surrounded  by  thoMi 
her  own  countrymen  who  were  her  eruclesk  and  bitterest  foes,' 

On  the  28th  of  September  the  slender  column  under  Gene 
Duchesne  moved  onwards  from  Babay.  The  main  body  of  I 
defending  force  seems  to  have  been  posted  on  the  banks  of  1 
Ikopa,  south  of  Ambohidratrimo,  on  the  direct  and  usual  ra 
to  the  cnpitnl ;  Baznnakomhana,  one  of  the  few  loyal  office 
retaining  the  confidence  of  Hainitaiarivony,  having  the  cos 
mand  at  Andriantany.  The  French  commander,  howet< 
lind  wisely  decided  to  execute  a  flank  march,  and  directed  I 
column  on  Hafy,  one  of  the  S(»-caHe<l  royal  lowns,  five  mil 
north-cast  of  Antananarivo,  where  he  fixed  bis  camp  prior 
the  final  assault  on  the  Hova  seat  of  government.  His  pli 
was  to  make  a  feint  of  attacking  the  northern  suburb  wht 
one  of  his  brigades,  making  a  detour  behind  the  hills,  wh< 
their  line  of  march  could  not  be  observed  from  the  Great  Pala< 
should  seize  the  Observatory  hill  directly  east  o(  the  roj 
stronghold,  from  which  point  alt  the  Government  buildings 
the  great  town  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  bis  guns. 

The  programme  was  carried  ooi  effectually ;  for  although  I 
men  were  much  fatigued  by  their  troublesome  and  long  mai 
across  the  mountains^  and  by  tlic  harassing  if  desultory  sk 
mishing  on  their  flanks  during  the  last  three  days  and  nigl: 
they  answered  to  the  spur  and  carried  hill  beyond  hill,  posili 
after  position,  with  great  dash,  until  at  last  the  buildings  of* 
Jesuit  observatory,  which  had  been  wrecked  by  the  mob,  W 
occupied,  and  the  guns  placed  in  position  outside  them  witi 
an  eaay  range  for  destructive  and  incendiary  purposes.* 

The  signal  of  surrender  fluttered  at  the  lop  of  the  Pal 
after  three  rounds  of  common  shell  had  been  fired,  in  time 
save  the  building  from  the  imminent  destruction  which  tfare 
ened  it  when  the  melinite  projectiles  were  abont  to  be  used,  i 
perhaps  also  just  in  time  to  save  the  French  column  from 
scarcely  less  terrible  disaster. 

*  Quelqnes  heure«  do  rosiatauce  do  plus  do  la  ])art  dcs  Uotsi 
Dons  pordions  la  partie ;  nue  hummcs  epoiBoa  do  fatigue  mauqusi 

*  Cutiulties  during  the  npcratinua :  —  Od  tho  1Mb  or  Suptvmlcr. 
Tsiimiuontlry.  uil:  from  tlip  2Gtli  to  30th  of  fnptembcr,  imlMd^i  AntnnaMi 
included  2  killt-il,  13  niortalty  wound*-!!  («inc6  died),  and  'iO  irouii<k>d  Or 
total  of  ctunalliLfl  duriug  tW'camyatgn :  killed,  20 ;  wounded,  9i :  total.  IH 
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munitioos,  ct  comme  I'a  dit,  paratt-il,  Ic  gen'':ral  Yoyrou,  c^M  Incn 
»r  ia  <p-dee  de  Dieit  que  nous  nvone  j>it  jtretidre  Tananarive.* 

Uaufalifcra,*  a  grandson,  and  Ila/iinamabery,  n.  nephen*  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  afterwards  visited  Paris,  have  given 
agraphia  description  of  the  scene  enacted  at  the  Palace: — 

'Oil  the  20th  Septvtul>er  it  bocaxnc  kuown  at  tho  Palace  that  the 
troops  of  General  JJucbusue  hiul  left  thuir  camp  ut  daybreak,  and  i& 
iut  tlioy  could  be  seen  crussin^  tlia  hills  of  Aukatso  aboat 
k'Q  o'oluck  in  the  morning.  AH  the  troupH  which  still  romained 
iQ  Autanaoarivo  were  aHsembled,  under  the  orders  of  Bamahatra, 
arouud  the  precincta  of  the  Rova,  the  Great  Palace  yard  ;  tho  Prince 
poBK-d  himself  near  the  Armstrong  gun,  mounted  on  tho  north  side  of 
Uir  Tomb  of  Radama  I.,  from  whence  he  commanded  a  view  of  tbe 
wbclo  country,  whilst  the  Quceu,  surrfiundcd  by  iiU  tho  members  of 
Uie  family  of  Kaiiiiiaiarivoay,  took  refuge  withia  the  interior  of  the 

'The  first  shell  fired  by  tbe  French  artillery  iu  action  near  the 
Observatory  fell  on  the  email  platform  just  north  of  the  Queen's 
pnTote  residence,  wounding  about  ecveiitL-en  persons.  BiBorder  im- 
lauliatcly  arose  iu  the  detachment  of  soldiert;  which  occupied  it ;  a 
second  shell  set  tire  to  another  of  the  Queen's  houses,  and  tho  tlurd 
Uxt  fell  to  the  west  near  the  entrance  gate  of  the  Rova,  where  a 
great  number  of  soldiers  and  ofHcers  were  grouped. 

'The  stampede  was  complete;  without  chiefs  to  hold  them 
bigetbcr,  the  Huvtis  fled  down  thu  olifTs  to  the  south  to  hide  them- 
■dfts  in  tho  rice-fields  of  thu  Betsimitntatra  plain. 

*Tho  Queen  vaa  at  this  moment  in  tbe  tntoriar  of  the  Manjakamia- 
Audi;  and  whce  she  learnt  of  the  rout  of  her  soldiers,  she  threw  her 
Um  around  the  neck  of  Mark  Rabibisoa,  secretary  to  the  Prime 

IXiuister,  crying  out,  "  Save  mc,  Mark  !  save  mo ! " 
'jlark  liabibisua  loft  the  hall,  where  the  Prime  Minister,  Ms 
iu&ily>  and  Ih*:^  sccrctniics  wure  collected  :  bo  ascended  tho  staircase 
*»f  tilt)  north-east  lower,  pulled  down  the  Queeu's  ling,  from  which  he 
twt  off  tho  rod  fiof  tion,  and  hoisted  it  afresh  as  a  sigu  of  peace. 
'A  short  lime  after.  Mark  opened  thu  door  of  the  enclosure  of  tho 
Bora,  accompanied  by  u  slave,  and  proceeded  towards  tho  Ankatso 
UU,  where  already  tho  French  parlementairos  were  awaiting  him.* 

The  Prime  Minister  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  movements  of 
fail  secretary,  taking  no  steps  to  prevent  the  capitulation  and. 
pmcrving  a  truly  Oriental  and  apathetic  altitude  of  digni5ed 
composure,  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  around  him.  Con- 
■iilcting  that  be  was  one  of  the  few  who  were  awnre  that  beneath 
iW  Palace  there  were  stowed  severnl  hundred  tons  of  powder, 
it  most  be  allowed  that  his  dignity  wils  put  to  a  severe  test. 

The  surrender  was  unconditional ;   and  guards  having  been 

*  Katafalifera,  a  son  of  tlie  Batelifcra  before'  mcntiuuciV  b^  liVt.  ^uv%\vv. 
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ptaccd  aver  the  Rnjal  Pal  nee,  the  many  sick  and  the  fe^ai| 
wounded  among  the  French  ranks  were  cnnvc^ett  U>  the  Huipit^H 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  at  Soavinandrtana.*  | 

On  the  following  day,  the  1st  of  October,  the  victorio^^ 
general  entered  the  chy  at  the  bead  of  his  troops  and  occupii^=«] 
the  Residency.  He  bad  achieved  the  purely  military  operative:!, 
confided  to  him  l>v  the  Republic,  and  he  had  now  to  carry  c»u 
the  diplomatic  and  perhaps  more  difficult  part  of  his  task,  vi^_  i 
to  obtain  from  the  Malngasy  Government  their  signature  of  tt^4 
Convention  and  Protocol  which  had  been  furnished  to  him  9«ij 
starling,  by  M.  Hanotaux ;  the  first  and  most  important  clau»^ 
of  which  Treaty  stated  that  'the  Government  of  H.M.  lb  ^ 
Queen  of  Madagascar  recognises  an<l  accepts  the  Prolcctoral  -^ 
of  France  with  all  its  consequences.*  Razanakombana  an^^ 
Rasanjy,  the  Malagasy  plenipotentiaries,  having  signed  th^* 
document  in  the  drat  intttance,  Ranavalona  readily  affixed  he^  j 
name  to  the  ratification,  and  the  first  act  of  the  protectee^ 
sovereign  was  to  depose  her  Prime  Minister  and  to  appoint  ^^ 
respectable  and  altogether  innocuous  Hova  nobleman  to  fd  M 
his  place.  | 

Meantime  some  agitation  had  arisen  in  Paris,  where  a  sectio^cl 
of  the  Colonial  party,  headed  by  M.  de  Mahy  and  M.  Le  Myp-H 
de  Viters,  clamoure<l  for  the  annexation  of  the  conquered  island  j 
in  place  of  a  protectorate  so  loudly,  that  M.  Hanotaux  wa 
driven,  against  his  better  judgment,  to  send  a  telegrapbi 
dispatch  to  General  Duchesne,  instructing  him  to  withhold  hr 
signature  from  the  instrument  putting  an  end  to  hostilitie 
The  new  deed  was  to  be  signed  by  the  Queen  alone,  and  wou 
therefore  be  no  longer  a  bilateral  convention,  but  rather 
simple  declaration  of  submission  by  her  subjects  to  the  Frcn- 
Protectorate. 

This   telegram,  however,   did   not  reach   General    Duches 
until   the  7lh  of  October,  six   days    after    he    had    signed 
original    treaty   concluded  with    the    Queen.      Greatly   to 
honour,  the  gallant  soldier  telegraphed  back  to  Paris:   '7/ 
ftemble  impossif/le  dc  revetiir  sur  le  Traiic  sigvc  et  ratijie  A'  1""J 
ce  moU.*     M.  Rancbot  loyally  supported  bis  military  chief, 
the  conduct  of  these  two  gentlemen  of  France  contrasts  nu 

*  The  Hfwpital  of  the  London  Miwlunanr  Boclety  had  beea  e»ta1)lu1u 
Soavinandri8Jia,aB)iortfliBtuicot>>tliu  N.X.W.  of  the  capital,  ever  Binot  \!f^ 
Kvcry   prvtmrnlion   hoA  been  mtule  for  tlie  nccommodatlom  of  the  Ui 
wouuilfd  tn'tioL   Milliliters,  and  aixtj  ht-dt  vere  placed  at  the  dlflpueul 
medical  etulTuf  the-  Hying  coluuin. 

The  Freuch  offioen  tiavu  warmly  ackaowlcdged  tlio  ttcrvioes  so 
afforded  by  tlie  English  ladies  who  attended  to  the  sick  and  dying  wii 
derotkoL 
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^ith  the  bebavlour  of  the  two  French  plenipotentiaries  who  so 
(habbily  disavowed  their  signatures  on  the  interpretative  letter 
ftHixed  to  the  Franco-Hova  Treaty  of  1885. 

Rainilaiarivony,  the  veteran  Minister,  who  had  upset  oni* 
kin^  and  had  placed  three  queens,  in  succession,  on  the  throne 
of  Madagascar  during  his  thirty  years'  iron  rule  over  the  island, 
'ras  interned  at  a  short  distance  iVom  the  capita),  and  his  place 
wras  filled  by  Hainitsiinbazafy,  one  of  the  Tew  Hova  nobles 
who,  as  far  as  known,  had  not  been  impticated  in  the  many 
treacheries  and  intrigues  surmunding  the  Malagasy  Court. 
I^lad  Kainandrianampandry  been  present  at  this  juncture,  he 
cnight  have  been  appointed  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  him&eif,  he 
bad  stayed  away,  prolonging  to  the  latest  moment  the  defence 
of  the  lines  at  Farafatra. 

The  Madagascar  Expedition  had  been  initiated,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  M.  I)upuv*s  Government,  and  had  been  carried  on  and 
brought  to  a  successful  termination  under  M.  Ribot's  adminis- 
tiation  ;  but,  before  Parliament  could  deal  with  its  new 
ac<^uisilion,  another  Ministry  was,  fur  a  time,  master  of  the 
.  situation.  The  successor  of  M.  Hanotaux,  M.  Berthelot,  uu 
behalf  of  M.  Bourgeois,  whose  duty  it  was  to  announce  to  thi; 
Chamber  of  Deputies  the  occupation  of  the  Island,  intimatetl 
*hat  his  colleagues  were  nut  satisfied  with  the  Treaty  concluded 
by  General  Duchesne,  and  would  introduce  certain  modifications 
into  some  of  its  clauses  before  it  was  submitted  to  ratification 
*>y  the  Chambers. 

As  a  prcliminarv  step  the  conduct  of  Malagasy  affairs  was 
Amoved  from  the  Foreign  Office  and  placed  under  the  Minister 
**r  Colonies.  Madagascar  in  fact  became  a  French  Colony  o\\ 
^he  Uth  of  December,  18U5,  when  a  ('residential  decree  was 
^••ued,  regulating  the  powers  of  the  Resident-General  who  was 
*o  rule  over  the  newly -acquired  territory.  M.  Hippolyte 
-*^«7ochc,  a  well-known  Protestant  gentleman  from  La  Cbarcnte, 
J^frefet  of  La  Haute-Garonne,  was  selected  as  the  first  Resident- 
^^eneral ;  and  immediately  after  his  arrival  he  had  no  difliculty 
^>^  obtaining  the  signature  of  Ranavalona  III.  to  a  *  Declaration  * 
betdcd  by  a  preamble,  thus: — 

'  Her  Majesty  tho  Queen  of  Madagascar,  having  acknowledged  thu 
U«clu«tion  of  the  taking  possession  of  tho  Island  of  Madagascar  by 
^  French  QovenmioDt,  declares  her  acceptation  of  tfao  following 
tooditioM.'*  The 


'Aar.  I.  The  GOTerttment  of  the  Il«pnbHo  will  be  represented  about  tho 
|(fiiM:;i  .if  M«dagaMur  by  a  Iteiident-Goncrol. 

'ikXj.  2.  The  GovcniQicnt  of  the  Rcpnblic  vitl  rcprewnt  Uadagaacar  in  all 
ItBrtga  reUtioBS.  Tho  Ro«idi;nt-(ipn('ml  will  take  charge  of  aTl  correspond 
Mvwi  the  Agents  onbreign  Powers;  all  r|iic6ti*jn8  louctraiiig  foreignow  in 
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The  military  occupation  and  the  act  of  taking  defi 
possession  of  the  Island  was  formally  notified  to  tbc  G 
I'owcrs  on  llie  11th  of  February-,  1890  ;  but  the  full  difiica: 
to  be  encountered  in  dealing  with  this  vast  *  colony  *  were  i 
beginning  tn  become  apparent  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Fre 
nation.  First,  as  to  the  costliness  uf  tbc  expedition  itself. 
original  credit  of  sixty-five  uiillioos  of  francs,  voted  in  Decen 
18U4,  had  been  added  to  in  December  1895,  when  it  amoui 
to  eighty  millions  ;  and  now  again,  in  April  18^H>,  the  Cham, 
were  asked  tu  grant  nn  additional  thirteen  millions,  bringing 
the  total  amount  of  the  military  portion  of  the  expenditur 
ninety-three  roillion  francs  (3,700,001)/.).  The  Radical  Cab 
of  M.  Uourgeois  had  evaded  their  promise  to  bring 
'  modified  *  Treaty  before  the  Deputies  for  ratification, 
cleverly  substituting  a  *  Declaration,*  ivhich  they  declared 
not  require  such  sanction,  although  it  recorded  an  annexatio 
territory.  In  like  manner,  when  the  debate  on  the  last  gi 
for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  came  before  the  Lo 
Chamber,  all  discussion  was  avoided  by  the  introduction  oi 
exciting  interlude  relating  to  Bgypt.  Later,  the  Senate  reft 
to  grant  the  vote  to  such  a  Ministry,  which,  after  much  bto 
and  with  ill  grace,  was  forced  to  acknowledge  its  defeat. 

The  Minister  of  War  during  the  r^yime  of  M.  Hourg 
was  M.  Cavaignac,  an  administrator  of  some  capacity, 
employed  his  term  of  office  in  organizing  a  Colonial  army, 
need  of  which  had  become  apparent  to  all  Frenchmen  intere 
in  the  subject  of '  Colonial  expansion."  To  M.  Cavaignac 
owe  the  publication  of  some  statistics  which  assist  us  tow 
obtaining  a  glimpse  of  the  dreadful  ravages  caused  by  mah 
fever  in  the  ranks  of  the  expetlilion.  Such  statistics  W( 
never  have  been  published  by  tbe  Minister  who  had  initl 
the  organization  and  dispatch  of  the  force  :  but  it  was  pa 
M.  Cavaignac*s  object  to  point  out  the  bad  management  of 
military  pretlecessors,  partly  to  indicate  how  much  better  th 
could  have  been  managed  by  a  Colonial  army  directed  4 
civilian  head  of  a  department.  ^ 

ItladnfMcaT  will  be  dealt  witli  tbrouch.  yii^  iatLTvontion.  The  diploaiatk 
cr)D8uliir  Agento  of  Ftodcd  in  foreign  couutrice  will  bavo  charge  of 
[irotection  of  MalagWT  Bubjectu  ami  inton>Bte, 

'  Ajit.  3.  The  GoTpiiimeDt  of  tlio  Ki-pnblic  rascrrci  to  itself  tlte  nuitatei 
in  Mado-goKar  of  tho  lailitar)*  forroa  necofii«ry  for  the  ex<'roi(u>  of  it4  anthoi 

'Art.  4.  The  Kesidt-nt-Gcui-ral  will  control  the  interior  adminialrntiou  o 
Island.  Tlio  ijun^n  i^-ugngpa  to  iutroduco  wbnLcvcr  rc^fonus  Utu  Fruuch  Qo 
incut  may  jiidECi*  u:it-fut  lor  thu  t-coiioriiical  dcvulopmunt  of  thu  l^itiind  and  fo 
pro.^-aa  1)1'  civUizntioii. 

'  Akt.  o.  The  t^inji'n'a  CioTcrnment  \a  proUibili-'il  frcm  oonirneting  any 
mthoMt  itutboriziitluu  bjf  the  !•' reach  Govtruiiu-'UL.    (January  18th,  Iti 
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At  the  CO  min  en  cement  the  number  of  combatants  had  been 
fixed  at  15,000  men,  of  which  14,0<X)  were  regular  troops  from 
France  and  Algeria  ;  to  which  number  may  be  added  2,000 
additional  men  sent  from  the  MediterraneaUf  as  reinforcements, 
during  the  course  of  the  operations,  besides  8,000  coolies, 
Ksbvics  and  Scnegalais  ;  in  all  ^4,000  men.  Hospital  and 
iafinnary  accommodation  was  allowed  for  12  per  cent,  of 
the  force.  The  bulk  of  this  army  landed  during  March,  April, 
aod  May,  On  the  21st  of  July,  Genera!  Duchesne  reported, 
*L'et>t  sanitoire  est  bon ' ;  the  proportion  of  sick  on  that  date 
being  10  per  cent.  By  the  25th  of  September,  i.e.  on  the  eve 
of  the  taking  of  Antananarivo,  within  seven  months  after  the 
disembarkation  of  the  first  detachments,  upwards  of  3,000  sick 
and  moribund  had  been  transported  back  to  their  own  countries. 
On  that  date  the  number  of  cases  in  hospital  in  Madagascar 
amoQnted  to  5,470,  plus  about  loOO  Kabylcs,  scattered  at  all 
poiots  along  the  line  of  communications.  So  Dr.  Lemure 
ioforms  us ;  *  and  the  same  authority  gives  the  following 
olcutatlon   of  the  daily  death-ratcf     March  commences  with. 

**HidBnscar — L'Exprdition  ad  point  do  vue  mi^it^lo  et  hvgichique,' par 
fcDortwur  Jwui  Lemure.     Pari*,  1896. 

Hanatorium  lie  Koesi  Gomba ,.  450 

Hopital  do  Noui-Bt^ 100 

Vinh-I^nij  (H<:\pital  tlottontX  Mojunga         ..          ..  350 

if'^pitoi  do  Mfijimga,  Nu.  1  dti  campagne     ..         .*  S0O 

li<  l-'t  dei  coDvalMoeots           ..         ..         ,.         ..  400 

Ui  jx'Lt  dts  iaoles  des  1"  et  2'  brigades          ..          ..  480 

H 'pir.ll  dc  Mevamna    ..         ..         ,,         ..        ..  200 

MMpitnl  de  Anluboka,  No.  2  de  campogDC    ..          ..  900 

ll..pital  d'Ambato          250 

ilofjital  df  Marololo      ..          ,.          ..          ..          ..  500 

Uwj^ital  de  SnlierbieviUe         <•  630 

HOi-ital  d'.^ndriba        800 

5,470 

Dftyb.  Deatlu. 

Harcli 31  ..  81 

April 30  ..  60 

May 31  .,  124 

Juup 30  ..  240 

Jaly 31  ..  372 

Aonift  (beginsiog} 10  ..  240 

„       (middle)          10  ..  800 

„       (end) 11  ..  440 

St'pt.'mbcr ..  SO  ..  1,850 

th.tidKr „         ,.  81  .,  1.395 

4,552 
November         1  C?>    ••  ^^ 

4.6(K) 

^"^  owe 
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one  in &n  per  diem  ;  in  April  the  ratn  nras  doubled,  and  it  w 
qutidrupted  in  May  ;   in  June  eight  men  were  dying  every  da- 
in  July  twelve.     At  the  beginning  of  Augast  the  rate  had  ri 
to  twenty-four  a  day,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  month  increa: 
to    thirty,   whilst  by    the   end    of  the   same    month    the    cai 
liad     reached    forty.      Throughout    the    whole    of    Septemb^*.:^ 
Duchesne  was  losing  forty-five  men  each  day,  and  this  rate  ^t^^l. 
continucil   for  October,  when    the    record    ends,   although    t.^  ^ 
deaths  did  not  cease;   but  the  worst  places  bad  been  'evacuatecf 
by  that  time  and  the  convalescents  were  being  shipped  home. 

The  march  from  Andriba  to  Antananarivo  cost  the  lives  (^ -* 
*iOO  men  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  flying  column  atone  froir'^^ 
eickness,  which  was  curiously  attended  by  suicidal  mania. 

Sy  the  side  of  the  above  figures,  the  numbers  of  killed  ant^^ 
wounded   in   action  appear  ridiculously  insignificant.     Dunof^^ 
the  various  skirmishes  of  the  campaign  the  casualties  amounted.—-' 
to   twenty  men   and   officers   killetJ,  and  ninety-four  wounded.-—— 
Total  casualties  in  action,  114.     Of  these   it  may  be  remarked—-^ 
that  a  large  proportion  was  from  the  Sakalava  battalions. 

The  return,   lately  issued   by  the  French   War  Office,  give 
(he  total  number  of  deaths  from  all  sources  during  the  war, 
far  as  can    be  ascertained  ;  but   it  is  acknowledged  that  man 
<tcRths   have   occurred    among  all    classes    subsequent   to   the! 
discharge  to  their  own  homes,    of  which    no    account   can 
taken.      From    this  it  appears  that  the  number  of    European 
who  died  from  the  effects  of  the  campaign  during  and  since  tli 
war  amounted    to  4,181'.      Of  Europeans  and    non-European 
4,1^00  bodies  were  left  in  Madagascar,  554  were  buried  at  se 
whilst  the  grand  total  gives  the  figures  5,592  as  the  expenditur 
of  life  during  the  war.     Over  one-quarter  of  the  24,000  me 
who   embarked    on    this  expetUtion  were  thus   lost   to  Franc 
whilst   the  health   of  at   least   double  that  projwrtion  has 

irretrievably   ruined.     The   Republic   has   paid   dearly    for   tl 

declaration    of    the    Queen    acknowledging    its    possession    ^— 

Madagascar.       The    cemeteries    at    Majunga,    Ankaboka,    ai . 

Suberbieville  remain  as  monuments  of  the  victory;  for,  as 
are  told  by  M.  Lemure:   ^Ainsi,  dnq  mille  cadavres  au  moi 
sont  Testes  dans  la  tcrre  dc  Madagascar;  dont  trois  mille  solda 
«t  deux  mille  auxiliaires." 

A!.  Hanotaux,  who  had  sent  out  General  Duchesne  to  enfoi " 

the  Protectorate  of  France,  during  the  time  that  he  was  out 
oflice  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  gr 
inconveniences  to  which  the  Republic  has  laid  herself  open 
Caking  definite  possession   of  the   Island  instead  of  contentL 
berse]{  wh\i  the  exercise  of  a  more  rigid  form  of  Protectorate: 
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*  Xo  Bjstemo  da  Protcctorat  n'eugage  qae  lo  pays  souinis,  drgage 
n^ro-pAtrie,  et,  en  owuront  uos  druiU.  limito  nos  devoirs  ot  uos 

reBjM'^^^*'^^'^**  •  *  •  Une  tcrro  devenue  Fran^aise  doit,  hie  ot  nunr, 
£uro  figure  do  pays  cirilisu  .  .  .  il  rcHto  beaucoup  u  faire,  zn&is  aossi 
il  en  cotitcra  b^ucoup  :  I'ilc  est  graade. 

*  n  saute  aux  yeax  quo,  pour  une  ceuvro  ausNi  lianto  ct  anssi  vaste, 
il  ne  solfit  pas  do  reconrir  aux  aorvicos  dn  i>orsoDnol  indigeoe.  Seals 
des  fonctionnaires  Fracv^is  puuvcnt  la  moner  a  bion.  lis  sont  partis 
d^ji  ea  grand  nombro.  D'antrca  Buirront.  La  Kesidonce  guni^rale 
doit  en  imposer  par  la  multiplicito  de  hcs  diguitaires,  lour  fonctions, 
lean  appointements,  leurs  litres,  leurs  unifurmes,  la  belle  ordonnanoe 
des  **  servicds  "  et  dus  ^^  bureaux."  Nous  aurona  done  des  ministree, 
dee  directenrs,  des  souu-directearti  et  lu  rebte.  Cen  emplois  sont  deja 
occapea.     lis  se  mnltiplieroDt  encore.'     (*  L' Affaire  de  Madagascar/ 

11896.) 
Indeed  M.  Leboa,  the  present  Minister  for  the  Colonies,  on 
taking    oflice,   found    that    his    predecessor,    M.  Guie^'sse,   had 
lately  appointed,  in  addition  lo  the  already  numerous  staff  of 
the  Residencies,  eighteen  magistrates  and  nine  grcffiers  for  the 

•  Courts  of  Justice  in  Madagascar,  at  salaries  amounting  to 
271,500  francs.  M.  Hanotaux  enumerates  a  few  of  the  nffictals 
who  will  be  found  necessary.  *  Lcs  douaniers  seront  innom- 
brables:  I'ile  est  grande/ 

Then  again,  whilst  bond-fide  French  colonists  are  conspicuous 

l>jy   their  absence,  an   army  of  outside  adventurers   is  already 

invading  the  different  ports  along   the  extensive  coast-line  of 

ttic  great  island.      Prospecting  miners  from  the  Cape,  Australia, 

^cad  America,    Banians    and     Parsces    from    Bombay,    Arabs^ 

^C^oraoro  Islanders,  Zanzibariles — all  greedy  for  gain  and  wholly 

jF'^^srdless   of  native   rights — arc   crowtUng   in,  clamouring  for 

*^<=kDcessiDDs  in  the  auriferous  and  forest  regions.     The  Goven>- 

**^ent5  of  these   unwelcome   foreigners  have  already  addressed 

*■«?^presentations  to  the  French  Ministry  concerning  their  former 

*-*~eaty  rights  in  Madagascar.     But,  although  M.  Hanotaux   has 

*^^^«eD  able  to  obtain  the  assent  of  Parliament  lo  a  formal  declara- 

"*-ion  that    Madagascar   and    her    dependencies    form  a    French 

^^olony,*  some  time  is  likely  to  elapse  before  any  reply  to  this 

^Wipurtant  subject  is  received  by  tlie  Great  Powers.      If  France 

■herself  is  doubtful  as  to  how  to  dnal  with   her  conquest,  it  is 

**iinifc8tly  impossible  for  us  to  judge   how  the  Republic  will 

i^^vern  the  vast  Island  of  Aladagascar,     Nous  verrons! 

'Tbo foltomn^ ' Pnjct  d«  Lot'  wss  voted  by  the  CbunWr  no  the  SOthof 
^ua:— '  jJr/ieJe    umV/U''. — Est  dei-Ioree  oolonie  fhuifaiae  I'ite  de  Madagascar 
~  ski  ilea  qui  tu  di^peuJeDt.* 


■ 
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Abt.  XIl.— 1.  Sr/bii;  or.  The  Two  NcUions.  By  BenjanrftiQ 
DUraelL  First  Edition,  1845.  Ncnr  K<lition»  with  an 
Introduction  hy  H.  D.  Traill.     London,  1895. 

2.  Democrairy  ami  Liberty.  By  William  Edward  Hartf>^/e 
Lccky.     London,  1896. 

3.  Th  Poor  in  Great  Cities.     London,  1896. 

4.  The  l/niversities  ami  the  Social  Problem,     London,  1895. 

HALF  a  century  has  passed  since  the  genius  of  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  in  its  essence  Oriental,  yet  Western  enoogli  t*> 
make  him  leader  successively  of  both   Houses  of  the  BritisK 
Parliament,  threw  into  the  form  of  fiction  the  most  impresiir^ 
instalment  of  his  early  reflections  on   the  society   and  insl*"^ 
tutions  of  the  country  in  which  his  grandfather  had    settled  -^ 
All    readers    of   'Sybil'    must    agree    with    Mr.   Traill    in    hi^ 
Introduction    to    the    new    eilition    of    that    romance,    that   \C^ 
it  the  note  of   sincerity  is  conspicuous.      The   author    clcarlv^ 
felt  the  pressure  of  the  Condition  of  England  Question  *  wit)^ 
a    sympathy   which    went    far    deeper    down    than    his    mertf 
artistic  instincts,  and  revealed  indeed  a  side  of  his  character" 
which  both  then  and  afterwards  it  was  his  habit  to  conceal.* 

From  that  depth  of  feeling  for  the  misery  of  the  masses  o< 
the  people,  in  the  presence  of  rapidly  accumulating  weahbx 
and  of  the  external  forms  of  political  liberty,  there  sprang  an 
appeal  full  of  genuine  eloquence.  It  was  addressed  to  the 
aristocracy  of  England,  and  it  asked  them  to  take  up  their 
birthright  of  leadership.  The  writer,  it  is  true,  poured  scorn 
upon  tbe  origins  of  many  noble  houses.  His  sketch  of  the  rise 
of  the  Earldom  of  Marney  on  the  foundation  laid  in  sacrilege 
by  the  'clomestic  of  a  favourite  of  Henry  VIU.'  is  merciless 
enough  to  meet  the  fiercest  craving  of  an  English  Komaa 
Catholic  for  literary  vengeance  on  the  plunderers  of  monasteries. 
And  vet  it  is  the  plain  meaning  of  the  author  of  *  Sybil*  that, 
however  unworthy  may  have  been  the  deeds  by  which  the 
positions  of  many  great  families  were  built  up,  the  way  is 
open  to  their  present  representatives  to  purge  their  escutcheons 
from  stain  by  comprehending  and  fulfilling  the  true  obligations 
of  the  stations  they  occupy.  Not  ruinous  restitution  for  past 
wrongs,  but  frank  recognition  of  present  opportunities  and 
calls,  is  all  that  is  demanded  from  the  hereditary  possessors  of 
preat  rank  and  wealth.  To  live  for  a  good  part  of  each  year 
among  their  tenants  and  dependents;  to  maintain  cordial  rela- 
tions, not  of  equality  but  of  common  humanity,  with  thera  and 
their  neighbours  of  all  classes;  to  understand  ihem  and  their 
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i;  to  relieve  tbe  distress  of  tlie  poor,  and  to  help  them  to 
help  themselves ;  tn  take  an  influentiat  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  local  affairs ;  by  the  carr^ful  first-hand  study  of  social 
problems,  in  detail,  to  acquire  fitness  for  dealing  with  such 
problems  in  Parliament,  and  stedfastly  to  refuse  to  look  at 
ihrm  from  a  personal  or  partisan  point  of  view — these  arc 
featarcs  of  the  part  which,  alike  by  satirical  dolincation  of  the 
Hresof  g^reat  personag^es  who  ignore  such  duties  and  b}'  sympa- 
thetic indication  of  the  careers  of  those  who  fulfil  them,  is 
held  up  as  the  standard  of  conduct  for  men  born  in  high  places. 
The  standard  had  always  secured  the  adhesion  of  a  section  of 
the  English  aristocracy.  That  as  a  class  they  had,  in  respect 
of  their  sense  of  public  duty,  compared  most  favourably  with 
the  French  noblesse^  is  a  fact  on  which  Tocqucville  lays  great 
itress  in  his  analysis  of  the  causes  accounting  for  the  pacific 
deTelopmcnt  of  the  British  Constitution,  during  tbe  last  two 
hundred  years,  as  contrasted  with  the  course  of  events  in  France. 
Tbere  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  in  tlie  early  part  of  the 
present  century  there  had  been  a  lamentable  growth  of  estrange- 
oeat  among  the  classes  of  which  the  nation  is  composed. 
This  was  in  large  measure  due  to  the  diffusion  of  some  of  the 
hwsber  influences  of  the  commercial  spirit  among  the  landed 
proprietary,  at  a  time  when  the  average  degree  of  well-being 
among  the  masses  was  in  glaring  contrast  with  the  immense 
np&Qston  of  wealth  enjoyed  by  the  territorial  as  well  as  by 
the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes.  The  condition  of 
the  people,  packe<l  together,  as  great  numbers  of  them  had 
becumc,  in  towns  hurriedly  built  or  enlarged  without  the 
■lightest  regard  to  considerations  of  taste  or  of  health,  demanded 
Onre  sympathy,  more  serious  attention,  from  tlie  upper  classes 
than  in  earlier  and  simpler  days,  and  seemed  for  a  time  to 
get  much  less.  The  administration  of  the  new  Poor  Law 
btoagbt  this  deficiency  into  distressing  prominence.  Some 
irform  of  the  kind  was  certainly  required,  but  it  was  of 
pvamount  necessity  that  the  new  principles  in  regard  to  poor 
Telief  should  be  applied  with  sympathy  as  well  as  with  firmness, 
udthat  the  hardships  inevitably  occasioned  by  the  change  in 
the  law  should  be  tempered  by  abundant  and  wisely  directed 
pettonal  charity.  Unfortunately  there  were  too  manv  cases  in 
*hich  the  new  Poor  Law  was  welcomed  by  proprietors  mainly 
as  ^  means  of  reducing  as  far  as  possible  the  burdens  laid 
opoa  the  land  by  the  existence  of  the  poor. 

'"  Wohftvo  nothing  to  complain  of,"  said  Lord  Marney ;  "  we  con- 
tintit)  reducing  the  ratea,  and  us  hmjr  as  wc  do  that  the  countrj  mu9t 
HBproTA.     Tbu  workhoufio  test  tolls."  * 
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Administered  In  tbe  spirit  of  this  inheritor  of  Abbev  lands, 
the  workhouse  test  was  likely  to  tell  in  other  ways  than  thoie 
Lord  Alarney  had  in  view.  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  a 
creature  more  provocative  of  the  worst  passions  of  tbe  less 
fortunate  of  his  fellow-countryinen  than  the  great  lanillord  who, 
living  in  princely  luxury,  on  the  estates  and  amid  the  ruins  of 
institutions  which,  whatever  other  charge  may  be  brought 
against  them,  were  ever  God's  almoners  to  the  poor,  is  m\ 
ashamed  to  confess  that  he  pulls  down  cottages  in  bis  pariihcs 
whenever  opportunity  offers,  and  that,  in  the  reduction  of  the 
rate  fur  poor  relief,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  workhouse  test, 
be  finds  unfailing  assurance  of  the  improving  condition  of 
those  parishes.  With  or  without  the  aggravation  afforded  br 
the  origin  of  the  Mariiey  wealth,  there  were  at  the  same  period 
many  landlords  of  greiitcr  or  less  degree  with  consciencia 
equally  seared  on  the  side  of  public  duty.  Moreover,  while  the 
growth  of  their  own  wealth  and  tbe  competition  of  the  nouteaax 
riches  had  increased  the  habits,  not  only  of  lavish  persooal 
expenditure,  but  of  costly  display  among  the  upper  classes,  ttw 
surrender  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Reform  Bill,  under  ibe 
menace  of  a  wholesale  creation  of  new  Peers,  bad  lowered  (he 
self-respect  of  the  aristocracy  as  a  whole.  They  felt,  though  it 
was  by  no  means  the  fact,  that  all  effective  power  had  passed 
out  of  their  hands  into  those  of  the  middle  classes  who,  under 
the  new  franchise,  controlled  the  composition  of  the  House  of, 
Commons.  And  with  an  exaggerated  sense  of  loss  of  power 
there  came  inevitably  a  serious  blow  to  their  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. Thus  it  came  about  that  Kngland  was  at  the  same 
]>eriod  overshadowed  by  a  problem  of  portentous  and  unprece- 
dented gravity,  in  the  physical  and  moral  deterioration  of  grest 
masses  of  her  people,  and  weakened  in  power  for  the  treatmrot 
of  that  problem  by  a  falling  off  in  the  mental  and  moral  equip* 
ment  for  treating  it  on  the  part  of  the  classes  who,  dowa  to 
1832,  had  governecl  the  country.  Their  confidence  in  theiD- 
selves  as  leaders  of  tbe  nation  was  shaken,  if  not  destru}cil; 
their  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  their  poorer  fellow-country- 
men had  diminishe<l  in  volume  and  intensity,  and  their  belief 
in  the  possibility  of  ameliorating  those  sufferings  was  paralysed 
or  crippled  by  the  fatalistic  interpretations  to  which  the 
writings  of  the  older  economists  lent  themselves  on  the  part  (if 
basty  and  superficial  students. 

At  this  crisis  was  form<*d,  largely  under  Disraeli  s  inspiration 
tbe  Young  Kngland  party.  He  was  on  terms  of  close  friendshi] 
with  its  leading  members,  who  were  young  men  of  the  bigha 
rank  and  distinction.     It   was  at  their  wish,  not  less  than  1 
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wee  of  his  own  impulse,  that  Disraeli  grave  literary 
ssion  to  their  common  views  and  aspirations  in  tUc  trilogy 
litical  romances  of  which,  though  *  Tancreil  *  is  said  to 
been  the  most  highly  esteemed  by  the  author,  the  tcaching^ 
^oingsby  *  and  *  Sybil  *  is  by  far  the  more  direct  and 
«flive.  Its  purport  has  already  been  indicated.  It  was 
lall  the  English  aristocracy  to  a  realization  of  the  true 
lour  of  their  position  and  the  immensity  of  their  responsi- 
!S.  It  was  to  imbue  them  with  a  passion  of  pity  for  the 
ledncss  and  degradation  in  which  multitudes  of  their  fellow- 
rymen  were  plunged,  and  to  conTincc  them  that  their 
',  B«  the  natural  leaders  of  the  people,  to  discover  and 
remedies  for  the  prevailing  evils  had  not  been  lost,  had 
ideed  been  essentially  impaired,  cither  by  the  Reform 
ir  by  the  circumstances  of  its  ultimate  passage  into  law. 
lid  be  quite  inaccurate  to  say  that  these  books  sketched 
policy.  They  endeavoured  to  create,  or  rather  to  revive, 
per.  And  they  conveyed  the  confident  belief  that,  if  that 
r  were  revived  and  took  worthy  manifestations  in  the 
of  the  aristocracy,  it  would  awaken  grateful  recognition 
!cure  all  needful  forms  of  practical  support  on  the  part  of 
uses  of  the  |>eople. 

kabject  for  extremely  interesting  enquiry  would  be  the 
of  diffusion  and  the  depth  of  penetration  of  the  teaching, 
ed  by  the  example,  of  the  Young  England  party.  It  is 
ar  purpose  to  enter  at  length  upon  that  enquiry  here, 
there  was  a  sinmgly  marked  improvement  in  the  temper 
upper  classes  and  particularly  of  their  younger  members, 
I  the  two  decades  ensuing  upon  the  formation  of  the 
f  England  party  and  the  delivery  of  its  message,  cannot  be 
jd.  In  his  Preface,  bearing  date  February  1859,  to  the 
edition  of  *  Yeast,'  Charles  Kingsley  recognised  the  fact 
r  improvement  in  emphatic  terms.  While  attributing 
part  to  the  triumph  of  Liberal  principles  and  sound 
I  philosophy,  he  frankly  acknowledged  that  the  moral 
tness  which  was  one  of  its  chief  notes  had  sprung  in  great 
re  from  that  Anglican  revival  which  he  still  considered 
ally  Qn-Knglish  *  as  an  ecclesiastical  or  theological  system. 
foung  Englanders,  of  course,  were  powerfully  influenced 
Oxford  movement,  and  in  their  turn  doubtless  they  must 
erved  to  reinforce  and  give  shape  to  the  impulse  towards 
r  local  and  national  patriotism,  which  it  had  administered 
generations  who  passed  through  the  Universities  into  the 
in  the  Forties  and  early  Fifties. 

his  connexion  the  writer  is  permitted  to  quote  the  foN 
" '   , — No.  367.  T  lowing 
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lowing  passages  from  a  very  interesting:  letter  lately  written  by 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  who,  as  Lord  John  Manners,  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguisbe*!  leaders  of  the  Voung  Kngland  party: — 

'  That  Lord  BeaoousfiehVs  apceuhes  nod  writings,  and — in  a  far  1m» 
degree— tbofio  of  his  friends  and  followers,  did  produce  a  oerton 
effect  QQ  the  infincntial  eloHscs  is,  I  think,  nudoubtod. 

*  At  the  end  of  one  of  Lord  Tennyson's  poema^I  forget  which— 
is  a  strong  ap])eal  to  the  lauded  gentry  to  throw  open  their  ptrks 
once  a  year  to  the  public. 

'  The  number  uf  large  domains,  picture  galleries,  &c^  which  ue 
now  open,  not  once  a  year,  but  habitually,  is  too  large  to  be  enanie- 
ratod  ;  and  although  some  of  thorn  were  so  open  before  the  dtys  of 
Young  Kngland,  a  great  many  were  not. 

*■  The  Allotment  system  made  a  great  adrance  at  the  same  titae. 
and  both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  out  of  it  the  influence  of 
Young  England  was  full  in  its  favour. 

*  That  Uio  Ten  Hours  Bill  was  violently  opposed  by  tlie  Mia- 
Chester  School  and  the  political  economists,  headod  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  is  well  known.  It  is,  I  think,  doubtful  whether  Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  Mr.  Fieldeu  would  have  carried  it  bad  it  not  boon 
for  the  lielp  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Young  England.  A  coriout' 
circumstance  connected  \rith  that  measure  may  bo  worth  recalling. 

*  As  the  measure  was  passed  it  was,  as  its  name  implied,  a  Ten 
Hours  Bill,  but  there  were  found  technical  difficulties  in  workiD]; 
some  of  its  provisions  (relating,  I  think,  to  the  Saturday  half-hoUdnji. 
The  Wliig  Government  were  applied  to,  and  asked  to  introduce  >& 
explanatory  measure:  this  they  refused  to  do  unless  the  wurldn^ 
hours  were  raised  to  ten  and  a  half;  this  was  coupled  u'ith  an  im- 
provement in  ihe  Saturday  regulations, 

'  After  debates  and  divisiuns  in  both  Houses  this  Bill  was  carried* 
and  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  remained  a  Ton  and  a  half  Hours  Bill,  till 
Lord  Beacon  afield 's  Government,  with  Lord  Cross  as  Homo  Seoretarr, 
took  the  whole  subject  in  hand;  many  other  manufactures  and  tnultf 
were  brought  under  the  Factory  legislation,  and  the  original  Idt 
hours*  limit  was  restored. 

'I  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  the  Chairman  of  the  Selee^ 
Committee  tu  which  that  Bill  was  referred;  and  so  great  was  tl* 
change  of  feeling  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  hod  olap8C<l  sine* 
1847,  that  one  of  the  leading  political  economists  of  tbe  day,  tte 
late  Professor  Fawcett,  took  an  active  and  leading  part  in  uiJucing 
the  Committee  to  sanction  that  s^oeping  extension  of  Factoiy 
legislation. 

'  In  the  country  districts  not  only  is  the  extensioxi  of  allotaenti 
remarkable,  but  the  improvement  in  the  number  and  condition  of  tbo 
cottages.     In  this,  too,  the  influence  of  Lord  Beaconaficld's  writio} 
may  be  detected." 

The  above  is  a  characteristically  modest  wtimate  of  the  part 
played    by  the  Young  tng\Mvd  moNem^ut  in   improving  it 
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rrlalions  between  classes  and  ameliorating  the  comtition  of  the 
poor,  both  by  inflaencing;  the  private  action  of  landlords  and  by 
cooperation  with  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  the  early  fathers  of 
Factocy  legislation.  The  complete  change,  to  which  the  Duke 
of  Rutland  refers,  as  having  been  effected  in  the  attitude  of 
political  economists  by  five-and-twenly  years'  experience  of 
Fwiory  legislation,  was  one  of  the  most  significant  fruits  of 
the  labours  in  which  he  took  sn  active  a  share. 

The  disappearance  of  the  crisis  which  seemed  so  threatening 

Jp  all  thoughtful  observers  of  the  condition  of  England  daring 

Be  earlier  part  of  the  6fth  decade  of  the  century  was,  indeed, 

p^bably  due  far  less  to  any  improvement  in  the  moral  tone  or 

tb«  intellectual  attitude  of  any  class  of  society  than  to  the  rapid 

amelioration  of  the  material    condition    of  the  masses  brought 

DDt    through    the    discovery    of   gold.    Free   Trade,  and    the 

vplopment  of  railways.     But  the  fact  that,  in  passing  away, 

left    behind    it   little   if  any   legacy  of  envenomed    feeling 

reen  the  working  classes  and  those  high  up  in  the  social  scale, 

;  very  largely  due  to  that  revival  of  the  sense  of  responsibility 

the  nobility  and  gentry  in   which  the  Young  England 

the   way.     Nor  is   it   at  all  unreasonable  to  assume 

persisting  influence  of  the  same  revival  has  had  much 

with  events  of  great  interest  and  significance  that  have 

rked  English  history  at  a  distance  of  half  a  century  from  the 

period  of  intense  anxiety   of  which   we  have    been   speaking. 

In  the  inten'al  the  direct  control  over  the  composition  of  the 

House  of  Commons  has  passed,  at  two  great  instalments,  from 

hands  of  the   middle  into  those    of   the  working   classes. 

magnitude  of  one  of  those  vast  extensions  of  the  Suffrage 

i  mainly  doe,  as  must  always  be  remembered,  to  the  statesman 

in  the  most  earnest  of  his  early  political  romances  had 

the  prayer  that  he  might  live  to  see  *  a  privileged  '  as 

as  a  *  prosperous  People.*     Three  years  after  his  death  the 

at  enfranchisement  was  made  complete  by  the  admission  of 

t  county  householders  to  the  parliamentary  register. 

Te  must  confess    to    some    surprise  that    the    distinguished 

some  features  of  whose  new  work   are  discussed   in 

ither   part  of  our    present    issue,    has  failed    to    derive   any 

stantial    encouragement    in    his    anticipations   for    England 

other   democratic   States   from   the  manner    in   which   the 

Dtly   enfranchised    British   voters    have    usetl    their   power, 

'"i^tf  electorate,  surely,  was  ever  put  through  severer  trials  than 

Jjv^se  which  were  destined  to  befall   the  voters  of  this  country, 

r  and  old,  in  the  decade  following   upon   the  IsAt  ^e^onxt 

A  b»ml  of  poUticianB  who  had  climbed  it\lo  oS5vce  ovi  «. 

T  2  ifc»o\>ixvo^ 
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resolution  directed  towards  an  improvement  In  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  proceeded  to  bring  lorward  a  measure 
for  the  parliamentary  disintegration  of  tbe  United  Kingdom. 
When  this  fatal  policy  was  repudiated  by  the  greater  ptrt 
of  the  most  cultivated  and  thoughtful  section  of  the  LibrnJ 
party,  tbe  head  of  that  party,  with  a  recklessness  that  wimjIiI 
have  been  astonishing;  in  a  young  politician  just  entering  upon 
public  life,  endeavoured  to  represent  the  cause  into  which  be 
had  flung  himself  as  an  issue  naturally  dividing  ^tbe  masies 
from  '  the  classes/  The  employment  of  such  a  suggestion  bv 
a  statesman  whose  exalted  character  and  distinguished  public 
services  gave  him  a  position  of  unique  influence,  was  an  ereat 
fraught  with  the  gravest  menace  to  the  pacific  political  develop* 
ment  of  the  country.  It  might  have  done  immediate  misctiief 
<*n  a  large  scale.  Nor  indeed  CAn  anyone  with  confidfinw 
aver  that  it  has  not  sown  seeds  which  may  yet  bear  pemiciou 
fruit.  To  that  possibility  we  shall  recur.  For  the  motnent 
we  desire  to  point  out  the  signal  failure  of  tbe  incendiair 
appeal  made  by  the  bead  of  the  Radical  party.  The  new  Iriih 
policy  which  he  bad  set  forth  as  commending  itself  to  «tt 
whose  sympathies  were  not  warped  by  exclusive  class  uv 
ditions  and  interests  was  emphatically  condemned  bjr  the 
popular  voice  at  tbe  polls  in  188(5. 

A    still    more   striking    manifestation    of   tbe    soundness  of 
popular  instincts  in  England  has  been  afforded  by  the  result « 
-the  General  Election  of  1895.     For  nine  years  desperate  effort! 
had  been  made  to  enlist  support  for  Irish  Home  Rule  by  linkiaf 
its  advocacy  with  that  of  measures  appealing  to  tbe  feelt 
prejudices,  or  material  interests  of  various  sections  of  tbe  Bi 
voters,  and  not  without  some  temporary  appearance  of  si 
In    1892  Mr.  Gladstone  returned  to  office  with  a  majority, 
dimensions  of  which,  in  normal  circumstances,  would  bare  b 
-ic^aided  as  a  not  inadequate  indication  of  the  intention  of 
country  to  support  tbe  main  features  of  the  policy  which  hei 
his  colleagues  bad  previously  expounded.     Acting,  in  tbe  6i 
instance  at  any  rate,  in  accordance  with  precedent,  they  broo^bii 
(onrard  their  second  Home  Rule  Bill ;  and  notwithstanding  tbe 
aeftrching  and  scathing  exposure  of  the  essentially  unjust 
anpnctical    character  of  the  policy    it  embodied,  which 
afforded    by   tbe   prolonged    debates    in  Committee,    they  si 
ceeded  in  carrying  it  through  the  House  of  Commons  by  altDi 
the  full  force  of  their  raajority.     The  House  of  Lords,  after 
few  nights'  debate,  threw  out  by  an  enormous  majority  nn 
tecond  reading  the  great  measure  which  had  given  the  H< 
ol*  Commons  many  iveeVt  ol  gouutvmo^^  Ubour.     It  is   ha 
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Mj  to  SA^  how  complete  in  our  opinion  was  the  juati6cB- 
r  the  action  thus  taken  by  the  House  of  Lords.  None 
IS,  however,  tlo  we  feel  bound  to  recognise  that  the 
m  so  created  was  one  that  lent  itself  in  a  very 
Dus  degree  to  the  advancement  of  all  those  influences 
p  towards  political  and  social  disintegration,  on  which 
rrful  writer — no  longer,  alas !  alive  to  serve  his  country 
in  or  voice — dwelt  with  prophetic  insight  in  these  pages 
3.  A  very  plausible  case  was  capable  of  being  mnde 
the  refusal  of  the  hereditary  House  to  give  anything 
poiot-blaok  negative  to  proposals  for  constitutional  re- 
iction,  which  had  been  elaborated  at  great  expense  of 
nd  thought,  and  sent  up  by  a  substantial  majority  of  a 
of  Commons  freshly  returned  from  the  constituencies.  It 
ty  generally  understmnl  thai  ttie  cnse  against  the  House 
ds  afforded  hy  these  facts  appeared  to  Mr.  Oladstone  so 
that  it  was  his  earnest  desire  to  dissolve  Parliament  ia 
:umn  of  ltl93.  He  was  overruled  by  the  majority  of 
leagues,  hut  only  in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure 
log  up  the  cup'  of  the  provocations  offered  by  the  non- 
•  Chamber  to  the  majesty  of  the  people, 
needless  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  ignominious  game, 
y  played  but  not  unskilt'ullv  planned.  The  net  was 
wide.  The  inconsiderable  modifications  introduced, 
'a^-s  be  it  admitted  under  the  happiest  inspiration,  into 
ish  Councils  Bill,  were  made  to  do  duty  as  illustrations 
]esire  of  the  Peers  to  keep  down  within  the  narrowest 
:hc  powers  of  local  self-government  to  be  conferred  upon 
eighbours  and  dependents  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
ice  of  the  Upper  House  on  a  contract! ng-out  clause  in 
nployers'  Liability  Bill  afforded  a  flimsy  excuse  for 
kwing  that  measure,  in  which  the  artisan  and  labouring 
were  largely  interested,  and  for  representing  that  cheir 
r  was  deemed  by  the  Lords  as  of  slight  moment,  if  its 
ation  clashed  with  the  convenience  of  the  capitalists.  So 
ae  went  on,  while  during  parliamentary  recesses  speeches 
lade  by  leaders  and  resolutions  were  passed  by  caucus- 
's, setting  forth  in  language  of  portentous  gravity  the 
hich  had  become  paramount  to  all  others  of  crippling 
>d  and  all  the  grotesquely  anomalous  power  which 
led  chronically  between  the  people  and  the  realization 
r  will.  And  when  the  moment  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
ent  from  the  arena  of  parliamentary  conflict  arrived,  his 
ecb,  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  a  legacy 
in  to  the  stability  of  that  arrangement  of  constitutional 
^K  powers 
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powers  in  the  working  of  which  he  had  played  to  long  audio 
distinguished  a  part. 

Let  the  future  historian  make  what  allowance  he  will  for  die 
blunderif   many  of  them  doubtless  ^Urin{;  enough,  committal 
in  the  execution  of  the  Ka<lical  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  third 
Government,  yet  he  will  have  to  admit  that  it  was  so  broad  and 
Tigorous  in  its  general  conception  that   it  would   have  lisd  a 
very  good  prospect  of  success,  if  only  one  condition  had  been 
present.      That     condition    was    a    widely-spread     disposition 
among  the  working-classes  to  believe  that    the    nobilit)*  werv 
animated  by  a  spirit  nf  aristocratic  dislike  to  democratic  power, 
and   by  a  patrician  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  the  musn. 
K  that  disposition  had  to  any  considerable  extent    prevailrdf 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  tactics  adopted  by 
the  Radical  party  in  1892-5  would  have  resulted  in  the  retorn 
at  the  General  Election  in  the  latter  year  of  a  majority  pledptl 
to  precipitate  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  s 
struggle  which,  being    avowe<lly    begun    with    a    view   to  the 
maiming  of  one  of  them,  wnutd  not  and  could  not  have  eiukil 
without  some  serious  injury  to  the  budv  politic  of  which  iher 
both  are  essential  parts.      Instead  of  a  majority   elected  for  s 
purpose  charged  with  such  disastrous  issues,  there  sits,  as  ve 
all   know,  on  the  right  hand  of    the  Speaker's  chair    a   psftT 
holding  an  overwhelming  ])repondcrancc,  who  were  chosen  by 
the  voters  on  the  double    programme    of  preservation    of  the 
ancient  institutions   of   the  country  and    steady   endeavour  m* 
seek,  and,  when  found,  to  legislate  upon,  the  lines  best  fitted :« 
mitigate    the    hardships    of    those   classes    on    whom    pmcol 
economic  conditions  press  most   heavily.     The   election   oi  < 
House  of    Commons    thus    composed  may  fairly   be    taken  U 
signify  the  non-existence  of  any  such  wide-spread  readiness  U 
think  evil  of  the  House  of  L<irds    and    the    classes    which   i 
specially  represents  as  would  have  l>een  adequate,  on  the  vic< 
just  set   forth,  to    afford    recent    Radical    strategy    a    prsctiaS 
assurance  of  success.     An  even  more  fa**ourable  inference  ma 
we  think,  be  reasonably  drawn  from  the  issue  of  the  Gener 
Election  of  last  jear.     The    decisive    rejection    by    a    popitl; 
vole  of  the  party   which   had    adopted    what    was    in    effect 
revolutionary    propaganda    may    be     legitimately    regarded  i 
giving    evidence,    not    merely    of    the    absence    of    a    gcoer 
readiness  to  think  evil  of  the  members  of  the  order  which  » 
particularly   menace«l,  but    of   the    presence   of  a   wide-lpRV 
readiness  to  think  well  of  them. 

Is,  then,  all  for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  Engltodtf 
ytay  the  upjier  ciiisscs  of  lUis  country  rest  and  be  thankful  f< 
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<iie  large  ineasarc  of  cUscemmcnt  witb  which  their  humbler 
MloWMX>untrymcn  happily  appear  to  be  endowed?  Nothing' 
<oaId  possibly  be  more  unfonunate  than  any  tendency  to  the 
adoption  of  such  conclasinns.  l^an^er  has  not  passed  away 
wiib  a  huge  inajorily  ol'  nearly  150.  How  could  it  be  su,  when 
one  of  the  historic  political  parties,  however  reduced  iu  effective 
4Uto;erth  for  the  moment,  has  placed  in  the  forefront  of  its 
prc^amme  the  mutilation  of  the  Constitution,  and  can  point  to 
ihr  most  powerful  and  intellectually  distinguished  leader  it  has 
«Ter  had  as  having  given  his  parting  benediction  to  that 
iMiterprise?  Mow  could  it  be  so,  when  over  against  the  con- 
4picauuB  splendour  and  elaborate  luxury  of  life  in  the  town  and 
ntry  palaces  of  the  higli  nobility,  maintained  somehow 
<leflpite  agricultural  depression  and  Uorcourtian  budgets,  is  to 
be  set  the  world  of  sufieritig  and  of  struggle  conveyed  by 
Mr.  Charles  Booth's  careful  estimate  that  30  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  London  are  under  the  *  poverty-line  *?  In  casting 
I  tbe  horoscope  of  Kngtand's  future,  regard  must  be  had  to  both 
k  flfthc  two  forms  of  danger  just  indicated.  They  have  always 
^kbcen  and  are  perhaps  increasingly  apt  to  combine.  The 
Ptliitiiict  adoption  by  the  present  Radical  party  of  a  policy 
I  nibversive  of  the  foundations  of  the  Constitution  is  the  mani- 
festation, we  may  be  only  too  sure,  of  a  progressive  tendency. 
Politicians,  or  the  successors  of  politicians,  who  have  so  lightly 
advocated  the  removal  of  existing  checks  upon  democratic 
impatience^  will  be  tempted,  with  a  view  to  the  acquisition  of 
power,  into  the  prosecution  of  that  and  even  more  sweeping 
changes  in  our  polity  through  tbe  aid  of  passions  stimulated,  it 
may  be,  in  some  season  of  deep  public  distress  by  wildly 
predatory  projects  of  legislation.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
perhaps  the  must  remarkable  thing  about  all  General  Elections 
lithe  number  of  voters  who  do  not  vote,  and  that  it  is  at  least 

■  conceivable  that  a  moment  might  come  when  a  sufficient 
BMBmbcr  of  those  voters  would  he  induced  by  the  prospect  of 
^mme  material  advantage  to  give  a  decisive  preponderance  to 

politicians  wlio  bid  high  for  their  support.  Towards  such 
k  sctiun,  moreover,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  encouragement 
Bnii^ht  be  afforded  by  the  recollection  of  the  fact  that  the 
"^  ^TRitest  Liberal    statesman    of   the    nineteenth    century  endea- 

■  Vitared  to  advance  the  jwlicy  of  the  last  decatle  of  his  public 
^Uiiie  by  drawing  a  distinction  between  the  political  conscience 
P^^e  masses  and  that  of  the  classes,  much  to  the  disadvantage 

<i(  llie  latter. 
No  one  who  reflects  upon    such  considerations  as   these,  as 
^^«cU  as  on  the  undoubted  liabilitj  of  large  eleclor&ld  Vo  Xv^&V 
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movements  of  feeling,  can  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  y*m.th 
of  peaceful  and   orderly   progress   has   been  made  straight      «r 
sure  for  England  by  the  General  Election  of  1895.     So  far  ^*' 
are  entirely  with  Mr.  Lecky,     But  what  we  miss  in  his  alwaj^* 
learned  and  lucid,  and  often  acute,  dissertations  on  *  Democra^^ 
and  Liberty,'   is  a  recognition  of  the  fact,  which  seems  to  ^^.^ 
patent,  that  British  political  Instory  since  the  last  Reform  B^^' 
affurds  abundant  ground  for  tiie  belief  that,  if  the  classes  po^  "**" 
scssing  culture  and  leisure  wiU  play  their  part  worthily,  it^^^^-^ 
electorate  generally  will  \velcome  and  follow  their  lead,     I)enn 
cracy    does    not   mean   mob-govcrnmont.      Nor   docs  it    at 
necessarily,  as  Mr.  Lccky  seems  inclined  to  fear,  mean  goven 
*  ment  by  the  American  '  machine.'    But  it  may  mean  one  nr  tlrr 
other  or  both  uf  those  most  evil  things,  if  the  natural  leaders  m 
the  people  abandon  or  neglect  their  trust. 

The  more  thought  is  given  to  the  subject,  the  clearer  will 
appear  that,  if  our  polity  is  to  retain  that  reputation  which 
has  enjoyed  for  a  combination  of  sobriety  and  equity  wi  _ 
liberty,  tliere  must  be  steady  effort  on  the  part  of  all  th(^ 
classes  whose  members  enjoy  special  opportunities  for  qualifyii^  j^ 
themselves  for  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  If  so, 
follows  that  the  lead  in  such  effort  should  be  taken  and  kept  by 
the  aristocracy.  They  have  the  largest  leisure,  the  most  obvic=iui 
superiority  to  personal  pre-occupalion  in  connexion  with  "^■he 
conduct  of  public  affairs,  whether  national  or  local,  and  ^«lie 
largest  endowment  of  mvoir  J'aire.  The  actual  amount  of  cL  -^ai 
leisure  possessed  by  persons  occupying  great  hereditary  pczwi- 
tions  may  indeed  he  easily  exaggerated.  A  nobleman  orcourx.  try 
gentleman  with  large  estates  is  compelled,  if  be  wishes  to  do 
bis  duty  to  his  tenants  and.  dependents  and  to  preserve  his  h.^n*- 
tage  from  impoverishment,  to  give  up  a  large  amount  of  hU 
time  to  its  supervision.  Only  so  can  he  maintain  those  personal 
links  which  ought  to  bind  together  the  classes  living  on  the  Ifsnd 
in  a  real  sense  of  unity.  Only  so  is  it  possible  that  Kng1i»li 
landlords  should  play  the  part  open  to  them  in  stimulaCirmg 
that  application  ot  science  and  scientific  methods  to  farmif3~£ 
operations  which  Is  needed  i  to  give  English  agriculture  ^^-^  ^ 
opportunity  of  rising  from  its  present  depression.  Even  s^c3*t 
the  enlightened  patrician  conscience  will  acknowli^dge  th^^^ 
ample  time  remains  for  the  discharge  of  public  responsibilities.— -^=* 

Large  and  practical  recognition  is  given  to  this  fact  by  znso ^-^ 

of  those   whom    it  concerns.      The  administration   of  coant^;_'^ 
affairs  by  the  Court  of  (Quarter  Sessions  was  by  common  con 
sent  honourable  and  efficient,  and   the  democratic  suffrage  oi 
which  the  County  Councils  rest  has  called  the  most  active  ani 

capabl 
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psble  of  the  members  of  the  old  nominated  authority  to  con- 
tinue their  management  of  locnl  business  in  conjunction  with 
xcpresentativea  of  otlier  cJasses.     To  the  Councils  so  composed 
l^arliament    has    entrusted    the    very    important    responsibility 
of  dispensing  the  funds  provided    under    the  Local  Taxation 
(Oustoms  and    Excise)  Act   of   1890  for  the  development   of 
technical   instruction.     And   so  well    has   this  new   trust  been 
fulBlled,   that   the  Secondary  Education  Commission,  in    their 
Report   issued   Inst  autumn,  confidently  recommended  that  the 
local  authority  which  they  desired  to  see  estal)Iishcd  for  the  ascer- 
tainment and  the  supply  of  local  needs  in  regard  to  Secondary 
Education,  should  be    constituted,   with  expert    reinforcement, 
out  of  a  Committee  formed  for  that  ]>urpose  from  the  County 
Council.     The  Education  Bill,  introduced  and  withdrawn  by 
the  Government  this  year,  not  only  went  a  long  way  towards 
the  practical  adoption  of  that  recommendation,  but  proposed  to 
devolve  upon  similar  Committees    an    important    part    of  the 
Sanctions  of  the  Education  Office  in  regard  to  the  control  of 
primary  instruction.      Whether  or  not  the  latter    proposal    be 
revive*! — and  in  our  judgment  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said 
in  its  favour — we    may  reasonably  anticipate  that  the  former 
will  before  long  be  carried  into  effect.     The  increase  of  range 
^which   will    thus  be    given    to  the    responsibilities    of   County 
Councillors  should  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  the  most  cultivated 
a*  well  as  the  ablest  of  the  younger  generation  of  the  territorial 
class  to  aspire  to  a  share  of  those  responsibilities. 
I        As   we    have   said,   the  most  active    and    influential  of   the 
county  magistrates  have  been  chosen  to  the  County  Councils, 
*>tit  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that  the  younger  generation 
«>f  the  landed  aristocracy,  tilled  or  untitled,  recognise  the  duty 
incumbent  upon  them  to  lake  up  the  succession  of  such  work. 
^  til  of  great  importance  that  they  should  do  so.     The  work  is 
eminently  worthy  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  even   irsthctic 
^jriBpathies  of  all  patriotic  citizens.     Vet,  as  the  experience  of 
*»iiny  great   towns   under   the  democratic   municipal    franchise 
*fcoiri,  it  is  very  easy  for  local  government  to  slip  out  of  the 
*»tii(li  of  the  best  citizens,  and  the  results  of  such  loss  of  power 
^  *'ti  their  part  are  always  deplorable. 

I         Mr.  Lecky's  cheerful   tone  in  writing  of  the  self-government 

**f  the  great  towns  of  England  contrasts  sharply  and  strangely 

^ttb   the    depression    which   seems    to    dominate    his    general 

**nOi>ok  on   the  democratic  future,  and  we   must  say  that  his 

**piinii8m  in  this  limited  though  very  important  field  strikes  us 

*»  wvouring  of  exaggeration.       On   the  whole,  no  doubt,   the 

''^rd  of  the  course  of  corporate  administration  in  the  chief 

mercantile 
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mercantile    and    manufacturing   communities    in    this   count:  ^ 
since  the  Municipal    Reform  Act  of  1835  is  honourable    a*^** 
encoarag^inp^.     Their  authorities  hare  evinced  a  large  amou    ^^^ 
of  zeal  and  energy  in  the  discharge  of  several  of  their  function  ^=^' 
structurally   and  otherwise    the    towns    have    been    extensive-     ^J 
altered  and  improved  ;  some  of  the  prime  necessaries  of  urbE^^^^™ 
life,  such  as  the  police  and  water  supply,  have  been  cared  for  (      '  '" 
the  whole  adequately  and  sometimes  with  ^eatenterprise;  aD^--  -S 
speaking  broadly,  there  has  been  very  little   corruption.     An^    -*" 
apart  from   municipal  action,  the  generosity  and   devotion  ^ 
public-spirited    citizf^ns,  both    individual  and  collective,  ha^ 
done  and  are  doing  great  things  in  the  foundation,  developmenr 
and  conduct  of  institutions  for  the  physical,  intellectual,  %rr: 
jKsthetic  benefit  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  many,  however,  if  not  in  must,  of  the  great  towns,  tF'.:::!!! 
Councils  which,  for  a  few  years  after  the  Act  of  1835,  coia^EruU 
prised  the  natural  leaders  of  their  respective  communities,  wi 
for  a  long  subsc(|uent  period  largely,  sometimes  exclusive  ^=j=h- 
composed  of  citizens  of  inferior  station  and  poorer  calili^^rr. 
The  causes  of  this  unfortunate  change  were  various.  Qnor— =-  of 
the    chief    among    them    certainly    was     the    introduction  o/' 

Imperial  politics  into  municipal  elections,  a  practice  so  sei^  se- 
iess  that  it  is  difficult  to  refer  to  it  in  terms  of  moderation.         U 
undoubtedly  has  furnished  citizens  of  culture,  not  indeed  nr'itfa 
a  justi6cation,  but  with  an  excuse  for  withdrawing  from  a  fc»Tm 
of  public  service  which,  while  a^ording  but  few  opportunities 
for  personal   distinction,  involves   much    interruption    of  pro- 
fessional  or   business   work,   and   no   slight  sacrifice    of   hard- 
earneil   leisure.     In  some  places  men   eminently    fitted   for   ti3« 
discharge   of  high   civic  responsibilities   were    rejected    at    ti»e 
municipal  polls  in  favour  of  quite  inferior  persons,  whose  viciW 
on    a    number    of   important    but    totally    irrelevant   qucstior»» 
happenetl  to  be  in  accord  with  those  of  the  majority  of  vodr^P 
ratepayers  for  the  time  being.     A  little  of  an  experience  of  th^^^^ 
kind  with    men   of   sensitive    self-respect  is    unfortanately  s^^^ 
to  gu  a  long    way.     Where  this  kind    of  degradation  in  tfc^*^ 
composition  of  municipal  corporations  took  place,  as  it  did  i 
several  very  important  places,  it  lasted  long,  and  its  results  haV**'*" 
been   serious.     Great   manufacturing  towns  have  been  alloiri 
to    grow    with    very    imperfect    supervision     of    the    sanitai 
conditions  of  multitudes  of  new  houses  run  up  by  speculntiv 
builders  for  the  rapidly   increasing  population.     Far  too  littl 
attempt  has  been  made  to  secure  the  most  elementary 
for  dignity  in  the  lines  of  streets  or  for  seemliness  in  buildioj 
for  domesiic  or  business  putpows,  ov  t<j  prevent  the  prodacti 
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tliose  clouds  of  smoke  which  hang  like  a  pall  over  our  chief 
centres  of  industrjr. 

It  is  difiicult  to  conceive  anything  more  frankly  ugly  than 
the  surroundings  of  life  in  the  quarters  of  great  manufacturing 
towns  ill  which  the  masses  of  the  inhabitants  live  and  work, 
while  in  some  of  the  most  important  towns  noisome  old 
rookeries  remain,  with  scarcely  any  redeeming  traces  of  tlie 
picturesque.  It  would  be  unfair  and  ungracious  to  deny  that 
great  urban  corporations  and  combinntiuns  of  benevolent  citizens 
tmve  erected  in  many  places  buildings  for  municipal  or 
charitable  objects  which  arc  of  very  considerable  architectural 
n>erit.  But  it  may  surely  be  believed  that  the  extensive 
inflacncc  acquired  and  held  for  a  long  period  in  municipal 
nSairs  by  persons  of  small  lives,  exiguous  culture,  and  narrow 
Views,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  too  often  mean  and  un- 
worthy surroundings  of  fine  public  buildings,  for  tbe  unqualified 
disfigurement  of  the  most  commonplace  landscape  which  is 
c&used  by  almost  every  extension  of  url>an  boundaries,  and  by 
Ukc  halting  though  genuine  progress  of  sanitation. 

Kqually  unfortunate,  if  not  identical,  results  would   ensue   if 

the  natural  leaders  of  rural   life,  from  any  cause — distaste  for 

tfae  conditions  of  election,  or  for   some  of  the  colleagues  with 

'vhom   they   might    be  associated    in  administrative    work,    or 

*l>»orption   in    their    own    pleasures — were    to   relinquish    the 

''innagement  of  local  business  into  the  hands  of  those  who  from 

til«ir  circumstances  must   necessarily  possess    narrower   views. 

A*^   rests  with  the  younger  generation  of  the  nobility  and  country 

ITontry  to  decide  whether  the  administration  of  rural  and  semi- 

■'uial  affairs  under  a  popular  system  of   local  government  shall 

■^^  worthy  of  the  excellent   beginning   it  has  made,  and  shall 

(»*esent  a  record  of  steadily  advancing  enlightenmcni,  or  shall 

J«chne  uptm  poor  and  unworthy  standards. 

I  Nor  is   it  only  in   the   counties  that  an   important    mission 

*lemands  the  loyal  acceptance  of  the  English  aristtxracy.     There 

a-re  many   welcome   signs  of    the   spread    nf  higher  standards, 

■^•thelic  and  sanitary,  of  municipal  life  in  the  great  towns ;  and 

^ith  this,  largely  causing  it,  partly  caused  by  it,  an   increasing 

*vuUnes6  on  the  part  of  men  of  educalitm  and  good  breeding  to 

^e  an  active   interest   in    the   conduct   of  local  affairs.     The 

•'ttppovcmcnt   may  be   powerfully  aided   by  the  co-operation  of 

^e  neigiibouring  territorial  aristocracy.     Their  participation  in 

^rban  municipal   government   has  been  sought   by  some  of  the 

S^eateil    of   the  northern    towns.      The    head   of   the    English 

nobility  is  now  Mayor  of  Shefheld.    The  Council  of  that  city — 

*hose   magniiicent    new   municipal    palace  would    have   beea 
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opene<l,  but  for  the  recent  rn^al  bereavement,  hy  her  Majesty  ll 
Queen  in  the  course  of  the  present  vear — would  take  no  dcni. 
from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  and  his  Grace,  notwlthstandioff  ll^*^* 
arduous  responsibilities  which  he  had  undertaken  as  Fos*' -**" 
master-General  in  the  new  Government,  bowed  with  grc^^^'*^ 
public  spirit  to  the  urgent  wishes  of  his  northern  neighbours:^  ^^ 
At  Liverpool  the  civic  chair  is  occupied  by  Lord  Derby,  be^^^ 
tween  whose  family  and  the  great  Lancashire  seaport  there  \.^  i 
an  ancient  connexion. 

VVhen    we    remember   that   mayors  are   chosen   by  councilKjc^ 
fresh   from    contact    with  their    democratic    constituencies,  thc:f -^ 
election    of    the    great    peers    whom    we    have    mentioned    se 
mayors   of  two    of  the    most   populous    cities    of  the    Empir» 
where  local  testimony  shows  that  they  are    discharging   theE 
new  duties  with  admirable  tact  and  judgment,  cannot  fail  B* 
impress  any  reflecting  mind  with  a  sense  of  the  magnitudes       •=( 
the  fresh  opportunities  of  public    service    offering    themselv*  — .^v 
to  the    nobility.       Another   illustration    of  the    same    truth 
furnished   by  the  election  of  Lord   Windsor  as    Mayor  of  t V  .^tba 
important   seaport  and    mining-centre  of  Cardiff.      That  pod^^-ost 
was  held  a  year  or  two  ago  by  Lord  Bute,  and  the  fact  that  xW  -^^c 
town  council  invited  another  neighbouring  territorial  magna^^^ie 
to  preside  over  them  is  good   evidence   that  the  plan  had  be^'-^^n 
I'ound  to  work  well.     There  is  every  reason  why  it  should.     T         he 
presence  in  the  chair  at  municipal  debates  of  a  person  above  t — :^fac 
level  of  local  parties  and  disputes,  but  yet  sufficiently  connects    ^^ 
by  neighbourship   to  allow  of  his   readily  identifying  hims^^K?Af 
with    the  town  whose  affairs  he  aids  in  governing — a   pert-  '*~»n 
moreover  bringing  fine  courtesy  and  dignity  to  bear  upon  t^  m-y^ 
guidance  of  debate — cannot  fail   to  elevate  the  atmosphere 
the  council  chamber  and  of  local  life  generally. 

Further,  in  more  ways  than  one,  the  indirect  influence  of  si 
choices  as  have  been   made  by  Liverpool,  Sheflield,  and  CarilV 
for  the  chair  of  their  Councils  is  likely  to  prove  very  benefic"    _ 
On  the  one  hand,  if  such  choices  are  at  all    frequently  ma^-^^^^ 
there  will  be  an  increase,  not  merely  in  the  places  immediat 
concerned,  but  generally  throughout  the  country,  ia  the  c 
sideration  attaching  to  municipal    service  in   towns,  with  1 
result  of  an  increasing  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  most  %■ 
portant  inhabitants  to  enter  municipal  life.     On  the  other  hai 
the  multiplication  of  mayors  who  are  great  landed  propriet*-^^ 
cannot  fail  lo  promote  a  greater  unity  of  feeling  than  now  exi- 
between   town  and   country,  and   an  extension  of   intercoia 
between  them  to  the  advantage  of  both.     At  present  there 
very  little  intercourse  l>etween   the  upper  classes  in  the  gr 
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■owns  and  the  territorial  families  of  the  surrounding  districts. 

^he  great  country  mansions  in  the  northern  counties,  at  which 

it  would  be  thought  a  natural   thing   to   find   in   a  house-party 

Jeading  merchants  or  manufaoturers   or  even  professional  men 

tfrom  any  of  the  towns  within  easy  reach,  are  quite  exceptional. 

There  is  no  suHicicnt  reason  why  this  should  be  so.     There  are 

to  be  found  in   the  towns   many  ladies   and   gcntleuien  with  a 

Lreadth  of  culture  and  an  ease  and  refinement  of  manner  amply 

qualifying  them  to  associate  on  terms  of  equal  mutual  pleasure 

fend  advantage  with  the  families  and  friends  of  the  neighbouring 

nobility.      It  is  pure  loss  all  round  that' such  association  is  still 

c^uite  rare,  and  there  is  an  odd  perversity  about  the  habits  which 

jnake   it   so.     For    there    is   nothing  to   hinder  the   successful 

merchant  or  manufacturer,  who  can  take   a  country-house  and 

Jteep  up  the  kind  of  establishment  and    scale  of  entertainment 

usual  there,  from  being  admitted,  if  he  has  a  reasonable  amount 

-of  tact  and  enterprise  and   breeding,  into  county  society.     No 

-raste  feeling  shuts  the  door  of  that  society  in  his  face^  and  still 

Jess,  of  course,  in  that  of  his  son,  who  has  probably  been  to  a 

^Arst-rate  public  school   and   to   Oxford  or  Cambridge.     But  if 

'ihe  well-to-do  man  remains — as,  speaking  generally,  it  is  much 

Icnore  patriotic  in  him  to  do — within  the  limits  or  immediate 

Neighbourhood  of  the  town  in  which  he  or  his  father  made  his 

health,  living  its  life,  taking  his  share  cither  in  its  municipal 

kfTatrs  or  in  the   support  and  management  of  its  great  public 

Kistitutions   and    its    benevolent   societies,  then,  however   well 

^formed  and  truly  cultivated   and   however  good  a  gentleman 

l^«  may  be,  the  odds  are  that  he  and  the  owners  of  most  of  the 

Country-houses  within  two   hours'  drive  of  his  home  will  pass 

t^eir     lives     without     meeting,     except,    perhaps,    at     Quarter 

Sessions,  or  on  the  plattonn  of  political  gatherings.     The  same 

tine    of    remark    applies    tu    the    members  of   the  professional 
classes  in  the  towns,  who  are  frequently  persons  of  high  culture 
ii^nd  breeding. 

If  this  unfortunate  social   barrier  between  town  and  country 

fts  to    be  thrown  down,  the  initiative  must  be  taken,  without 

Moubt,  from  the  side  of  the  country.     The  leading  inhabitants 

mi  the  towns  have  a  great  deal  too  much  proper  pride  to  allow 

k»f  their  endeavouring  to   force  or   intrigue  themselves   into  a 

{•ocicty   which    would    not    welcome  their  presence ;    but    they 

*>rouM  certainly  reciprocate  any  advances  that  might  l>e  made. 

Of  course  a  certain  amount  of  trouble  would  be  required  in  the 

'first  instance  on  the  part  of  the  hosts  and  hostesses  who  set 

themselves  to  follow  the  excellent  lead  given  so  far  by  a  few, 

but  very  few,  owners  of  country-houses.     It    is  always  much 

easier 
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easier  to  retnaio  in  a  social  groove  than  to  make  cx^nioni- 
bcyond  it.  It  is  very  much  easier  for  a  great  lady  to  fill  her 
house  from  year  to  year  with  people  who  are  sure  to  know  one 
another,  and  who  therefore  need  little  or  no  looking  after,  than 
to  make  judicious  selections  of  guests  representing  different 
social  atmospherps  and  modes  of  life,  and  to  exercise  the  tactfnl 
management  required  to  secure  that  parties  so  composed  shall 
run  smoothly  and  pleasantly.  But,  after  all,  it  may  snrely  be 
claimed  that  it  is  precisely  in  the  cheerful  and  ready  and 
successful  treatment  of  such  difhcultics  as  those  connected  with 
the  fusion  of  town  and  country  society  that  the  inherited  graces 
and  aptitudes,  which  are  the  natural  pride  of  an  aristocracy, 
should  find  one  of  the  fields  for  their  happiest  display.  The 
full  exercise  of  those  graces  and  aptitudes  ought  not  to  be 
limited  to  the  members  of  the  aristocracy  who  find  employment 
in  the  diplomatic  service  of  their  country.  The  development 
of  relations  of  frank  friendship  and  mutual  understanding 
between  sections  of  the  cultivated  classes  of  England,  who  now 
stand  needlessly  aloof  from  one  another,  is  a  work  hardly 
less  worthy  of  our  old  nobility  than  that  of  promoting  like 
favourable  relations  between  England  and  foreign  countries. 

And  the  fruit  of  such  work,  if  well  done,  would  be  twofold. 
it  would  ensure  a  lasting  and  progressive  enrichment  of  the 
interest  of  life  to  all  concerned.  The  conversation  of  the 
drawing-room  and  of  the  smoking-room,  both  in  the  town- 
mansion  and  the  country-house,  would  become  both  more 
extended  in  its  range  and  more  varied  in  its  points  of  view. 
This  is  not  only  to  say  that  social  intercourse  would  become 
brighter,  more  attractive,  and  more  refreshing,  with  far  less  of 
sameness  and  the  resulting  ennui  than  at  present.  Even  for 
that  object  it  would  be  amply  worth  while  to  make  the  efforts 
required.  But  greater  benefits  than  a  freshening  of  the  social 
atmosphere  would  result.  The  frank  interchange  of  ideas 
between  educated  and  refined  persons  of  varied  circumstances 
and  traditions  would  lead  to  that  free  play  of  thought  about  old 
forms  of  opinion  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  so  strenuously 
advocated  as  being  of  the  essence  of  true  culture,  and  not  only 
good  in  itself,  but  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  the  wise- 
treatment  of  political  and  social  pniblems.  The  need  for  such 
preparation  has  certainly'  not  diminished  in  the  quarter  of  a 
century  or  so  which  has  elapsed  since  'Culture  and  Anarchy* 
appeared.  It  certainly  can  be  much  fnrtherctl  by  the  social 
oction  of  the  aristocracy,  and  that  action  would  be  a  natural 
sequence  or  accompaniment  of  their  participation  in  thte* 
wunicipal  government  of  towns. 
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We  bare  only  referred  so  far  to  ibreo  oases  of  that  kind,  but 
the  roll  of  Mayors  for  tbe  current  year  illustrates  the  widespread 
presence  in  tbe  Peerage  of  a  disposition  to  undertake  sucb 
respcnsibiltties.  The  civic  chairs  of  Worcester,  Hipon,  Dudley, 
Richmond  (Yorkshire),  Warwick,  Whitehaven,  and  Appleby 
are  occupied  reapectively  by  Lords  Beauchampf  Kipon,  Dudley, 
Zetlnitl,  Warwick,  Lonsdale,  and  Hothfield.  None  of  these,  it 
is  true,  are  places  of  great  size  or  importance  ;  but  that  circum- 
sUoce  does  not  detract  at  all  from  the  quality,  though  it  may 
restrict  the  scope,  of  the  public  service  rendered  by  the  noblemen 
who  hare  accepted  tbe  offices  to  which  they  were  elected  by  the 
CouDciU  of  those  places,  What  they  are  doing  is  to  give  ex- 
pretsion,  in  the  most  practical  and  effective  form  open  to  them, 
to  their  belief  in  the  high  dignity  of  the  work  of  local  self- 
goreroment  in  England,  whatever  the  scale  of  its  operation. 
This  acknowledgment  comes  with  singular  force  when  it  is 
made  by  peers,  one  of  whom  has  governed  the  greatest  Imperial 
dependency  of  this  country,  besides  repeatedly  holding  high 
Cabinet  ofiice,  while  another  has  been  Viceroy  of  Ireland.  Let 
»U  honour  be  rendered  to  Lord  Ripon  and  Lord  Zetland  for  the 
ipecial  significance  of  the  example  they  have  thus  set.  Not 
l«»  satisfactory^  however,  as  symptoms  of  the  movement  of 
aristocratic  sentiment,  and  possibly  of  e\-en  greater  value  as 
examples  to  the  generation  in  whose  hands  the  future  of 
I^ngland  so  largely  rests,  are  the  acceptances  by  young  peers 
like  Lord  Dudley  and  Lord  Beauchnmp  of  municipal  responsi- 
tiilities  in  the  towns  with  which  they  are  most  iDtimatcly 
connected  by  territorial  ties. 

£ver)'  case  of  this  kind  carries  with  it  promise  of  the  re- 
i^nttting  of  social  tics  which  an  age  of  commercial  competition 
^u  done  much  to  dissolve.  Every  such  case  means  also,  or 
■liouM  mean,  an  enhancement  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
'ristocratlc  element  in  Parliament  to  play  its  part  with  full 
Itnottiedge  and  sympathy  in  the  discussion  of  questions 
*ffw:ting  the  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  in  the 
^tment  of  legislative  proposals  for  the  improvement  of  that 
*^oi>dition  in  any  of  its  aspects.  We  touch  here  on  a  vital 
'o^cr.  The  general  results  of  the  elections  of  last  year,  as  we 
We  argued,  may  be  fairly  taken  to  indicate  not  only  the 
*'HeQce  of  any  widespread  disposition  among  the  democratic 
^*ctorate  to  think  evil  of  the  Peerage  and  the  classes  connected 
*tUi  it,  but  the  presence  of  a  disposition  to  think  well  of  them. 
The  latter  positive  inference  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
^ility  with  which  in  not  a  few  cases  the  heirs  to  peerages  and 
Qtber  youthful   members  of  noble  families,  who  are  necessarily 
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devoid  of  political  experience,  have  secured  election  to  the  new- 
House  of  Commons.  It  receives  further  confirmation  from  the 
facts  to  which  we  have  referred  in  regard  to  the  election  of 
peers  as  Mayors  of  towns  presenting  a  great  variety  of 
industrial  and  social  conditions.  Alt  this  is  well  ;  but  if  the 
aristocracy  arc  to  retain  that  confidence  in  their  6tncti 
for  parliamentary  and  municipal  responsibilities  which  the 
masses  appear  ready  to  repose  in  them,  it  can  only  be  br 
resolute  application  of  their  energies  to  the  duties  which  they 
undertake.  A  merely  ornamental  discharge  of  parliamentary  or 
municipal  functions,  coupled  from  time  to  time  with  expressions 
of  sympathetic  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  masses,  will  n^it 
serve  and  ought  not  to  serve.  The  educational  level  of  the 
working-classes  is  steadily  rising.  They  are  perfectly  well 
able  to  see  whether  the  problems  which  come  home  most  nearly 
to  them  arc  seriously  studied  and  firmly  grasped  by  those  of 
whatever  class  who  profess  an  interest  in  them.  If  they  see 
evidences  that  such  study  is  given  and  such  grasp  obtained,  they 
will  listen  with  respectful  attention  to  arguments  in  support  of 
conclusions  at  variance  with  those  at  which  they  may  them* 
selves  have  arrived  ;  but  they  will  naturally  resent  a  superficial 
and  inadequate  treatment  of  questions  vitally  affecting  their 
interests  by  men  who,  as  they  woutd  rightly  think,  unquestion- 
ably have  the  time,  if  they  have  the  inclination  and  the  intelli- 
gence, required  for  a  thorough  compreliension  of  those  questions. 

It  is,  therefore,  very  pleasant  to  have  such  competent  and 
impartial  testimony  as  that  borne  by  Air.  John  Morley,  in  his 
speech  at  Forfar  on  the  27th  of  June,  to  the  'serious  attention 
to  public  business*  manifested  by  the  large  number  of  young 
Alembers  in  the  present  House  of  Commons.  So  considerable 
a  proportion  of  those  young  Members  are  scions  of  the  titled  or, 
untitled  nobility  of  the  conntry,  that  it  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  Mr.  Morley's  cordial  commendation  has  extensive 
application  to  the  representatives  in  the  Lower  House  of  the 
class  whose  duties  we  are  considering.  That  is  very  encou- 
raging. Readiness  to  pay  *  serious  attention  to  public  business' 
is  almost  the  most  important  requisite  of  all  in  an  aristocratic 
class  in  a  democratic  country. 

Nor  docs  it  seem  superfluous  to  remark  at  this  point  that,  if 
the  upper  classes  desire  to  retain  an  efTective  influence  over 
public  affairs,  they  ought  to  see  to  it  that  their  sons  acquire 
some  training  in  history,  political  philosophy,  political  economy, 
and  in  the  art  of  public  speaking.  The  public  schools  and 
Universities  do,  no  doubt,  turn  out  a  considerable  number  of 
wen  able  to  grapple  with  public  problems,  and  to  speak  upon 
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tbftn  clearly  and  effectively ;  bat  it  muit  be  admitted  that,  in 
not  a  few  cases,  men  of  rank,  who  have  had  all  the  advantages 
»r  tbiise  institutions,  are  lamentably  deficient  in  the  mental 
equipment  required  lor  an  adequate  comprehension  of  national 
questioni,  whether  domestic  or  external.  They  know  little 
more  of  those  problems  than  may  be  picked  up  from  the  news* 
papers,  and  are  unable  to  reproduce  what  they  do  know,  or  such 
rellections  on  it  as  the}'  may  have  put  together,  in  a  style 
appreciably  superior  to  the  average  of  the  speeches  in  a  second- 
cl4ss  debating  society  in  a  manufacturing  town.  This  is  so 
floor  a  result  of  generations  of  inherited  political  power  that, 
apart  from  all  considerations  of  its  effect  on  the  present  and 
future  position  of  their  class,  the  English  aristocracy  ought  to 
v^^rd  it  as  a  reproach  to  be  cleared  away  as  completely  and 
as  early  as  may  be. 

The  question  does  not  merely  concern  the  requirements  of  self- 
»«ipect.     It  is  whether  the  People,  who  are  now  in  full  posses- 
sion   of    the    power    to    decide    to    what   extent  the   House  of 
Commons  shall  be  composed  of  members  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
in  the  long  run  to  what  extent  the  House  of  Lords  shall  continue 
^   be  a  power  in  the  State,   are   to    have   grounds  for  believing 
'bat  the  aristocracy  possess  a  special  capacity  for  the  conduct  of 
State  affairs.     That  they  have  not  lost  their  old  power  of  6ght- 
in^  nnd  of  leading  their  countrymen  in  battle  against  the  enemy 
^i  II  be  admitted  on  all  hands.     But   the  call    to   battle  comes 
*^ldoni,  and   under  our   military  system    to  a  limited  number. 
*^t»e  call  to  prove  their  possession  of  a  peculiar  gift  for  adminis- 
'^ving    national    and  local   affairs,  and  for  legislating   for    the 
^-iaptation    of  our    institutions    to  the  changing  wants  of  the 
^^  *%es,  comes  to  our  aristocracy  as  a  whole,  and  comes  to  them 
*^*   one  form  or  another  every  day.     The  people  have  a  right  to 
^*  pect  that,  in  return  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  inherited  estates 
^*%<1  dignities,  this  class  should  make  a  fine  art  of  the  conduct 
^^^  public  affairs,  from  the  Parish  Council  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
"^rid  it  is  on   their   readiness  to   respond   to    that  demand,   to 
^*^nform  their  lives  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ideals  it  would  set 
^p,  and  to  infuse  the  spirit  of  such  ideals  into  the  e<lucation  of 
*^«ir  children,  that  the  future  of  the  Knglish  aristocracy,  and  in 
*^OimaU  measure  of  England  herself,  depends.      It  is  for  them 
*<*  juJge  whether  the  ransom  is  too  heavy  a  one  for  them  to  pay, 
^e  do  not  say  for  the  retention  of  their  halls  and  lands — for  we 
***vc  little  anxiety  as   to  the  spread   of  a  spirit  of  spoliation 
*»tinng  our  fellow-countrymen — but  for  the  continued  exercise, 
^iib  Iresh  security  and  vastly  increased  fields  for  their  benefi- 
^ot  application,  of  those  traditional  powers  of  public  service, 
Vol.  184. — No.  367.  U  without 
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without  which  the  undisturbed  cnjoymeat  of  great  possession 
is  altnost  a  humiliation. 

Happily,  with  the  growing  need  for  close  and  thorough  stud~ 
of  public  problems   by  the   upper  classes,  agencies  have  bee 
developed,  possessing  j>eculiar  value  and  efficiency  as  aids 
their  pursuit    of   such  study   in   regard    to    many  of  the  mo^ 
pressing    of   those    problems.       VVe    allude    to    the    system 
University    and    public    school    *  Settlements '    in    the    poor —  ^^ 
districts  of  London    and    other    great  cities.     The    movemcr    ^^ 
which  has  resulted   iii   the   establishment   of  these  agencies  1^  ^ 
already  done  so  much  to  improve  the  relations  between  class^^^ 
and  to  throw  light  upon  many  of  the  most   perplexing  of  c»ii|> 
social    questions,    that    it     is    difficult     to    avoid     language      o( 
exaggerated  confidence   in   speaking  of   the  future    which  \\f% 
before  it.      It  has  taken  root  not  less  strongly — for  though  thei 
vary  somewhat,  social  problems  are  not    less  difficult — in   tijc 
United  States  than  in  this  country ;  and  an  article  on  the  worit 
of   the    Andover    House   in    Boston,    published    in    a    volume 
entitled  *The  Poor  in  Great  Cities/  and  written  by  Dr.  Wm, 
Jewett    Tucker,    President  of  Dartmouth   College,    states  with 
singular  lucidity  and  force  some  of  the  root-ideas  of  what  be 
calls  the  *■  higher  philanthropy.* 

*  Andover  House,*  lie  aaytt.  *  has  uo  moneys  to  disburse.     As  &r  ■:* 

sp|>ears  to  a  trunKicnt  viKitur,  the  House  is  simply  a  home  wbeK 
gronp  of  educated  young  men  livf,  study,  and  work.     But  the  Hoq 
is  organized  upon  an  idea,  which  the  group  is  constantly  worlcii>i 
ont,  each  man  iu  harmony  with  his    fclhtw.     Evidently  the  greA*-'^ 
requiHite  iu  any  attempt  to  modify  wrong  eociol  conditions  is  tt»^ 
perfect  iandor8tanilin>;  of  those  conditious.     And  tho  knowledge  *^'' 
any  such  conditions  is  best  gained  by  practically  subjeoting  one's  h»^* 
to  them,  at  least  to  the  extent,  of  making  them  the  daily  environmeV^^ 
of  his  Life.     KeBiilouce  ih  the  key  to  the  situation  in  any  localit,^'- 
It  is  wonderful  bow  many  things  come  ti>  one,  in  the  way  of  tk^^^' 
daily  intercourse  with  his  neighbours,  which  would  entirely  evade  t"*^^ 
most  careful  search  from  without.     It  is  tho  unsought  iuformatic::^'*  i 
which  tells  host  the  story  of  a  noighbourhood.     And  far  beyond  a*=3r  I 
gain  in  tho   way  of  knowledge  is  tho  bodso  of  identification  wm.'^J 
others  which  comes  through  rotiidence  among  them.     One  is  oon8oi»^ '*'' J 
of  breathing  the  samo  social  atmosphere  ;  and  though  he  may  retr^^^J^ 
from  the  mure  disheartening  surrouudingd  of  his  work  into  the  ahel^^f 
and  cheer  of  tho  group,  yet  the  scenes  in  the  midst  of  which  he  \'\ ' 
are  in  mind  by  day  and  by  night.     The  constant   strain    upon    'thtX 
sympathies  is  the  test  of  the  real  significance  of  living  under  wroi^jf  I 
B(»cial  conditiou3.     I  doubt  if  ouo  [person  cau  well  hear  the  sLraiO' 
It  is  the  group  which  savus  the  individual  to  his  work,  and  suppliL'^l 
that  fund  of  good  cheer  which  is  indispensable  to  it.' 
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VFilh  this  admirable  statement  inay  be  nssoclaterl  the  follow- 
'ng  few  sentences  from  an  article  by  Miss  Mary  Talbrtt,  now 
-Vn.Winl rid  Burrows,  on  St.  Margaret*s  House,  Bethnnl  Green, 
*hicb  is  the  Ladies*  Branch  of  the  Oxford  Htiuse. 

'The  objecU  of  the  Betitemeot/  writes  this  ladj,  *are  in  many 
VB^iects  the  Mime  as  those  of  the  many  kindred  honseSf  the  cstablish- 
BMBEof  which  has  boon  so  marked  a  fuatnro  of  recent  philanthropic 
cArt.  They  all  Kcek  to  remedy  the  evils  which  come  from  the 
isolitton  of  n-urkers, — tho  sense  of  louoUness  which  tells  so  much 
ODMargy  and  hopefnioess:  the  want  of  co-operation;  tho  necessity 
tbat  each  sbuuld  buy  his  or  her  own  oxporionce,  often  at  tho  expense 
<rf  those  whom  they  would  help :  and  they  do  this  by  providing 
oeotrca  in  which  the  oxporiunce  and  sympathy  of  many  workers  is 
Knilable  for  the  help  of  each,  and  from  which  joiut  work  can  be 
mdsrtaken  with  tho  least  possible  difiicully  of  organization  and 
0(H)pcmtioo.  They  make  it  poasiblo  for  many  to  live  in  poor  and 
ODttdei  neighbourhoods  who  could  nut  do  so  by  themselves,  and 
thoeby  to  gain  and  give  what  all  workers  feci  to  bo  tho  inestimable 
^■dyftDlages  of  daily-life  intimacy  with  those  for  whom  they  work. 
I  And  they  can  make  use  of  the  help  of  those  who  can  only  give  short 
[  Bptoee  of  time  to  such  work.* 

Combining  these  extracts,  we  obtain  a  sufficiently  coroprc- 
l&euiire  view  of  the  rationale  of  University  and  other 'Settle- 
There    is    the    constant     opportunity    for     first-hand 
rooiervatinn  of  more  or  less  unsaiisfactory  social  conditions,  and 
'^e  sense  of   identification   with    the    neighbourhood    ■uffering 
'i^in  those  conditions ;  there  is  the  opportunity  of  joint  study 
^ifb  other  Brst-hand  observers  and  of  joint  ameliorative  work 
^iih  others  of  whose  sympathy  one  is  assured  ;  and  there  is  the 
'Eduction  to  a  minimum  of  that  waste,  through  misdirection,  of 
*««  lime   and   energy  of  those  who  desire  to  cheer  and    raise 
^fir  fellows,  which  is  tho  saddest  waste  that  the  world  has  to 
«huw.     The  second  of  the  quotations  above  given  is  taken  from 
^   imall    volume  entitled    'The    Universities    and    the    Social 
"roblem,*  which  contains  a  number  of  short   articles   by  men 
*«'!  women  engaged  in  *  Settlement'  work  in  different  parts   of 
^Qilon.     Their   effect  is  to  show  that   that  work   abounds   in 
^'Mely  and  interest,  and  that,  having  regard  to  the  shortness  of 
'"''  time,  only  some   twelve  years,  that   has  elapsed   since  the 
"West  of  it  was  Sft  on  foot,  the  results  have  been  singularly  full 
I      "^f  eucouragement.     The  ease,  or    at    least  the    rapidity,   with 
I      •tiith  the  settlers  have  won  their  way  to  the  confidence  of  their 
I      **»  neighbours  of  both  sexes,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the 
L    '^Uer  receive  and   act  on  the  counsel  of  those  whom,  though 
H  coming    to    them    from    circumstances    and     with    habits    and 
ft  traditions 
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traditions  extremely  unlike   their  own,   they  yet   recognii^ 
earnest    and    disinterested     friends,    are    exeitipUBed    in    a        -^ 
markable  degree  by  the  firm  establishment  and  great  pnpu1m.r  :^ _ 
of  the  men's,  bo}«\  and  ^irls*  clubs  which  have  been  establisi;^™ 
in  connexion  probably  with  all  'Settlements/ 

It  is  n<it   our    purpose    here    to    analyse    the    various    fori 
taken  by  the  beneficent  activity  of  which  *  Settlements'    c(» 
stitute  at  once  reservoirs  and  diffusers.     But  we  are  concerO" 
to  point  out  that  by  their  existence  there  is  supplied^  to  ^oufl 
men  and  young  women  of  culture  and  more  or  less  leisure,  wB 
are  touched  by  the  contrast  between  their  own  lot  and  that 
vast  multitudes  of  their  countrymen    and    countrywomen,  1 
means  of  putting  such  time  and  strength  as  they  can  afford  fl 
philanthropic  effort  to  the  best  use,  as  regards  both  thcmselr- 
and  those  whom  they  try  to  help.      Within  a  year  or  two  th^^csi 
find  themselves  able  to  give  real  aid  to  poor  people  of  whc 
formerly  they  would  never  have  heard^  and  whom,  if  they  b 
beard  of  their  distresses,  they  would  very  possibly  have  tried 
help   by   gifts  that  would   have   done  more    harm    than    g(> 
Within  a  year  or  two  they  come,  in  some  measure  at  least, 
such  an  understanding  of  the  inner  aspects  of  social  probl^^^/nt 
as,  if  blended   with  and   qualified   by  adequate  historical  ^^nd 
economic  knowledge,  is  one  of  the  best  possible  equipments.      (or 
administrative  or  legislative  responsibilities.     Tbev  are  hrocm ght 
into  touch  with  the  facts  of  the  administration  or  the  evasiovi  o[ 
sanitary  laws,  with  the  genuine  feelings  and  needs  of  the  toi/iog 
classes    in   great    urban    districts    on    such    subjects    as    pubiic 
entertainment  and    temperance,   and    with   the  working  of  in- 
dustrial organizations. 

In  his  prefatory  note  to  'Sybil/  Mr,  Disraeli  was  careful   CO 
state  that  he  had  himself  personally  observed  every  feature   *3( 
the  condition  of  the  people  as  indicated  in  that  romance,  in  ^^ 
far  as  authority  could  not  be  found   for  it  in  evidence  receiv^^^ 
by  Royal  Commissions  and   Parliamentary  Committees.     Y^^    ^ 
genuine  as  is  the  feeling  for  the  sufferings  of  the  masses  wbi(^^ 
evidently  animated  the  author,  and  great  as  were  doubtless  tl 
pains  which  he  took  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  facts,  the 
are  passages  in  'Sybil'  which  do  not  ring  entirely  true.     R 
at  the  present  day,  by  the  aid  of  those  admirable  agencies  to  i 
establishment  of  which  the  lives  and  deaths  of  Edward  Deni 
and  Arnold  Toynbee  led  the  way,  there  is  no  reason   why  aij^"*^ 
young  man   in  the  upper  classes,  with  his   heart   in    the  rig^^ 
place  and  with  a  welUtrained   intelligence  of  average  quality 
should  not  obtain  a  clearer  and  firmer  hold  upon  the  conditio! 
going  to  make  up  the   principal   social    problems  of  our  d 
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in  that  which  was  or  could  he  ohtained,  with  the  resources  at 
kis  commanti  in  1845^  by  the  intensely  acute  observer  who  was 

r    climb  to  the  foremost  place  In  England. 
Od  tbe  educational  ral ue  of  '  Settlements"  to  the  settlers  them- 
idres,  great  stress  is  laid   by  Sir  John  Gorst,  in  his  excellent 
itroductioD  to  *  The  Universities  and  the  Social  Problem/ 

•It  is  tho  universal  teatiraony/  he  saya,  *  of  all  "Settlements'* 

in  Great  Britain  and  America,  that,  aofar  from  the  case  boing  one  in 

wbicfa  tbe  wise  bestow  knowledge  upon  tho  simple  witbout  return, 

the  teachers  themsclvea  have  in  all  cases  learnt  more  than  they  have 

taught.      Their  own    vibwa  of  life   have   been   enlarged,   tbeir  own 

errura  and  prejudices  have  boen  corrected,  aud  fresh  qualities  of  the 

hamsD  ohatacter  for  love  and  admiration    have   been    revealed   to 

them.    Tlie  elaaa  heresies,  which  the  aeparatiou  of  the  rich  from  the 

noighboiirhood  of  the  piwr  has  engendered,  have  been  to  some  extent 

remoTed.     Tboy  are  conscious  tbat  their  own  epiritnal  and  intel- 

Icctoal  faculties  have  been  strengthened  and  tlietr  own  lives  enriched 

bjr  tbe  brtMidening  of  thoir  social  sympathies/ 

And  having  thus  gained  themselves  in  breadth  of  outhtok  and 
moral  and  mental  force,  they  become  able  both  to  promote 
wund  administration  and  wise  legislation  for  the  treatment  of 
social  problems,  and  also  to  apply  tbeir  personal  influence 
very  usefully  at  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  problems  tbem- 
*flves.  Few  things  can  be  more  likely  to  conduce  to  the 
^otiable  and  pacific  solution  of  questions  relating  to  tbe 
retQuneration  of  labour  than  the  existence  of  relations  of 
headship  between  leaders  of  the  working-classes  and  men  of 
large  culture,  broad  sympathies,  and  sound  judgment,  drawn 
"om  the  upper  ranks  of  society.  In  such  friendships  there  is 
ixitbing  incongruous  or  unnatural.  It  was  justly  and  effectively 
vgued  by  Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage,  in  an  address  delivered  at 
l^ton  about  two  years  ago,  that  there  is  an  essential  kinship 
wtween  the  intense  loyalty  of  Trades  Unionists  to  iheir  Union, 
*Dtl  their  readiness  to  make  personal  sacrifices  for  the  preser- 
vation and  advancement  of  its  interests,  and  the  chivalrous 
i>uiunl  devotion  which  is  one  of  the  Bnest  Howcrs  of  the  public 
■cbool  spirit.  Small  wonder  is  it  that  in  the  stress  of  industrial 
^Hicts  and  under  the  pressure  of  hardships  to  themselves  and 
wte  dearest  to  them,  such  as  the  average  member  of  the  upper 
^laues  can  hardly  realize  by  the  most  vigorous  exercise  of 
UBagioation,  Trades  Unionists  have  from  time  to  time  said  and 
iiOoe  things  which  have  discredited  the  cause  of  labour.  The 
1^1  wonder  is  that,  taking  their  rise  in  the  appalling  conditions 
illustrated  by  *  Sybil'  and  delineated  in  the  darkest  colours  in 
Csrijfle's  '  Past  and  Present,'  the  great  skilled'labour  organi- 
zations 
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KAtiona  that  we  now  know  evolved  a  spirit  so  honourable  u  thm  ckt 
b^  which  thej  have  in  the  main  been  guided. 

That  ihey  committed   mistakes  in  tactics  from  time  to  tinrk«, 
that  they  fought  sometimes  for  augmentations  of  wages  wt&  ^n 
the  conditions  of  trade  made    such  augmentations  imposstt»le, 
or    resisted    reductions    in    wages    when    it    was    ecoaomica  1  1^' 
necessary  that  wages  should  fall,  may  easily  be  admitted.     S  ut 
that    is    only   to  say  that   they    had    not   had    opportunities       €»f 
surveying  the  whole  economic  situation,  a  knowledge  of  wh&<:h 
was  necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  sound  judgment  as  to  t:  tie 
course     they    ought    to    pursue.       If    their    early    leaders   haacJ 
been  in  touch  with  men  who  had  enjoyed   greater  educatiorsa.) 
advantages^   who   sympathised    keenly    with    iheir  longings       to 
improve  their  own  lot  and  that  of  their  comrades,  but  who  w^r* 
able  to  discuss  with   them  in  the  light  of  full  information    cbe 
chances  ol  success  in  pushing  the  demand   fur  any  particLala.r 
improvement   of  the  condition  of  the  workers,  or  the  charscc?* 
that    a    particular   improvement,   if   successfully   enforced   a,t     » 
particular   time,  might    be    purchased    by    an  injury   to    ir^de 
which    would    delay     larger    improvements,    it    may    well       l>c 
believed  that  many  ill-advised  and  disastrous  struggles  woiald 
have  been  avoided.     Such  inHucnces  were  not  available  to    C^ts^ 
early  trades  unionists,  and  they  had  to  learn  the  value  of  cauCi'X^ 
and   mo<Ieration  by  painful  experience.      For  the  most  part,    *" 
the  case  of  the  older  unions^  the  lesson  was  thoroughly  learr»<5-ci, 
but  even  so  it  cannot  but  be  a  material   advantage  to  the  caf^ 
of  industrial  prosperity  and   peace  that  the  trusted   leader*    *-" 
the  artisans  should  realize  that  among  the  classes,  which  tti^? 
not    unnaturally    regard    as    looking    at    everything    from     tta^ 
employers'   point  of  view,  there  is  a  steadily  spreading  des*  " 
that   labour  should    receive  its  rightful   reward.     The   tone      *\ 
that  daily  Press  which  is  supposed,  at  any  rale  bv  the  *  masses  *' 
to   represent    the    views    of    the    'classes,'   is  still  so    strong    - 
capitalist  that  the  economic  arguments  against  the  wisdom 
any  particular  demand   made  on  the  side  of  labour,   howe^^ 
ably  set  forth,  run  the  risk  of  being  impatiently  put  aside,  oS* 
any  rate  considered  with  prejudice,  by  labour  leaders  as  bei* 
inspired  by  a  parii  prig.     But  the  situation   would  stand   v^ 
diBcrently,    if    the    labour  leaders    were    generally   in    reguK- 
intercourse,  not  official    but    friendly    and  personal,  with  tn  "* 
in  whose  profound  desire  for  the  advancement  of  the  cimdiu^ 
of  the  working-classes  they  had  full  faith,  but  who  were  abltf 
put    before    them     clearly    a    well-informed    and     indcpcncl^ 
judgment  of  the  justice  of  any  claim   they  may  be  inclined 
make,  and  the  possibility  of  pressing  it  with  success. 
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Tbese  consldcracioDS  apply,   perhaps,    with  special  force  tci 
case  of  the  vast  multitude  of  unskilled  labourers,  among  a 
^cttoo,  but  only  a  small  fraction,  of  whom  what  is  called  the 
tew  Unionism  has  taken  root.     Individual  University  *  settlers* 
^ve  taken  a  part,  and  in  the  main,  we  believe,  a  usetul  part  in 
^naezioD   with    some   of   the    efforts  made   hy    the    unions  of 
^iskilled  labourers  to  better  their  lot.      But  the  influence  of  the 
tdements  has  hardly   been  long  enough  at  work   to  cxcrcisi* 
y   very   decisive  influence  on   those    efforts   or  their    issues. 
le  problem  of  the  elevation,  we  might  almost  say  the  emanci- 
Wtinn,  of  unskilled  male  and  female  labour  is  the  problem  of 
^  future.     Sir  John  Gorst,  who  writes  very  gravely  of  it,  says 
kat   '  the   instinct   of  self-preservation    should    make   society 
r»teful  to  anybo<ly    who   will    spend   his   life  in  gaining  the 
bnlidencc  of  the  masses  and  guiding  their  ideas  into  channels 
which  the  common  good  iti  all  is  the  prevailing  influence.' 
ir  our  part,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  we  are  not  much 
itarbed    by    anxiety    as     to     the    development    of    predatory 
ions  among  our  fellow-countrymen,  even  under  the  pressure 
iC  chronic  distress.     But  the  duty   incumbent  upon  the  upper 
lusei  of  straining  every  nerve  to  secure  that  chronic  distress 
Bftll  not  be  the  lot  of  any  considerable  number  of  those  who 
ire  villing  to  work,  is  only  the  more  cogent  it'  there  is  little  or 
fear  that  the  neglect  of  it  might  lead   to  consequences  per- 
Rally  disagreeable  to  the  culprits.       It  w<juld  be  more  than 
'surd  to  fiugjiest  that  the  English   nobility   has  any   monopoly 
latent  qualifications  fur  grappling  with  this  great  national 
iblem.     The  great  spread  of  wealth  and  culture  during  (he 
lent  century  and    the  large  share    of   control    over    public 
^airs  which  the  middle  classes  have  jHissessed  for  at  least  two 
lerations  liave  led  to  a  considerable  difl'usion   in  their  upper 
l^ks  of  a  temper  and   habits  of  mind  practically  identical,  in 
■ftny  respects,  both  good  and  bad,  with  those  commonly  asso- 
rted with  aristocracies.     But  this  at  least  may  be  said,  that 
e  call    to  qualify  themselves    to    take    part  in    righting    the 
tt'sh  conditions  under  which  great  multitudes  of  the  people  of 
Dgland  pass  their  lives  should  fall   with  peculiar  urgency  ou 
fr  ears  and  hearts  of  those  whose  forefathers  f<»r  many  genera- 
kiu  or  even  centuries  have  had  the  government  of  the  country 
their  hands,  and    who  themselves  are  still  secured    ia   the 
joyment  of  luxury  and  honuurs. 

Like  considerations  occur  in  connexion  with  every  aspect 
I  that  mission  of  the  English  aristocracy  which  it  has  been 
parfMJse  ut  this  article  to  sketch.  Those  for  whom  and  lor 
ttu»e  lamilies  England  has  done  most,  owe  most  to  England. 

What 
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What  noble  bouse  is  there,  however  illastrioos  may 
record  of  its  acbiercments  through  the  ages,  which  could  strib 
the  balance  and  sav  that  it  did  not  remain  immeasurablr  i 
its  country's  debt?  We  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  »oroc< 
the  ways  in  which  a  portion  of  that  debt  may  be  dischar^ 
by  the  present  aristocracy  of  England,  and  esjiecially  b^  ii 
younger  members.  We  have  done  this  without  adverting  to  tt 
difficult  question  of  a  reform  in  the  constitution  of  the  Houi 
of  Lortls.  We  believe  that  such  a  reform  ought  not  to  t 
much  longer  delajed,  and  that,  If  wisely  conceived,  it  wou! 
strengthen  and  not  weaken  the  genuinely  conservative  fora 
of  our  polity.  But  such  reforms  as  we  should  wish  to  see  i 
the  House  of  Lords  would  leave  it  still  .1  strong  enibodimet 
of  the  hereditary  principle.  We  have,  therefore,  assumed  thi 
in  some  form  or  other  the  great  trust  of  legislation  remair 
hereditary  in  the  aristocracy.  We  have  assumed  that  those* 
them  on  whom  that  trust  devolves  will  take  a  genuine  an 
continuous  interest  in  its  discharge.  This  last  assumption, 
must  be  admitted,  is  far  from  being  borne  out  by  recent  fact 
but  it  is  essential  to  any  rational  support  of  the  hereditai 
principle.  Attendance  in  the  Upper  Chamber  whenever  thei 
is  public  business  of  importance  under  consideration  mu 
sooner  or  later  come  to  be  a  condition,  whether  imposed  b 

fiarliamentary  rule  or  by  the  conscience  of  the  individu 
egislator,  of  continued  membership  of  that  body.  The  vit 
matter  is  that  the  aristocracy  should  prove  themselves  general! 
worthy  of  the  great  responsibilities  attaching  to  a  class  whic 
being  supported  by  law  in  the  possession  of  resources  placic 
its  members  far  beyond  the  need  of  work  for  daily  bread,  ar 
in  constant  touch  with  means  of  culture,  is  bound  to  rend 
public  service  in  the  spheres  of  legislation,  of  administratio 
and  of  social  leadership. 

That  the  nation  at  large  desires  to  sec  such  service  renden 
by  the  aristocracy  is  demonstrated  by  its  readiness  to  gi' 
the  members  of  that  class  full  opportunities  of  displaying  ai 
of  developing  their  fitness  for  rendering  it.  The  need  f 
■Qch  public  service  as  a  leisured  and  cultivated  class  can  be 
render,  if  its  members  are  willing  to  take  the  trouble,  is  great 
now  in  England  than  at  any  former  period.  The  machine; 
of  local  government  in  the  counties  has  been  developed 
every  direction,  and  is  sure  to  receive  important  further  deveira 
ments,  and  there  is  no  part  of  the  machine  in  the  working 
which  valuable  aid  may  not  be  rendcre<l  by  the  beredica 
owners  of  the  soil.  The  need  for  infusing  higher  ideals  ir 
the  government  of  the  great  industrial  and  commercial  centi 
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I'f  population    is    reaij^nlsed     hy    their     inhabitants,    and    the 
aeigtibourin^    aristocracy    are    able     to    give     very    important 
assistance  towards    the    spread    and    the    realization    of   those 
ideals.     The  social  separation  of  town  and  country  is  a  source 
of  needless  weakness  and  liinitatiuu  of  outlook  to  both,  and  it 
it  unquestionably  in    the    power  of  the   aristocracy  to  put  an 
w»d  to  that  separation.     Problems  of  Immense  magnitude  and 
QUtracting'  complexity  weig;h  upon  the  public  mind  in  regard 
to  the  relations    between    Capital  and   Labour,    and    the    con- 
ditions of  life  among  the  p<K}r ;  anti  there  arc  many  members 
of  the  aristocracy  who,  by  throwing  themselves  into  the  work 
of  the  University  and    public    schcnil    Settlements,    may    both 
minister  directly  to  the  sweetening  and  elevation  of  the  social 
Atmosphere  of  the  poorest    quarters    of   our    great    cities,   and 
Acquire    knowledge    and    influence    by    which     they    will     be 
Enabled  to  affect  bene6cially  the    action  of  legislators   on   the 
One  band  and  labour  leaders  on   the  other.      In  all  the  spbcres 
of  action  to  which  we  have  referred  there  is  abundant  evidence 
ttiat  the  acceptance  of  their  respunsibiliiies  by  the  members  of 
t-Vic  aristocracy  will  be  welcomed  by  the  people  at  large,  if  only 
ttey  will  take  the  trouble  necessary  to  qualify  themselves  for 
t-Yxe    worthy    discharge    of  their    high  trust,    and    apply    them- 
selves as  seriously    to    the    duties    invo|ve<]   in    it   as    they   do 
ici  the  fulfilment  of  functions  of  Imperial  responsibility — or  to 
xlie  pursuit  of  the  field  sports  in  which  they  are  so  admirably 
proficient.     For    our    port,  we  will    not    believe  that  the  con- 
clilions    thus    laid    down    will    be    deemed    too    severe    by  the 
inheritors  of  the   most    splendid    opportunities    and    the    most 
inspiring  traditions  which  ever  descended  to  any  class  in  any 
nation  in  the  world's  history. 
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^HX.  I. — 1.  Da»  Lclten  F,  Nictz$che's,     Von  seiner  Schwoster. 
Leipzig,  1895. 
■2.  Die  tf'crke  F.  Nietzsches.      KIght  Vol«.     Leipzig,  189(5. 
3.  TUui  SjKtke  Zarathustra,    Translated  bv  Dr.  Tille.    London, 
'     1896. 

[4.  The  Case  of  iVagner^  ^v.     Translated  by  Tboi.  Common. 
London,  ISOt). 
5.  Drr  Einziije  und  tein*  Eif/entJium,     Von  Max  Stirner.    Zncitc 

Auflage.     Leipzig,  1882. 
Ami  many  other  Works. 

SOMKVVHERE  about  the   year   1716,  so  rum  the  story,  a 
Polish  fiPndeinan  belnnpiofj  to  tlie  noble  house  of  Nietzsky 
[*«i  condemned  to  deiiih  for  having  ronspired  as  a  Protestant, 
other   Protestants,  against   the   Republic     He   made   hi» 
kpe,  with  wife  and  child,  into  German  territory.     0(  him 
'■>thiDg  more  is  known  ;  and  even   these  details  may  be  little 
^^«e  than  a  legend.      But  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  whose  life  and 
**J>»tiion5  wc  arc  proposing  to  narrate,  was  prouil  of  his  Polish 
'*'^gin;    nor   did    his   restless,   brilliant,    self-centred,    and    un- 
^^^nageable  character,  which  at  last  broke  down  into  m.irJncss, 
_*iie  the  affinities  whereby  we  arc  led  lo  think,  if  not,  as  he 
*Vild  persuade  us,  of  Copernicus,  }'et  certainly  ol'  Chopin.     He 
^he  latest,    and    by   no   means   the  least  signiBcant,  of  those 
^*»it»  that,  like  the  too  often  quoted  Mcphistopheles,  *  say  No' 
an  entire  civilization.     His  one  veto,  his  Nie  pozwalam^  or 
decline  to  agree,'  uttered  with  explosive  rhetoric,  and  Howing 
^^  into  ten  thousand  aphorisms,  has  made  him  the  hero  as  well 
ibe  prophet  of  free-thinkers.     To  him  the  Church  seems  an 
^^le   superstition,   the   State    mere   tyranny,  metaphysics  the 
^^^>st   of  religion  sitting  upon   its    grave,  nuirality  a  bugbear, 
^'ol.  lU.—No.  368.  Y.  law 
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law  the  enemy  of  life,  anil  everything  permissible  so  longu 
men  please  themselves. 

This  Great  Charter,  drawn  in  outline  more  than  half  i 
century  ago  by  Max  Stirner, — whom  Dr.  Nordau  brushes  aside 
as  a  *  crazy  Hegelian,' — finds  in  Nietzsche  such  a  wealtli  of 
light  and  colour — it  is  proclaimed  with  so  sweeping  an  elo- 
quence, and,  we  must  add,  with  such  ^damnable  iteration'— 
that  none  can  marvel  if  the  anarchists  of  all  nations  flock  to  his 
standard.  What,  in  comparison  with  his  laughing,  singing, 
and  dancing  strophes  are  the  pale  arguments  of  a  Max  Siimer, 
the  rants  and  furies  of  Bakunin,  the  geographical  lectures  and 
moral-revolutionary  pleadings  of  Prince  Kropotkin,  or  the 
halting  deductions  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer?  And  in  the  deep 
gloom  which  hangs  over  Nietzsche,  in  his  wanderings  of  the 
mind  and  the  feet  through  so  many  bigh  and  wild  landscapes, 
in  the  pathos  of  contrast  suggested  by  his  early  and  his  Utt0 
years,  in  his  present  condition  of  insanity  without  hope,  while 
his  books  arc  sumptuously  edited,  carefully  translated,  aod 
studied  from  New  York  to  Sl  Petersburg,  all  the  elemcou 
of  tragedy  are  mingled. 

Those  who  suffer  persecution  for  a  creed  will  naturally  l« 
drawn  to  preach  it  ;  and  the  family  of  the  Polish  fugitive,  oace 
established  on  a  peaceful  soit,  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Friedrich,  the  grandfather  of 
our  anarchist,  born  at  Bibra  in  175fi,  was  Pastor  of  Wollmir- 
stadt  in  Thuringia,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  Superintendent  »t 
Eilenburg.  He  published  Sermons,  vindicated  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter  against  Grotius,  offered  a  *  Rational  View  of 
Religion,  Education,  Loyalty,  and  Benevolence '  to  those  whom 
the  'present  excitement  in  the  world  of  theology  *  seemed  likely 
to  trouble;  and,  dying  at  the  age  of  seventy,  left  behind  him 
the  reputation  of  a  wiirthy  and  learned  parson.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  had  ten  children.  His  second  wife,  sister  <A 
Dr.  Krausc  and  widow  of  Superintendent  Kriiger,  exercised  bo 
small  influence  over  the  household  in  which  young  Friedrich 
grew  up  at  Naumburg  on  the  Saale.  Like  all  his  kinsfolki 
she  was  sincerely  religious,  but  in  the  somewhat  light-tempefed 
fashion  which  dwelt  more  upon  making  the  world  happ5 
than  upon  her  neighbours*  sinfulness.  Two  of  her  sons  becsiw 
clergymen,  and  Karl  Ludwlg,  the  father  of  that  boy  who  wsi 
to  bring  his  Lutheran  ancestors  so  much  fame  and  shame,  not 
only  distinguished  himself  in  his  University  course  at  Hallei 
but  while  quite  a  young  man  was  appointed  as  tutor  of  the 
Princesses  of  Sachsen-AUenburg,  one  of  whom  afterwirds 
became  Grand  Duchcfts  of  Oldenburg,  and  a    second  Grsiw 
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IKibesa  Constantine  of  Ruscia.  In  1841,  when  Ludwig  was 
t  yet  thirty,  he  had  gained  the  friendship  as  well  as  the 
llonal  acquaintance  of  his  Sorcreign,  Frederick  William  IV., 
pe  religious  mysticism  agreed  in  large  measure  with  his  own. 
R  King  gave  him  an  excellent  living  at  Kucken,  a  pleasant 
bge,  standing  with  its  ivy-ctad  church-tower  in  a  country  of 
^  and  water,  not  far  from  Liitzen.     There  Friedrich   was 

f,  to     his    father's    great    joy,    on    the    king's    birthday, 
bcr  15,   1844.     He  received   the  pious  monarch's  name; 
the   event    is   recorded    with   trembling  gratitude,  in   the 
ir's  baptismal  register.      What  would  have  been   that  good 
h  feeling,  had  some  unpitying  genius  shown  him  in  vision 
pages  of  '  Zarathustra,*   which   this   child,   whom    he  was 
licating  with  such  solemn  words,   was  destined  one  day  to 
Uisb! 

Bat  he  foresaw  no  evil  and  died  when  Friedrich  was  not  five 

n  old.     Meeting  with   a  bad  accident,  by  falling  down  a 

dlt  of  steps,   he  underwent    an    illness  which    lasted    some 

f«n  months  and  terminated    in  softening  of    the  brain.     It 

|i  not  appear,  from  the  minute  details  given  of  her  family  by 

ijame  rorster-Nietzsche,  to   whom    wc  owe  our  knowledge, 

I  there  was  any  taint  of  unsoundness  in  the  blood ;  neither 

Ud  the  copious  early  writings  in  prose  and  verse  of  Nietzsche 

feielf,  or  his  6rst  published  compositions,  lead  us  to  suspect 

bim  congenital  derangement  of  intellect.      Voung  as  he  was, 

felt  deeply    both    his    father's    death  and  the  change  from 

en,  to   which  he  was    always    attached, — from    a  country 

,  with   its  freedom  and  fresh  air,    to  the  rather   raelan- 

jy   streets    of    Naumburg.      And   in   accordance   with   his 

idmother  s  theory  of  education,  he  must  attend  the  common 

I,  and  mix  with  the  town-children, — an  ordeal  which  this 

kly-sensitive,  perhaps  over-refined  spirit  could  not  endure. 

lit  first  he  made  no  friends,  and  was  too  earnest  for  his  years. 

I  boys  called  him  *  little  clergyman  ' ;  they  took  home  stories 

bis  extraordinary  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,  and  how  he 

fd  hymns  that  made   them   cry.     Later  on,   his  comrades 

e  ft  hero  of  Friedrich  ;  his  sister  worshipped  him  ;  and  her 

llectioas  of  his  skill  in  amusements  at  home,  his  fantasies 

I  fairy    tales,    his  enthusiasm  for   the  Russians  during    the 

bean  War,  his  Homeric  studies  which   infected  all  around, 

his  anxiety  to  understand  as  well  as  practise  the  religious 

iples  taught  him,  furnish  us  with  a  child's  biography,  not 

deep  or  philosophical,  but  pleasing  and  true.      It  is  the  old 

an  home,  with  some  added  polish  and  an  almost  artistic 

I   of   feature,  that   charms    by  its  cotnbva^Uow   o^   >>i!& 
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picturesque  and  the  natural.  These  two  were  pattern  chi 
bred  in  the  atmosphere  of  Lutheran  pietv,  spending  th< 
holidays  with  a  clerical  grandfather  in  his  country-liviDg 
PoblcSf  or  with  a  clerical  uncle  at  Nirmsdorf,  and  sheher 
from  ihe  world  by  aunts  and  other  feminine  kindred,  ill 
might  sometimes  read  tlie  newspapers  but  were  zealoos  I 
converting  the  heathen.  They  heard  of  Hcrlin,  and  stDdted  t 
shop  windows  in  Lcipzi;;  ;  but  they 'feared  no  evil»  forth 
knew  no  sin.'  When  the  grandmother  passed  away,  ih 
moved  into  a  smaller  home,  which  had  its  old-fashion 
garden  to  delight  these  old-fashioned  little  people;  and  Frj 
enamoured  of  music  and  verse-making,  spent  many  hours  in  C 
arbour  composing  stanzas,  some  of  which  betray  remarkat 
perfection  of  form,  and  a  truth  of  emotion  that  is  exceeding 
rare  in  boys  of  twelve  or  thirteen.  The  fragments  of  anl 
biography  which  have  been  preserved  from  the  same  periods 
still  more  striking.  Not  only  docs  the  lad  write  with  judgtne 
and  sense  when  to  write  at  all  would  have  been  an  uncommi 
merit, — he  looks  before  and  after,  knits  up  his  literal 
enterprises  into  a  whole,  and  displays  a  gift  of  tntrospectii 
such  as  Goethe  himself  might  have  envied  at  that  }» 
mature  age. 

So  promising  a  student  was  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  ;  il 
in  lt^f)H  the  Rector  of  the  Land-School  at  Pforta  gave  Frill 
scholarship  in  that  famous  institution.  The  historv  of  I'for 
would  be  worth  telling,  bad  we  space  tu  describe  its  vidll 
tudes.  Certain  monks  of  the  Order  of  St.  Bernard,  Cistercisi 
driven  out  by  the  heathen  Slavs  in  the  twelfth  century,  bj 
taken  refuge  with  Udo,  Bishop  of  Naumburg,  and  fooodi 
their  new  monastery  at  Pforta  in  113G,  *  Ca-nobium  Sin?  Msfl 
de  Porta.*  Ky  and  by  the  Reformation  come;  and  in  I5f 
Maurice  Duke  of  Saxony,  putting  out  the  old  monks,  made 
it  a  public  school.  The  lines  of  this  change  were  quuAl 
described  by  Duke  Maurice  himself  as  early  as  1.'j4U.  '1 
the  devout  life,'  says  his  instruction,  'shall  the  lads  he  broog 
up  ;  and  in  the  art  of  speaking,  in  discipline,  anil  in  virt 
shall  they  be  instructed  six  ^ears  long*;  in  consideraliuo 
all  whieh,  *  they  shall  be  provided  with  masters  and  serraa 
teachers,  living,  and  other  necessaries,  gratis.  If  the  scb< 
accept  them,  for  six  }'ears  shall  they  be  entertained  and  taugl 
I  say  t/ratiSf  yet  so  that  they  appear  apt  to  studv.' 
Nietzsche  was,  if  ever  a  lad  of  his  age,  *  apt  to  study,' 
went  to  Pforta,  *  willing,  with  reluctant  mind.'  For  he 
solitary,  and  a  prey  to  home  sickness. 

Pi'orta  had  kepi  iU  waWft,  V«iv  ov  twelve  feet  high, 
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rut  enclosure  of  meadows  watered  by  the  Saale,  and  of 
'buildinflrs  still  severe  and  monastic  in  their  grey  old  age.  The 
<liiciplinc  was  strict,  chapels  frequent,  and  studies  austere. 
There  were  two  hundred  students,  including  twenty  externs. 
^^ritz  spent  his  six  years  in  learning  the  classics,  for  which  he 
Belt  a  lifelong  enthusiasm  ;  but  he  could  make  no  way  with 
Pinat hematics,  and  bis  one  other  passion  was  music — luckily  or 
unluckily  for  the  European  public  which  has  read  his  criticisms 
on  Wagner  with  admiration,  wrath,  and  perplexity.  The 
passion  for  reserve  and  reverie  grew  in  solitude;  he  lived  on 
tiis  weekly  visit  home ;  and  he  breathed  out  in  \-erse  that 
deep  depression  no  anodyne  for  which  was  anywhere  accessible 
(0  bim.  With  schooUfriends  he  founded  the  society  *■  Ger- 
ninia,'  which,  short-lived  enough,  gave  him  scope  for  the 
attempts  in  music  and  literature  that  he  was  ever  making. 
Sometimes,  thinking  where  he  should  travel  during  his  holidays, 
lie  fell  into  stran<];e  dreams  and  travelled  in  his  sleep  ;  and 
"Rcc,  tbus  roaming,  as  he  thought,  under  comfortless  vivid 
tUD^ine,  there  struck  upon  his  car  a  cry  from  the  neighbouring 
u^lum,  which  he  records  in  a  melancholy  yet  defiant  tone.  He 
(Jid  not  foresee  tlic  future. 

His  schiKiUdays  began  to  weary  him ;  never  could  this 
intrftctahic  thiiugh  modest-seeming  temper  submit  to  routine; 
4iui  he  hated  the  traditions  as  much  as  tbe  advantages  of  the 
'jcraian  scholar's  life,  long  before  he  came  to  read  Schopen- 
bauer's  diatribes  against  the  University  system.  Neither  was 
be  impetuous  in  friendship,  though  attached  and  serviceable;  be 
disliked  the  sentimental  style;  soon  drew  back  from  societies 
ia  which  his  quite  un-German  love  of  pure  air  and  his  refined 
Ojurleay  met  with  no  satisfaction  ;  and  was  evidently  tbinking 
^•>r  himself,  despite  the  almost  military  discipline  under  which 
b<  live^l  at  Pforta.  In  many  ways,  now  and  later,  we  are 
aniatled  ol  an  unhappy  English  genius  and  Ncw*Pagan,  John 
ddiogton  Symonds,  whom  Nietzsche  not  a  little  resembled. 
nth  ivere  outwardly  difliilent,  at  heart  sell-sustained  and 
blmctablc  ;  in  cither  the  capacity  for  mental  suH'ering, 
tightened  by  illness  and  introspection,  gave  a  keen  sense 
what  pleasure  there  might  be  in  life,  were  health  its  normal 
odition  ;  each  luxuriated  in  music  yet  was  an  imbecile  in 
sihematics  ;  and  both  combined  an  intense  love  of  the  Greek 
Koman  literature  with  tbe  modern  feeling  for  landscape, 
ccially  for  the  pictured  shores  of  the  Riviera,  and  high 
ilpine  regions  like  the  Engadine  in  which  tbey  found  a  home. 
"'Jtb,  finally^  turning   from   metaphysics  as  delusion,  and  con- 

C  religion,  above  all  in  its  Christian  do^ui^Uc  tw«v^ 
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was  the  ruin  of  art  and  the  chief  hindrance  to  man's  ad 
mcnt,  devised  in  its  stead  an  Epicurean  stoicism,  or  rule  4 
pleasure  founded  upon  the  mystery  of  pain,  with  the  mortsli^ 
of  the  soul  to  put  a  sting  into  it,  and  death  as  the  grel 
deliverance.  We  may  now  follow  up  the  record  of  NietuchcJ 
yooih  and  manhood,  inking  this  clue  to  guide  us. 

From  Pforla,  where  he  had  acquitted  himself  honourably 
the  scholar — he  was  already  entitled  to  that  name — passed  I 
twenty,  in  1864,  to  the  University  of  Bonn.  His  last  piece  < 
school-work  had  heen  an  essay  upon  Theognis  of  Megara,  \ 
which  the  old  Greek  moralist  and  tyrant  was  held  nji  I 
admiration  above  the  heads  of  the  vile  democracy,  or  regimei 
of  slaves — for  such  to  this  haughty  and  disdainiul  mind  did  ib 
civic  constitution  appear  to  be,  whether  in  Athens  or  in  Farii 
and  by  instinct  he  had  already  chosen  his  side,  the  unpopulii 
anti-Liberal,  and  Napoleonic,  The  *  strong  lonely  man,'  we^ 
he  Peisistratus,  Julius  Cresar,  or  Caesar  Borgia,  had  becoql 
his  pattern  of  greatness;  but  years  must  elapse  ere  he  cotlj 
preach,  to  a  generation  intoxicated  with  *  progress,'  the  doctrii 
he  was  now  bringing  into  light  from  ancient  deeps  of  history  \ 
which,  ever  since  Aristotle,  it  had  lain  forgotten.  In  discassil 
Theognis,  however,  Nietzsche  did  not  aim  at  a  theorv  of  politic 
seldom  was  he  troubled  with  politics  in  the  common  use  of  t3 
term  ;  his  ideal  was  perfection  to  be  achieved  by  himself,  first  ( 
freedom  of  intellect,  and  then  as  an  untrammelled  solf-directi| 
life.  He  walked  alone,  and  regarded  no  man.  Vet  this  proB 
solitary  could  feel  enthusiasm  for  his  teachers,  believing  I 
them  with  passionate  devotion,  and  offering  them  the  incensed 
a  rhetoric  that  flamed  up  in  words  most  eloquent.  ^ 

When  he  found  himself  at  Bonn,  learned  in  books,  ignora^ 
of  the  world  as  it  lives  and  moves  outside  books,  he  was  itifl 
boyish  enough  to  take  the  German  undergraduate  scrioustyi 
He  joined  the  *  Franconia,*  fought  his  duel,  contracted,  ai  M 
says,  Slebts  and  rheumatism,*  and  made  an  effort  to  combin 
his  studies  in  philology  with  copious  draughts  of  beer.  lo 
vain,  however ;  yet  a  little  while  and  he  put  the  whol^ 
*  Burschcnschaft  *  from  him  as  vulgar  and  Philistine.  Nietxsch^ 
was  not  made  to  drink,  smoke,  or  waste  his  substance  in  riotoiM 
living.  He  attempted  even  to  reform  the  Franconians,— •« 
essay  which  was  repulsed  with  astonishment  by  these  sffa»*ci^ 
ing  philosophers.  And  so  he  drew  back  into  solitude  a^^io 
It  must  not  be  imagined  from  this  hasty  sketch  that  the  yoaJ 
whose  daintiness  of  word  and  conduct  we  have  insisted  U[K>I 
was  that  affliction  to  mankind  known  as  a  •  superior  person,'-* 
Fniz  had  a  natural  (uad  oC  Uumour^  and  could  laugh  at  his  <)W^ 
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H  ooDcetts,— nor  did  he  fail  in  comratleship,  iiltbougb  the  Kneipe 
~  vu  not  his  Paradise.  That  which  was  wanting  to  hiin  at  a 
iritical  moment  was  the  authority  of  a  teacher  to  whom  he 
ooald  look  up.  For  now  he  had  begun  to  rex  himself  with  the 
problems  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Christian  origins, 
supposing,  as  he  said  afterwards,  that  history — with  the  aid  of 
the  science  of  language — could  give  a  direct  answer  to  questions 
of  religion.  During  his  lirst  term,  be  was  down  for  the  lectures 
in  (livinitj,-^his  interests  as  well  as  his  associations  seemed  to 
1  fit  him  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  clergyman,  to  which  from  boy- 
K  hood  he  was  drawn.  But  another  spirit  came  upon  bim  at  Bonn. 
P  So  far  from  desiring  to  be  a  pastor,  he  ceased,  in  fact,  to  be  a 
Christian.  His  evangelical  training  could  make  no  stand  against 
Bible  criticism,  as  it  was  practised  by  the  eminent  men  around 
him.  And  the  familiar  painful  experience  followed, — distress  at 
hume  when  his  changed  views  were  realized,  a  void  in  bis  own 
heart,  the  loneliness  of  life  intensified,  the  past  melting  as  into 
legendary  mist,  the  future  a  blank.  His  two  years  at  Buna 
*pre,  perhaps,  the  least  comfortable  he  ever  spent ;  but  they 
■narked  the  turning-point  at  which,  forsaking  the  path  bis 
ancestors  had  travelled,  Nietzsche  joined  that  throng  of  bewil- 
uer^  and  disorderly  pilgrims  who  liave  substituted  inquiry  for 
belief  and  become  seekers  after  the  unknown. 

Leipzig,  which  was  his  next  halting-place,  attractetl  him  by 
the  fame  of  its  Professors,  Curtius,  Dindorf,  Riischl,  and 
Ti&chendorf,  all  ol  whom  helped  him  to  attain  that  minuteness 
of  knowledge,  if  hardly  the  breadth  of  view,  which  he  deemed 
nxjuisitc  to  a  student  of  mankind.  But  his  true  master 
at  Leipzig  was  none  of  these;  it  was  the  dead  Schopenhauer, 
in  whom,  until  a  certain  memorable  day,  he  had  not  read 
«ne  line.  Finding  the  volumes  at  an  old  bookseller's,  some 
demon,  as  he  tells  us,  whispered  to  him,  *  Take  them  home*; 
^  obeyed  the  warning,  went  back  with  them  to  the  retired 
ultle  house  in  a  garden  where  he  was  then  passing  his 
IQtel  days,  and  throwing  himself  down  on  a  sofa  let  the 
ni^ician  work  his  mighty  spell  upon  him.  Scbopenbauer 
*w  a  revelation,  Intimate,  astonishing,  persiinaU  as  if  he 
M  written  for  Nietzsche  alone.  *  An  energetic,  gloomy 
genius,*  assuredly;  and  we  may  well  believe  that  'every  line 
which  cried  aloud  of  renunciation  and  self-denial '  spoke  to  the 
tormented  spirit ;  that  *  here,  as  in  a  looking-glass,'  or  a  prose- 
^lion  of  ''Faust,*  he  saw  *  the  world,  life,  and  his  own  mind 
*n  terrible  majesty,' — '  the  sunlike-glance  of  art :  sickness  and 
''Paling ;  banishment  and  refuge ;  Heaven  and  Hell.'  He 
l«gan  to  despise,  to  chasten   himself;  his  DImj  3A)OUt\»VeA.  Va 
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sharp  satire  on  hit  own  weakness  ;  he  was  nervous  and  ill,  )-et 
deprived  himself  of  sleep,  sitting  up  until  two  in  the  morma|: 
to  rise  again  at  six.  How  would  all  this  have  ended?  tlii 
his  own  question,  and  he  answersi  *  Who  can  tell  to  what  height 
of  folly  I  should  have  ventured,  had  not  vanity  and  the  pressure 
of  regular  studies  wrought  in  a  contrary  direction  ?* 

He  was  not  greatly  in  love  with  *  regular  studies.'  The 
famous  professors,  he  judged,  were  by  no  means  extraordinary 
men,  but  rather  '  Helots'  of  learning,  Gibeonites  who  made  a 
deal  too  much  clamour  about  the  wood  they  were  condemned  to 
hew  and  the  water  they  were  drawing  for  a  temple  which,  to 
their  dim  vision,  was  nut  of  sight.  He  describes  Wilhelm, 
Dindorf  as  a  *  powerful-looking  man,  with  features  like  parch- 
ment, old-fashioned,  and  formal  in  his  manners':  with  keen, 
cautious  eyes;  a  pessimist  in  principle,  yet  full  of  the  *  mer- 
cantile egoism'  which  led  bim  to  sell  his  critical  conjectures  in 
the  dearest  market,  and  drive  hard  bargains  (be  this  a  venial 
■offence  I)  with  English  and  German  publishers.  Nietzsche 
distrusted  him,  and  would  enter  into  no  dealings  with  the  man 
whose  services  to  others  he  thought  were  little  better  than 
huntings  on  his  own  account.  Tischcndorf,  his  yet  more 
renowned  rival,  who  had  examined  and  judged  two  hundre 
Greek  manuscripts  dating  from  before  the  ninth  century, 
achievement  without  parallel, — was  *  a  small,  rather  bent  figarfr=3 
with  fresh  rosy  cheeks  and  curly  black  hair,'  a  study  ii 
character,  much  more  complex  than  Dindorf,  *  cunning  am 
diplomatic,  fanatical,  frivolous,  ever  so  sharpsighted  in  bis  ow:— : 
department,  painfully  exact  in  publication,  vain  beyond 
bounds,  gree<ly  of  gain,  defensor  Jidei,  a  courtier,  and  a  spect 
lator  in  the  book-market.*  Verily,  as  Nietzsche  observes,  * 
versatile  soul.'  He  inspired  students  with  his  own  passion  U 
palaeography,  though  pursuing  no  system ;  and  his  lectun 
again  remarks  the  satirist,  might  have  been  dubbed  '  Ttschei 
dorfs  Life  and  Kxperience.'  Nietzsche,  however,  folio 
them  with  steady  enthusiasm.  His  Thcognis  had  won 
applause  of  Hitschl  and  Dindorf;  be  wrote  on  the  *  sources 
Suidas'  and  the  'catalogues  of  Aristotle,'  and  was  led  by 
happy  chance  to  the  question  of  the  materials  employed  I 
Diogenes  Laertius  in  his  *  Lives  of  the  Philosophers.*  / 
this  sound  and  careful  work  may  be  taken  as  evidence  t) 
Nietzsche  was  no  more  threatened  witli  insanity  than  anotb^ 
Leipzig  student.  His  larger  views,  derived  Irom  Scbopenhai 
and  now  moulding  themselves  in  the  aphoristic  lorms 
Emerson,   whom   he  thought  a  master   of    prose,   though   tl:»e 

yuWed  his  imngination,  did  not  throw  him  off  his  balacs<V 
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So  mach  is  clear  Troin  tetters  and  (]r>cuinont<  of  this  time.  A 
change,  indec^d,  wns  approaching;  the  first  signnl  of  which  sent 
liim,  in  1^67,  to  Naumburg  in  the  uniform  of  a  military 
conscript. 

Nietzsche  was  a  tall  fellow,  well  set  up,  of  the  same  height 
»«  Goethe,    with  dark  earnest  e^es,  which    German    erudition 
liad  dimmed   before  their  time.     As  learned  men  will  do,  he 
cre  spectacles    of   a  less  powerful    kind    than    befitted    him  ; 
vet   he    had    been    exempted    from    service    antil    the    regula- 
lt«n    was    altered  ;     and    with   glasses    No.    8,   the    student    of 
<Suidas  discovered   that  he    must   join    the    field-artillery.     He 
could  ride  ;  it  does  not  appear  whether  he  could  shoot.     And 
^aamburg  was  his  home.      But  admirably  as  he  went  about 
tiis  fresh  duties,   there   was,   he  could  not  help  saying,  some- 
thing  absurd    in    the     sight    of  a    cannoneer    perched     on     a 
Joint-stool  in  n  barrack-room,  plunged  in  thoughts  of    Demo- 
critos — that  'great  heathen'  was  now  the  subject  of  his  classic 
resding — and    intent  on  'overcoming    negation    by    negation,* 
the  modern  problem  which,  as  a  figure  of  black  care,  sits  behind 
*TWT  horseman  nowadays.     He  had  promised  his  dying  aunt 
H.r>sn)ie  not   to   unsettle    his    sister's    religious    convictions    by 
'alking  about  Schopenhauer.     And  the  other  artillerymen   did 
•iot  aifect    Democritus    or    Attic    inscriptions.      An    immense 
enterprise    began  to   solicit    him,   the    history   of   *  studies    in 
literature,'  trcateil   with  philosophic  largeness,  or  *  the   relation 
*hich  learning  bears  to  genius,' — to    illustrate    by  a   concrete 
^Umple  (perhaps  the  most  striking  one  could  suggest)  what  is 
^ue  kinship,  or  the  contrast,  between  men  like  Tisnhendorf  and 
'•l*  writers  of  that  New  Testament  with  the  Sinaitic  recension  of 
^MchTischcndorrsname  will  be  for  ever  associated?     Nietzsche 
"icld  that    it    was    the    relation    known    to  mathematicians   as 
llTrrsc  proportion.'      The    scholar,  the    critic,  the  pedant, — 
*ypes  which  he  knew  so  well, — how  dissect  and  explain  them 
On  the  sombre  world-system    of   Schopenhauer?     The  subject 
bid  its  fascinations.     But  his  artillery-horse  was  neighing  for 
<^un  ;  and   in   suddenly  leaping  on  that  fiery  beast,  the   philo- 
sopher met   with  an  accident  that  nearly  co»t  him  his  life.      He 
•jwl  injured  two  muscles  of  the  chest;  fever  ensued,  an  opera- 
tion seemed   necessary  ;    and  tlmugh  the    tvound    healed,  after 
*'e  months  of  suffering,  without  aid  from  the  knife,  military 
•Wtfice    was,   for  the  present,  at  an    end.       Nietzsche    enjoyed 
^»lf  a  year's  respite  from  duty;  he  was  *  alone  with  himself.* 
*^  this  interval,  he   was    busy  with    the   considerations  which 
viToroed  him  from  what  may  be  called  the  German  fanaticism 
^^  pliilology,  as  a  similar  period  at  Bonn  had  seen  Vv\u\  Vi\fc^V&. 
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his  moorings  and  leave  the  orthodox  creed  behind  him.     Now, 
too,  he  made  WagncrV  acquaintance.     And  at  Christmas  18^ 
to  the  joj  and  wonder  of  his  home-circle,  Fritz,  who  was  onW 
just    turne<l    twenty-four,  learned    that,    thanks   to    Ritschl,  he 
had  been  appointed  Professor  of  Classical  Philolog-y  ^t  Basle* 
The  distinction  flattere<l  him,  though  the  accompanving  stipend 
was  Spartan,  not  exceeding  120/,  a  year — -an  income  which  his 
aunt  Rosalie's  legacy  enabled  him  to  round  off  somewhat  nigr^ 
to  his  liking. 

Here  the  story  in  detail  of  Nietzsche*s  life  may  be  suspead«A 
until  its  second  volume  sees  the  light.  Henceforward,  01&- 
judgment  of  the  man  need  not  depend  on  brief  and  fn^^ 
mootnry  records;  from  the  year  1869  his  compositions  wer 
almost  unbroken,  though  the  6rst,  which  is  a  key  c 
all  that  followed,  did  not  appear  until  1872.  It  was  calli 
'The  Birth  of  Tragedy  from  the  Spirit  of  Music'  la 
preface  subsequently  published,  the  author,  whose  style  hi 
in  the  meantime  undergone  a  complete  transformation,  bi 
usobserve  that  *  behind  this  questionable  book  lay  a  problem 
the  first  rank  and  enticement,  but  likewise  a  deep  person 
interest/  While,  he  continues,  the  thunder  of  the  battle 
Worth  went  echoing  over  Europe,  there  sat  in  an  Alpine  noQ» 
sorely  perplexed  and  puzzled,  an  enigmatical  person  who  w 
anxious  to  write  down  his  thoughts  concerning  the  old  Greettca 
Not  many  weeks  later,  he  found  himself  under  the  walls  < 
Metz,  still  plagued  with  the  note  of  interrogation  which  he  h  xs 
set  against  Hellenic  '  blithcness '  (Heiterkeit)  and  its  true  reX  J 
tion  to  their  art.  At  length,  in  that  month  so  full  of  susppr»« 
when  peace  was  being  debated,  he  too  found  a  sort  of  peacr* 
and  during  his  long  convalescence  from  an  illness  contracted  11 
the  French  campaigns,  he  saw  ancient  Tragedy  rising  out  of  d" 
genius  of  Music.  Had  then  the  (ireeks  need  of  tragedy?  !■ 
asked, — they,  the  sprightliest  race  under  heaven,  need  of  angui** 
and  the  burden  of  sorrow  beneath  which  man  sinks  do^' 
into  the  deeps  and  is  seen  no  more?  Surely,  here  op^*"* 
before  us,  he  said,  the  problem  which  Schopenhauer  tx^ 
revealed  to  our  modern  consciousness, — the  value  of  exister**^ 
and  the  meaning  of  Pessimism.  So  it  appeare<l  to  Nietzsct* 
then;  but  sixteen  years  afterwards,  in  this  very  preface,  t»* 
cuuld  say  that  it  was  the  primary  question  of  science  itself  up*'** 
which  he  had  lighted. 

F«>r  an  English  reader,  probably  the  speediest  way  io^** 
this  fine  suggestive  essay,  would  be  through  Walter  Put<?^* 
meditations  on  *  Dionysus,  the  spiritual  form  of  fire  a-O*! 
dew f*  on  the  ^Bacchanals'  oC  F.uripides,  the  myth  of  Demc**J 
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tnd  Persephone,  and  the  romantic  elements — so  he  terms 
them- — in  Hellenic  religion.  But  Nietzsche  takes  a  grander 
•weep.  Whether  his  conclusions  will  bear  the  weight  which 
be  has  laid  upon  them,  is  a  question  for  critics, — yet, 
ssiQTpdlv.  not  for  critics  of  the  low  and  grovelling  kind 
which  crawls  with  the  serpent  on  its  belly  and  bites  the  dust  of 
learning'.  It  is  hig-hly  significant  that  his  great  monumental 
work,  *  Thus  Spake  Zaratbustra/  was  in  Nietzsche's  plans  but  a 
prelude  to  one  still  greater, the  title  of  which  should  bo  'Diony- 
sus, a  Philosophy  of  Eternal  Recurrence.'  And  while  many 
hsve  suspected  that  in  his  frequent  prologues, — all  so  lively  and 
graceful, — no  less  than  during  the  process  of  manipulation  by 
which  he  re-wrought  his  volumes, — this  author  was  fond  of 
intwlating  views  and  putting  forward  a  consistency  never 
sttained  by  him,  certain  it  is  that  in  *  The  Hirtb  of  Tragedy  * 
we  inay  discern  *  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thought,  which 
gave  it  surmised  shape/  Nay,  nor  quite  unbodied  ;  there  is 
much  expressive  delineation,  if  also  the  confusing  influence  of 
*pri'!nmuTe,  too  green  and  sallow  growths  of  life/  which  hindered 
the  language  of  its  clearness. 

Xiptzsche  had,  in  this  first  attempt,  copied  the  Romantic 
ichoul, — Heine,  Wagner,  and  his  prophet  Schopenhauer.  He 
'Btelled  in  imagery,  and  spoke  as  to  the  initiatetl,  furnishing  a 
carious  contrast  to  that  light  and  rapid  movement  which  was 
Alterwards  to  give  his  thoughts  wings  and  to  lift  them  into 
(^ifudless  ether.  His  grasp  of  the  whole  Greek  literature  is 
^Mlerty,  But  even  more  remarkable  is  the  insight  which 
leads  him  to  deal  with  it  as  a  symlxd  and  expression  of  that 
^inplci  world  which  we  know  as  the  life  of  the  Greeks.  He 
*wibcm  in  the  presence  of  primeval  Xature,  struggling  with 
the  huge  and  terrible  powers  they  were  bound  to  tame  if  they 
J^Otild  not  perish.  Profoundly  observant  of  the  recurring  cycles 
^D  their  civilization,  he  goes  beyond  Pater  and  the  folk-lore 
""htch  is  content  to  deduce  the  Kleusinian  mysteries  from  corn 
^Uii  wine.  He  sees  in  them  a  philosophy  encompassing  all  the 
"^Jjthologies ; — Titans  and  Olympians;  Dionysus  the  ecstatic 
<*^t^,  and  the  Dorian  Apollo,  lord  of  measure ;  he  opposes  to 
"»ns  Socrates  the  cool  reasoncr,  the  man  of  theory,  with  his 
^wd  of  disciples  fed  upon  abstractions,  but  fatal  to  the  un- 
^•cious  Hellenic  spirit,  which  had  dreamt  its  noblest  dreams, 
*y,  snd  realized  them  in  bronze  and  marble,  in  music  and 
'|*erh,  in  polity  and  action,  before  the  age  of  Plato,  destined 
^this  too  surely  was,  to  run  down  in  decadence  and  bring 
'onh  Callimachus  and  the  Alexandrians.  It  is  a  fruitful,  far- 
'^•cbing  theme.     We  may  boldly  pronounce  l\iftX.  U  ?\\\ft^  >>ev«j 
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mind  and  fired  the  imagination  uf  this  deep  thinker,  until  i 
vastness  proved   too   much    for  him.     Neither,  bs  we   ore  c» 
pellcd  to  maintain,  did  he  resolve  his  prohlem  aright;   the  fau 
however,  laj  in  those  who  taught  him, — in   Kant,  iu  Schope 
hauer,  in  the  Gertnan  philosophy   which   has  set  out  from 
suicidal  Unreason  rather  than  from  fact  and  Aristotle.     Let 
honour  the  man  whose  eyes   arc  open  to   so  large  n   prospe 
though   he   cannot  draw  the  map  of  its  pathways  correctly, 
guide  us  in  our  travelling  over  it.     The  scope  and  meaning 
Greek  tragedv,   which   involves  Greek  religion,  and   put*    ^b.i 
most    searching    f^uestions    to   philosophies    old   and   new,  c: 
never  be  truly  perceived  except  w«  take  into  account  the  poxxil 
of  sight  whereat  Nietzsche  has  placed  us. 

This  ^mystic  mcrnad  soul,'  whose  utterances  challe^^;^c^d 
an  attention  they  did  nut  for  some  years  win,  was  origiaat 
rather  in  temperament  than  in  theory,  and  most  of  alt  M.n 
manner.  Transplanted  from  the  still  Lutheran  air  nndclima£^, 
to  which  Pictisrn  gave  a  warm  touch,  behold  it  shivering  in  tfcx^ 
Nova  Zambia  where  life  was  turned  to  ice  under  IvanTs  drea»"J 
disenchantments.  Reason,  made  suddenly  aware  of  its  n^^'  ° 
impotence, — so  Nietzsche  felt, — would  drive  thoughtful  nn^"  ^ 
towards  the  wilderness  in  which,  for  example,  Heinrlch  t( 
Klcist  had  done  himself  to  death.  How  could  they  leu 
resignation?  Where  find  hope?  Did  any  power  exist  mo 
primitive  than  Reason,  deeper  down  in  the  world^s  foundation! 
and,  so  to  speak,  aboriginal,  beyond  the  predicates  whicl^^ 
according  to  the  shadowy  teaching  of  Konigsbcrg,  man  had  laii 
upon  the  unknown  and  thereby  taken  the  mirage  lor  an  authenti< 
vision?  Ves,  beyond  Reason  there  was  Life, — the  Will,  a 
Schopenhauer  aflirmed, — an  ever-recurring  instinct  or  effbr 
towards  existence,  which,  like  some  Ocean  p«)uring  out  on  af 
sides  countless  torrents  and  cataracts,  rushed  into  the  million 
upon  millions  of  individuals,  and  swept  forward  witli  them  inl 
the  future.  Not,  indeed,  as  Shelley  sings,  *  One  spirit's  plasti 
stress*  compels  these  successions  in  take  forms  so  lovely  or  s 
terrible; — *spirit,'  like  'reason,'  which  implies  design,  or 
least  system,  is  man  s  device,  and  the  primal  instinct  remai 
for  ever  blind, — instinct  signifies  blindness.  Yet  we  seem 
observe  an  art  In  the  world,  tragic  enough,  since  it  must 
down  to  Hades  with  ourselves  whom  it  has  entbraiietl  a 
comforted.  When  we  know  this  secret, — the  burden  of 
music,  painting,  speech,  and  song  which  bring  us  rest — we  h 
no  more  to  leain;  sorrow  passes  into  Nirvana,  the  denia 
life  familiar  lo  ascetics  Eastera  and  Western  ;  *  the  whee 
izion  ftands  still,'  and  evil  ts  overcome.    Such  was  the  d«»cl^ 
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rrowed  from  invstics  by  the  recluse  of  Trankfort  in  heal  the 
despair  which   Kant's  *  Critique*  had   brought  I'orth,  by  a  more 
y»rofountl    and  yet  poetical  resignation  !       It    is    the    merit   of 
Js' icizschc  to  have  turned  these  sombre  lights  on    the  men  of 
tlellas,  over  whose  bright   heaven  the   shadows  might  seem  to 
j>2]M6  tike  translucent   clouds.     Music   meant  so  much  to  them  ; 
And    all   the    soothing,    elevating    arts    sprang    out    of   it.     To 
rnodcrn    loungers  at  the   play   and   the  opera,  what  is  tragedy 
sa.ve  a  sensation^  or  a  stimulant  which  they  take  fur  its  bitter- 
ness, and    which^  intellectually,   is   no   more  than  a  pastime? 
The  Greek  tragedy  was  infinitely  more, — did  we  term  it  even, 
I  in    Goethe's    well-worn    phrase,    the    *  Religion    ol'    Sorrow/ 
its  Prometheus    and  Ajax,   its    Antigone    and    Cassandra,    its 
CKdipus   upon   whom  all  the  griefs  of  the  world    had    come, 
might  bear  us  out.      Was  it  not,  however,  from  first  to  last,  the 
service  of  Dionysus,  beginning  with  those  ecstatic  dithyrambs  in 
which  the  music  overpowered  the  human  syllables,  and   ending 
— for  that  was,  truly,  the   end   of  it  all — with    Euripides,   the 
too  domestic,  argumentative,  sentiment-mongering  poet,  and  his 
unavailing  recantation  in  the  *  Bacchanals'  ? 

VVhat,   then,  was  Dionysus?     A  power  excelling  the  vine- 

■pirit  and    far  more   ancient, —  he  was   the  '  Will   to   live,*  that 

oairush  of  energy  which,  in  creatures  so  impressionable  as  the 

Gretiks,  was   at  once    motion    and    emotion, — frenzied    music, 

surrender    to  impulse,    ecstasy,    as    we    have    named    it     The 

^^'^iginal     tragedy     is    the    Chorus.       When    the    god    appears, 

*Jra.i|]a    begins;    and,    as    the    interchange    of    choral    worship 

**^veh»pes  into   narrative,  Apollo,  with    his   measured    iambics 

^*>«l  art  of  reason,  charms  the  wild  rage  until   it  is  purified  and 

'''"Ught  under  law.      When   reason  degenerates  intu  reasoning* 

•"^fid  the   myth  and   the   chorus    become  a  stage  decoration    for 

■       ^"phists  to  argue  and  wrangle  in   front  of  it,  Dionysus  vanishes 

H*^^ay  ;  it  is  an  age  of  decline,  and  life  sinks  down  to  literature, 

H**^*ke-belic\*e,    commonplace.      Instead    of   heroic    resignation, 

^v^^nter   upon   the  stage  commercial   optimism,   bourgeois   virtue, 

^B  V**^   greatest  happiness   of   the    greatest    numt>cr,    Kpicurus    or 

2 -^etitham,  and   science   as  saving  truth, — ^  the  Truth,*  in  spite 

^1    all    the   Humes,  Kants,  and  Berkelcys   that  ever  proved  its 

I       'iollowness. 

^H  ^^ucb  was  the  counterblast  to  modern  civilization  wherewith 
^^  •*^ieiK8che  began  his  career.  With  no  uncertain  sound  be 
pleaded  for  life  against  abstractions;  for  the  philosophical 
**^cessity  of  suffering  against  doctrines  which  would  abolish 
l**4n  and  bring  in  a  Republic  of  all  the  pleasures;  for 
*c|t0owlcdgment  of  facts  against  the   pedantry   o(  \iToteiw«%-, 
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and  for  a  largeness  of  life  that  could  not  exist  yrithnut  peri.A& 
encountered  and  tragedy  in  the  sequence.  He  spoke,  it  is  trc^e> 
of  resignation  ;  but  in  his  innermost  soul  he  did  not  mean  Vu 
He  was  far  from  resigned.  Had  he  been  so,  be  would  h;^^_ve 
kept  silence  in  public,  gone  on  with  his  *  Dcmocritus,*  and  let 
the  world  wag.  Instead  of  leading  the  vita  umOraiilis  wh^Sch 
befitted  resignation,  and  was  quite  easy  to  him  now  at  Basle^^^ig 
put  forwartl  his  *  Unseasonable  Reilections  '  on  Strauss,  Scho 
bauer,  and  Wagner,  on  the  abuse  of  History,  and  the  delusi 
which  went  by  the  name  of  German  culture.  We  find  in 
earlier  essays  a  resemblance  of  substance  nn  less  than  uf  fori 
Carlyle, — not  the  Carlyle  who  wrote  Carlylese,  and  whose  *  ^i^t. 
simism  was  an  undigested  dinner,'  as  Nietzsche  says,  but  the 
pensive  troubled  soul  at  Craigenputtock,  whose  thinking  aloLB.</it 
so  persuasive  and  his  modesty  unfeigned.  Nietzsche  had  th&  sbj 
ways  of  genius  when  he  began  ;  his  tone  was  impersonal,  not 
arrogant,  and  there  is  an  air  of  apology  in  his  humour.  But  bis 
arrows  draw  blood.  He  cannot  endure  that  a  *  Philistine  o^ 
culture,'  such  as  David  Strauss,  *an  impotent  fanatic,'  »-* 
Lichtenberg  would  say.  shall  announce  a  new  Keligic^"* 
and  talk  big  concerning  *our  faith.*  Still  less  can  Iv- 
feel  delighted  with  the  German  insensibility  to  ail  f 
forms  of  speech  and  behaviour.  They  have  grown  blin^  ^ 
in  the  presence  of  those  classic  Greeks  and  Hom'-ins  whou^-'^ 
they  amend  remorselessly, — he  has  an  eye  upon  Hindorf, — ""^^^n* 
while  from  the  French  they  borrow  just  enough  to  make  them-  ^^^a 
selves  a  laughing-stock  in  their  ill-fitting  attire.  Must  h^-^rT 
not  praise  Schopenhauer  all  the  more  that  such  a  one  coult^*  ' 
lead  his  independent  life,  and  restore  the  genuine  idea  ot-^ 
philosophy  (it  is  not  book-learning  but  practice  founded  or* 
insight),  amid  a  people  so  stupidly  dilettante  and  givcc*^ 
over  to  hearsay,— wretched  mimics  of  c\*erv  style  because  thej^*^ 
have  none  of  their  own  ?  With  them  learning  has  eaten  ou'  M^ 
the  substance  of  life;  the  Germans  have  no  feelings  except  ir*-* 
the  abstract ;  they  are  scholastics,  chamber-philosophers,  no 
cultivated  but  dictionaries  of  culture.  When  will  they  perceive" 
that  a  healthy  human  life  means  forgetfulness  of  the  too-insistentf 
the  infinite  past?  That  culture  is  a  universal  method,  a  ton»-« 
running  through  conduct  as  well  as  through  language,  and  tha^ 
the  only  test  of  genius,  about  which  they  write  volumes,  i^  ^ 
creation?  They  cram  their  young  men  with  histories,  phila::^  ^  ' 
Sophies,  criticisms,  until  at  twenty>five  the  unhappy  mortal  ^^ 
exclaim,  as  Faust  did,  that  they  see  they  can  know  nothing^^S^^i 
alies  i»t  erUht^  selection  has  become  impossible,  and  the  Un^K'^i* 
vcrsity,  which  was  to  train  them  for  life,  turns  out  mercanti  *~ 
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profeisorsy  journalists  without  principles,  and  Philistines  ac- 
quiinteU  with  every  literature,  but  sceptical  of  all  that  the 
'everyday  man*  cannot  jsrrind  into  proRt  or  amusement. 

It  i$  a  bitter  spirit  that  utters  these  home  truths.  Yet  not 
iltogelher  despairing:.  Nietzsche  said  afterwards  in  his  satirical 
mj,  *  It  will  be  remembered,  among  my  friends  at  least,  that 
t  nisbed  upon  this  modem  world  with  some  errors  and  over- 
estimates, but,  in  any  case,  as  a  hopeful  person/  He  had 
eiplalned  the  recoil  from  Epicurus,  which  he  found  among:  the 
more  gloomy  philosophers,  according-  to  his  Greek  principles ; 
it  betokened  a  *■  triumphant  fulness  of  life' ;  the  '  tragic  percep- 
tion' was  returning',  perhaps  in  Goethe,  but  surely  in  Wag^ner's 
DiiMiTsian  strain,  the  music  of  the  Future.  That  wonderful  man 
combined  in  his  works  motion  and  emotion,  the  chorus  with 
the  heroic  narratire,  the  legendary  myth  and  the  incentive  to 
action  which  should  shame  the  past.  The  years  from  1870 
led  up  to  Wagner's  high  noon,  celebrated  in  tender  yet  incisive 
laaguage  by  his  lately-found  friend  on  that  day  oi  days  when 
the  theatre — we  had  almost  said  the  temple — at  Bayreuth  was 
fottnded.     Listen  to  this  exquisite  praise  : — 

*Tbere  is  a  musician,*  wF<\Ui  Nietzsche  in  1876,  *  who  beyond  any 
<itW  W  the  secret  of  findiog  tones  peculiar  to  suffering  and  tor- 
OMBtod  souls ;  nay,  to  dumb  misery  itself  he  loudft  a  voiue.  None 
ttB  oqoal  him  in  tbo  colours  of  a  late  autumn,  tho  indescribably 
pitbetic  happincAS  of  a  lofit,  an  utterly  last,  and  all  too  brief  onjoy- 
Wot;  he  knovs  a  sound  for  those  secret-haunteJ  laiduights  of  the 
,  Mil  then  cause  and  effect  eeem  to  have  gone  aeuuder,  and  at  any 
ttnrat  some  reality  may  spring  out  of  nothing.  .  .  .  Ho  draws  hu 
*Moarcc«  oat  of  the  drained  goblet,  where  the  bitt«re8fc  drops  have 
art  St  last  with  the  sweetest.  .  .  .  His  character  loves  largo  walls 
*od aitJacioas  &eeco;  but  his  spirit— he  knows  not  this — likes  best 
to  nt  in  the  corner  of  mined  houses,  and  there  hidden,  paints  his 
^■^sttrpieeea,  all  short,  often  but  a  single  meaanre.  ...  I  admire 
^tgber  always  when  ho  acts  himself  to  music' 

And  even  after  Nietzsche  had  renounced  him,  listen  to  this: — 

'Apart  from  Wagner  tho  magnetiser,  the  fresoo-paanter,  there  14 
tiQ  •  Wagner  that  sets  into  his  works  little  jewels,  our  great 
oiduicholy  musician,  abonnding  in  flushes,  delicacies,  words  of 
tOBifort  in  which  no  one  had  gone  before  him,  the  master  of  the 
iMia  belonging  to  a  sad  and  comatose  happiness.  .  .  .  His  wealth 
<>f  cdeors,  of  dcmi-tints,  cf  the  mysteries  of  vanishing  light  spoila 
OS  to  such  a  degrco  that  almost  all  other  mtisiciana  seem  too  robust 
afttf  hiia.' 

Panegyric  larger   than    this  who  could   imagine?     Vet   the 
bestowed   so   lavishly  at   Bayreuth  was  a  leare-taking ; 

and 
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and  Nietzsche  turned  his  back  at  once  on  bis  xnuiiciai 
his  philosopher  when  he  hnd  beclouded  them  with  in 
Open  his  volume  which  bears  the  significant  name  of'. 
Science/  and  read  there  how  In  the  years  between  I87i 
1^81  the  disciple,  passing  through  a  long  valley  of  desol 
—  illness,  solitude,  and  numberless  griefs  weighing  U] 
dangerously  unstable  temper, — was  carried  away  into  a  3 
that  Schopenhauer  tvould  have  assigned  to  lost  sod! 
change,  afflicting  and  obscure,  had  come  over  him  ;  ii 
suspicion,  the  unrest  of  a  spirit  walking  through  dry  \ 
and  a  seemingly  wide  cxpansi<m  of  mind, — all  which,  unt 
final  catastrophe,  were  qualities  which  marked  him  off 
his  fellows, — do  but  betray  the  rift  within  the  lute.  Nict2 
style  had  gained  ;  but  his  thoughts  became  incoherent 
never  afterwards  wrote  a  connected  book,  or  attempted  i 
compositions  a  logical  order.  From  bo>hoo<]  delightii 
the  sun,  he  would  now  live,  so  far  as  possible,  suh  dii>Oy 
the  open  sky,  and  by  preference  in  the  lofty  Swiss  vales 
Engadine.  At  Sils  Maria,  from  which  many  of  his  pagi 
dated,  he  pitched  his  nomad's  tent  during  the  years 
released  from  professorial  duties,  he  could  indulge  w: 
check  the  illusions  that  beset  him.  Alone  and  often  suff 
he  tost  his  self-control ;  the  sense  of  proportion  forsook 
life,  unrestrained  by  practical  obligations,  grew  to  be  a  i 
coloured,  capricious  fantasy,  a  thing  of  rapid  and  incoi 
lights,  governe<l,  if  at  all,  by  reminiscences  of  the  philo 
in  which  he  had  put  his  trust,  but  really  as  vague  in  t 
and  outline  as  any  dream.  Are,  then,  the  meditations 
mind  so  disordercti  worth  pursuing?  But  they  find  n 
in  the  Old  World  and  the  New ;  adherents  even  ar 
wanting;  and  the  questions  of  philosophical  scope  and  m 
to  which  they  lead  us  are,  in  fact,  the  supreme  questii 
our  time.      Who  can  overlook  them? 

Suspicion,  which  in  conduct  may  be  a  fault,  says  Niet 
is  in  philosophy  a  virtue,  and  its  name — how  well  we 
it? — is  criticism.  The  old  man  of  Kiinigsberg  has  t 
us  to  suspect,  not  one  truth  or  another,  but  every  trul 
cross-examine  and  denounce,  without  the  least  regard  U. 
timent  or  interest.  Nevertheless,  Kant,  who  proch 
theologians  bankrupt,  had  an  interest  of  his  own,  a  li 
respectable  one  as  became  so  unblemished  a  cbarocte 
was  the  Moral  Law,  the  eternal  'Thou  shalt*  which  1 
up  over  gods  and  men.  Schopenhauer,  too,  an  artist,  ii 
there  was  one,  had  a  moral  interest ;  he  preached  sym 
with  sulfering,  or,  as   it  has  since  been  christened  by  at 
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Ilallnn  hybrid,  with  *  altruism/ — the  duty  of  loving,  nntl  not 
liurtin^%  everv  creature  that  is  liable  to  pain.  Tbus,  nmiJ  the 
wreck  of  svfttenis  ami  religions,  the  absolute  law  of  Moraliiv 
itands  on  high  ;  good  and  bad  are  realities,  whatever  becomes 
of  *  Pore  Reason*  and  first  principles  in  the  old  dogmatic 
kingdom,  now  thought  \>y  Kant  and  his  followers  to  be  an 
'idol  of  the  theatre.*  But  suppose,  says  Nietzsche,  that  Kant 
were  illogical  and  Schopenhauer  a  Christian  malgrd  hti? 
Have  wc  lK>Uer  grounds  for  accepting  as  a  fixed  and  Anal 
ralae  the  term  *good'  than  our  ancestors  had  when  they 
Iwwcil  clown  before  the  term  *true*?  If  the  whole  scheme  of 
koowledgc  must  be  transferred  from  the  sign  absolute  to  the 
iifin  relative  (from  pltu  to  vaim$^  we  will  call  it),  why  should 
Morslity  plead  exemption?  All  that  we  see,  hear,  feel, 
or  judge,  has  fallen  under  the  laws  of  perspective ;  the 
centre  is  this  individual  man,  this  I,  this  complex  being  of  aims 
4ad  appetites,  mortal  but  wholly  self-regarding,  which  is  all  that 
pbfsiology  leaves  when  it  has  used  its  sharpest  instruments. 
What  is  my  law,  therefore,  in  the  struggle  from  which  I  can 
«Kspe  only  by  falling  into  the  abyss?  Ought  I  not  to  aim  at 
wrviring?  at  assimilating  from  my  neighbour  who  is,  in  fact, 
mv  enemy  ?  at  subduing  whatever  world  there  may  be  to  my 
ovQ  heightened  sense  of  existence?  Let  this  be  denominated 
tlw'Will  to  Power,' and  we  shall  have  made  an  end  of  the 
'categorical  imperative,*  as  well  as  of  the  gospel  of  sympathy. 

An  intelligible  doctrine,  it  must  be  admitted,  not  so  much 
insane  .19  immoral,  and  long  since  at  home  in  the  world.  Not 
on  this  score  will  Nietzsche  be  charged  with  an  unsound  mind, 
'or  Iwrtity  years,  perhaps  even  longer,  the  intuition  of  Life  as 
»n  atcntding  or  descending  process  had  filled  his  mental  vision  ; 
*ben  illness  came,  it  made  health  and  all  that  health  includes 
J«  more  desirable.  Construe  this  passion  now  in  the  light  of 
Darwin,  and  ask  whether  old  morality,  allowing  neither  of 
^iceptinn  nor  compromise,  stern  with  its  unchangeable  decrees, 
'~-Si  fracitu  iUabaiiir  orbis^ — will  favour  the  individual,  who 
<^not  look  for  recompense,  or  deem  that  he  shall  be  made 
Perfect,  in  a  Heaven  bevond  the  veil.     There  is  no  veil,  returns 

letzsche ;  the  only  world  we  know  is  that  immense  chaos — 
jor  he  will  not  so  much  as  term  it  a  system — of  activities, 
Uiitincts,  processes,  conflicting  with  one  another,  to  which  we 
^n  assign  no  beginning  or  end,  no  purpose,  final  cause,  or 
S&bbath  of  rest.  The  mind  itself  which  pedants  worship  is 
IkiC  a  device  to  preserve  the  organism;  there  can  be  no  such 
tbing  OS  disinterested  knowledge  or  an,  let  Schopenhauer  rave 
as  be  Mill  ai)out  Platonic  ideals;  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning. 
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unselfish  ethics  would  be  as  impossible  bs  to  the  iadiridual  who 
practUcd  them  they  must  be  unprofitable.  Vet, — we  msv 
argue, — sympathy  is  a  motive.  •!  grant  you/  replies  ib'e 
*  immoral  ist '  in  his  famous  tract  *  Beyond  Good  and  Evil/ 
'sympathy  does  exist,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  it  means ;— it  is 
the  slave-morality,  the  system  of  the  herd,  on  which  modem 
democracy  is  founded.' 

Let    us    pause    awhile   to    take   breath.       These    tremendoui 

invectives  against  all   that   Christians  hold   sacred,  cannot  be 

reail  without  an  uneasy  feeling  that  they  do,  perhaps,  give  form 

and  impetus  to  what  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  describes  as  'the  linei 

of  tacit   opinion,'  upon  which  many  shape  their  lives,  though 

comparatively   few   would  defend   them,  even  when   the  doors 

were   shut.      Morality  is   law,  and  law  is  a  limit;   how  might 

mankind  fulfil  its  destiny,  were  limits  abolished  ?     And  what  is 

its  ilcstiny?     Here  Nietzsche  reveals  the  purpose  which  he  has 

had    in    view   all    along.     Mankind,    he    would    sav,    has  one 

supreme  task, — not  a  moral  duty,  but  a  physiological  neccssiir, 

— to  produce  the  *  overman.*     Docs   not   Emerson   talk  of  tbf 

•oversoul'?     Now,  the  *  overman  '  is  the  next   high  opparition 

of  greatness,  in  will,  mind,  and  body,  who  shall   be  to  us  what 

we  at  our  best  arc  to  the  ape  and  the  tiger.     He  will  frame  bis 

i-onduct    upon    a    law    by    no   means    resembling    the    pact  of 

equality,  now  dear  to  Constitution-mongers.      And  if  we  wouM 

behold    him    in    a    parable,    we   must  read,    with  astonishment 

and   pain,  yet,  says  its    author,  with   reverence,   '  Thus  Spake 

SSarathostra.' 

Before  we  turn  to  that  extraordinary  prose-poem,  a  word   O^ 
the  style  adopted  by  its  author  will    be  requisite.     Nietzsct^^ 
says  of  himself  that  like  his  iirst  master,  Schopenhauer,  he  v^^ 
nn  accident,  or  luaus  nattirw,  among  the  Germans.     And  Irt*  v 
so.     Though  we  should  demur  to  his  sweeping  dictum,  that  *  ^^^ 
our  side  of  the  Khine,  clearness  is  an  objection  and   logic 
disproof,*  no  one  will  ascribe,  even  to  Goethe  or   Lessing, 
genius  for  epigram.     The  very  syllables  of  German  are  hea"*'Jj 
with  an   unknowable  content, — perhaps    the  *  thing   in   itseJ'. 
which   Kant    was   always  feeling  under  him    but    could  neV^'' 
divest    of    its     *  hulls.'       '  The     line,     too,     labours,    and     il^^ 
wor<ls    move    slow,' — how    slow,   they    shall    testify    who    ha*^ 
given   their  da}s  and  nights    to   Jean   Paul !     German    prase 
literature  is  a  succession  of  ploughed  Relds  after  steady  rain,  a 
clay  that  sticks  to  one's  boots,  a  boundless  expanse  of  ideas  in 
their  primitive  and  chaotic  stage,  where  the  mind  welters  and 
discrimination    is    beyond     man's    feeble    power.      But    this, 
certainly  not  too  sane,  philosopher,  who  could  not  write  a  book, 

was. 
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was,  to  repeat  his  well-warranted  self-praise.  Master  of  the 
Sentences — if  only  they  were  nni  too  in:my  !  As  a  boy,  he  read 
Sallust  and  felt  the  epigram  rising  to  his  lips  ;  later  on,  with 
ardoar  and  delight  he  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Montaigne 
— the  incomparable  Frenchman  in  whom  life  overflows  and 
genins  rules  like  a  spirit; — then  he  knocked  eagerly  at  every 
door  behind  which  sal  the  Pascals,  the  La  Bruybres,  the  La 
AOQchefoucauIds,  elaborating  their  golden  tapestries  ;  and,  with 
a  jadgmcnt  that  commands  his  own  work,  he  preferred  the 
'weight  of  Thucydides  even  Ui  the  grace  of  Plato  ;  while  in 
l~]oracc  the  high  relief  of  single  expressions^  the  camco-tikc 
perfection  and  delicacy  of  certain  *  Odes,'  seejned  to  him  the 
finest  achievement  to  which  language  had  ever  attained.  He 
'Vfts  now  far  from  the  Romantic  School  ;  by  conviction  he  had 
l>ecome  a  classic,  enamoured  of  the  French  seventeenth  century. 
■  If  we  convalescents  need  an  art/ — he  is  speaking  of  music,  but 
had  in  view  the  music  of  words  no  less  than  of  scales  and 
initroments, — *  it  is  another  art,  an  ironical,  easy,  fugitive, 
<Jitinely  untrammelled,  divinely  artificial  art  which,  like  a  pure 
flune,  blazes  forth  in  an  unclouded  heaven.*  This  was  that 
'  <iflicate  tongue  for  all  good  things'  which  recovery  from  the 
Romantic  sickness  gave  him, — *  a  second  and  more  dangerous 
innocence  in  pleasure, — more  childlike,  and  a  hundred  times 
*Dore  refined,  than  one  had  ever  been  before.*  Dionysus  lends 
^citasy,  but  Apollo  rhvthm  ;  and  these  make  the  artist.  Shall 
pot  appearances  learn  to  display  their  beauty  and  hide  what 
IS  hateful,  since  appearances  are  all  that  the  mind  can  call 
iUown? 

The   pursuit   of    *  Truth    in    the   abstract '    being    therefore 

*Uatloncd,  naught  remains  except  *  my  truth,'  the  world  as  it 

^*^»  within  my  horizon  ;  let   me  deal  with   it  as  a  landscape- 

PUQier,  and,  if  I  hare  the  gift,  unroll  before  me  a  sky  transparent 

^  glass,  with  pure  lines  of  light,  and  snows  untrodden  upon 

^le  mountain    ranges,   above  which    the  stars    shall    rise,   and 

**i<inight  at  length  keep  watch  for  me.     Books  shall  feed  life, 

'V'l  quench  the  fire,  and  a  godlike  sleep  sink  all  the  past  I  do 

^iwlove  into  oblivion.      It  is  the  poet's  dream.     And  Lucretius, 

'bo*dcnied  divinely  the  Divine,'  might  have  dreamt  it  in  his 

*«/,  for  it  holds  of  Epicurus  and  the  garden.      Vet,  if  we  will 

p»e  ear  to  Nietzsche,  that  Greek  to  whom   the  gods  were  but 

^noonil   forms  of  crystal,   not   regarding   men,   was  himself  a 

<l«aaent, — Epicurus    was    the  '  evening    red '    which   comes  at 

iQ&dowii,  he  says  in  a  happy  metaphor.     Nietxsche,  resolved  to 

lie  free  as  air,  supremely  selfish,  with  an  arrogance  bor<lering 

mania, — perhaps  a  fo 
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own  thought  equal  to  Nnjwleon  or  any  other  monstrous  »pll~" 
worshipper,  had  ihe  choice  eternally  presented  to  all  such ;  W  ^ 
must  conquer  the  world  or  retire  from  it.  But  on  crowds  an^-^ 
assemblies  he  coutd  make  as  little  impression  as  Goethe,  wbos. 
one  attempt  at  public  speaking  silenced  him  for  ever.  Tb 
alternative  was  solitude,  lonely  wandering  or  long  moods  ii 
convalescence, — a  hermit-life,  almost  in  poverty,  without  tie 
domestic,  wife  or  children,  or  more  than  the  chance  disciple  t 
whom,  when  his  eyes  failed,  he  might  dictate  sharp  and  biti 
sayings,  that  came  and  went  like  ilashes  of  lightning.  H 
remembered  how  Caesar,  the  famous  epileptic,  overcame  hi 
disease  by  infinite  marches,  barebeadcHl  under  the  sun  ;  an 
dreading  fresh  attacks  of  a  not  unlike  description,  \ietzsct^k— 
took  staH'  in  band,  travelled  up  and  down  Italy,  was  now 
Sorrento  and  again  at  Venice, — he  loved  the  Piazza  of  St,  M 
on  a  bright  forenoon,  as  favourable  to  his  incessant  musing. 


went  often  to  the  Lake  of  Sils,  *  six  thousand  feet  above  the  sezi- 
levcl,  and  oh,  how  high  above  the  thought  of  man  !*  he  exclaim  i 
then  would  be  found  at  Nice  or  Santa  IMargherita,  every wbe?  wo 
a  ghost,  sometimes  hurrying  as  on  a  momentous  errand  to  ctic 
world  at  large,  often  like  the  melancholy  Jacques,  lying  prone 
■by  stilt  waters,  or  6ngering  his  tablets  and  hastily  dashing 
upon  them  words  far  more  vivid,  so  be  would  say,  tUaa 
were  conceivable  within  closed  walls. 

Here  are  tokens  of  a  'noble  mind  overthrown.'  But  bow 
suggestive  that  this  a.x\jiTc\n&i  par  exceliencCy  o^  rebel  to  custom 
and  precedent,  should  have  fled  by  instinct  from  theGurcnan 
ways,  hating  the  word  of  command  given  in  Prussian,  the 
professor*s  pride,  the  babble  of  newspapers,  ^  the  cloud  and 
the  drunkenness*  of  his  folk,  y^nji  in  serviCutem  natttf  yet  oal}' 
to  take  refuge  with  the  ascetic  ideals  which  Europe  has,  in 
the  name  of  enlightenment,  discarded!  Once,  with  some  iiiti' 
mate  reference,  so  it  would  appear,  to  his  own  dark  genius,  he 
speaks  of  the  *  witch's  cup'  as  '  mingled  of  pleasure  andcrurlty> 
— a  philtre  that  no  man  in  his  senses  would  drink,  but  praiied 
by  certain  moderns.  Did  Nietzsche,  la  those  too  frequent 
dreams,  taste  of  it?  The  question  is  so  for  important, — if.  »* 
we  think,  this  man  will  have  followers, — inasmuch  as  the  *  Will 
to  Power*  manifested  throughout  his  writings,  and  the  sacrific** 
■of  the  multitude  to  some  few  sovereign  spirits,  might  bring  «'"*** 
it  such  a  relapse  into  bard  Paganism  as  we  have  remail^ 
symptoms  of  lately.  Passing  judgment  on  the  Socialist  Sute, 
always  detestable  to  him,  Nietzsche  reprobates  it  as  reaction  an<l 
the  heir  of  ancient  despots;  rightly,  perchance  ;  but  cnuld  (bcrt 
be  reaction  so  complete  as  that  which  for  Christ  would  suh&li 


I 


tote  Tiberius?  And  nothing  less  than  Imperial  Rome,  in  its 
tiejday  of  pr^Fterhuman  sport,  is  the  pattern  of  these  fierce 
S.maginings.  VVe  arc  not  aware  that  Nietszche  had  done  a 
wngle  unkind  deed  in  his  life;  what  wc  know  of  him  indicates 
«*T&TC  sensibility  to  suffering  ;  and  the  sermons  against  sympathy 
1  n  which  he  is  so  exuberant,  betray  rather  the  too  easily  moved 
Iseart  than  a  Roman  tyrant's  lack  of  feeling;.  But  though 
At  were    a    diseased    mind   that   prompted    his   allegory  of  the 

*  Uaghing  Hon/  a  creature  JcJighting  to  give  pain,  the  doctrine 
nsj  still  bo  infectious;  and  ascetic  self-deniata  wilt  not  take 
^tray  the  danger. 

'Beyoml  (xood  and  Evil  *  is  a  name  which  gives  us  pause. 
Translated,  the  meaning,  it  has  been  asserted,  is  Darwin  made 
c^ODsistent  with  himself,  or  physiology  the  test  of  morals, 
■tlitherto,  the  standard  of  human  progress,  and,  as  even  scientific 
Tnen  were  wont  to  tell  us,  its  chief  instrument,  was  moral  good ; 
^fitness  the  late  Professor  Huxley,  where  in  his  Romanes 
Lecture  he  afBrms  that 

*  the  prtictico  of  wliat  we  call  goodness  or  virtue  iuvolves  a  course 
of  oondnct  which,  in  all  respeets,  is  opposed  to  that  which  leails  to 
VQcoess  in  tlio  voRinic  ^trugglo  for  existence.  In  jdace  of  ruthlcBS 
ablf-Aseertion  it  dumauik  self-re ^t mi ut ;  in  place  of  thnistiuj»  aside,  op 
treading  down,  all  com]K:titi)r.-;,  it  roq^niret;  that  tlic  iniUvidual  shall 
not  merely  respect,  but  ehall  liolp  his  fellows ;  it  a  iufluunco  is 
directed,  not  no  much  to  the  t>urvivul  of  the  Httost,  as  tu  the  tittiag  uf 
ftfi  many  lut  possible  to  survive.  It  ropudiatos  the  gluJiaturlal  theory 
of  oxiBteuce.' 


Now,  returns  Nietzsche,  I  do  not  deny  that  this  is  Christian 

doctrine, — of  course  it  is,  and  that  U  my  quarrel  with  it — but  is 

It  science?      Is  it  evolution,  whether  as  the  'Will   to  Live,*  or 

*he  *VViU  to  Power'?    And  in  the  democratic  State,  thus  walled 

'»>und  about  from  natural  selection,  can  the  result  be  anything 

out  a  levelling  down  of  all  to  mediocrity,  the  sacrifice  of  the 

toble  to  the  ignoble,  of  strength  to  weakness,  and  of  health  to 

^ending  on   the   sick?     Nature   weeds   out    of   her  garden    the 

feeble,   kills  the   unhealthy,  and  cherishes  the   vigorous.      But 

*>0r  sympathetic   treatment,  which    we   defend   as  moral,  turns 

civilization  to  a  lazar-house.       That  'artificial  world  within  the 

^smos,' — to  borrow  once  more  from  Professor  Huxley, ^—would 

U  be  possible  to  keep  it  long  upon  the  ascending  scale,  if  the 

Ipasl  fit  are  the  most  likely  to  be  'selected'  by  the  instinct,  or 

L        ^he  commandment,  of  sympathy?     *  Eras  are  to  be  measured  by 

I        tlieir  positive   poiver,'  remarks   Nietzsche    in   another  passage, 

^k    'snil    we    modern    men,    with    our     anxious     self-musing    and 

^B    brotherly   love,  our   virtues   of  labour,  unpretentiousncss,    fair- 


.^  aa 


(^  ^m  iUitUuAf  M  •  MMftrl  Urt  which  lew  wiB  fc 

^l«lU«i«|»*t     ^V»».M|4i^[*M   io  «  irerjr  eridcDt  dileau 
•^•W  JUM^MI  1^;^  NU*/«h/i  nrKummt.     Far  can  tbej  npfaold 
^nmmin'    mtmUijf^    wlM<n    ev(#lution    tncani  cluu^  "^^ 
lUr  irn^f  Iff  !((«   iiji/ifi   it  pvolulion?     And  would  a*rebt«^» 
»M»r«l))K    \m   HiiilliMlif  iiImi    tttati   the  vznedieol?     Either 
MMiil  lm(lt  IfNfli    Ut  iUp  i  UiUxlnw  principle   of  a   world   bej- 
Hmii',      iIim   III  ilftfilfd    *^mn\    in    iticU/  which,  as    NieU^^<^ 
Ittilill,  «rn«  liiviMilf'il    liv    IMnlci  nnd  wnmght  the  whole  mific!**'" 
Ill   llii'tH  'lUvi' ll.i«iiiliii' 1— HI-  wiih   liiin  ihcy   must  sail  a-^^fj, 
Mtf*l  iMhI  hpyoMil  Hid  tHi|KOptii)n  or  a  transcendent  gowl  ox  ^^}^ 
lltlii    ttiii    iHi<iili     Hhmn    iiiiiniHnt    and    immoral    forces    «l«^'''«| 
tit|tHlifl,      lltM  lhr»  tinpitftl  h.  ox|HTirnco;   Trofessor  Huile^.  a^ 
l»'Hi(,  hAK  doMO  %\\      •  ihnt  Cued  ,>rdrr  x^i  nature/  »nTs  he,  *  whi  Jcli 
•WUU  fttH-UI  dUti(||«id«<ition  upon  liir  track  of  immorality^y  « 

sure// 
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surrlr  as  it  sends  pUysical  disease  after  physical  trespasses.' 
ji.  ia  bonne  /leure !  Theologians  would  hai'e  an  easy  la.ftk  if 
they  could  alwavs  point  to  this  *  concomitant  variation'  between 
obedience  or  disobedience  to  the  mural  law  and  social  health. 
Hare  the}'  not,  since  the  day  when  that  mighty  drama  the 
*  Book  of  Job  '  was  written,  found  herein  rather  a  problem  than 
a  solution  of  their  diHiculties?  And  the  great  scandal  of  life  — 
hfts  it  ceased  to  be  'the  good  man  struggling  with  adversity  ' 
whom  no  god  seems  to  aid?  The  induction  was,  liowcvcr,  it 
will  be  said,  from  the  social  order,  not  from  individuals.  But 
<lo  we  walk  by  sight  or  by  faith  when  wc  insist  on  the  wickedness 
of  suicide,  the  immorality  of  all  lying  whatsoever,  the  obliga- 
tion of  keeping  alive  the  hopelessly  incurable,  and  other  more 
■acred  duties  that  cannot  be  dwelt  upon  here?  One  thing,  at 
all  events,  is  certain — we  have  not  derived  our  sense  of  ethics 
in  these  matters  from  the  struggle  for  existence,  or  the  laws  of 
evolution.  It  is,  simply,  a  Christian  inheritance.  Let  it  be 
weakened,  or  its  foundation  sought  in  mere  physiology*  and  it 
will  soon  become  suspect;  the  Mree  spirits*  of  whom  Nietzsche 
proclaims  himself  the  harbinger,  will  undertake  with  him  '  a 
transvaluation  of  all  values,*  and  setting  up  the  earthly  existence 
^  a  standard,  without  care  for  scientific  *  fictions'  of  an  order 
immutable  and  uniform,  will  recommend  every  man  to  measure 
"hat  is  good  by  the  advantage  it  brings  in  the  using.  To  sacri- 
^^^  oneself  on  behalf  of  the  social  order  will  then  be  thought 
^»  absurd  as  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  conscience'  sake.  It  is 
entirely  a  question  of  *  mights  not  rights,*  in  which  he  laughs 
^^t  wins.  To  Niet^tsche,  the  dominant  note  of  evolution  is 
Conquest' ;  and,  in  the  long  run,  it  Is  the  individual  that  con- 
*iUers  for  himself. 

But  may  there  not  be  races  of  conquerors?  Assuredly,  races 
**i  slaves  were  never  wanting.  And  how  can  their  moral  ideas 
'^  the  same?  Nurtured  on  classic  reminiscences,  and  alive  to 
^e  long  phenomena  which  now  unroll  themselves  before  us  in 
tgvptian  monuments  and  Assyrian  records, — to  the  '  mystic 
sublimity '  of  castes,  flowing  in  their  separate  channels  through 
^he  tracts  of  Indian  time, — this  enthusiast  for  systems  discredited 
*t*  our  day  would  bring  back  an  aristocracy  of  blood  to  with- 
^timd  universal  suffrage.  Iruc,  he  holds  a  patent  lf>r  genius, 
*hencesoever  sprung ;  but  genius  will  make  its  own  way,  pro- 
vided that  the  multitude  of  buofed-animals  be  not  allowed  to 
^'•aiple  it  down.  The  'herd'  is  the  danger.  *  Equal  before 
'jud,    the  old  Christian    watchword,  has   now    become    'equal 

(lore  the  mob.'     They,  shrinking  and  cowering  in  their  misery 
.Uic  cunaueror  smote  or  plundered  them,  first  found  out 

the 
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the  word  *pitv';  i\xcy  made  it  a  god  and  expanded   it    into  ■ 
religion.      The  prophets  of  Israel,  for  example, — have  not  th 
lifted  up  their  voices  against  pride,  power,  luxury',  art,  and  ws 
*c;dumniating  all  these  things  as  "  the  world,"  and  railing  th 


it'?     That 


ile  tribe,  the  Jf 


ith  their 


illc 


serv 
peace  and  the  lion  l>ing  down  with  the  lamb,  it  was  tl 
surelj,  that  (aught  men  to  look  on  pain,  inflicted  or  endu 
OS  the  chief  curse  of  humnnitji'.  Their  moral  law  may 
summed  up  In  the  one  commandment  *  Be  kind.*  The  h 
races  of  the  world  painted  ou  their  escutcheon  a  very  unk 
commandment,  *  Be  noble/  And  vet,  says  Nietzsche  icsi  i 
curiously-sublime,  half-mad  outburst,  it  was  by  taking  ibe 
revenge  of  charity,  by  forgiving  and  loving,  that  this  hord^?  of 
slaves  overcame,  and  Judu\t  led  Home  in  triumph.  The  CroM 
and  tlie  Redeemer, — in  hoc  signo^  he  concludes,  it  is  matter  of 
history  that  *  the  underworld  oj  suiTering'  mounted  above  Pag^n 
ctvili/atioii  and  vanquished  Apollo. 

These   are   not   new   conceptions,   though   flung   out   with     ft 
passion  of  hatred  which,  even  among  anti'Christians,  is  almost 
without  parallel.     Nietzsche  gives   in   abstract  form, — he    fvas 
hardly    capable    of    breathing    into    the    hollow    phantom     tte 
breath  of  life, — but,  on  the  whole,  he  gives  precisely  the  sanne 
view  of  religion  which  Heine  has  tricked  out  in  the  pantheistic 
splendours  of  his  book  *  Ueber  Deutschland.*     It  is  the  revolt 
of  flesh  against  spirit,  impulse  an  argument  to  deny  free-willt 
and  good  and  had  confounded  or  blended   in   ime,  like  the    r«I 
and    purple    of   the   solar    spectrum, — ^the  extremes   are   but   a 
resolution  of  light  which  is  in  fact  the  same.     Spirit  is  a  ne^^^' 
tion,  according  to  both  these  evangelists,  of  ^  sense  and  scemi<^?i 
— the  immortal  soul,  the  world  to  come,  a  transcendent  De^**.^» 
sin,  judgment,  and  conscience,  are  terms  in  a  fanciful  doctrJW 
like  alchemy  or  star-gazing.      Men  have  long  been   ill  of   X.h\i 
disease;  high  lime  it  is  that  they  should  recover.     The  »'Oj"* 
*  decadence '  and  '  evolution  *  bad  not  been  invented  when  H^we 
wrote.     Be^'ond  question,  had   he  known  them,  he  would    l«»Te 
identified  the  wliole  Christian   era  with  decadence,  and  gi  *'*" 
glory  and  honour  to  the  modern  revolt  from  its  dogma  a<     *^*^ 
next  stage  in  evolution.      Nor  does  it  signify  much  whethpr*»  "* 
ascribing  to  Israel  the  religion  of  pity  as  to  its  founlain-b^^"' 
Nietzsche  has  overlooked  Oautaraa  and   his  disciples;  sinc^   ■*" 
)ne  will  seriously  contend  that  Buddhism  exercised  a  direct^  "^ 
Jven   a   recognizable  influence,  on   the   revolutions  of  the  f*'* 
Christian  century.  . 

How     shall    we    bring    these    shafts    of    light    to    a    foe*** 
Might    we    not    say,  in    the    spirit    ol    a    profound    suggest***  . 

hazarc-S  ^*" 
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rded  hy  Kant,  that  mnn,  so  long  as  the  visible  world 
lights  and  intoxicates  him,  will  never  dream  of  the  invisible? 
id  that  disappointment,  anguish,  the  ^sorrows  of  death,'  alone 
ill  drive  him  to  consider  the  *  great  Perhaps," — ihe  note  of 
lerrogaiion  which  points  beyond  things  seen  to  things  in  the 
rk  ?  And  when  once  this  clue  has  been  laid  hold  on,  the 
eflective  will  seek  in  pain,  and  not  in  enjoyment,  the  kej  to 
ife's  m^aterv,  which,  if  present  happiness  cannot  resolve  it, 
iresent  iroui>le  nee<l  not  increase  but  rather  lighten?  Here- 
Ipon,  a  second  world  is  dimly  felt, — suspected,  let  us  say, 
lejond  the  'seeming,' — and,  though  the  terms  in  whicli  we 
iprcss  our  forebodings  must  be  negative,  that  which  thej 
Tope  after  is  the  strongest  of  all  nlfirmations ; — it  is  the  Kver- 
katingYca;  and  the  flesh  with  its  instincts,  furies,  and  excesses, 
'ill  be  henceforth  merely  a  shadow  of  it. 
If  this  be  denied,  we  are  thrown  back  upon  the  visible 
osmic  process  *  and  the  philosophy  of  fact.  Positivism — lo 
11  it  by  its  unlovely  name — has  conquered.  Nietzsche  lauds 
d  magnifies  Augustc  Comte  as  a  constructive  mind  the  like 
wLich  neither  Germany  nor  England  can  show  among  men 
science.  VVith  Comtc  he  accepts  *  phenomena'  as  the  sum 
lal  of  nur  knowledge,  adding,  in  a  spirit  which  would  have 
flighted  Hume,  that,  of  course,  phenomena  themselves  are  but 
Vienomenally  conceived  by  us,  and  we  must  not  prate  of  the 
k2go*  any  more  than  the  *  substance,'  or  of  will  as  a  faculty,  or 
oul  *  as  aught  except  a  group  of  sensations.  Reality  is  action 
*nl  reaction;  moreover,  by  infinite  training  from  times  pre- 
Listoric,  the  human  animal  has  come  to  interpret  his  world 
tpon  a  highly-complex,  arti6cial  scheme,  made  up— like  Ian- 
^nge  for  instance — of  the  most  varicil  materials,  and  moulding 
Experience  in  a  thousand  ways  capriciously.  Knowledge  is  an 
fcrt,  not  a  science;  the  famous  metaphysicians  have  left  us  their 
Mobio^raphies,  in  the  shape  of  systems,  and  cunningly  passed 
litem  off  as  though  disinterested  an<l  impersonal;  but  they  are; 
7nc  poems,  nevertheless,  and  whoso  should  take  them  for 
'rsnscripts  of  reality  would  not  be  wise. 

Nietzsche  will  give  the  world  his  own  Ivric  poem.  It  is 
'/Uraihusira,'  to  which  we  have  come  at  length  over  these 
"lountain-paths.  On  a  day,  as  he  went  wandering  through  the 
*oods  about  the  Lake  of  Silvaplana,  in  the  Engadine,— he 
^vks  it  as  in  August,  1881, — and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an 
^itiense  pyramidal  boulder  not  far  from  Snrtei,  *  the  first  flash  * 
*f  its  sovereign  idea,  *  Eternal  Recurrence,'  darted  into  his 
*in(l.  Ever  after,  thf  thought  returned  with  growing  bril- 
"»ncy.     When   he  wrote  'Joyful  Science,'  a  hundred    tokens 

were 
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were  laid  up  in  it  of  '  the  approach  of  something  incomparable' 
that  volume  glittered  at  its  close  'with  the  diamond-set  beaut 
of  the  first  words  of  Zarathustra/  and  Mn  the  delightful  silei 
bay'  of  Kapallu,  two  years  subseouently,  the  opening  chaple 
were  conceived.     An  '  almost  intolerable  expansion  of  feelin 
accompanied   these  mighty   inspirations.      At    Rome,  Nice 
Mentonc,  various  parts  found  their  fitting  language.     But  I  ^ 
work,  though  running  to  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  remains 
fragment.    Ere  it  was  published  In  its  present  form,  Nietzsch 
mind   gave  way,   not,    as  his  friends    thought    possible,    to 
restored    by    such    care   and    kindness    as    at    other  times  1» — "tfiij 
brought    him   round.      His    last   compositions   belong    to   ^      tfr^ 
winter  of  1888;    early  in  the  next  year  mental    disease    ou^^p^. 
took    him  once   more.     He   was   confined  in   an  asylum  ;  g^ — ^^^ 
by  and  by  transrerrc<l   to  Naumburg,  where,  since  1890,  he       Jas 
been    living,    without    hope    of    recovery,    under    his    fric: 
guardianship. 

Such  is  the  sad  but   necessary  prologue  to  a  criticism  of 
work    which    may    on    good  grounds    be  termed   the  Biblcs^ 
Positivism.     Sooner  or  later,  the  philosophy  that  passes  by   n* 
inconceivable  every   'other-world/   metaphysical,   religious^    or 
scientific,  except  the   world   of  sense,  was   destined  to  find     i*» 
poet.     Signs  were  not  lacking,  also,  that  whoever  should  stri  Ite 
these  fresh  chords,  would  prefer  some  prose-rhythm  to  thercr^*" 
making  which  has  grown  to  be  a  toy  or  amusement  with  the  wos^l^ 
at  large.     Poetry,  giving  itself  out  as  such,  is  the  private  joy  o^  * 
comparatively  small  circle;  the  modern  poets,  it  has  been  said,  si  ^^g 
to  one  another,  and  men  do  not  slay  to  hear  these  nightingale^* 
On   the  other  hand,   preachers  with  a   mission, — let   us   nat*:^^^* 
though  not  appraising  them,  Walt  Whitman,  Felix  Dahn,  a  :^"i** 
Edward    Carpenter,^ — do  find   an    audience,  perchance   not    ^^■•^i 
certainly  not  fen,  to  whom  their  rhapsodies  bring  conviction  a  :^**j* 
a  sense  of  the  new  birth.      It  is  worth  while  remarking  that  ;=^-a»l 
these  builders  of  the  lofty  rhyme  are  anarchists,  cgo-worshippe       '^^ 
rebels    to    law  and  order,   despising    tradition,    and   intent  ^      °I\. 
realizing  ideals  which  dethrone  duty  and  deify  passion.      But    -j^ 
others,  like  Karl  Gutzkow  and  Wilhelm  Jordan,  have  traced    ^Z, 
pathway  along  which  the  author  of  '  Zarathustra '  walks  "^'^--^?^, 
diently,   yet   he,  most  of   all   among  Germans,  possessed  th  ^^^\^ 
*  immense  rhetorical  power  and  rhapsodic  gift,' — as  Prulessr  ^^  . 
Tille  describes  it  in  the  preface  to  his  finely-wrought  transU  * 
tion, — which  can  take  up  esoteric  or  obscure  ideas    and    ca- 
them  into  life  and  literature. 

These    four    books  are   the   antithesis   to    Dante's    *  Divin 
Comedy*:    they   paint,   with   rapid    and    often   contradictor 
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strokes,  the  'Human  Comcily^  ;  but  not  as  in  Balzac,  crowded 
with  figures,  rich  in  chances  and  fataitties,  a  market-place  seen 
through  Dutch-artist  eye5,  and  infinite  in  miniature.  Nietzsche 
had  neither  plastic  imagioatioa,  nor  the  sense  of  contrast  which 
itupires  and  diversifies  the  best  narrative.  He  could  not  throw 
himself  into  minds  of  a  pattern  opposed  to  Uis  own;  and  we 
shall  look  in  vain  for  that  holding  of  the  balance  even  whereby 
the  epic  <renius  of  Walter  Scott  is  so  admirably  shown.  One 
story,  and  only  one,  could  Nietzsche  tell  ;  bis  travels,  griefs, 
experiences,  hopes ;  and  how  enemies  had  met  him  in  the  way. 
His  rhapsody  is  a  monologue,  an  endless  confession  with  a 
single  hero,  in  whose  light  all  the  rest  are  thin-voiced  shadows  ; 
ihcT  have  no  blood  in  them.  Hut  we  are  forgetting  the  story 
itself.     Let  us  endeavour  to  sketch  some  of  its  main  features. 

The  name,  Zarathustra,  is,  of  course,  Persian  ;   but,  except  in 
the  curidus  article  of  Eternal  Recurrence,  the  opinions  held  by 
Utijt  Zoroaster  have    nothing   in   common  with  his  very  ancient 
Qauiesake.     He  is,  rather,  the  Mohammed  of  Darwinism,  looking 
forward  to  the  possible  next  or  higher  Man  ;  if  we  think  of  him 
^  a  pilgfim  from  this  world — modern  Europe  and  all  it  believes 
»n — to  the  world  to  come,  we  must  bear  in    mind   that  such  a 
^orld  will  come  on  earth,  and  not  in  heaven  ;  it  is  the  golden 
^ge  of  the  secular  philosophy,  and  begins  with  the  death  of  old 
tdeais.       Nietzsche    puts  into    his  prophet's   mouth    a    cruder 
language;  we    will    spare    ourselves    the    pain    of   quoting    it. 
t^noagh  that  the  religious  period  is   to   pass  away,  and  a  new 
feneration  arise  that  knows  not   Deity.     I'or  the  journey  from 
^Ur  decaying  century  a  guide  is  needed,  and  Zarathustra  is  the 
'^lan.     He  has  read   the  Old  Testament  with  envy  and  despair 
'*f  its  inimitable  power,  its  large  music,  its  jx-rsuasiveness  ;  and, 
So    far   as    modern    speech    can    reproduce    aught  of   its  stem 
'najesty,  the  wanderer  will  attempt  it.     In  a  continuous  parable, 
^ilh  imagery  woven  throughout,  the  talk  runs  on,  three  or  four 
^itnrs  rising  to  heights  of  emotion  which  are  called  the  songs 
**f  Zarathustra;  but  except  in  the  *  Drunken  Song,'  wliere  he 
breaks  off  not  to  resume  his  teaching  again,  there  is  no  rhyming, 
"hilosophy    and    fiction,    the    serious    and    the    comic,    satire, 
prophecy,  criticism,  love,  friendship,  hatred,  and  laughter,  with 
*^n  nrerweening  sense  of  the  part  that  he  is  playing,  make  the 
■Um  and  substance  of  the  teacher's  discourse.      He  often  con- 
tradicts  himself,  as    we    have    hinted, — to  reconcile  necessary 
*»oluiion    with    the    *  free    spirit,'    perfection    with    utilitarian 
'liethods,    and    a    superfluity    of   power    with    the  struggle  for 
Silence,  is  more  than  Nietzsche  could  accomplish,  though  not 
^Qore   than    he    was    willing    to    undertake.     'J'he    currents  of 
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thought  which  he  was  painting  with  so  random  a  brasb,  hai^^^ 
run  into  whirlpools,  and  we  can  sometimes  learn  of  them  onl  ^ 
hy  the  clouds  of  foam  that  they  cast  up. 

When  Zarathustra  was  thirty  years  oUl, — thus  the  tale  begin   -^ 
— he  left  bis  home,  and  the  lake  of  his  home,  and  went  into  t^m^ 
mountains.      There  he  rejoiced  in  bis  spirit  and  in  his  sotituc^,^. 
and  for  ten  years  grew  not  weary.     At  length  his  heart  turn  ^^^ 
within  him  ;  one  morning  he  rose  up  wilh  dawn,  stepped  ir-^t^ 
the  presence  of  the  Sun,  and  thus  spake  unto  him  : — 

*Thon  great  star,  what  wonld  be  thy  happiness,  wero  thero    zid 
thos«  for  whuui  tfluu  Bliiuost?  .  .  .  Lo,  I  am  weary  uf  my  wiBd<i>xjj, 
like  the  beo  that  hfttb  hivotl  too  much  honey ;  I  need  hands  rcaclk.izsg 
out  fur  it.     I  would  ftiiii  grant  ami  give  iiutil  tlio  wise  among  Txa«^ 
ODCO  more  enjoy  their  folly,  and  the  poor  thoir  riches.* 

Thus  Zaraihustra's  going  down  began, — in  a  spirit,  not  of  cor^n- 
passion,  but  of  o%'cr-n  bun  dance  ;    with  pamdoxcs  in   plenty,  ar:^" 
his  gospel  which  he  cried  aloud  in  the  market-i>lace,  *  Kebol 
I  tench  you  bcyond-man.'     The  idle  people,  nillected  to  see 
rcipe-ilan(;er  on  the  high   rope,  mocked  and  jeered  ;   when  the 
new   pr<^phet  described  to  them   the   'last   man,*  who  *  mak« 
everything    srnul]/   invents   *  happiness,'    works    for   entertaii 
ment,  is  equal  to  his  neighbour,  is  clever  and   has  rrn<l  ereri 
thing,  and  is  neither  rich   nor  poor,  the  folk  interrupt,  *Giv 
us   that  last  man,  Zarathustra.'     They  cannot   unJorsinnd  tl*:=^^ 
saying,  *  What  is  great  in  man  is  that  he  is  a  bridge  and  ni)l 
goal  ;  what  may  be  loved  in  man  is  that  he  is  a  transition  an 
a  destruction.'     The  'folk   and   the  herd'  will  agree  wilh  *  tlr^ 
good  and  just '  in  hating  one  who  tells  them   to  despise  vlrtu^^ 
in  whatever  sense  he  meant  it,  to  them  he  iias  become  a  criminn^^^ 
a  law-breaker.     And  so  Zar.ithustra,  when  his  first  preaching       "Z 
done,  looks  for  companions  nnly  and  leaves  the  crowd.     He  wL£  " 
never,  in  truth,   find  them.      We   hear  of  his  disciples,   but  cJ^ 
not  so  much  as  know  their  names.     By  an  unexplained  miracl^  — 
he  has  to  attend  him  certain   fabulous  creatures,  an  eagle  and^^ 
serpent  borrowed  from  mythology.     And  he  can  always  find  »■ 
audience,  which,  however,  mostly  remains  silent  when  be  speal-J^  -*^>* 
VVhat,   indeed,  could   they  say?     For  argument  is  not  vouc^'^^*-'^ 
safed   them    but  assertion, — bold,  picturesque,  infallible  in   : 
own  conceit,   and    e\'er    stirring    them    up   to    free    ihemselv^*  -* 
from  bondage.     The  bondage  meant  is  contract,  law,  mnrria^ 
honesty,  life  itself  when  it  has   ceased  to   bring  delight,  or 
loss  may  (juicken  the  march  of  the  new  period.     No  wondertl^-^*" 
many  listen  and  some  are  persuaded  by  so  large  a  doctrine,    \^^ 
Cannot  forbear  applying  to  it  Nietzsche's  own  words,  '  Aihei^K^     * 
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rivlien  it  takes  hold  of  a  man,  gives  him  a  sort  of  innocence,' — 
ihvf  aoarchiftt  feeling  is  intoxication. 
How  shall  we  venture  tu  touch  upon  matters  so  deep  and 
<]angerous  as  are  indicated  hy  chapters  written  against  *  the 
frcachers  of  Death/  the  *  Dcspiscrs  of  the  Body,'  against 
^  scholars,  poets,  and  fortune-tellers;  in  favour  of  *  Free  Death,* 
I  anj,  in  a  thousand  unexpected  ways,  against  the  supernatural? 
^  ^Ve  should  prefer  to  praise  such  a  clear  and  tender  song  as 
-^arathustra  sings  to  *■  his  dead,*  a  reminiscence  of  Oisian, 
perfect  in  feeling  and  measure,  'Yonder  is  the  isle  of  graves, 
*he  silent ;  ponder  also  are  the  graves  of  my  youth.  Thither 
"^xW  1  carry  an  ever-green  wreath  of  life/  These  musical  lines 
of  prose  carry  with  them  a  scent  of  woods,  the  keenness  of 
■nountain  winds,  and  a  sense  of  broad  and  placid  sunshine. 
Tbey  are  poetry  of  the  Alps,  improvised  under  an  open  sky. 
*  For  this  is  the  truth,'  said  Nietzsche,  '  I  have  departed  from 
the  house  of  scholars,  and  the  door  I  have  shut  violently  behind 
»ie.*  In  his  travels  to  the  *  country  of  culture '  he  saw  his  once 
fellow -country  men  *  with  fifty  mirrors  about  them,  which 
fla.ttere<l  their  play  of  colours*;  they  were  written  all  over  with 
*igns  of  the  past  and  painted  over  with  new  signs ;  and  he  that 
sboutd  take  away  their  veils  and  garments  and  colours  and 
gestures  would  just  keep  sufticient  to  scare  (he  birds.  Too  true, 
^nd  the  explanation  of  bis  own  state  I  With  the  raving  of  all 
times,  with  dreams  and  gossip,  Nietzsche  had  been  driven  wild 
Auto  the  solitary  woods;  and  the  intense  confusion  bred  this 
nightmare  which  has  still  its  beautiful  landscapes,  far  horizons, 
lights  in  a  clouded  heaven,  and,  amid  parodies  and  paradox, 
^ceds  of  truth  which  a  less  distracted  age  may  foster. 

The   poem,   as  we   have  said,  does   not  end  ;  it   breaks  off. 

*There  is  in  it  a  certain  wavering  progress ;  and  we  catch  now 

^nd  again  the  sound  of  some  great  conBiot  in  the  words;  when 

Yfae  sea  sleeps,  and  Xarathustra  stands  alone  among  the  cliQs,  he 

tvhispers  to  himself,  *Love  is  the  danger  of  the  loneliest  one, 

}ore  unto  everything,  if  it  only  live.'      He  is  a  ^kindhearted 

fool.'      Mis  rage  and  scorn  and   praise  of  cruelty  are,  perhaps, 

but  the  symploms  of  a  deeply- wounded  alTection.     The    soul, 

too,  must  sing,  or  even  dance,  in  that  *  song  of  great  longing,^ 

which,  at  another  time,  Nietzsche  would  surely  have  condemned 

as  Wagnerian  tenderness  and  orermuch  sympathy  with  sadness. 

In  the  last  fragment,  it  is  a  cry  of  distress  that  sends  bim  out 

on  pilgrimage  until  he  find  who  has  uttered  it;  and  when  the 

L flying  or  creeping  shadows  of  the  past  come  to  him, — the  kings,  J 

snd  the  wizard,  and  the  conscientious  man  of  small  science,  and  I 

the  ugliest  man,  and  other  hideous   or  forlorn  creatures, — he  I 

receives     ^J 
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receives  tbem  all  into  bis  cave,  tending-  them^  although  witV  & 
speech  that  mocks  them  somewhat,  until  they  seem  to  ^r^  w 
into  the  likeness  of  that  Ideal  One  whom  he  has  guessed  at  jn. 
his  drenms.  And  thus  he  builds,  perchance,  better  than  Yx^ 
knew;  and  we  will  not  discuss  the  tables  of  fresh  values  t(:2a.t 
he  has  put  forth. 

Our    task    is    easier.      It   was  fully  time   that    the  cjuestmon 
should  be  aske<l  of  evolution^  whither,  according  to  the  merm     of 
science,  is  it  moving^,  and  what  is  the  law  of  its  ascent?     Is    'Clae 
Christian  creed  essentia]  to  it,  or  can  we  so  read  the  writing;*     in 
man's  6e$h  and  spirit  as  to  conclude  that  'seeming'  is  the  ovilr 
world,  and  adaptation  to  it  the  supreme  wis<lom  ?     Niet7s«::?l]«^ 
resolute  enough  to  ileal  with  his  lile  as  an  experiment,  lor&^Iy 
enough   to  have  cut    lhroup;h    the  bonds   of  social  convrnti«^n, 
and  —  it  must   be    said  —  large-souled   enough   to  despise      tlie 
neutral  tints  and   makeshift   compromises  of   a  world   bent      cin 
enjoying  its  music-hall  pleasures,  has  found  the  rhetoric  whioli, 
with  heat  and   insistence,  demands  a  reply  to  these  questions. 
Had  he  put  them  as  a  Christian,  the  men  of  scientific  unbelief 
would,  doubtless,  not  deem  them  worth  answering.     But  he*    is 
the  least  orthodox  writer  of  the  age.     And  he  has  paid  ivBth 
his  intellect  for  his  heterodoxy.     Therefore,  an  answer  canr»  -ot 
be  refused  to  that  searching  interrogation,  '  Is  evolution  mere^  ly 
the  working  out  of  a  physiological  problem,  or  is  it  somethi  W^^ 
in  the  end  quite  different?*     Will  the  'children's  land'  be,        *•! 
i^arathustra  said,  a  world  in  which  '  there  arc  gods  but  no  god 
or  will  it  be  ^the  kingdom  of  final  causes,'  with  Reason  and  L 
Divine  Law  above  it?     Science,  culture,  freedom,  democrnc?^''-^ 
hang  upon  this  word.      The  ideals  of  anarchy — are   they  th^'  " 
conclusions  of  a  self-justified  Darwinism?      Or,  contrarini»  J**" 
does  the  individual  count  only  as  a  means  to  an  end,  a  wheel  i  ^ 
the  machinery  which  keeps  the  State  going;  and  most  we  a 
worship  this  *  new   idol'  as  omnipotent?     Are  education 
called,  and  mediocrity,  and  journalism  to  pull  down  the  might  -^  ' 
works    of  old,    until    healthy    harharians    sweep    the    decaderT*' 
away?     Shall  we  hold  that  phenomena  are  the  sum  of  reality^ 
and  take  as  a  principle  that  *  Nothing  is  true:  everything  ii^ 
lawful'?     To  have  stated  a  question  accurately,  the  wise  wit  ^ 
tell   us,  is  half   way   to  the  answer.      And  in    his    headlon^^  ' 
iridescent  style,  the  madman   and  genius,  Friedrich   Nietzsche  ^ 
has  stated  the  question  of  science. 
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important  German  writer  has  observed  that,  at  the 
resent  day,  thinkers  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
:  Idealists  and  Materialists.  By  Idealists  he  means 
bo  seek  the  explanation  of  the  great  enigma  of  haman 
e  from  within  man  ;  by  Materialists,  those  who  seek  it 
itbout.  The  dictum,  like  most  dicta  which  aim  at 
classification  in  intellectual  matters,  is  doubtless  too 
too  sweeping;  but  it  is  substantially  true.  Un- 
lably,  there  is  a  school  of  thought  which  exhibits  a 
y — yea,  and  often  more  than  a  tendency — in  the  study 
umity,  to  subordinate  mind  to  matter,  character  to 
ment.  As  unquestionably,  in  the  reaction  against  this 
kod  its  excesses,  many  writers  of  do  mean  ability  have 
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been  led  to  attribute  too  little  iinportancc  to  tbe  merely  eiterr^^H)^ 
conditions  of  our  life.     The  difference  between  the  two  »cho—      o], 
is  clearly  marked  in  all  provinces  of  intellectual  activity,  «^^«nd 
nowhere  more  clearly  than  in  history.     There  are  writers —      — tJie 
late  M.  Taine  was  a  brilliant  example  of  them — who  mak&-       of 
history   a   mere  department   of  physics,  '  eine    reinc    Natoi — _gf, 
srhichte/  as  the  Germans  would  say  ;  for  whom  the  annals  of       t/,^ 
world  are  nothing  more  than  a  record  of  necessitated  trans  "Vor- 
mation   and   movement,  and    its  sages,  saints,  and   heroes  itm  rre 
puppets;  *  impotent   pieces   in    the  game' played    by    Nat^^ral 
Selection.       There    are     others — Carlyle    may    serve     as    t  fa  ei  r 
spokesman — who    tell    us,  '  Universal    history,    the    history     ol 
what  man  has  accomplished  in  this  world,  is,  at  the  bottom,  (fcse 
History  of  the  Great  Men  who  have  worked  here:  all  thio^E* 
which  we  see  standing  accomplished  in  the  world  are  property 
the    outward    niatprial     result,    the     practical     realization    air^" 
embodiment,  of  Thoughts  that  dwelt  in  the   Groat    Men  se^^^ 
into  Ihf  world.'     Now  the  difference  between  these  two  schoo^       *. 
has  rerilly   its  origin  in  the  old  controversy   between   Freewi-— -* 
And    Determinism.     The   school    of  which    we  take  Taine  j^^* 
a    representative,    is    strictly    necessarian  ;    it     holds   that   tl^^^ 
political  organism  which  we  call  a  nation,  developes  accordin  ^*-^^ 
to   Uw»  as    absolute    and    undcviating    as  those  which  govci — ^*^. 
the    growth    of   a  physical    organism.     The    school    to    whic"=^^^^^ 
Carlyle    belonged,     and    which     professes    what    Mr.    Herbec  -^^•^ 
Spencer  derisively  calls  *  The  Great  Man  Theory,*  practicalLB    ■*  . 
accounts  of  will  as  the  only  reality,  and  does  not  sufficienctf^ -^j 
realize    that  freedom  of   volition    is  limited    and    conditione^'^^^"' 
•The  Great  Man   Theory  *  is  assuredly    truer   than    the   theo*"^*^*^? 
of    Physical    I^eterminism.       It    is    true    that    great    men    a' 
original    forces  ;    but    it    is    also    true    that   great   men   are,  * 
some    extent,    made     by    their    society.       They     are    of   the* 
age.     They  would  not  be  great  men  else.      But  they  are 
wholly  fashioned    by    circumstances.      On    tbe    contrary,  tb 
greatness  largely    lies   in    this,  that    they  are    not       They  i 
conditioned  doubtless  by  environment,   by  evolution,   by  te 
j>erament,  by  heredity.      But  they  are  something  more  than  s  **** 

aggregate  ol  conditioni.  They  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  tir»  -■  ^"^^ 
and  matter;  but  not  wholly  subject.  Their  thoughts,  thm  M^^^^^ 
energy,  iheir  action,  their  suffering  work  wonders  beyond  tic  -^  ^tne 
and  matter,  and  the  effects  of  mechanical  force  howsoe^  -^^ver 
nibtle. 

•Of  mechanical  force,*  we  say.  For  there  are  forces  «"  p^^ 
mechanical;  forces  not  subject  to  the  law  of  phvstcal  necessiS^  -sjri. 
i^uch    are,  for  example,   duty   and   right.     They   are,  prope=^^^^''(t 
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'waking,  ideas:  and  these  ideas  suffice  to  hinder  action  or  to 
«terminn  it.     They  are   ideal    forces.     And   that   is  what  we 

lean    when    we    oppose    right    to     might  ;     to     fact,    Justice. 

nd  so  Kant  rightly  holds  that  tbere  are  two  kingdoms:  the 
Lijigdom  of  necessity  and  the  kingdom  of  liberty.  In  the  kingdom 
if  OKture,  necessity  rules:  every  phenomenon  is  determined  by 
antecedent  phenomenon:  there  is  a  rigorous  mechanism 
virtue  of    which    the    antecedent  produces  the  consequent. 

the  kingdom  of  liberty*  the  rational  will  knows  that  its  law 

Ian  ideal  law, — a  law  which  cannot  act  physically  or  merha- 

icatly   upon    it,  and   which  in   determining    its  action,  so  to 

ipeak,  metaphysically,  leaves  to  it  its  own  sjx^ntaneity.     Now 

ISO  belongs   to    both   these  kingdoms.     And  so   does  history 

bich  is  the  record  of  man's  action.  History,  like  individual 
if^  exhibits  the  play  of  both  physical  and  ideal  forces.  And 
»tre  is  no  common  measure  between  the  two. 

Considerations  such  as  these  are  not  out  of  place  in  approach- 
ig  the  subject  with  which  we  propose  to  deal  in  the  present 
iper.     Cicero,  in  a  well-known  passage,  speaks  of  great  men 

luminaries  in  the  world's  history.  And  so  they  are :  lights 
hich  enable  us  to  understand  and  judge  their  times.  Thev 
>bibit  more  clearly  than  their  fellow-men  the  working  of  the 
:,  aspirations,  tendencies  of  their  generations.  *  1  count  him 
^reat  man/  says  Kmerson,  ^  who  inhabits  a  higher  sphere  ol 
wiught  into  which  other  men  rise  with  labour  and  difficulty: 

has  but  to  open  his  eyes,  to  see  things  in  a  true  light  and  in 
Nations.  .  .  .  Great  men  are  thus  a  coUyrium  to  clear  our  eyes 
kd  enable  us  to  see  other  people  and  their  works.'  Ves  ;  great 
>Ca  are  lights.  And  they  radiate  light  on  their  times.  They 
by  virtue  of   the    illumination   that    is    in    them:    and    in 

ir  light  we  may  see  light.     True,  they  see  in  part.     They 

ij  survey  their  age  from  only  one  point  of  view.  They  may 
iscem  only  one  side  of  the  complex  questions  with  which  they 
>ve  to  deal.      It  cannot^  in  mo&t  cases,  be  otherwise. 

'  What  do  wo  see '}     Each  man  a  space 
Of  some  few  yards  before  liis  fuce.' 

V  cvonot  see  more  of  what  lies  level  to  us  in  the  present, 
taly  the  future  supplies  the  vantage-ground  from  which  we  may 
e  a  general  survey  of  an  age.  It  is  Time  that 'solves  all 
Mibt,  by  bringing  Truth,  his  glorious  daughter,  out.*    But  what 

fat  men  do  see,  they  see  with  the  clear  vision  of  Intellectual 

id  spiritual  superiority.  And  to  them  we  must  go  for  the 
iterpretalion  of  their  times.  Now  Sir  Thomas  More  was 
iquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age  in  which  he 
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livcU  :  the  age  of  transition  from  the  mediaeval  to  that  mmiem 
order  in  which  our  lot  is  cast.  And  in  the  present  article  we 
propose  to  regard  him  as  a  representative  of  his  times,  to 
January  of  last  }'ear  we  put  before  our  readers  a  sketch  of 
Erasmus,  whom  we  took  as  a  type  of  the  Philosopher  of  ibose 
times.      Ill  Sir  Thomas  More  we  liavc  the  type  of  the  Saint 

Our  task  in  writing  of  Erasmus  was  greatly  facilitated  bv  tb« 
large  number  of  bis  letters  which  have  come  down  to  us.  In 
them  we  have  the  man  and  bis  environment  painted  for  at  by 
himself,  with  supreme  literary  skill.  Of  Alore's  letters  com- 
paratively few  have  been  preserved.  For  some  of  the  most 
important  of  them  we  are  indebted  to  Erasmus,  in  wluise  otrrr- 
spundence  they  find  place.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  fortuo*if 
in  possessing  an  admirable  account  uf  More  from  the  pen  ol 
William  Koper,  who  married  bis  favourite  daughter  Margsreli 
and  who  lived  in  his  bouse  for  sixteen  years.  It  Is  a  mMC 
rough  sketch  :  notes  for  a  biography  rather  than  a  biogrspbv 
Attelf ;  and  written,  as  it  was,  from  memory,  twenty  years  aftci 
Morels  death,  it  is  occasionally  inaccurate.  But  it  is  of  incou- 
jpnrablc  value  by  reason  of  the  simple  piety  and  lucid  candour 
impressed  upon  every  line  of  it.  Stapleton,  whose  Life  of  Moft 
was  written  thirty  years  later,  unquestionably  had  it  before  hiro 
-in  MS. — it  was  not  published  tilt  l(i2H — and  largely  used  )'• 
gathering,  however,  information  regarding  his  subject  frotti 
many  other  trustworthy  sources,  llis  biography,*  which  *« 
printed  at  Douai  in  1588,  is  by  far  the  fullest,  as  it  is  the  earliul 
published  of  the  ancient  lives  of  Afore.f  Of  the  modern,  tbo« 
by  Sir  James  Atackintosb,  Hudhart,  Father  Bridgett,  ao<I 
Mr.  Hutton  are  the  most  important.  Sir  James  Mackintwhs 
book,  though  the  author  has  fallen  into  a  few  errors.  Is  a  kindl) 
and  generous  tribute,  paid  nearly  a  century  ago  by  an  accom* 
plished  man  of  letters,  to  a  character  whose  sweetness  and  eleti- 
tion  took  him  captive.  Rudhart's  volume,  which  appeared  ifl 
1829,  is  a  monument  of  wide  and  accurate  erudition,  and  i>l 
judicial  impartiality.  Of  course,  since  it  was  written,  a  ntt 
amount  of  original  material,  long  buried  in  the  archives  nt  tbx 
and  other  countries,  has  been  given  to  the  world.  F»th« 
Britlgett*s  chief  reason  for  composing  his  work,  as  he  tells  >if 


*  It  fonos  port  of  thu  work  called  *  Tras  Thaow ' :  the  other  tvo  Tlmtm 
bcutc  St,  Thomu  the  AjKMtle  aiul  St.  Thomas  li  Becket. 

t  The  other  most  uotabte  of  ibem  are  H&rfuil^cM'H.  written  in  tl)o  rrtmio' 
QuucQ  Mary — it  haa  never  been  printed— an  aDouymotu  life  licariiig  dtli*  It^ 
uirl  jtriuted  bv  Vt.  Wordflworth  in  hU  •  Ecclcfintiiii-ul  Oiogniph;i,'  luul  C****^ 
More'*  i^uI-'IuhIkhI  ill  1027.  <.'n'i«t*ri'  More  wuj*  Sir  Tltutuw  More'fl  preet*gi»W' 
eon.  liftstcll.  Morc'e  son-iu-lnw,  nlso  wrote  a  life  of  biai,  but  no  copy  u  twi"" 
(oexisL 
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was    that   he   might    use    that    material,    unknown   to   former 

biographers  ;  and  no  competent  critic  wiU  deny  (bat  he  has  used 

it  admirably.      He  modestly  claims  for  himself  no  higher  credit 

than  that  he  has  been  industrious,  and  has  worked  with  a  sjm- 

l^alhj  fur  bis  subject.     The  claim   must  be  conceded  in  ample 

cneasure.      He  appears  not  to  hare  left  unexplored  any  source 

whence  information  about  More  might  be  derived.     No  one  can 

rise  from  the  perusal  of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  his 

book  without  feeling  his  debtor  for  the  clear  and  conscientious 

iwny  in  which  he  presents  his  conclusions,  although,  to  say  the 

tmtb,  the  debt  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  bis  work  had  been 

trrowned  by  an  ampler  index.     Sir  Tl;n»mas  More,  as  is  natural, 

cfciefly  appeals  to  his  sympathies  as  n  witness,  even  unto  ileath, 

for  the    authority  of   the    Roman  Sec.      But    Father  Bridgctt 

alwars   writes    with    calmness,    candour,    and    courtesy ;     and 

although  not  declining  theological  controversy  when  the  course 

of  bis  narrative  gives  occasion  for  it,  he  never  goes  out  of  his 

war  to  seek  it.     Mr.  Hutton,  in  his  sympathetic  and  pleasing 

study  which  appeared  last  year,  subordinates  the  discussion  of 

critical  questions  of  divinity  and  history  to  the  personal  interest 

'*f  his  subject.     His  aim  is  admirably  indicated  in  the  lines  of 

^i*rtial,  so  aptly  quoted  on  his  titlepagc — 

'Ara  ntinam  morce  animumquo  cffingore  possit : 
rulchrior  in  terris  nulla  talxiUa  foret.* 

"e  ingenuously  confesses  the  fascination  of  his  subject  for  him. 
'  certainly  do  not  claim  to  be  unbiassed  ;  and  I  must  admit 
^»t  towards  such  a  character  as  More*s  1  find  it  very  difiicult 
•'en  to  fancy  myself  critical.*  Father  Hridgctt,  it  is  interesting 
^  note,  has  expressed  himself  in  very  similar  words:  'If  I 
'^•Ve  been  sparing  in  criticism,  it  is  because  the  longer  and 
■"►ore  minutely  I  have  sludietl  those  features,  the  more  I  have 
•''mired  and  loved  them.'  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Homan 
^"^  the  Anglican  ecclesiastic  should  thus  agree  in  devotion  to 
^  saintly  character,  with  whose  faith  both  have  much  in 
***0»mon.  But  we  find  it  as  strongly  expressed  by  M.  Nisard, 
*^r  whom  the  religion  which  was  the  lij;ht  of  life  to  More  is 
•^^Ule  more — as  he  pathetically  owns — than  the  shadow  of  a  great 
***lne.  This  brilliant  and  accomplished  writer,  towards  the 
^d  of  his  admirable  study,  asks  himself  the  question,  *  Has 
"ore  been  rightly  judged  in  the  preceding  pages  ?'  And  he 
^swers,  '  I  know  not  ;  but  sure  1  nm  that  the  tears  which  have 
•**Orr  than  once  moistened  my  pages  as  I  wrote,  were  not  shed 
'"r  M  fictitious  person  '  {un  personnttfje  fnhifi^). 

The    fifty-seven    years   of   More's    earthly   life   extend    from 
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1478  to  1535.     The  year  of  his  birth  is  memorable  in  Enplith 
history  for  the  attainiler  uf  the  Duke  of  Clarence  bv  a  Parlii- 
ment  *  probably  called  for  this  express  purpose,'  as  Bishop  Stubbi 
thinks,  and  exhibiting  that  complete  subserviency  of  the  Estates 
of  the  Realm  tu  the  royal  will,  through  which,  for  a  centurr, 
the    ancicnc    liberties    of   England    sutTered    an    eclipse.    Tbe 
new  monarchy  was   then   firmly   established   in    the  throne  of 
Ldward  \\,     The  battle  of  Towton  had  broken  for  ever  Ibe 
power  of  the  old  nobility.     The  Church  bad  largely  lost  iu 
hold  upon  popular  reverence^  and  sought  to  strengthen  itself  bv 
an  alliance  with  secular  tyranny.     The  mercantile,  trading,  ami 
labouring  classes  desired,   above   all   things,  a  strong  gorrni* 
ment,  and  tbe  cessation  of  the  civil  strife  which  had  desoUlM 
the  country  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses.     If  we  would  undcf- 
stand  More*s  career  aright,  we  must  realize  that  he  lived  m  » 
period   when    the    constitutional    freedom    of  the  country  tu 
paralysed,  though  its  forms  still  remained  ;  when  the  authoritv 
of   the    monarch    was,   in    fact,  well-nigh    absolute   and  ann- 
strained.     Richard  111.,  Indeed,  forced  to  bid  for  a  popularity 
which    might   dim     the     memory    of    the     sanguinary    tresioD 
whereby  he  had  obtained  the  throne,  departed  from  thcpolicvof 
bis  predecessor,  and  made  professions  of  respect  for  what  tb 
citizens  of  London  called,  in  a  petition  to  him,  '  the  liberty  and 
laws  of  this  realm,   wherein  every   EInglishman   is  inheritwl.' 
But  this  faint  gleam  of  redawning  freedom  died  away  wbeo 
that  roan   of  blood  was   overtaken   by  righteous  retribution  il 
tbe  battle  of  Bosworth.      Henry  Vl\.  made  it  his  lifelong  tnilt 
to    continue    and  consolidate  the  policy  of  Edward   IV.    U^ 
observed,  indeed,  a   respect  for  tbe   forms  of  the  Constitution 
which  Edward  bad  not  thought  necessary.     But  the  history  ot 
bis  reign  is  the  history  of  the  continual  aggrandizement  of  tbe 
powers  of  the  Crtiwn.     Forced  loans  and  benevolences  strike** 
the  root  of  private  property.     Attainders,  taking  the  place  of 
trial  by  jury  at  the  will  of  the  Government,  annihilate  secority 
of   life    and    personal    freedom.     Tbe    pleasure    of   the   prioff 
practically  becomes  law  to  bis  subjects  :   his  sic  volo,  ttcjtttau 
tbe  sufBcient  motive  and  defence  of  legislation.     The  procetf 
continues  under  Henry  V'lII.  until,  in  1535,  it  culminates  in 
the  Act  of  Supremacy, — a  measure  which,  as  Professor  Breirer 
writes,  'separated  Henry  Vlll.  from  all  his  predecessors  by  a" 
immeasurable  interval/  which   broke  down  the  last  limitation* 
upon   the  royal  prerogative,   which  made  the  King   master  of 
the  consciences  as  of  the  lives  and  goods  of  his  people. 

Such   were    the    political  conditions  in   which    Sir  Thoniitf 
Riore's  life  was  spent.     It  is  the  more  necessary  then  briefly  t" 
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recall  lhcm»  as  they  have,  of  Ute  years,  been  singularly  mis- 
rrpretcnled  by  a  writer  whose  great  rhetorical  gifts  have  been 
(levntecl  to  the  construction  ot  what  the  Roman  satirist  calts 
jnctm  tcctoria  linffiiss — masterpieces  of  style  which,  upon  critical 
«xa.inination,  prove  mere  literary  stucco.  Of  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  characteristics  of  More's  age  little  need  be  said; 
the  subject  is  too  familiar.  From  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
<o  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  period  of  what 
tht  Germans  call  AufhlArung  ;  of  Renaissance,  in  the  sense 
cndicaied  by  the  poet : — 

r'  Malta  reuusccntoT  quBB  jam  oeoidcre,  cadent(iue 
QatB  nunc  Bunt  iu  honore.' 
The  renewed  interest  in  the  thought  and  lore  of  the  antique 
vorld,  the  ever-growing  decadence  and  discredit  of  moribund 
and  effete  scholasticism,  the  breaking  away  of  art  from 
ibe  conventional  mediaeval  manner  to  fuller  fountains  of  in- 
apiratioD,  the  rise  of  modern  tongues  into  completer  symmetry 
and  ampler  form,  were  the  outward  visible  signs  of  a  great 
change  unconsciously  wrought  in  man  himself.  That  change 
affected  different  natures  and  temperaments  differently.  Erasmus, 
'br  example,  felt  and  exhibited  it  in  one  way ;  More  in  another, 
'^luch  as  the  two  characters  bad  in  common,  they  were  funda- 
"lonlally  diverse.  The  mind  of  Erasmus  was,  in  the  proper 
*«iise  of  the  word,  sceptical ;  the  mind  of  More  was  essentially 
'^nservative.  Erasmus  was  dominated  by  'a  noble  and  solid 
curiosity ' ;  More  by  an  intelligent  and  pious  reverence.  And 
^cre  probably  is  one  explanation  of  the  close  and  tender 
'^''iendship  which  bound  them  to  one  another.  Each  might  say 
*>*  Ibe  other  :— 

*  Ho  was  so  rich  where  I  waa  poor; 
And  his  unlikcucss  fitted  mine.* 

Sir  Thomas  More's  life  seems  to  fall  naturally  into  four 
^■visions:  the  period  of  youth  and  early  manhood,  which  may 
**e  taken  to  extend  to  1509,  when  at  the  accession  of  Henry  VIU. 
^e,  lo  to  speak,  came  out  of  his  shell ;  the  period  of  his  suc- 
**ssful  toil  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  growing  literary 
**ttc,  closed  by  bis  entrance  into  the  royal  service  in  1518  ; 
^be  period  of  his  public  employment  as  a  Minister  of  the 
^rovn,  which  comes  to  an  end  with  his  resignation  of  the  Great 
^al  in  153^  ;  and  the  period  of  his  disgrace  and  persecution, 
<^wncd  by  his  mnrlvrdom  in  1535.  Let  us  briefly  survey 
^ira  in  these  four  stages  of  his  eventful  career,  and  then  attempt 
^estimate  its  value  and  significance. 

He  was  of  gentle  blood,  the  son  of  an  accomplished  lawyer, 

who 
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rose   to   be    one   of  the  judges  of  the  Kij_ 
whose  stern  but   not  unkindly  features  are  accui 
for  us   by    a   crayon  drawing  of  Holbein,   now 
Collection  at  Windsor.     His  mother,  as  Slaplel 
in   a  dream,  engraven  on  her  wedding  ring,  ac 
J^mcos,  the   names  and  likenesses  of  her  still  un 
Thomas  shining  out  with  a  brighter  lustre  than 
father,  at   the   time  of  his   birth,  lived   in   Milk 
City    of  London,  and   the  boy   was  sent   to  the 
school    of    St.    Anthony,    in     Threadnecdle    St| 
Nicholas  Holt,  a  scholar  of  some  distinction,  H 
and   where,   shortly     before,    Colet  and    William 
received    the     first     rudiments    of   their    educati4 
according    to   a  custom  common   at  the    time,    I 
ferred   to  the  household    of  Cardinal    Morton,  J 
Canterbury,  the  distinguishe<l  statesman  who  had 
Henry    \II.  the  policy  which  placed   him  on  th< 
who   Was,   for    long    years,   the    most  trusted   mil 
monarch.       lirasmus   tells    us    that,   as    a    boy  (i 
*  both  wrote  little  comedies  and   acted    in    them, 
related  by  Hoper  that  the  Cardinal,  *  delighting j 
towardness,  would  often  say  of  him  to  the  noT 
times  dined  with  him,  **This  child,  here  waitin 
whoever  shall  live  to  see  it — will  prove  a  marve 
*  Whereupon,'  adds    Koper,    '  for    his    better 
learning,  he  placed  him  at  Oxforil.'     This  was  pi 
year  1492.    \Iore  was  then  fourteen.     According 
grandson,  Cresacre  More,  be  was  entered  at  Ca 
a  foundation  which  was  merged  by  Wolscy  in  ' 
and  whose  site  is  still  indicated  by  the  Canterbl 
of  that  College.      Here  he  remained  two  years,  I 
in    Harpsfield,   'wonderfully   profited   in   the   La 
tongues.'     It  was  at  this  time  that   he  made  tb 
of   Grocyn— who,    indeed,    directed    his    Helleni 
William  Latimer,  and  of  Colet.     It  is  worth  whiJ 
a  moment  over  some  details  of  his  life  at  Oxfov 
Stapleton    tells    us,    'wished    that    he    should    I 
earliest  years  to  be  frugal  and  sober,  and  to  loi 
his  studies  and  literature.      For   this   reason   he 
bare    necessaries,    and    would    not    allow    him 
spend    freely.      This  he  carried    out  so  strict! 
not  money  to  mend  his  worn-out  shoes  without 
his   father.'     More's  life  at  Oxford,  writes  Mr.  , 
not   have  been    an   easy  one.      The    accounts  H 
hardships  of  students  in  Edward  Vl.'s  reign  l 


be  as  true  of  forty  years    earlier.       Many  rose    between    four 
and   firp,  and  after  prayer  in  the  College  chapel,  studied  till 
ten,  wlieii   tliey   dined  on   very  meagre  fare,   "content  with   a 
penny  piece  of   beef  between  four,  having^  a  pottage  made  of 
tbc     same     beef    with     salt    and     oatmeal,    and    nothing    else. 
After  their  dinner,"  continues  the  description,  "they  are  read- 
ing or   learning  till    five    in    the  evening,   when    they   hare    a 
nipper  not  better  than  their  dinner,  immediately  after  which 
tbey  go   to   reasoning   in  problems  or    some  other    study,  till 
nine  or  ten  ;  and  then,  being  without  fire,  arc  forced  to  walk 
or  run   up  and  down   for   half  an   hour  to  get  a   heat   in  th« 
feet,  when   they   go    to    bed."'*    Such    was   the  discipline  by 
vUch  More's  spiritual  and  intellectual  character  was  formed  ; 
a  discipline    as    severe    as    that   which    trained    the    youth    of 
totique   Rome — 'ruslicorum    mascula    milltum  proles* — to   be 
the  conquerors  of  Pyrrhus  and  Antiochus  and    Hannibal.     It 
vas  in  another  kind  of  combat  that  IMore  was  to  contend,  and 
to  be  crownfid  as  victor.       In  after-life  he  recognised  the  value 
"f  tbis  stern  schooling.     '  It  was  thus,*  he  would    say,  *  tliat  1 
indulged   in  no  vice  or  pleasure,  and  spent  my  time  in  no  vain 
or  hurtful  amusements.     I  did  not  know  what  luxury  meant.* 

More  remained  at  Oxford  only  two  years.  His  father,  who 
vesired  that  the  youth  should  follow  the  profession  of  the  law, 
looked  with  no  great  favour  upon  his  devotion  to  literature — 
**>  it  appears  from  one  of  Erasmus's  letters — and  entered  him 
w  U94  at  New  Inn.  Two  years  later,  as  we  learn  from  Roper, 
ie'vas  admitted  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  with  very  small  allowance, 
continuing  there  his  studies,  until  he  was  made  and  accounted 
*  Worthy  utter  barrister.*  The  date  of  bis  call  to  the  Bar 
■ppears  to  have  been  1501.  It  is  evident  that  he  must  have 
'Icriiicd  himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  must 
•uve  attained  recognition  for  his  proficiency  in  it  ;  for, 
•I*ortly  after  his  call,  the  governing  body  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
appointed  him  reader  at  Furnivail's  Inn- — one  of  the  Inns  of 
tbincery  dependent  on  them ;  *  and  there  he  lectured,'  Roper 
iffirms,  *  three  years  and  more.'  But  while  intent  upon  his 
profcuional  studies,  he  did  not  neglect  the  pursuits  which 
•we  really  more  congenial  to  him.  He  gave  nine  lectures  in 
tne  Church  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  of  which  Grocyn  was  then 
"«cior,  on  St,  Augustine's  *  De  Civitate  Dei '—lectures  which 
I'fcre  attended,  his  biographers  aver,  by  the  most  learne<l  men 
tB  London,  His  reputation  for  scholarship  was  considerable. 
Niurd  says,  in  his  epigrammatic  way,  *  At  eighteen   be  was 

*  ?tffi  16.     The  description  Hr.  HtittoD  is  qaolingoocun  in  a  eermonproaofaMl 
** Bt.  Vtxxi't  Crocs  In  1551,  by  T.  I^user. 
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known  to  the  literati  of  Europe ;  at  eighteen  fae  had  alread;^ 
literary  enemies.     It  was  a  surer  horoscope  than  hU  mother' 
dream.     Knemics  arc  the  first  to  dirinc  talent.' 

In  1498  began  bis  acquaintance  with  Erasmus,  then  for  the  fira^ 
lime  on  a  visit  to  England  ;  an  acqunintancc  soon  to  ripen  into 
tender  and  intimate  friendship  equnllv  honourable  and  prufitabl 
to  both.     The  next  year  we  find  Erasmus  complaining  of  tU^ 
non-arrival   of  *  the   most  eagerly  expected   letters  of  my  dei 
More*  (Mori  nifj).     And  a  year  later   he  writes,  *  Did  Natu 
ever  frame  a  sweeter,  happier  character  than  More*s?'     It 
curious,  and  significant  of  the  difference  between  the  two  friend  ^ 
that   More  was  at  this  time  seriously   contemplating  the  su 
render  of  himself  to  that  monastic  life  from  which   Erasmi 
— thrust  intoit  without  vocation — had  shudderingly  torn  himself 
away,   and   which   he   ever    afterwards   regarded    with   suprervie 
repugnance.      *  He  lived   four   years/  says   his  great-grandson, 
Cresacre  More,    *  amongst  the  Carthusians,  dwelling  near    L%ie 
Charterhouse,  frequenting  daily  their  spiritual    exercises,  l:>ut 
without   any    vow.       He    had   an   earnest    mind   also    to    be 
Franciscan   friar,  that    he  might  serve  God  in  a  state   of  i^^r- 
lection.      But    finding    that    at    that    time    religious     men  tmd 
somewhat  degenerated    from    their  ancient   strictness   and   Icr- 
vour  of  spirit,  he  altered   his  mind.      He  had  also,   after  tkaat, 
together  with   his  faithful   companion,  Lilly,  a  purpose  to      be 
a  priest.*     The  account  which  Erasmus  gives  of  the  matter  zs, 
*  He   applied    his  whole   mind    to  exercises  of  piety,  looking*  to 
and  pondering  on  the  priesthood,  in  vigils,  fasts,  and  prayer*, 
and  similar  austerities  ;  in  which  thing  he  proved  himself  far 
more    prudent    than    most    candidates,   who    thrust    themselves 
rashly  into   that  arduous  profession  without  a  previous  trial  of 
their  powers.     The  one  thing  which  prevented  him  from  giWngT 
himself  to  that  kind  of  life  was  that  he  could  not  shake  off  the 
desire    for  the  married  state.'     'God,'  Cresacre   More   pioual/ 
observes,    *had    allotted    him    for    another    estate,   not    to  live 
solitary,  but  that  he  might  be  a  pattern  to  remind  married  weOt 
how  they  should  carclully  bring  up  their  children,  bow  dearly' 
they   should   love  their  wives,  how  they  shotdd  employ  the»'" 
endeavours  wholly  for  the  good  of  their  country,  yet  excellcntJj' 
perform  the  virtues  of  religious  men,  as  piety,  charitVi  humility* 
obetlience,  yea,  conjugal  chastity.'     During  this  time  of  doat»' 
and  interior  trial,  More  was  largely  guided  by  the  counsel  »»^ 
advice  of  Colet,    his  confessor,  who  was  then  residing  in  b 
country  parish   of  Stepney.      In  a  letter  full   of  beautiful  ai» 
touching  things,  though  not  free  from   those   rhetorical  trop^^ 
in    which   scholars  at  that  time  %vcro  wont   to    indulge  whc 
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wriliog  in  Latin,  More  tel[s  him  how  delighted  he  was  at 
weing  his  servant,  when  walking  up  ami  down  Westminster 
Hall;  how  mach  he  has  missed  his  society  and  monitions  and 
sermons;  how  anxiouslv  he  awaits  his  return,  ^Meanwhile,'  be 
continues,  *  I  shall  pass  my  time  with  Grocyn,  Linacrc,  and  our 
friend  Lilly,  the  first  of  whom,  as  you  know,  is  the  only  director 
of  my  life  in  your  absence,  the  second  the  master  of  my 
studies,  and  the  third  my  most  dear  companion.' 

Towards  the  end  of  lo05  Erasmus  paid   his  second  visit  to 

l£ngland,  and  found  More  married  and  practising^  his  profession. 

His  wife  was  'the  daughter  of  one   Mr.  Colte,  a  gentleman  of 

^ssex.*     His    inclination  appears    to    have    been    towards    her 

^-ounger  sister,  whom  *  he  thought,'  Roprr  tells  us,  *  the  fairest 

c«nd  best  favoured  ;  yet  when  he  considered  that  it  would  be  both 

^jeftt   g^ief  and  some  shame  to   the  eldest  to  see  her  younger 

lister  preferred   before  her  in  marriage,  he  then,  of  a  certain 

;yilT,  framed  his  fancy  toward  her  and  soon  after  married  her,* — 

■^^n  instance  of  self-abnegation  bordering  surely  on  heroic  charity, 

"^hich  apparently  had  its  reward.     'Suavissima  illius  conjux* 

3s  the  description   Krasmus  gives   of  this  first  wife  of  Mure; 

-aind  he  himself,  in  his  epitaph  composed  long  years  afterwards, 

tenderly  calls  her  his  dear  little  wife  (*  uxorcula  Mori'),     After 

his  marriage  he  went  to  reside  in  Bucklersbury,  in  the  parish  of 

St,  Stephen,   Walbrook,   where*  his   four  children  were  bom. 

In  15CH  he  had   become  a   member  of  Parliament,  and  in  that 

capacity,   towards   the    end    of   the   reign   of   Henry    VII.,   he 

incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  king  by  opposing  a  subsidy  of 

'three fifteenths,  for  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter,  that 

then    should    be    Scottish   queen.      And  forasmuch,*  continues 

Roper,   *as  he  nothing  having,  nothing  could  lose,  his  grace 

deii'iseii  a  causeless  quarrel  against  his  father,  keeping  him  in 

■be  Tower  till  he  had  made  him  pay  to  him  a  hundre<l  pounds 

fine'      More   thought   it  safer  to  withilraw   from   England   to 

r ranee    for    a    season  ;    and    while    there   studied    the    French 

language,  geometry,  and  music.      In  1509  Henry  V'li.  died,  and 

Afore  returned  to  England.    He  was  then  thirty-one  years  of  age. 

The  accession  of  Henry  \'1II.   was  welcomed  by  a  general 

Outburst  of  jubilation.      During  the  quarter  of  a  century  that 

Henry  VII.  bore  rule,  the  land  had  rest ;  and  no  well-informed 

historian  will  deny  to  him  many  of  the  more  solid  qualities  of 

kingship.     But  he  did  not  possess  the  gifts  which  strike  the 

popular  imagination  ;  and  if  as  a  shepherd  of  the  people  be 

irare  them  the  hlcssinir  of  peace,  he  was  too  intent  upon  the 
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sbearingf  of  his  sheep,  and  was  not  sperially  scrupulous  as  to 
the  instruments  be  employed  for  that  purpose.     Henry  VIII., 
on   the  other  hand,  was  singularly  fitted,  by  his  personal  and 
intellectual  gifts,  to  win  the  henrls  of  men  nnd  to  excite  ibeir 
highest  expectations.     He  was  extremely  handsome — '  Nature 
could  do  little  more  for  him/  wrote  the  Venetian  ambassador — 
of   truly    kingly    bearing,    expert    in     all     knightly    exercises, 
generous,  nay  lavish,  nnd  full  of  princely  affability  {humanilas). 
He  was    highly  educated,   according    to    the    standard    of   the 
times ;    a    good    Latin    scholar,    well    versed    in    theology,    tbe 
scholastic  philosophy  and   the  canon  law,  and  no  contemptible 
musician.     Scholars  of  all  European  countries  supposed   thac 
the  golden   age   had  dawned   in    England,  and   More  was   mil 
wanting  in  his  congratulations.      Henry's  accession  was  quickU 
followed  by  his  nuptials  with  Katharine  of  Aragon,  who,  it  ma— ^ 
be  noted,  was  married   not  as  a  widow  but  as  a  maiden,  clad  i^ 
a  long  white  robe  and  with   her  hair  falling  over  her  shoulder^s. 
as    was    then    the    custom   at   virginal    espousals.     More,  in 
Carmen  Gratulaiorium^  celebrates  both  these  joyful  events  wi 
exuberant  fervour.     His  dedication  of  the  poem   to  the    Ki 
ends    with    the    words,  *  Vale,    princeps    illustrissimc,    et,   q 
nobis  ac  rams  regum  titulus  est,  amantissime.* 

More*s  tribute  to  the  King  and  Queen  seems  to  have  attraci 
no  special  notice  at  Court ;   but  he  rapidlv  achicx'ed  great  a 
increasing  success    in    his    profession.      He  shortly   became 
Dencber  of  his  Inn  of  Court ;  and  in  1510,  the  date  at  whi 
he  publiitiicd  his  *  Life  of  Pico,*  written  some  years  earlier, 
wasmndi-  Under-Sheriff  of  London,  an  office  which  then  invoU"" 
the  determination  of  civil  causes  of   considerable  important 
Soon  his  income  from  his  private  practice  and  tiie  em<dumeH 
of  his  office  reached  400/.  a  year ;  a  sum  equal  to  about  5,0<^ 
in  these  days.     But  he  was  singularly  exempt  from  the  lore- 
money,  and  extremely  scrupulous  as  to  the  cases  which  he 
up.      The  year  after  he  was  made  Under-Sheriff  bis  wife  di^s 
and  in  a  few   davs  he  married  Alice    Middlcton,   a   widoiv 
'nee  bella  admodum,  nee  puella,'  was  his  description   of  I* 
to  Erasmus — whom   he  thouglit  likely,  and  as  the  event  pro*"* 
with  reason,  to  make  an  excellent  manager  of  his  household  ^* 
a  good  stepmother  to  his  children.     From  1514  to  1516  he  ^f*f^^ 
on    embassy   in    Flanders,  specially  representing    the    Lond 
merchants,  who  had   great  confidence  in  him.       It   was    tla' 
that  he  wrote  the  Second  Book  of  his  *  Utopia*;    the   First 
Introductorv  Book   being  written  upon  his  return  to  Engl».i 
His  engrossing  occupations   left  him  little  leisure   for  litcr~* 
composition,  as  he  telU  us  in  this  work.     •!  bestow  my  t5-*^^ 
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about  law  matters:  some  to  plead,  some  to  Ucar;  some  as  an 

arbitrator,  with  mine  award  to  determine;  some  as  an  umpire 

or   a  judge,   with   my  sentence  iinally  to  discuss.'       Tbat   was 

the  staple  business  of  bis  life.     Then  be  goes  on  to  say  bow 

domestic  duties  also  craved  attention  from  him,  and  how,  for 

books,  ^  1   do  win  and  get  only  that  time  which  I  steal   from 

sleep  and   meat.*     The  *  Utopia '  appeared   at  the  end  of   the 

jear    1516.       It    was    printed    at    Louvain    and    published    by 

Thierry;   Erasmus  corrected  the  proofs;  BudiBUs  contributed  a 

preface  to  the  second  edition   (Paris,  1517).     Later  on  wc  shall 

have  to  remark  upon  the  real  significance  of  the  book.      Here 

wc  may  observe  that   its  immediate  success  was  not  less  than 

that  achieved  four  years  before  by  Erasmus's  *  Praise  of  Folly,' 

-All    educated    men   throughout    Europe  read    and    admired    it, 

■Felicitations  and  flattery  poured  in  upon  its  author  from  every 

«ide.    As   for  him,  M.  Nisard  finely  says,  *  II  sentait  la  plus 

vive  ct  la  plus  noble  de  toutes  les  jouissances,  cclle  de  Thommc 

cie   lettres  honncte  homme,  quand  il  a  fait  une   (ruvre  raison- 

nable  et  appreciee,     Ce  furent  des  jours  d*or  et  de  soie,  comme 

on  disait  dans  son  temps,  dans  cette  vie  dont  ta  fin  devait  ctre  si 

*ocnbre.      II  avait  la  gloire,  cette  ivrcssc  qui  doit  otre  si  douce  k 

'  ^cmme  dont  le  coeur  est  pur,  et  a  qui  fes  lettres  n'ont  pas  6te 

•a.    candeur.' 

.More  writes  to  Erasmus  that  much  as  he  would  bare  liked  to 

P«"«Dli)ng  his    Utopian  dreams,   the  dawn    of  day  put   them   to 

**ight  and   brought  him   back  to  the  realities  of  his  existence  at 

*K»eBar.     But  in  truth  his  professional  life — the  happiest  period 

^«     his   existence,    if   wc    judge    ex    huinano  die — was    swiftly 

**»*awing  to  a  close.      In  1517  he  was  sent  on  embassy  to  Calais, 

**iuch  agtiinst  his  will.     *  Nothing  can  be  more  odious  to  me 

*^ian  this  legation,'  he  writes  to  Erasmus.  .  .  .  *  If  litigation, 

^■^'en   at   home,  where    it   brings    gain,  is   so  abhorrent  to   my 

**ature,  how  tedious  must  it  be  here,  where  it  brings  only  loss ! '  " 

*^  was  at  the  suggestion  of  Wolsey,  who  was  anxious  to  attach 

*^im  to  the  royal  service,  that  he  had  been  sent  upon  this  mission. 

■^nd  now  an   event  occurred   which  determined  his  career  in 

^Qe  way  desired  by  the  Cardinal,  but  by  no  means  desired  by 

*^iinself.     A  papal  ship,  obliged  to  put  in  at  Southampton,  had 

'^en  claimed  by  the  king's  otricials  as  a  forfeiture.     Campeggio, 

^kien   Nuncio   in   England,  demanded   that  the  case  should    be 

Judicially  argued,  and  More  was  assigned  to  him   for  counsel. 

-IT'he  matter  was  decided  in  the  Pope's  favour,  and  Henry,  who 

"^as  present  at  the  hearing,  was  so  struck  by  the  ability  with 

*  'luUr  Knist.  Knum.  dxL'    Thk  luttcr  must  have  been  writlca  ia  1517. 
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which  More  had  conducted  his  case,  that  he  desired  to  secure 
him  for  the  public  service.  Wulsey,  as  M.  Nisard  puts  it, 
'received  an  onler  to  bring  More  to  Court,  6on  gr^^  mal  gr^* 
The  endeavour  had  once  failed,  foiled  by  More's  love  of 
retirement  and  a  tranquil  life.  This  time  the  Cardinal 
succeeded,  and  brought  the  victim  to  the  feet  of  the  King,  who 
extended  for  his  kiss  the  hand  that  was  to  sign  his  death- 
warrant/  •!  have  come  to  Court,*  he  writes  to  Bishop  Fisher, 
*  extremely  against  my  will.'  But  It  was  difficult  for  any 
subject  to  oppose  his  own  volition  to  the  King's  in  such  a 
matter.  Nor,  indeed,  would  More,  with  his  strong  sense  of 
duty,  hare  thought  himself  justified  in  disobeying  the  Sovereign's 
command. 

In  1518  he  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  and  was  made 
Master  of  Requests,  an  office  which  brought  him  into  constant 
intercourse  with  Henry.  And  here  let  us  pause  to  put  before 
our  readers  the  leading  traits  of  a  portrait  of  More  at  this  time 
of  his  life,  traced  by  the  master  hand  of  Erasmus. 

'  He  is  not  tall  iu  stature,  though  ho  is  not  remarkably  short.  Ho 
is  rather  fair  than  pale,  and  a  faint  blush  of  pink  appears  beneath 
ilie  whiteness  of  bis  skin.  Hih  hair  is  dark  brown,  or  brownish 
black.  His  eyes  aru  grc^'ish  blue,  with  some  spots — ^reckoQcd  iu 
England  a  sign  uf  gcuius.  His  faco  is  in  harmony  with  his  cbarootor: 
it  expresses  lui  amiabLo  gloduess,  and  uvon  an  inclination  to  siuUe;* 
it  is  framed  rather  fur  mirth  than  fur  gravity  and  dignity,  though 
without  any  approach  to  fully  or  buffoonery.  The  right  ehouldcr  is 
a  little  higher  than  the  other,  ospccinlly  when  he  walks.  This  is  not 
a  physical  defect,  but  the  result  of  habit.  The  only  sign  of 
rusticity  is  in  his  hands,  which  are  slightly  coarse.  Hu  has  good 
health,  although  ho  is  not  robust.  He  soems  tu  promise  longevity. 
His  father  still  survives,  in  a  wonderfully  vigorous  old  age.  I  uovor 
saw  uuyuue  so  indifferent  about  foud.  Until  ho  hod  rioched  man's 
estate  ho  was  a  water  drinker.  That  was  natural  to  him.  His  voice 
is  neither  very  strong  nor  very  tliiu,  but  penetrating  ;  not  re-sounding 
nor  soft,  but  that  of  a  clear  speaker.  He  has  not  naturally  a  gift  for 
singing,  although  he  delights  iu  music  of  all  kinds.  Ho  speaks  with 
great  doamo&s  and  perfect  articulation,  without  rapidity  or  hesita- 
tion. He  likes  a  simple  dress,  utiug  neither  silk,  nor  pnrplo,  nor 
gold  chain,  unless  ho  is  obliged.  It  is  wonderful  how  careless  he  is 
of  the  ceremonious  forms  in  which  most  men  muko  politeness  to 
consist,  yormcrly  ho  was  most  avLrsa  from  the  frcqueutatiun  of 
Courts,  for  he  is  a  great  hater  of  constraint  aud  loves  equality.    Not 


*  Nisaril  finely  remarks  that  in  the  |iortndt  painted  by  Holbein  of  More,  nftcr 
be  \\w\  bccoQic  i'.oid  Chaucollor,  there  lit  stUi  ttie  siitilL'  tbnt  F.nwmus  spcftki  of, 
but  wit|i  iHimotliitig  wul  and  Huffcriii^r  in  it.  'A  In  date  dii  portrait  (ju'cn 
fikimit  ICrasnw  Ic  njuriro  ctait  iiiie  liubitude  ile  I'flme;  quaml  Holbein  Ic  petgoit, 
CO  uVlait  gu^rc  qu'uue  hubttudt;  dt-  la  face,' 
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without  great  trouble  was  ho  drawn  into  the  Court  of  Honry  VIII., 
although  uutluDg  mure  coarteouB  and  nioileet  thau  this  prince  can 
be  duairod.  Ho  ftbhors  games  of  tennis,  dice,  card»,  and  the  liio,  by 
which  most  gentlemen  kill  time.  Though  he  is  rather  too  negligent 
of  his  own  interests,  no  one  is  more  diligent  in  those  of  his  friends. 
In  a  word,  if  you  wiint  a  model  of  perfect  fricudt<hip,  you  will  find 
it  in  no  one  better  than  iu  More,  lu  society  he  is  so  polite,  so 
awoet-manncred,  thst  no  one,  of  however  melancholy  a  disposition, 
can  fail  to  bo  cheered  by  him  ;  and  there  is  no  misfurtnno  that  be 
does  not  alleviat<.'.  If  he  converses  with  the  learned,  ho  delights  in 
•fcheir  talent ;  with  the  ignorant  and  ftiulish,  ho  enjoys  their  stupidity, 
"With  a  wonderful  dexterity,  ho  ocoomniodtttca  liimeelf  to  every 
disposition.  Ono  of  his  great  pleasures  is  to  observe  tbe  forms, 
clispoaitionfi,  and  instincts  of  various  animals.  He  keeps  almost 
^rery  kind  of  bird  in  his  huuse.  Without  the  least  taint  of  supersti- 
'^on,  ho  is  earnest  iu  all  his  piety.  Ho  has  his  set  huura  for  prayers  ; 
3>TBjer8  which  aro  no  formality,  but  jwured  forth  from  lus  heart. 
I  Hq  discourses  with  bis  friends  of  tbe  lifo  to  come  in  such  a  way  tbat 
one  camiot  fitil  to  rccogniec  how  much  his  mind  is  in  it,  how  good  a 
l»op«  he  has  of  it'  • 

Such  was  More  when  he  entered  the  royal  service  in  1518, 

^>^i.ng  then  of  the  age  of  forty.      It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow 

'^ixxi  in  detail  through  the    lourteen  years  which  he  spent  as  a 

■^^inister  of  the  Crown  : — 


^  *  Wearing  tbe  white  flower  of  a  hlamelesR  life 

^P  In  that  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a  throne.* 

.**lie  chief  landmarks  are  his  promotion  to  be  Under-Treasurer 

^■^     1521,  when  he  was  knighted  ;  his  election  as  Speaker  of  tbe 

^^^=>use  of  Commons,  through  royal  influence  and  much  against 

^^«  will,  in  1523  ;  bis  advancement  to  the  Chancellorsbip  of  the 

■*-^^chy  of  Lancaster  in  1525;  his  embassy  to  France  in  1527, 

^*i«l  to  Cambray  in  1529 ;  and   his  attainment  of  tbe  dignity  of 

*— ord  Chancellor  in   the    last-mentioned    year,    upon   VVolsey'a 

*^^%ignmtioD  of  tbe  Great  Seal.    At  first  the  King's  favour  to  hint 

-,    *  Ep.  ccroxlvii.    We  abridge  Fathtr    BridjrtjU'a  veraion,  imd  we  take  Uia^l 
^*^l»cilf  to  make,  bcro  aod    there,  a  f<JW  oniniportant  cliangea  vrbicli  stiegcsff 
^^Mnuelves  as  we  gloiico  from  it  to  ttie  original  text.    Tho  wbolo  kttor  u  an 
^^miimble  ■pecimen  of  Erasiaus'tt  hnpplc«t  work,  and  will  well'rejKiy  |>en2aal. 

k*t».  Fmude's   abritlgvil   tranolatioii    (m?c  his  *Kra8imi!i.'  |i.  1*7)  ia  evt'rywlicru 
■OOift,  and  is,   in  plaoep.  grotertfiucly   wmng.     Ho  rt-miere  •  Ad  juvcnilem  usqiio 
^tntera   aquoo   )K)tu  dcltM?tatus  cat,  id  illi  pntriom  fuit.'  *  Like  hU  Tatlicr,  ho 
ia  a  water-drinker';  *  Nullum  fere  genus  eat  avium  quod   dotal  nmi  alat,'  iH 
'ttined  into  'All  llie  binla  in  Chclica  come  to  him  to  i^  U^' — which,  by  the 
^r,  had  it  been  the  ense,  wonld  have  Imjcd  a  ramarkaKle  instance  of  avino 
Vrcicitmck!,  More  being  at  that  ttmo  still  reMident  in  ItucJtlertibury ;  while  *  Haltut 
■uai  hunu^  quibas  Deo  litet  prccibtu,  noo  ex  more  fed  c  pcct^^ro  deprouipLirt,'  is 
I'  lypoaud  by  Mr.  Fruude  to  mi-an, '  Ho  has  hit  hoars  fur  pmycr,  but  he  usci  no 
K  fms,  ukl  prays  out  of  hhi  heart '  1 
wa». 
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was  unbounded.  It  possessed,  M.  Nisard  quaintly  says,  *  all 
the  vivacity  of  an  exclusive  taste,  and  all  the  importunity  of 
tyrannic  power'  More*5  wit  and  wisdom  were  infinitely  grate- 
ful to  the  Monarch  and  to  the  Queen  »lso,  who,  like  bcr  husband, 
was  educated  much  above  the  standard  usual  in  those  days. 
•  He  was  often  bidden  to  their  supper  and  placed  at  the  royal 
table,  where  he  amused  them  by  his  bons  moU^  and  by  that  con- 
versation full  of  lively  conceits  (saillies)  which  interrupted  so 
agreeably  the  conjugal  tete-d-teie  whereof  the  King  began  to 
weary/  More,  on  his  side,  did  full  justice  to  Henry's  merits. 
Stapleton  quotes  a  letter  of  his,  written  shortly  after  he  was 
called  to  Court,  in  which  he  tells  Bishop  Fisher:  'Such  is  the 
virtue  and  learning  of  the  King,  and  his  daily  advancement  i 
both,  that  the  more  I   see  him  progress  in  these  kingly  orna — j 

ments,   the  less   troublesome  the  courtier  life  becomes  to  me -. 

More,    however,    had    no    taste    for    this    courtier*s     life,     ani,»^ 
gradually  he  withdrew  himself,  as  much  as  possible,  from  th>.«j 
royal   companionship,  to   the   house   which   he   hail    bought   ^^ 
Chelsea,    with    its   garden   renching  down   to  the  Thames.     E~ 
was  in  1523  that  be  took  up  his  abode  there  ;  and  there  Imf 
delighted  to  spend  the  scanty  leisure  he  could  procure  from 

'  tlie  farce  of  Btate, 
The  sober  foUiee  of  the  wise  and  great,' 

with   his    family,  books,    and  animals — and  before  all   thin 
with  himself  and  the  Great  Taskmaster,  in  whose  eye  he  live* 

The   royal    friendship    followed    him    thither.      He  did 
deceive  himself  as  to  its   true  value.      Roper  tells  us  that  up 
one    occasion    the  King,  *  unlocked    for,  came"  to  dinner,  a 
after    dinner,  in    a    fair  garden  of  his,   walked  with    him 
the  space  of  an   hour,  holding  his  arm  about  his  neck.* 
pleased  son-in-law  congratulated   him  upon  the  signal    favc 
thus  shown  him  by  his  Sovereign.     To  whom  he  replied,  *£ 
Ro|>er,  I  may  tell  thee  I  have  no  cause  to  be  proud  thereof, 
if  my  head  would  win  him  a  castle  in  France,  it  should  not  : 
to  go.'     More  had  rightly  estimated  the  ruthless  egotism — *sa 
will  and  self-worship,'  in  Bishop  Stubbs's  happy  phrase — ^wlr 
were  bidden  under  Henry's  gracious  exterior,  which  were  rec 
the  basis  of  his  character,  and  which   the  course  of  events 
so  monstrously  to  develope. 

It  was    in    1524   or    1525,   probably,    that   the  affair  of 
Divorce  began  to  be  mooted.     For  reasons  set  forth  at  le^ 
in  this  Review*  some  years  ago,  we  do  not  doubt  the  trui 
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the  tradition  which  represents   the  King's   scruples   concerning: 
his  marriage,  as  originally  suggested  to  him   \>y  Wolsey.     Nor 
ilo  we  doubt  that,  whether  real  or  not  to  the  Minister,  they  soon 
assumed  reality  in  Henry's  mind.     That  they  sprang  up  after 
ilxteen  years  of  cuhahitation  witli  the  Queen,  when  her  physical 
cbarms   had  faded,  when  indeed  her  person  was  an  object  of 
tlisgust  rather  than  of  attraction  to  him,  is  true.      Equally  true 
is  it  that  they  were  reinforced   by  the  violent  passion  which   he 
conceived  fur  a  voung  beauty,  still  in  her  teens.     A  violent  over- 
mastering passion  it  undoubtedly  was — the  sort  of  passion  which 
not  unfrequently   attacks   a   man    in   fiif/e  critu^ue- — as   is  sufH- 
<-iently  shown  by  his  curious  love-letters  to  Anne  Bolcyn  and  by 
%  vast  amount  of  other  evidence.     And   Anne,  a  most  accom- 
plislied  coijuctte,   knew  well    how  to   inflame   it  to   the  utmost, 
^<rsister^s  example  was  sufTicient    to  warn    her  that  its  gratiB- 
oation  would  probably  be  followed  by  satiety.     And  her  know- 
ieiign   of    Henry's    scruples    concerning    the     validity    of    his 
Carriage  with  Katharine,  led  her  to  aspire  to  a  crown,  and  to 
■nsist  upon  marriage  as  her  price.      Uut  we  cannot  agree  with 
c^udhart  that  in  this  passion  wc  have  the  one  true  reason  which 
"loVed  the  King  to  seek   a  divorce  from   his   virtuous   spouse  ; 
'«iiit  the  other  reasons  which   he   alleged,  his  doubt  about    the 
'awfulness  of  hts  marriage  with  his   brother's  widow,  his  desire 
^1  legitimate   male    issue   for  the   establishment    of  the   throne, 
*ere  mere  pretexts.      Henry  VIII,  was  not  a  man  of  preteits. 
^he  truth  is  admirably   indicated   in    the  words  which   Shake- 
*peare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  :  the  King's 
'conscience  has   crept   too   near  another  lady.'      Henry   VIII. 
^i^ired  to  appear  to  the  world  a  higtdy  conscientious  monarch ; 
*nU  he  began  by  exhibiting  himself  to  himself  in  that  capacity. 
He  followed    his  conscience — to   quote   Archbishop  Whately't 
^Wi  mo/ — as  a  man  follows  the  horse  he  drives. 

Henry  Vlll.  cannot  properly  be  regarded  as  a  dissolute  man. 
There  can,  indeed,  he  no  Houhx.  o{  his  amourettes  with  two  or  three 
"f  the  Queen's  maids  of  honour — among  them  Elizabeth  Blount, 
the  mother  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  It  is  certain  that  Mary 
Boleyn,  Anne's  sister,  was  for  some  time  his  mistress.  And 
ll»ere  is,  to  say  the  least,  good  ground  for  suspecting  him  of  an 
tntrigue  with  Lady  Boleyn,  their  mother^*   whence  the  rumour 

widely 

*  Ob  thu  mbjOL^t  Mr.  Pooock  writra  as  follows: — 'Th^  King's  intrigiic  with 
SUr7  Bolcyii,  tbc  dder  sbtcr  of  Anne,  caa  no  longer  bo  denk-d  with  any  shoir 
••f  Ruon.  Whether  thrre  w(ii>  any  ponnoxiou  of  a  aimilu'  kind  bclwMQHeury 
Wid  the  mother  of  Anne  boleyii,  mar,  ]KTkiii}».  still  lie  somewhat  doulitful  .  .  . 
TluU  tbe  report  of  rarh  iiu'(»sl.  nprcad  duriu;^  the  first  yrnrs  of  the  murisge 
u  pUa  from  the  doc^imeut   niuubereil  cccxxi\.  .  .  .  ilitb&rto  it  boi  becu 
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widely  current  and  widely  crediled,  at  one  lime,  thai  Anne  iv'as. 
H«nry's  own  child.      In  such  matters,   buwever,  ttic  judicirkii^ 
historian  will  not  try   kings  by  too  cxalttd    a  standard.     IS  «  t 
doubt    the   moralist  will   maintain,  and  rigbtlvi   that  the  grc£A.t 
laws  and   principles  of  sexual  ethics  apply  equally  to  princes 
and  to  peasants.      Hut  it  is  observed  by  Lord  Byron,  in  a  wel^- 
known  verse,  *  AU  are  not  moralists/     And   the  historian,       3^ 
a  moralist,  as  we  for  our  part  hold  he  is  bound  to  be,  shouK.  A 
be   also  a  man   of  the  world.      Henry  VIII.  was  no  mtxlel     <^a( 
conjugal    fidelity.     There    are    few    monarchs    for   whom    th  ^a=^'' 
distinction  can   be  claimed.      What  distinguishes  Hcnrv  fro."   -°* 
the  rest  of  kings  is  his  determination  to  conciliate  the  indu 
gcnce  of  his  lust  with  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  and  his  succee:   "^ 
in  his  self-deception.*     His  desire  to  justify  himself  was  tL 
cause  of  the  most  flagitious  actions  of  his  life.      He  affou- 
a  supreme  example  of  the  crimes  into  which  a  man  of  stru 
passions    may    be    driven    by    a    conscience    which    be    sti 
respects.       Charles    Lamb    epigrammatically     observed,    *Th*^'^ 
Stuarts  had  mistresses;  the  Tudors  kept  wives.*     The  dictu 
is  as  true   as  it    is    witty.     Nor    is   it   any   paradox   to  say  i 
Henry  VIII.,  that  he  would  have  been  a  better  man  if  he  h 
been  a  worse. 

No  doubt  it  was  impossible  that  in  the  matter  of  the  Divo: 
More  could  sympathise  with  the  King.  Assuredly,  the  ay 
nathics  of  that  just  man  must  have  been  with  the  unhnp 
Katharine,  threatened,  after  so  many  years  of  unquestioned  n 
anblcmished  wedlock,  with  repudiation  and  ruin,  liut  Moi 
was  a  trained    and    practised    lawyer.      And   the  King's 

•ufipoiKvl  that  >iic)icita8  Sftodcr  was  the  inmitor  nr  the  libel :  brit  this  docnmc 
iiliowa   tliJil   tliiii  rcfKirt   caiatt'd  at  in&it  Iwlf  u  ccotury   before  tho   book,   *•■ 
Ralii»tuAU>i"  *'«*  puliluthcil.'     ('Reoorda  of  the  Ucforiimtion,^  Prof.  xssTii 
Wc  miyr  obwnre  lluit  tiie  •  jturt.  true,  and  lawful  impedinivnU "  rcft'rrwl  to  in  17 
,  asth  H«nry  VUI.,  e.  7— the  Act  doclaritig  Anno  Bole-yo'a  nmrriiiKe  Toid — 
|»BiiIni"wn     at  the  time  of  her  nnptiHli*,    and  confessod  bv  her  to  Ciuiiw 
|fcfob»bly  with  Uie  hope  of  laviuR  her  life,  have  noTcr  been  d.BcJc»>cd.    Th 
"  oiUd  liol  Iiare  been  tho  alleged  pre-contnict  of  Aune  with  Hemy  Perrv,  l 
bat.  if  it  ivt'f  csiitcd,  wonld  nut  bure  nade  the  nmrriagf  uuU ;  nor  conld  lbs 
I   t>r.    Linganl  rappoied.  haTo  arisen  from    Ibo  King's  tutrigue   witb  Mm 
olryn,  f«r  ttiit  wm  perfectly  wkII  known  at  tho  time  of  Anne's  mHrra^ 
Fl»hmiue  tbo  rlnuve  inserted  in  Uiu  dmft  di8[Hiu»atiua  prei^r^  in  England 
otiU-r  of  Llie  Kinf;  fn  1527,  in  which  tbe  rcuuval  of  the  sffinlty  so  onated'^ 
VM]t;bl  frota  tho  Pope. 

•  It  Ivobwrvobbittiat  daring  tbe  sweating  Btcknea in  1528,  when  in  thedrc^*-' 
of  daolb  bo  brtnolc  hicoielf  TiganRulj  to  practices  of  piety,  ho  blends  devntl^^"  ' 
if(U>  dsaire  lu  his  love  letters  to  Anne  Bole^  n.    Ho  iwpr^»cnt»  htaself  to  her   «* 
ftog  God,  an  it  be  Hu  givnl  iiieasure,  t<i  ***nj  nn  together  again  * ;  and  th*^-» 

'  •wotionalc  (UfAnttuma  too  warm  for  quotation  l-ere.  bo  concludes,  •  No  mc*f*  ' 

u,  yon  at  ibis  Ume,  mine  own  darling, but  that  awbilc-I  would  we  were  togotli*''' 
U  iLU  even  lag. 
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was,  from  a  merely  legal  point  of  view,  eminently  arguable,*  to 

«aT  the  least.      It  appears  from  a  letter  of  More  to  Cromwell, 

i^'rilten  in  1534,  lliat  Henrv  first  mentinnnfl   the  subject  to  him 

ici  •Sepieiiibcr  1527,  telling  him  suddenly,  as  they  were  walking 

together  tn  the  Gallery  at  Hampton  Court,  *  that  the  marriage 

«vas  in  such  way  contrary  to  Divine  law,  that  it  could  nowise 

iyy  the  Church    be    dispensable.'     More  s   *■  sudden,   unadvised 

Answer*  did  not  accord  with  lUc  opinion  expressed  by  the  King, 

«r  Lo  therefore  bade  him  confer  on  the  matter  with  IJr.  Fox,  the 

j-«>yal    almoner.     '  VVhile  the   case   was  before  the  legates.  Sir 

T^boinas  More  held  himself  entirely  aloof,  *^  lor  the  matter  was 

in  hand  by  an  ordinary  process  of  the  spiritual  law,  whereof  he 

could  little  skill."     Besides,  while  the   legates  were  sitting,  he 

wras  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Camhrai.     On  his  return,  the  King 

4a^ain  moved    him  to  consider  the  matter/     This  he  did,  the 

J"esult  being  that  *  he  could  not   bring  his  mind  to  the  King*8 

vieir/     There    were  those — Cardinal   Pole  among   them — who 

f*"gardcd  More's  elevation  to  the  woolsack,  in  1529,  as  a  bid  for 

i»  support  in  the  question  of  the  divorce.     They  were  probably 

It.     Certain  it  is,  that  shortly  after  More  receive<i  the  Great 

,  a  fresh  attempt  was  made  by  Henry  to  win  his  suffrage. 

•**orc,  *  after  diligent  conference  with  his  (Jrace'a  counsellors,* 

specially  deputed   to  discuss  the  matter  with  him— they  were 

*-**"anmer,  Lee,  Utthard  Fox,  and  Nicholas  of  Italy,  all  doctors 

^^  divinity  and  of  the  canon  law — found  himself  unconvinced 

^jy  their  arguments.     And  so  he  told  the  King.     At  the  same 

■*iie,  as  we  read  in    his  letter  to  Cromwell,  above  mentioned, 
o 


e 


^       recalled  to  the    King*s  recollection  the   precept  which  the 

^**^vereign  had  given  him  upon  his  first  coming  into  the  royal 

^^rvice :  *  that  I  should   first  look  unto  God,  and  after  God  to 

*tti.*     More*s  conclusion  was,  *  1  am  not  he  which  either  can, 

*■  whom  it  would   become,  to  take  upon  me  the  determination 

-^  decision  of  such   a  weighty  matter,    whereof  divers  points 

great  way  pass  my  learning.'     He  studiouily  and  altogether 

•**^t  it  aside,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  weighty 

^^cc.      But,   as  Nisard  points  out,  *  More's  silence,  far  from 

^Meaing  the  responsibilities  of  Henry — which  was  what  he,  as 

^  gf»od  Christian  and  faithful  subject,  wished — was  more  pre- 

^  '-'icial  to  the  King  than  an   open  opposition,  because  of  the 

^  ":erpretation  that  the  public  put  upon  it.*     Henry  VIII.  is  a 

stupendous  example  of  the  vitiating  effect  of  absolute  authority, 

^tli  upon  him  who  exercises  it  and  upon  them  over  whom  it  is 

'^Mrciscd.      He  had  come  to  consider  himself  as  a  sort  of  vicc- 

*  For  K  Ucitl  iitaU  mtuit  of  ilie  cmo^sm  Appendix  Y.  to  Sir  William  Ncrill 
^t»ffh  *  Law  of  Marriage  an<l  t'aiuUy  Bel&tloiu.' 

Vol.  IM.—Nc.  -iSS.  2  B  deity, 
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deity,  and  bis  subjects  had  come  so  to  accept  Uim.  '\cvfr,* 
says  Dr.  Brewer,  '  bad  any  king's  will  been  so  regarded  astfar 
voice  of  God  and  the  unerring  rule  ol  duty.'  *  Henry,'  wrilfi 
Bishop  Stubbs,  'could  dictate  to  bis  Parliaments  the  measurrs 
be  wished  to  pass,  even  down  to  the  smallest  details,  and  erpti 
make  tliem  petition  fur  acts,  when  he  was  the  only  man  ia  thr 
kingdom  who  desired  them.^  Nay,  *he  forces  ag-ainst  their 
will,  evidently,  but  still  effectively  forces,  Parliament  and  Con- 
vocation, Lords,  Clergy,  and  Commons,  to  register  simply  the 
peremptory  orders  of  the  King  as  their  own  wishes.'  Fnr 
him,  virtue  or  vice  in  his  subjects  is  merely  compliance  or  non- 
compliance with  bis  will.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of 
Cranmer.  Certain  it  is,  if  any  historical  fact  is  certain,  tliil 
whatever  may  be  said  in  his  favour,  he  was  the  most  supple  and 
most  servile  of  Henry's  sycophants.  But,  in  the  eyes  of  HrofTt 
his  suppleness  and  servility  were  his  prime  merits,  farnirtgfof 
him  from  the  royal  lips  the  j)raise  of  honesty.  I'or  Henry, 
*  honest*  meant  altogether  compliant  with  the  royal  will. 

U  is  not  necessary  to  follow  here  the  course  of  events  as  ibf 
divorce  proceedings  dragged  ibcir  slow  length  along,  and  Henry 
became  more  and  more  estranged  from  the  Holy  See,  to  wliirt 
he  had  originally  exhibited  a  devotion  deemed  by  More  w* 
cessive.  Unquestionably  the  tortuous  policy  of  Clement  ff" 
largely  the  cause  of  that  estrangement.  It  was  the  right  of  the 
King  that  his  matrimonial  cause  should  be  heard  and  deter- 
mined upon  its  merits.  And  this  honest  course  would  probabU 
have  proved  the  most  politic  for  the  Pope — even  if  the  decision 
should  have  gone  against  Henry.  But  as  Father  BridgtHi 
whose  sympathies,  naturally  enough,  are  with  Clement,  ii  con- 
strained to  observe,  *  For  nearly  six  years  he  dallied  with  the 
King  and  protracted  the  suit  by  every  possible  device  \\x\K  «>* 
not  criminal,  .  ,  .  He  even  encouraged  hopes  that  he  kne« 
were  fallacious.  He  appeared  to  entertain  propositions  thai  he 
knew  were  absurd,  and  allowed  them  to  be  discusseil  by  ihcoJO' 
^ans.  The  Pope  was  in  hopes  that  by  mild  answers  snil 
delay  he  might  weary  out  the  King.'  Clement  little  knen*  Mbe 
King's  obstinacy  and  tenacity  of  purpose.*  More  knew  them 
well.  But  even  More  did  not  divine  '  the  depth  of  meanness  to 
which  he  would  sink  and  to  which  he  would  drag  nil  aroQiw 
him.*  More,  however,  was  too  clear-sighted  not  to  read  aright 
the  signs  of  the  times  in  ^a  world  not  moving  to  bis  mio"* 
His  great  concern  was  to  satisfy  his  conscience  where  bis  dnO 
lay  in  the  conflict  which  he  discerned  to  be  inevitable.  As  I" 
lold  the  judges  who  sentenced  him  to  death,  *  When  I  obserfcu 
rhat  public    afTaits  vfeie  vi    otde'ced  that  the   sources  of  ttn* 
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tr  of  ihe  Kuinan  PontifF  would  necessarily  be  examined,  I 

S^re  mvself  up  to  a  most  diligent  esainination  of  that  question 

frtr  the  space  of  seven  years,  and  found  that  the  authority  of  the 

Komaa  Pontiff"  is  not  only  lawful,  to  be  respected,  and  necessary, 

bat  also  grounded  on  the  divine  Jaw  and  prescription.'     And 

baring  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  Alore  was   not  the  man    to 

play  fast  and  loose  with   it.      During  the    years  of  his  Chan- 

ollorBbip,   he  eschewed  politics  a.s  much  as  possible  and  con- 

fioed  himself  to  his  judicial  duties.     But  at  last  the  Act  against 

.Annates  gave  him  the  signal  that  his  occupation,  as  a  Minister 

*>f  the  Crown,    was    gone.       On    the   I6tb  of   May,    1j32.    he 

delivered  the  Great  Seal  into  the  King*s  bands  in  the  garden 

of  Vork  Place,  near  Westminster.     An  affection  of  the  chest— 

pedoris    vaictudo    deterior — supplied    a  sufficient  reason   lor  his. 

resignation,  which  was  accepted,  most  unwillingly,  hy  Henry. 

So  closed    the  third  period  of  More's  career.      We  must  noS 
omit  to  notice  how  throughout  it  bis  whole  life  was  dominated 
■>y  his  religion — a  religion  which,  like  that  of  his  Utopians,. 
"fa*  *  gTBve,  sharp,  bitter,  and  rigorous,'  *  yet  '  full  of  mercy  and 
SOotl  fruits.'     He  rose  at  two  in  the  morning,  was  at  prayer 
^od    study    until    seven,    heard    Mass   daily,   and     daily    aftei 
private  prayers  with  his  children  said  the  Litany  of  the  Saints 
^Md   the  Seven   Penitential   Psalms.     It    was   also   his   custom 
nightly  before  he   went  to  bed,  with  his   wife,   children,  and 
household,  to  go  to  his  chapel,  and  there  on  his  knees  ordinarily 
^  say  certain  psalms  and  collects  with  them.'     He  spent  much 
^tne  in    bis  oratory  in  devotion,    using   this  employment  the 
^bole  of  Friday.      He  went  to  confession  and  communion  belore 
^odertaking   any    business    of    imjiortance.       He    wore   a  hair 
*t*irt    by    way   of   penance,  and    constantly    scourged    himself. 
*ie  would  also   make  pilgrim.iges   to   holy  places,  sometimes 
**Ten  miles  from  his  house,  and  always  on  foot.     His  alnu- 
^«eds  were    so    abundant  that   he   was    known   as  'the  public 
J*«tron  of  the  poor.*     So  fully  did   he  fulfil  the  precept  not  to 
^p^y  up  treasure  on  earth,  that  after  his  resignation  of  the  Chan- 
^^^lorship,  says  Harpsfield,  '  he  was  not  able,  for  the  mainte- 
*ianre    of    himself  and    such   as    necessarily   belonged   to   him, 
^uthcicnlly  to  find    meat,  drink,  fuel,  apparel,  and  such  other 


•  He  wmn  wont  to  sny,  Itoper  tulls  ns, '  We  nwy  not  look,  nt  our  iileasiinrff,  to 
VCo  lo  bmveu  in  fi-utlicr  )>t^:  it  id  not  thu  way;  tor  »ui-  Lurd  hiiii^-It'  wtiit 
_^itiirT  with  j^fent  piiii),  an«l  by  luiiDV  tritnilations ;  .  .  .  aiifJ  Ih*'  wTViUit  may  not 
■•V  to  Win  bettor  <w«  than  Mb  Mftat4'r.'     It  ia  uotjiblc  Ibiit  in  1522,  wlit^n  \w 
Ijuit  fcceit  knighted  anil  nucle  Uuiler-l'rt!a9ii[vr  of  titu  kiiigdcffia,  he  bi^gua 
e»er  ^niahed — uu  'Tlie  Fuur  Ls*t  TUifigi'.  Death.  Jadgineitt, 
Bell.'    *£n  omnibu^i  opcribua  tuU  mcinorare  uovisaima  tna,  ft  in 
I  lum  pecoAtjiF.' 
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necessary  things  ;  but  was  enforced  and  compelled,  for  lack  of 
other  fuel  every  night  before  he  went  to  l>ed,  to  cause  a  ^«at 
bundle  of  ferns  to  be  brought  into  his  own  chamber,  and  witb 
the  blaze  thereof  to  warm  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  childrea; 
and  so  without  any  other  fire  to  go  to  bed/  His  absolQte 
resignation  to  that  Perfect  Will  which,  as  he  undoubtinglr 
believed,  '  ordereth  a  good  man's  going,'  is  shown  over  andonr 
again ;  and  notably  in  that  exquisitely  beautiful  letter  to  hii 
wife,  written  in  1529,  after  the  destruction  of  his  bams  and  ill 
that  was  therein  :  '  Paradrcnture  we  have  more  cause  to  think 
Him  for  our  losse  than  fur  our  winning,  for  His  wisedom  better 
seeth  what  is  good  for  us  than  we  do  our  selues.*  The  charm  of 
his  domestic  life  fascinated  his  contemporaries,  and  has  fascinated 
every  generation  since.  His  house  was  the  very  sanctuary  of 
*  pure  religion,  breathing  household  laws.'  And  how  touchiof 
is  that  trait  of  antique  piety  related  by  Roper:  '  Whensocwr 
he  passed  through  Westminster  Hall  to  bis  place  in  the  Chan- 
eery,  by  the  Court  of  the  King's  Bench,  if  his  father,  one  <if 
the  judges  thereof,  had  been  seated  or  he  came,  he  would  go  into 
the  same  Court,  and  there  reverently  kneeling  down,  in  the  sigbt 
of  them  all,  duly  ask  his  father's  blessing.'  It  is  curious  and 
significant  that  one  of  the  first  things  to  which  he  applied 
himself  upon  his  retirement  from  the  royal  service,  was  tbe 
composition  of  his  epitaph ;  a  record  of  his  life  moat  affectioj^ 
in  its  plain  simpUcit}',  which  may  still  be  read  on  the  tombio 
Chelsea  Church  where  his  headless  body  is  said  to  lie.  We  iff 
told  in  it  that  he  had  ever  been  desirous  to  spend  his  cIosId^ 
vears  in  the  peace  of  private  life  and  freedom  from  public  caret. 
It  was  otherwise  orderwl  for  him.  Not  peace  and  Ireedotn,  but 
persecution  and  fetters  awaited  him  in  the  short  space  ef  hi* 
aJlottcKl  time  that  still  remained,  until  the  axe  of  the  exe- 
cutioner wrought  his  final  deliverance. 

Just  a  year  after  More's  resignation  of  the  Great  Swlt 
Cranmer,  who  had  meanwhile  been  consecrated  Archbishop w 
Canterbury,  held  a  Court  at  Kimbolton  for  the  dctennini' 
lion  of  the  King's  matrimonial  cause.  The  Queen*  dU* 
datned  to  appear  before  his  tribunal ;  and  he  proceeded  wiib 
the  utmost  possible  celerity  to  give  sentence  in  favour  oi 
Henry.  This  was  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1533.  Five  dar* 
afterwards  he  judicially  afBrmcd  the  legality  of  the  Kiag* 
marriage,  celebrated  some  months  before,  with  Anne  Role)«i 


*  His  letttt  to  GromwvU,  vriliea  in  Ibe  f«ar  Uul  the  Qneea  n^ 
etaXmxmu  nod  dolitv  hira  1iv  putting  in  rq  appeuanoe,  will  tw  found  id  vol.  ^ 
uf  tlto  *  LetttTS  aod  8tntc  Pspprs  *  t>(  ik-tirr  VUL;  olsu  in  Jfiikya'a  'Cnt&n*"' 
TT.I.  i  p.  27. 
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9  on  the  29th  of  June  she  was  rrowned  at  Westminster. 
(ore  was  pressed  bv  certain  bishops — unquestionably  at  the 
ttal  instigation — to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  ;  but  he  refused, 
berc  can  be  little  doubt  that,  from  that  day,  Anne  Boleyn 
tebt  to  compass  his  destruction. 

lEvents  now  mov(td  quickly.  On  the  11th  of  July,  1533, 
lement  VII.  annulled  the  proceedings  of  Cranmer  in  the 
^g's  matrimonial  cause.  And  on  the  TMd  of  March,  1534 — 
k  months  before  his  death — he  gave  definitive  sentence 
jliost  the  King,  afHnning  the  validity  of  Henry *8  marriage 
ith  Katharine,  and  requiring  him,  under  pain  of  the  greater 
ECommunication,  to  reinstate  her  in  her  former  rank,  and  t(» 
^  away  Anne.  The  King,  who  of  course  had  expected  this 
Ultence,  had  answered  it,  in  advance,  by  the  Act  of  Successioni 
kich  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  30th  of  March,  1534,* 
IM  which  supplied  the  occasion  desired  for  proceeding  against 
liwe.  An  endeavour  had  been  made  two  months  before  to 
Iplicate  him  in  the  affair  of  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent.  There 
i»  no  shadow  of  reason  for  believing  him  to  have  in  the  least 
IBnlenanced  that  strange  visionary's  political  utterances,  as  the 

kl?  well   knew.     Still,  his  name  was  included  in   the  Bill  of 
linder  brought  into  the  House    of    Lords    on    the    21st    of 
cbruary,    1533,   against  the  nun  and    certain   of  her    alleged 
Ipportera  ;  the  King,  Hoper  writes,  '  presupposing  of  likelihood 
^  this  Bill  would   be  to  Sir  Thomas  More  so  troublous  and 
trible,  that  it  would   force  him  to  relent  and  condescend  to 
|l  request   [to  approve  the  divorce] — wherein   his  grace  was 
lk;li  deceived.'     More  petitioned  to  be  heard  by  the  Peers  ;  and 
Isn  entry  in  the  Lords  Journal,  under  date  the  6th  of  March, 
un  the   Bill   was   read  a  third  time,  it  is  stated  that  Hheir 
Irdsbips  thought  fit  to   6nd   whether  it  is  according  to  the 
Dg's  will  that  Sir  Thomas  More  and  the  others  named  with 
Din  the  said  Bill  should  be  required  to  apjiear  before  their 
hlships  in  the  Star  Chamber,  that  it  may  be  heard  what  they 
I  say  for  themselves,' 

Tbis  was  by  no  means  according  to  Henry's  will.  The 
Bg  not  liking  the  proposal,  Koper  tells  us,  assigned  that  he 
luld  appear  before  four  members  of  the  Council:  Cranmer, 
^bishop  of  Canterbury',  Audley,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the 
ike  of  Norfolk,  and  Thomas  Cromwell.  They  first  thought, 
friendly  sounding  importunities,  to  induce  him  to  comply 
tb  the  King's  desire.  ^But  when  thcv  saw  they  could  by  no 
kitoer  of  persuasions  remove  him  from  his  former  determioa- 


*  The  FoatlRral  sonteiiM  did  not  reach  HagUnd  imltt  attex  ttuA.  ^Vib. 
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terribly  to  touch  him'  by 

, '  these  terrors  be  arguments  for  childm 

>'cn,  'displeasantly  departed    they.'     Tt 

.  .:.  uros  with  (liHicuIty  brought    to  comer 

MBit  »au«iid  be  scnick  out  of  the  Bill,  oi  Attaindei 

una  bui  been  done  were  hroDjS^ht   to  him  bjr  bj 

.  Mar^^wrt.    He  replied  :  '  Mcgg,  quod  tiifftrtH 

'«■&      LI»kiM«  well  that  the  monarch  who^  at  he  bai 

wodH  not  hesitate  to  take  his  life,  in  nrtle 

"ruire,  would  still   less  hesitate  to  take  i 

u  voman  for  whom,  to  quote  the  wordiQ 

^ov  iMi  braved  the  good  opinion  of  Christendom. 

Th$t»  'ji  ^UmMk  made  a  last  effort  to  turn  him  from  tfai 

liw  efkd  of  which,  they  both  well  knew,  waslk 

.W  they  cfaanccd  to  fall   in  familiar  talk  togetbet 

QtMo  him,  **  By  the  Mass,  Master  More,  it  I 

with    princes:    therefore    I   would    wish  W 

iiirM^Tl  ine   to  the  King's  pleasure:    fur,  by  God* 

'•-    rr,  indignatio  priricijn's    mors  est.*^     **  Is  iha 

-i-Hh  he ;  **  then,  in   gootl  faith,  the  diflerMir 

.:    \cc  and  me  is  but  this— that  I  shall  die  to-ds^^ 

VWAiMoI  Succession  provided  that  all  subjects  shoald  b 

4k|j|p||  il^dkr  pain  of  prrpetual  imprisonment,  to  take  oorpors 

^4Mlh ^^ oiMMre  and  tnninlain  the  whole  effect  and  ccmtentsV 

t^^sttMMVi     No  special  form  of  oath  was  ])rescrihed  in  it.   W 

:.*  ,1.^  kaiow  for  certain  the  precise  wording  of  the  form  ths 

oil  up.     Bat  we  do  know  that,  going  bevond  thesoo^ 

» ^i^h  wns  to  vest  the  succession   to   the  Crniini  l 

.    M  Henry  by  Anne   Boleyn,  it  included  a  rccog 

tu*."  truth  of  the  preamble,  which  affirmed  the  invii 

i.iw  King's  first  marriage  and  the  validity  of  hissecoD^^ 

■  oivvil    the  rejection    of   the  authority    of    the  Room) 

(>!<«  snpremc  spiritual  judge  of  Christendom,  and  lb 

:  the  sentence,  in  a  directly  opposite  sense,  whid 

u.    s,*^    vuL  |u\Hiouncet].      Hence  Roper  calls  the  oath  *  the  oat' 

py  *;  which  it,  in  effect,  was.     On  Low  Sunday,  Ih'M 

Ittt  v«  April    12,  More  went  to  St.  Paul's  to  hear  lb 

•^.^w^      ^6m  prrsencc  there  was  ubsen'ed   by  a   ro>al  ufficiw' 

•«^i^  Dim  when  he  left  the  church,  served   htm  with 

^^^n.^  ^  «fyMr  on  the  morrow  at  Lambeth,  and  there  to  tak 

^^^•aJI  W(M*  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  administer  i 

■h^  ^Igl  4\T«  ««Tly,  More  went   *  to  church  to   be  confesscc 

^gl^  )iM^  MmI  tu  be  houseled,  as  his  accustomed    manner  w« 

.  >.  *  v«  «•»  W  miIVVmI  into  at\y  ti\a,Ui&t  of  importance.'     He  kne^ 
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well  what  lay  before  him.  *  And  whereas,*  continues  Roper, 
*be evermore  useU  before,  at  his  departure  from  his  wife  and 
ctutdren  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  to  have  them  bring  him  to 
his  boat,  nnd  there  to  kiss  them  and  bid  them  nil  farewell,  then 
voold  be  suffer  none  of  them  forth  of  the  gate  to  follow  him,  but 
pulled  the  wicket  after  him,  and  shut  them  all  from  him  :  and 
with  a  heavy  heart,  as  by  his  countenance  it  apj>eared,  with  me 
•od  oar  four  servants  there  took  boat  towards  Lambeth.  Wherein 
sitting  still  sadly  awhile,  at  the  last  he  rounded  me  in  the  ear, 
»ad  said,  '*Son  Koper,  I  thank  our  Lord  the  field  is  won." 
What  he  meant  thereby,  I  then  wist  not ;  yet,  loath  to  seem 
ignorant,  I  answered  him,  "Sir,  1  am  thereof  very  glad."  But, 
u  I  conjectured  afterwards,  it  was  for  that  the  love  he  had  to  Gnd 
wnu^ht  in  him  so  cflectually  that  it  conquered  all  his  carnal 
aflections  utterly.* 

The  Commissioners  before  whom  More  appeared  were 
Cuoraer,  Audley,  Cromwell,  and  the  Abbot  of  VV'estminster. 
Ht  ukcd  to  see  the  Oath  and  the  Act  of  Succession.  *  After 
which  read  secretly  by  myself,*  he  told  bis  daughter  Margaret, 
'iiuithe  Oath  considcretl  with  the  Act,  I  answered  unto  them 
tlistmy  purpose  was  not  to  put  any  fault  either  in  the  Act  or 
anyone  that  made  it,  or  in  the  Oath  or  any  men  that  swore  it, 
"or  to  condemn  the  conscience  of  any  other  man ;  but  as  for 
•ojielf,  in  good  faith,  my  conscience  so  move<l  me  in  the  matter, 
*uSt  though  I  could  not  denv  to  swear  to  the  succession,  yet 
oato  that  Oath,  that  was  there  offered  me,  I  could  not  swear, 
^ithout  the  jeopardising  of  my  soul  to  perpetual  damnation/  " 
*be  Commissioners  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  shake  bis  resolu- 
Uoa,  and  he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Abbot  of 
**t«troinster.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Cranmer,  who  could  hare 
iW  oo  sort  of  sympathy  with  More's  scruples,  that  he  made  an 
efiort — a  curiously  characteristic  effort — to  save  him.  lie  wrote 
*«  Cromwell  suggesting  that  More  and  Fisher  might  *  be  sworn 
(otbe  Act  of  Succession,  but  not  to  the  preamble  of  the  same,' 
*Qe  exact  nature  of  the  oath  taken  by  them  being  however  sup- 
jiressed,  'except  when  and  where  His  Highness  might  take  some 
*^ioodity  '  by  disclosing  it.  It  would,  the  Archbishop  thought, 
^beagood  quietation  to  many  others  within  this  realm,  if  such 
Ben  should  say  that  the  succession  comprised  within  the  said 
Act,  is  g(K)d  and  according  to  God's  laws.'  But  Henry  rejected 
*ki|  Crnnmcrian  device,  '  Queen  Anne  by  her  importunate 
*«VM)ur  did  so  sore  exasperate  the  King  against  More,'  HopiT 
^ite*.     Apd  no  wonder.     More  was  a  living  protest  against 

•  M*«;  may  imr*-  Iih<1  in  hi*  mind  tho  dtctnm,  *  Qnidquitl  Bt  contn  cnn- 
[  ^teWiaBi  .-odiflcnt  imI  nclicnnum.' 
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her  mairiagp,  a  perpetual  witness  to  the  King,  *  It  is  not  lawfu 
for  thee  to  have  her/  And  assuredly  she  longed  for  his  head  a 
keenly  as  Herodins  longed  for  the  head  of  St.  John  Bnpti*" 
After  abiding  in  the  custody  of  t!»c  Abbot  of  VVestmtiuter  Ir 
four  days,  More  was  sent  to  the  Tower  to  undergo  the  pcrpetui 
imprisonment  wliirh  was  the  penalty  for  refusing  the  oath. 

Alore    was    confined    in    the    Tower    for   more  than   a  ye:^^^  r, 
enduring  the  ever-increasing  rigour  of  hit  imprisonment  wi  "^h 
a  cheerfulness   which   mnnifesteU   itself  constantly  in   many        r. 
merry    saying :    as    when,    for    example,    upon    Sir    Edwas.  vii 
VValsingham,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  fortress,  apologizing  for  t^  "fcc 
poorness  of  his  cheer,    he  replied,  '  Master  Lieutenant,    assuxre 
yourself  I  do  not  mislike  my  cheer  ;  but  whensoever  I  so  do,  tls  «n 
thrust  me  out  of  your  doors.*     During  the  greater  part  of  »:  lit 
time,  books,  pen,  ink    and  paper  were  allowed   him  ;    and      ie 
composed  religious  works  both  in  Latin  and   English,  some      o( 
which  —  the  *  Dialogue  of  Comfort  against  Tribulation*  nr»«y 
be  specially  instanced  —  are   masterpieces,   rich   in   devotioa^nl 
feeling,  in  genuine  eloquence,  and  in  brilliant    wit.      Various 
efforts  were  made  to  shake  his  resolution.     'The  King's  pl*».n. 
writes    Nisard,    *  was,    at    first,    lo    ensnare    him     through     lii» 
tcnderest  affections,  to  array  against  him  the  regrets,  reproaches, 
tears  of  his  family,  the  remembrance  of  his  lost  liberty,  render^* 
so  poignant  by  the  presence  of  those  among  whom  he  had  liv^?^ 
a    free  man.'     The   King's  plan  was  of   no  effect  against    1»  ** 
persistive  constancy.      The  lamentations  of   his    wife,  urg-i'r*  ? 
him  to  *  do  as  all   the  bishops  and  l>est  learned  of  this  real^*^^ 
have  done,*  the  arguments  of   his    favourite   daugliter,   turner  '^ 
casuist  by  her  aflection  for  him,  were  as  powerless  as  the  U 
of  the   insistent  tyrant  to   move    him    from    his    firm    resolre 
Margaret  Roper  told  him,  upon  one  occasion,  how  Cromwd 
had  hinted  that  Parliament  was  not  yet  dissolved,  and  migh 
decree  worse  things  against  him.     More  answered  thai  he  hai 
thought  of  this.      However,  no  man  could  do  him  hurt  witbouv^^ 
doing  him  wrong  ;  and  he  trusted  God  would  notsutfcr  so  good^:^' 
and   wise  a  prince  as  Henry  thus  to  requite  the  long  services^ 
of  his  true,  faithful  servant.     *  Vet,  since  nothing  is  impossible,*' 
he  went  on,  *I  forgot  not  in  this  matter  the  counsel  of  Christ 
in  the  Gospel,  that  ere  1  should   begin  to  build  this  castle  for 
tlic  safeguard  of  mine  own  soul,  1  should   sit  and  reckon  what 
the  charge  would   be.      I  counted,  Margaret,  full  surely  many  a 
restless,  weary  night  while  nay  wife  slept,  and  thought  1  slept 
too,  what  peril  were  possible  to  fall  to  me  ;  and  in  devising  I 
had  a  full  heavy  heart.      But  yet,  I  thank  our  God,  for  all  that, 
I  never  thought  to  change,  though  the  very  uttermost   should 
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bappcn  to  me  that  my  fear  ran  upon.*  Alore  was  acutely 
sensitive;  he  had  an  almost  womanly  dread  of  corporal 
suffering-,  although,  by  the  austerities  which  he  practised 
throughout  tiis  life,  he  endeavoured  to  discipline  himselt  ta 
*  endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier/  In  one  of  his  last  letters 
to  Margaret  Roper — *  written  with  a  cole,  other  pennes  have  1 
none'-— he  tells  her,  *  Albeit  I  am  of  nature  so  shrinkinfc  from 
payne,  that  1  am  almost  afeard  of  a  phiUip,  yet,  in  all  the 
agonies  that  I  have  had,  I  thank  the  mighty  mercye  of  God,  I 
never  in  my  myndc  cntendcd  that  I  would  doe  any  such  thing 
Xks  should  dampnablv  cast  me  in  the  displeasure  of  God/  * 

More  was  slowly  dying  during  these  months  of  his  impriaon- 
ineot  in  the  Tower.     Since  he   came   there,  he  writes,  he  had 
looked  once  or  twice  to  have  given  up  the  ghost ;  and  as  the 
Ttgour  of  his  Imprisonment   increased,  It  became  evident  that 
his  strength  could  not  much   longer  hold  out.     But  it  did  not 
suit  the  policy  of  the  Court  that  he  should  die  a  natural  death. 
-And   the  Act  of  Supremacy   passed  on   the   3rd   of  February, 
J535,    supplied    a    convenient    instrument    for     bringing    him 
to  the  scatfold.     This  statute,  the   complement  and  the  crown 
of    the    anti-papal     legislation    of    the    preceding    five    years, 
doring  which   Henry  s   breach   with  the  See  of  Rome  became 
^ider  and  wider  as  the  prospect  of  its  sanction  for  his  marriage 
*ith  Anne  grew  dimmer  and  dimmer,  was  the  definitive  esta- 
Mishment,   in   the   words  of  Mr,    Gairdner,  of  'a  totally  new 
order   in    the   Church, *t     It  enacted   that  the   King  'shall   be 
^ken,  accepted,  and  reputed  the  only  supreme  head  in  earth  of 
^t>e  Church   of  England,'   and   shall    exercise   the  prerogatives 
pertaining  to    that   title.       it   invested   Henry  —  to  quote  Dr. 
orcwer^wilh  *  a   spiritual   supremacy,  an  ecclesiastical  head- 
ship [which]  was  without  precedent  and  at  variance  with  all 
tv^itioD.'t     ^^^  '"  gainsay  it  was  high  treason. 

.  *  It  should  be  noted  timt  there  wen-  more  rtattnn*  thnnnni*  wliv  More  could  nut 
i  ^  <«u«icnco  take  tla*  twtb.  lu  a  leitiT  tu  Dr.  NicoUis  Wilf»ya»  writtcQ  csrly  iu 
I  ^^3^  be  says,  *  As  louchiug  tbo  oath  uud  tlio  caust^s  fur  vliich  I  rerutifxl  it^  do 
*>*u  kboweth  what  tbey  be.  For  they  bo  aceret  to  my  own  conscience :  iomo 
*'tiier,  ponulveuturu,  tlmu  tiiuHu  tUat  other  meu  n-oul'd  wc-cu :  and  tiuoU  as  1 
^■BTor diaoloded  io  uuy  inau  yet;  no,  nor  ever  iotirnti  (o  do  while  I  live.'  We 
•*iiwrt  p<^^notrate  the  veil  whioU  Mt>iv>  lus  dmwn  ovtr  this  matter.  Hiit  the  mrwt 
^fotiRhlc  omjwture  ia  thnt  of  Iliirpafielcl,  that  >h>ro  know  of  au  iulri^^o  between 
**w  Kiup  and  l-july  Uolcyn,  whereby,  acconiing  Vt  tho  caiiun  law,  iltiXiry  bad 
Vitttnctuil  affinity  in  the  first  tIegitM!  with  Aunc. 
t  Pr*f.  to  vol.  viii.  of  '  I/ctters  arnl  Stale  Piipere,'  p.  I. 

I  Pref.  to  vol.  i.  of  'Lcdors  and  Sinto  Papers/  p,  cvii.    *  Henry.*  says  BEstiop 

^■kU,  *  wished  to  be,  with  reK^ard  to  llio  Church  of  EDglmnd,  the  Pope,  the 

"^  '    Polio,  and  soiuctliing  more   thiiu   Popt*.'    ('Lwturcs  on  Medinral  and 

I  mstDry,*  p.  'i*)2.)    *  He  evolved  the  idea  of  a  rvgitl  pnpooy  otit  of  the 

acy."    Clhid.,  p.  259.) 
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It  could  not  be  doubted  what  would  bo  More*s  view  of  this 
statute;  and  certain  of  the  royal  council,  CromwclL  among 
them,  were  directed  to  proceed  to  the  Tower  in  order  to  elicit 
it.  More,  whose  instinct  as  a  lawyer  was  ever  strong,  declined 
to  betrav  himself,  and  would  express  nu  opinion  about  the  Act. 
*  I  would  not  declare  what  fault  I  found  in  that  statute,  nor 
speak  thereof,*  he  told  his  daughter  Alarg^aret.  '  I  could  not 
further  go,  whatsoever  pain  should  come  thereof.  "1  am,"  quotb 
1,  '*  the  King*8  true  faithful  subject  and  daily  bedesman,  and  pray 
for  his  Highness  and  all  his,  and  all  the  realm.  1  do  nobody 
no  harm,  1  say  none  harm,  I  think  none  harm,  hut  wish  every- 
body good.  And  if  this  be  not  enough  to  keep  a  man  alive, 
I  long  not  to  live.  And  I  am  dying  already;  and  have,  since 
I  came  here,  been  divers  times  in  the  case  that  1  thought  to  die 
within  one  hour.  And  I  thank  our  Lord  that  1  was  never  sorry 
for  it,  but  rather  sorry  when  L  saw  tUc  pang  passed.  And 
therefore  my  poor  body  is  at  the  King's  pleasure.  Would  God 
zoy  death  might  do  him  good  !  *' ' 

It  was  on  the  ^Oth  of  April  that  More's  examination  before 
Cromwell  and  his  colleagues  took  pUcc.  On  the  4th  nf  May, 
Margarot  Hoper  was  allowed  to  see  her  father  once  more  *  before 
his  condemnation.  While  they  were  together,  Roper  relates, 
'•a«  Sir  Thomas  More  was  looking  out  of  his  window,  he  chanced 
to  behold  one  Alaster  Reynolds,  a  religious,  learned,  and 
virtuous  father  of  Sion,  and  three  monks  of  the  Charterhouse, 
for  the  matter  of  the  Supremacy  and  Alatrimony  going  out  of 
the  Tower  to  execution.  He,  as  one  longing  in  that  journev  to 
have  accompanied  them,  said  unto  my  wife,  then  standing 
there  beside  him,  "  Lo  dost  nut  thou  see,  Megg,  that  these 
blessed  fathers  be  now  as  cheerfully  going  to  their  deaths,  as 
bridegrooms  to  their  marriage?"'  His  longing  was  soon  to 
be  gratified.  On  the  3rd  of  June  he  was  again  interrogated 
by  certain  of  the  Council  regarding  his  opinion  of  the  Act  of 
Supremacy ;  but  they  were  baJHed  by  him  as  their  fellows  had 
been.  On  the  1:2th  of  June,  Rich,  the  Solicitor-General,  was 
seat  to  him  in  order,  if  possible,  to  entangle  him  in  his  talk ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  upon  the  strength  of  what  this  caitifT  affirmed 
to  have  fallen  from  him  in  conversation,  that  he  was  indicted 
for  ^  refusing  to  the  King  maliciously,  falsely,  and  traitorously 
his  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England.'  The 
trial  took  place  on  July  1st,  and  Cardinal  Pole,  in  a  passage 
in  his  'De  Unitate  Ecclesiu*,'  marked  by  pathos  and  eloquence 

■  *  It  ts  vorth  aotjn};  tliAi  whenerer  Margarot  Hoper  went  io  Me  her  faUior  in 
the  Towor,  their  interview  began  with  the  recitiition  of  the  Seven  Penitentid 
Paalou  und  tbi*  LitAiiy  of  the  ttalutb. 

seldom 
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seldom    found    in    his    writinf^s,    bas    pictured    the    venrrsble 
magistrate,  led  out  as  a  oriminnl  from  prison,  in  sordid  dress, 
and  jjrown  old,  not  hy  lapse  of  jears  but  by  the  squalor  and 
sufferiiigu  of  bis  dun|^con,  bis  head  made  white  by  long' confine- 
ment, bis  weak  and   broken  body  leaning  on  a  staff,  and,  even 
so,  scarcely  able  U>  stand,  and  dragged  along  the  way  that  led  to 
the  place  of  trial,  or  rather  of  certain  condemnation.*     More,  in 
his  defence,  alleged — and  we  may  be  sure  with  entire  truth — 
that  be  had  been  guiltless  of  the  denial  of  the  supremacy  alleged 
against  him  ;  that  he  had  not  discovered  what  was  in   his  con- 
science concerning  the  statute  to  any  man  living.     A  verdict  of 
guilty  was,  of  course,  easily  obtained. t     *  Murder,  preceded  by 
mummery,'  is  Lord  Macaulay's  accurate  account  of  a  State  trial 
•ittbat  period.   The  sentence  of  banging,  drawing,  and  quartering 
*i»s  commuted  by  the   King   into  one  of  simple   beheading  on 
lower  Hill.      Early  on  the  *ith  of  July  'came  to  him  Sir  Thomas- 
Pope,  bis  singular  good  friend,  on  message  from  the  ICiug  and 
liis  council,  that  be  should,  before  nine  of  the  dock  of  the  same 
inoming,  luffcr  death.     *'  Master  Pope,"  quoth  Sir  Thomas  More, 
**  for  your  good  tidings  1  heartily  thank  you.     I  have  been  always 
'Kiaeh  bounden  to  the  King's  Highness  for  the  benefits  and  honours 
^bat   be  hath  still,  from  time  to  time,  most  bountifully  heaped 
*»pon  me.  .  .  .  And  so,  help  me  Oo*l,  most  of  all,  Master  Pope, 
^ui  I  bounden  to  His  Highness  that  it  pleaseth  him  so  shortly 
to    rid    me   out  of    ihe    miseries   of  this  wretched  world  ;  and 
t.hervfare  will   I   not- fail  earnestly  to   pray  for  his  Grace,  both 
K^ere  and  also  in  the  world  to  come."  '^     Sir  Thomas  Pope  was 
>%oved    to  tears.     More    bade  him   be  of  good  comfort  in  the 
f>n>spect  of  a  happy  meeting  beyond  the  grave.     *  Who  knows,' 

*   WiMiTiiU  ouraulve^  oC  Ftillior  Brtflgcit'a  Lmnslalion  (p.  4ir>).     L'ardiuitl  Polo 
^kdds  :  *I.  wbo  loved  and  ri^iii'mU'd  him,  writing  irnw  nbotit  bis  deotli,  f<iil  tlit> 
ra  push  to  mr  ryos  ajtiinst  my  will,  sw  tlint — as  God  is  my  vritncws — tlioy 
i(ler  my  writtn<^,  itml  blot  the  wonls  tlml  I  have  writteo.' 

^   Mr.  J''mude,   in   the  u.[H>lo^y  fur  Mure's  jodiciikl  murdci  nut  Torth  in  his 

1>ivun?o  of  Catlierino  of  Arngon,'  may  bti  aittii  in  ouido  Kimw-if.     Kt-gardiii};  it 

ntt  iOHTitablR  ntid  paiiifnt  tntridcnt  in  iin  inHnitnly  hloKm^l  n>vnliiti<>n.'  he 

>iUe«  it  by  an  urgniuoat  wliich  resolve*  itiwlf  tato  tlic  fidlowiii){  chain  of 

_.  louing  :— 

■    t-   Bisuop  Fialier,  as  id  tvi.lftnt   from   Cliajiuys'  corfrHpoudencf.   wisbi^l    tLe 
Empt'nir  t"  t:d<i'  activi^  m'-nsHn-f  iigarnst  Hpnry'B  tyronny. 

II.  H«unr  mjiy  lmvt>  k^ifwn  nf  FiBhcr'4  menagM  to  CUapuys,  undaomay  More, 
'Fiahor'a  intiuuito  frioud  itpd  cotnpanion,  atlhuogh  there  u  no  eviJenee  whatever 
to  ■uppr>rt  i-itli'T  'iftbesM)  tumjtii'ture.-*. 

HL    I  Mi<ro  uraa  n^htly  imiidftmnftd  to  dt^th. 

X  Tb  tiixcKeculion  hf.- vrott!  to  bin  durigblKT  Klornret:  *I  voolil  bu 

toty  if  ti  puMoi.i  ML-  mty  lon^ur  IbiOi  to-morrow;  fur  it  tit  St.  ThomiiB  Evcu  itud 
the  utsa  (octavo)  of  St.  IV-ter ;  und  tliurfbro  to-iu*trruw  loDj;  I  to  gty  to  Oud :  it 
■men  a  lUiy  vcrye  meto  iind  coavmiciit  for  roe.' 


asked  Plato,  ^  wbethcr  it  is  not  life  that  is  death  and  death  thai 
is  lilc? '     More  knew. 

We  need  not  linger  over  the  closing  scene  on  that  bright  Julv 
morning  on  Tower  Hill.  Hoper  and  the  old  biographers  have 
told  it  with  an  antique  simplicitv  more  eloquent  than  any  tropes. 
Mr.  Froude  has  relatetl  it  in  a  passage,  doubtless  familiar  tu  all 
our  readers,  which  is  among  the  very  best  specimens  of  modern 
English  prose.  We  may,  however,  note  the  curious  and  signiB- 
cant  fact  that  the  day  ol  More*s  death  was,  apparently,  the  day 
nn  which  the  disgrace  of  the  woman  who  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  it  began.  Henry  was  pUving  at  draughts  with 
Anne  Boleyn  in  the  palace  at  Richmond  when  the  tidings  came 
that  More  had  ceased  to  live.  He  cast  on  her  an  angry 
look,  and  saying,  *  It  is  your  fault,  if  that  man  is  dead,'  left  her 
brusquely,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  closet  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  More  had  foreseen  the  approaching  doom  of  the  unhappy 
woman,  and  had  been  sorry  for  her.  On  one  occasion,  Roper 
tells  us,  when  Margaret  visited  her  father  in  the  Tower,  *  he  asked 
her  how  Queen  Anne  did.  "  In  faith,  Father,"  quoth  she,  "  never 
better."  **  Never  better,  Megg  !  "  quoth  he  ;  *'  alas,  Megg,  alas,  it 
pitieth  me  to  remember  into  what  misery,  poor  soul,  she  sh^li 
shortly  come," ' 

So  much  must  suffice  to  depict  in  the  faintest  outline,  and  as> 
if  by  a  few  strokes  of  a  pencil,  the  life  of  this  memorable  man. 
We  must  refer  our  readers  who  would  study  it  more  at  large,  to 
the  volumes  which  we  have  enumerated  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  Of  these  the  least  accessible  are  More's  English  works. 
Perhaps  not  more  than  a  dozen  copies  are  to  be  found  in  this 
country.  It  is  certainly  high  time  that  they  were  reprinted. 
Every  competent  judge  from  bis  day  to  our  own»  has  recognised 
their  great  literary  value,  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  London,  writing 
to  him  in  l.^>27,  speaks  of  him  as  *  able  to  emulate  Demosthenes 
in  our  English  tongue.'  'More  lived,*  says  Mr.  Hutton,  *  at  a 
turning  point  in  English  literature,  and  he  did  much  to  guide* 
the  flowing  stream  into  the  channel  it  has  ever  since  pursued. 
English  literature  with  him  became  romantic,  keenly  alive  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  past,  Imaginative,  practical  and  pure.  The 
characteristics  of  the  great  age  of  Elizabeth  arc  seen,  not  dimly^ 
in  the  master  touches  of  his  work.*  ills  ascetic  writings  possess 
a  singular  charm  from  the  spirit  of  Christian  mirth  which  ever 
animated  him,  and  which  breathes  through  them  ;  a  spirit  which 
led  him  to  play  with  the  vain  world  and  all  that  therein  is, 
because  he  viewed  it  in  the  light  of  eternity.  Even  in  his  contro- 
versial treatises,  dealing,  in  the  vituperative  tone  characteristic 

of 
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of  the  age,  with  disputes  which  are  not  for  us  the  bum 

lions  that  thpy   were    for  bis  generation,  '  passages  of  ger 

eloquence  and  deep  solemnity  are  not  wanting.'      His  *  HI 

of  Richard  III/  is  a  int^re  iVaginenC,  but,  inspired  as  it  doul 

was  by  Cardinal  Morton,  it  is  of  the  highest  historical  vi 

while  its  style  is  justly  commended  by  Kudhart  aa  *  dign 

striking,  and,  for  those  times,  singularly  cultivated.'     No 

indeed,  can  help  being  impressed  by  its  vigour  and  lucidit 

incisiveness  and   picturesqucncss,    its     sustained     interest 

dramatic  power.     A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Sir  Tb 

More,  both  English  and  Latin,  is  surely  an  undertaking  ft 

might  litly   be  carried  out   by  the  press  of  either  of  our. 

Universities.  J 

The  book  by  which  More  is  chiefly  known  is,  of  cours< 

'Utopia.*      Written  originally  in   Latin,   it  was  addressed. 

Erasmus's  '  Praise  of  Folly,'  not  to  the  English  vulgar,  b 

the  educated  public  of  Europe  ;  and  it  is  of  the  highest  int 

AS  being,  in  some  sort,  a  revelation  of  More's  mind   abou 

gxavcst  public  problems.      We  say  *  in  some  sort '  ;  for,  in  I 

't  reveals  More's  mind   to  us  'as  through  a  glass,  darkly* 

*/*^culum  et  in  xnigmate).     'He  hovers,'  says  Dr.  Brewei 

Perpetually  on  the  conBnes  of  jest  and   earnest,  passes  so 

'"**-liy  from  the  one  to  the  other,  that   the  re.ader  is  in   cor 

f  ^«pen5e  whether  his   jest  is  seriousness,  or  bis  seriousm 

J^*t-*     And   so  More  tells  us  of  himself  that  he  used  to 

*^<llj  when   he   meant  merrily,  and  that  people  often  th< 

^^»t    to   be  speaking  in  sport  when  be  was   really  in   ea 

^^he  true  notion  of  the  *  Utopia'  has  been  admirably  state 

^^t*  James  Mackintosh:  *  It  intimates  a  variety  of  doctrine 

*^^Kibil3  a  multiplicity  of  projects  which  the  writer  regards 

^^iiiost  every  possible  degree  of  approbation  and  shade  of  as 

*'"oin  the  frontiers  of  serious  and  entire  belief,  through  grade 

'•'f    Uescending  plausibility,  where  the  lowest  are  scarcely 

^Q^n  the  exercises  of  ingenuity,  and  to  which  some  wild 

*'oxes  are  appended,  either  as  a  vehicle,  or  as  an  easy  mea 

**ecessary)  of  disowning  the  serious  intention  of  the  wht 

^Hia  Platonic  fiction.' 

All  ibis  should   be  borne  in  mind  when  we  peruse  A 

^autiful   idyll.      It   has,   unfortunately,   been    lost  sight   < 

ntany  gifted  persons.     I'bus,  the  late  Mr.  WiEliam  Morris 

in  the  *  Utopia  *  his  own  Socialism,  deformed,  however,  b 

iQtttttttion  of  marriage, — a  remnant,  as  he  accounts,  of  med 

SQperstition.     But  the  Communism  which  reigns  in  the  fort 

islsnd  More  dreamed  of,  is  really  of  a  very  different  type 
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the  vain  tbin);  imagined  by  Mr.  Aforris  and  bis  friends.     True- 
it  is  that  in  Utopia  there  are  no  uneinplovcd  rich,  no  class  o 
men  and  women  *  frugrs  consumere  nnti/     There  every  one  hi 
a    trade:    none   sit    idle:    nay,   there   is   a   six    hours'  day   for- 
workmen:  yet  'there  is  no  lack  of  all  things  that  be  requisites 
either  for  the  commodity  or  necessity  of  life.*     But  true  is  im 
•also  that  this  happy  order  is  based  not  upon  desire  but  disdaiiA 
<if  riches ;  not  upon  hatred  of  poverty,  but  upon  love  of  it ;  no% 
upon  despoilment  of  others,  but  upon  despoilment  of  self.     If 
is  a  Communism   which    reproduces,  in   the  realm   of   Mere's 
fantasy,  the  ideal    realized,  for   a    brief  time,   in   the  nascent 
Church,  when  'they  had  ail  things  in  common,  and  distribution 
was  made  to  every  man  as  he  had   need'  :   an  ideal  never  lost 
when   the   Church  grew    into    an    imperial    power,   and    kings 
became    her    nursing    fathers    and     their   queens    her    nursing; 
mothers ;  no,  never  lost,  but  embraced  in  every  generation   by 
elect    souls    who    saw     in    it    a    condition    of    perfection,    and 
who  forsook  all   to  fallow  more  closely  the  Great  Kxemplar  oi 
voluntary  poverty. 

Again,  Mr.  Seebohm,  like  Bishop  Burnet  before  him,  is 
grotesquely  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  religion  of  the 
Utopians- — a  religion  with  no  dogmas  save  those  of  the  existence 
of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  a  religion  withnat 
sacrifice,  a  religion  in  which  marriage  is  as  easily  dissoluble  ns 
among  the  followers  of  Luther — was  really  the  religion  of  More 
himself:  More,  ever  the  devout  son  of  the  Roman  Church, 
the  unflinching  champion  of  her  most  distinctive  doctrines  and 
practices,  and  the  martyr  for  the  jurisdiction  of  her  Supreme 
Pontiff. 

Once  more.  The  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  the  moderation 
and  equity  of  whose  judgments  are  usually  as  conspicuous  as  the 
breadth  and  soundness  of  his  learning,  is  certainly  unfair  *  in  hit 
comments  on  the  contrast  between  Mnre*s  plea  for  toleration  in 
the  *  Utopia'  and  the  apology  for  intolerance  put  forward  by 
More  when  Chancellor.  King  Utopus  *gave  to  every  man  free 
liberty  and  choice  to  believe  what  he  would.*  Even  those  who 
held  the  most  noxious  opinions  were  put  to  no  punishment, 
because  the  Utopians  *  be  persuaded  that  it  is  in  no  man's 

•  8«i'  Uis'Uulseon  LoclurcB  on  rorst^utioD  uiid  ToU-ronoo,*  pjt.  UH-9.  We 
maf  ]>r>iiit  out  aDoLher  triur  inlu  wliicii  Uiin  dibtiii^'uUhfil  iirelaUi  has  (fdJoo  < 
cciuceruiii'^'  More.  He  njKuika  uf  hiu  as  *  ii  luun  who  had  tlm  cuanigc  tu  Iny  down  « 
his  life  on  bebnlf  of  liia  npinJons  when  his  personal  honour  vas  at  stake.*  It  i«  -m 
clr&r  from  Alois's  ovn  words,  qnotcd  liy  its  at  p.  35S,  that  wluit  he  bdiarcd  M 
to  bti  lit  Btalce  was  act  his  |»eraonal  bosour,  bat  the  saWalion  of  his  «>n]~wbicli^ 
J0  Aoi  ljuitc  Ibo  btiiiiL^  thing. 
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power  to  believe  what  be  list.*     So  \fore  the  philosopher,  says 
tbc  Bishop;    anJ    now  hear  Mure  the  Chancellor,  addressinv 
himself    to    the    cnnt'utatioti    of  Tymlale,    and    declaring^,    *  It 
appprtainelh   to   my  part   and   duty  to  follow   the  example   of 
his  noble  Grace;    and   after  my   poor  wit   and    learning  with 
opening  to  his  people  the  malice  and  poison  of  those  pernicious 
books,  to  help  ag  much  as  in  me  is,  that  his  ]x*op[e  abandoning 
the  contagion   of  all  such  pestilent   writing,  may  be  far  from 
all  infection,  and  thereby  from  all  such  punishment  as  followlng^ 
thereupon,  doth  oftentimes  rather  serve  to  make  other  beware  that 
are  yet  clear,  than  to  trure  and   heal  well  those  that  are  already 
infected  :  so  hartl  Is  that  carbuncle,  catching  once  a  core,  to  be 
"Well  and  surely  curetl.      HowI>eit,  God  so  worketh  :  and  some- 
times it  is.     Toward  the  help  whereof,  or  if  it  haply  be  incurable, 
then  to  the   clean    cutting   out   that    part  for   infection    of  the 
»pmnant,  am    I,  by    mine   office,  in  virtue    of  my  oath,  right 
especially   bounden.'      More  is   to    Bishop  Creighton   *  a    type 
of  that   pseudo-liberalism   which   obscures    and  confuses  every 
Question  which  it  touches/     He  is  one  of  those  who  asserted 
liberty  of   thought   as  a  speculative  right,  [but]  showed  little 
«^apacity  for  acting  on  their  principles.      He  *  deceived  himself 
■••ith    the    belief   that    he    was    saving    society   by    putting    his 
principles  aside  .  .  .  following  the  example  of  the  King's  noble 
STnce  till  the  King  was  ready  to  npply  to  him  the  same  measure 
•>f  justice  as  himself  had  applied  to  others.'     Surely  the  sufficient 
*«i»wer  to  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  is,  that  More's  lot  was 
^'a^t,  not  in  Utopia,  wliere  a  philosophical  Deism  prevailed,  but 
*rs    sixteenth-century  England,  where  the  Catholic  religion  was 
th«  very  foundation  of   civil    society,  where  theological  unity 
**"a8  the  very  keystone    of   the    public    order.     The    polity  in 
'^'laich   More  held   the   highest  judicial  oflioe,   was  of  the  kind 
•^escribed  by  Jeremy  Taylor:  *  The  commonwealth  is  made  a 
^^burcb :  the   taw  of  the  nation   made  a  part  of  the  religion: 
^-^brist  is  made  King,  and  the  temporal  ptiwer  is  His  substitute. 
fim  if  we  say,  like  the  people  in  the  Gospel,  *' Nolumus  hunc 
'■«^{tnare,"  then  God  has  armed  the  temporal  power  with  a  sword 
**3  cut  us  oir.' 

When  More  wrote  the  'Utopia'  in  lolti,  Luther  had  not 
•>«!gan  his  innovations,  but  was  still  protesting  —  and  un- 
*lnubiedly  in  good  faith — his  loyalty  to  the  Catholic  Church 
^nd  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  When  More  wrote  his  confu- 
tation of  'J'yndalc  in  1532,  the  very  framework  of  civil 
**^iety  in  half  Germany  had  been  well-nigh  wrecked  by  reli- 
S^oas  revolutionists,  seeking  to  force  their  new  opinions  upon 
^^  rest  of  the  community.     How  was  it  poiaible  {ot  ^\o\^^ 
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the  itatesman,  to  advocate  toleration  of  sectaries,  who  BougLt 
violently  to  subvert  the  existing;  religion  with  which  the  civil 
oi-dor  was  so  strictly  united  ?  Or  for  Morc»  the  tnaf^istrnte,  Id 
ignore  the  provisions  of  the  laws  he  had  sworn  to  administer, 
ioT  the  luaintenance  of  that  religion?  The  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough's remark  that  More  followed  'the  example  of  the  King's 
noble  grace  till  the  King  was  ready  to  apply  to  him  the  samt 
measure  of  justice  ns  himself  had  applied  to  others,'  js 
doubtless  a  rhetorically  effective  c:onclusion  of  a  paragrapli. 
But  we  must  take  leax'e  to  say  that  it  is  singularly  unworthr 
of  the  learned  and  large-minded  prelate  who  has  indited  it. 
More,  in  dealing  with  cases  of  heresy  as  Chancellor,  was  mott 
scrupulous  not  only  to  keep  within  the  law,  but  in  alt  possible 
ways  to  mitigate  its  severit}'.*  His  judicial  murder  has  been 
described  by  a  high  legal  authority — Lord  Campbell — as  '  the 
blackest  crime  that  ever  has  been  perpctraiecl  in  England 
under  the  forms  of  law.'  How  can  it  be  seriously  maintained 
that  ^  the  same  measure  of  justice  *  was  applied  lo  More, 'as 
himself  had  applied  to  others  '  ? 

Commending  that  question  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  we  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
'  Utopia,'  Nisard  has  described  it,  accurately  enough,  as  'the 
Jeu  iCesprit  of  a  scholar  rather  than  the  declaration  of  principles 
of  a  reformer/  But  More  had  a  serious  purpose  in  writing  the 
'  Utopia,'  although  he  chose,  characteristically  enough,  to  mask 
that  purpose  under  a  veil  of  humour.  The  book  is,  indeed,  no 
declaration  of  principles;  but  it  is  an  indictment  of  the  state 
of  society  in  which  More  found  himself,  and  an  aspiration  after 
a  fairer  and  juster  ordering  of  the  commonwealih.  Nay,  surelv, 
we  can  trace  in  it,  as  we  generally  may  in  the  works  of  genius, 
something  vaticinatorv  ;  some  forecast  of  *  the  prophetic  soul  o£ 
the  great  world,  dreaming  on  things  to  come,*  Kudbart  finds 
it  underlain  by  three  great  truths:  that  toleration  should  prevai' 
in  matters  of  religious  belief;  tbat  all  political  power  shoulc 
not  be  vested  in  a  single  hand  ;  that  the  well-being  of  the  bod-^ 
politic  depends  upon  the  ethical  and  religious  5tnes8  {^TiiclUig'^ 
keit)  of  its  members.  The  first  two  of  these  truths  we  ma 
reckon — it  must  be  hoped — among  tbe  secure  conquests  of  th 
modern  mind.     The  third,  perhaps,  is,  as  yet,  by  no  mean 


*  Frsfiinus  (Ep.  1810)  ii|iiink»  »f  Moru's  '  singular  rlt'incnoy '  ia  dealing  Hi' — I 


tbciii  any  »ir\\Mi  ur  alroke  givcu  tlieiu.  ih>  much  uc  a  fylyppe  on  llie  foreh 
(EaglLsli'  Worltv,   \^.  901.)    More,  if  nuy  maii,  may  ht  believed  on  liif 
word. 
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generally  apprehended.  Nay,  is  tUere  not  a  tendency,  and 
more  than  a  tendency^  in  this  age,  to  ignore  those  spiritual  and 
moral  forces  which  are  the  true  factors  of  virility  and  the  real 
Marceft  of  national  greatness? — to  seek  that  necessity  which 
determines  the  course  of  national  history,  not  in  national  cha- 
racter, hot  in  merely  external  causes,  in  mechanical  force,  in 
occult  destiny?  Is  it  not  very  generally  forgotten  or  denied, 
that  edacation,  properly  considered,  is  not  the  mere  sharpening 

(of  the  wits,  nor  *  the  acquisition  of  saleable  knowledge,'  but  a 
liigh,  stern,  ethical  discipline ;  its  primary  function,  in  the 
aagust  words  of  Milton,  *  to  teach  the  people  faith,  not  without 
virtue,  temperance,  sobriety,  modesty,  justice  '• — the  only  way 
in  which,  as  he  justly  discerned,  it  is  possible  *  tu  make 
tiie  poople  the  fittest  to  choose  and  the  chosen  fittest  to 
govern  *  ? 

Such  are  some  of  the  thoughts  which  are  suggested  to  us  as 

*e  turn  over  the  pages  of  the  *  Utopia,' — *  that  charming  and 

faithful  reflection  of  More's  mind  in  the  years  when  it  was  most 

free,  most  impartial,  most  open  to  ideas  of  every  kind,  even  to 

*lach  as  harmonize  least  with  the  religious  exaltation  of  his  first 

^vnth,  and  the  dogmatic  bitterness  of  the  closing  years  of  his 

*iie.*       But,  however    acted    on    by   the  circumstances    of   the 

*^e,  from    first  to   last,  as  Rudhart  has  well  observed,  More's 

cter    is    all     of    a    piece.      *  Because    right    is     right,    to 

right  was,  from  first  to  last,  the  principle  which  ruled 

life.       The    oil -encroaching,     all-absorbing    despotism     of 

Vlll.    corrupted    not    only    the    King  himself,   but    his 

Muistcrs,  his   courtiers,  his   Parliaments,  the  nation   at   large.* 

*     He  tamed  the  theory  of  kingship  into  action  :  **  the  King  can 

^^o  no  wrong"  ;  therefore  men  shall  call  right  all  that  he  does.'* 

^    **What  is  truth?"  said  jesting  Pilate,  and  would  not  stay  for 

^^n answer.'     VVhat  has  truth  to  do  with  it?   was  the  thought, 

^^^pressed  or  not,  of  the  men  who  cowered  before  Henry  Vlll., 

'^•hen  the  royal  will  was  declared.    The  King's  volition  was  their 

one  role  of  faith  and  action.     Rut  More  *  would  not  make  his 

*^o>0D  blind/     To  him  may  be  applied,  in  fullest  measure,  the 

eulogy  of  the  Roman  poet : — 

^m  *  Sub  priocipe  dnro, 

^P  Temporibusqtie  malis,  autsus  cs  e88e  bonus.* 

^'^as  no  ordinary  daring.  It  was  no  ordinary  manifestation 
P'  the  triumph  of  those  ideal  forces,  which  we  spoke  of  earlier 
^'^   this  article,  over  material   forces  ;  of  right  over  might,  of 


*  Stabba,  *  Lectures  on  Medieval  and  Modem  History,*  ^.  1\^ 
Vo),  }if4.—M.  36S.  2  C  "iM^Uct 
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justice  over  fact.  It  was  no  oTclinaryvindication  of  the  freetlnto 
of  the  rational  will  to  follow  its  transcendental  law.  Not  isil 
easjr  to  overestimate  the  value  of  one  single  life  like  Mon'i, 
Duty,  self-devotion,  sacrifice, — the  things  written  upon  eun 
page  of  it, — what  is  the  explanation  of  them  ?  They  are  inci- 
plicable  ap^rt  from  the  supersensuous,  the  ideal,  the  divine  ind 
eternal.  The  great  heroes  of  conscience— of  all  heroes  the 
^eatest — are  indeed,  in  Cicero's  words,  *  lamina  qaaedam  pro 
bitatis  et  veritatis  ' :  *■  the  light  of  the  world/  as  a  greater  tbu 
Cicero  has  said,  putting  visibly  before  the  maltitade  excelleaco 
which  else  had 

'  Seemed  like  a  dream  of  the  heart, 
Seemed  bat  a  cry  of  desire.* 

*  These  are  they  who  are  ordained,  in  God*s  providence,  to 
be  the  salt  of  the  earth;  to  continue,  in  their  turn,  tbe  su^ 
cession  of  His  witnesses,  though  death  sweep  away  ucb 
successive  generation  of  them  to  their  rest  and  their  rewanL 
These  communicate  their  light  to  a  number  of  lesser  lumiittriOt 
by  whom,  in  its  turn,  ic  is  distributed  through  the  world.  .  ■  • 
And  thus,  the  self-same  fire,  once  kindled  on  Moriah,  thougb 
seeming  at  intervals  to  fail,  has  at  length  reached  us  in  ssfcM. 
and  will  in  like  manner,  as  we  trast,  be  carried  forward,  eiro 
to  the  end.'  * 

*  J,  H.  Newan^  *  Oxford  Uniretsity  Sermons.*  pp.  95-7. 
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III. — 1.  The  Earldom  of  Mar  in  Sunshijte  and  Shade 
•iuring  500  Years.  B^-  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Balcarres. 
Kdlahurgbf  1882. 

L  Spaldin//    Club   Publications.       Edinburgh    and    Aberdeen, 

.  1840-1870. 
New  SpaUim;  Club  Publications.     Aberdeen,  1887-1894. 
Aberdtrn:  its  Traditions  and  History.    I3j  William  Robbie. 
Aberdeen.  18^3. 

I  'Ihe  New  Book  of  lion^Accord.  By  Williain  Cadenhead. 
Aberdeen.  1879. 

,  A  Description  of  the  Chanonry^  Cathedral^  and  King's  Col- 
lege of  Old  Aberdeen.  By  VVilliam  Orem.  Aberdeen, 
1*791. 

1HE    north-eastern    district    of   Scotland    has  a  distincltre 

.     cbaractcrand  colouring  of  its  own,  due  to  natural  features, 

climate,  to  the  special  development  of  local   history  in  the 

It,  and    to    the    bent    and    genius    of  its    inhabitants.       Its 

Indaries  are  clearly  marked  out   by  ocean,  mountain  range, 

d  river;   and  while  it  comprises  every  variety  of  scenery,  and 

avic  and  intellectual  centre  second  to  none  in  its  blending  of 

dent    tradition    with    industrial   activity,    the    whole    region 

kins  a  complexion  of  its  own  which   distinguishes  it   alike 

m  the  rest  of  the  eastern  lowlands  and  from  the  territories 

Kt  adjoin  it  on  the  north  and  west.     *  From  the  North  Water 

Spey  '  was  in  old  days  a  section  of  the  Scottish  realm  that 

F  many   purposes    stood    by    itself.       To     the    traveller    the 

knjc  is  more  marked  as  he  passes  from  the  greyer  colouring 

Bnnflshire  into  the  rich  fields  of  the  *  Laigh  o'  Moray,'  than 

a  when  he  crosses  the  North  Esk.    Still  Kincardineshire,  even 

*the  Howe  o'  the  Mearns,'  is  not  the  same  as  Forfarshire, 

i  its  northern  parishes  and  '  lisber-towns  *  are  ejusdem  generis 

th  those  of  Bucban,  Boyne,  and  Enzie.     Within  this   wide 

■ion  there  is  a  central  portion,  the  limits  of  which  are  marked 

f  in  the  same  manner  by  rivercourses,  which  combines  most 

the  natural   features   that   give  variety   to  its   scenery,   and 

ns  nearly  all   the  great  centres  of  civil  power  and  social 

irity  recorded  in  history  as  guiding  its  development.     This 

the   territory  forming   the   ancient  Mormacrship  and  later 

Idom  of  Mar,  embracing  the  districts  between  the  Don  and 

Dee,  and  extending  from   the  inmost  recesses  and    loftiest 

;hts  of  the    Highland   hills   where  these  take  their  rise,  to 

point  where  there  nestles  between  their  lower  reaches  and 

ind  the    sandhills   that   stay    the   breakers  of  the    German 

n  the  twin  city  of  New  and  Old  Aberdeen. 

2  c  2  "^^ 
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No  re^on  in  broad  Scotland  yields  more  of  interest  to  ibf 
explorer  alike  of  its  scenery  and  its  history.  The  site  in  Romaa 
times  of  the  Caledonian  Ocvana,  the  scat  in  later  years  of  the 
regal  or  quasi-regal  power  that  was  swayed  from  the  ancient 
castle  of  Braemar  and  the  lordly  towers  of  Kildrummy,  and 
presenting  to  the  view,  at  the  only  place  where  it  touchei  th« 
sea,  the  roofs  and  spires  of  the  busy  streets  and  the  venerable 
crown  and  old  grey  towers  of  a  secluded  but  scholarly  com* 
munity,  whose  combination  long  ago  won  for  Aberdeen  the 
designations  alike  of  the  *  London  of  the  North  '  and  the  *  Oxford 
of  Scotland';  containing  in  its  bounds  the  battle-fields  of 
Cuibleen,  Corrichic,  and  Craibstane,  of  Alford,  Bridge  of  Dec, 
and  oft-stricken  Aberdeen ;  furnishing  many  a  weird  traditioD 
of  feudal  hate  and  clan  strife,  and  yet  blending  with  these  the 
burgher  records  of  the  good  town  of  *  Bon-Accord  ' ;  exhibitiDp 
every  variety  of  prospect,  *  both  forest  and  field,'  from  the  bare 
summits  and  precipice-overhung  lochlets  of  Lochnagar  and  tbe 
Cairngorms  to  the  rich  fields  that  border  the  lower  course  of 
Don,  and  the  little  fisher-village  still  to  be  traced  amid  tbe 
streets  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  ;  unpolluted  by  the  smoU 
always  associated  with  subterranean  industry',  and  enjoying* 
climate  unequalleil  within  the  British  seas  for  the  clearness  af 
the  atmosphere  and  the  bracing  quality  of  the  air, — ancient  Mtf 
not  only  nlfcrs  a  pleasant  land  to  live  in,  but  a0brds  the  student 
of  the  past  a  rich  and  picturesque  field. 

Mar  is,  roughly  speaking,  the  district  lying  between  tlie 
rivers  Don  and  Dee ;  but  on  their  upper  courses  inclodei 
the  land  on  both  banks  of  these  rivers,  watered  by  them  sod 
their  tributaries.  It  consists  of  three  portions:  Midmar,  ibe 
easterly  low-country  district,  lying  between  the  lower  reacha 
of  Dee  and  Don  ;  Cromar  (or  the  heart  of  Mar),  being  the 
central  part  of  the  province,  and  consisting  mainly  of  the  foor 
parishes  lying  in  a  central  hollow  of  their  own,  almost  midvaf 
between  the  two  great  rivers ;  and  Braemar,  or  the  Braes  of 
Mar,  being  the  mountainous  and  purely  Highland  portion  to 
the  west.  Each  of  these  districts  has  its  own  character  ad^ 
charm,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  two  rivers.  According  ^ 
an  old  rhyme, 

*  The  river  Doe  for  fish  and  tree. 
The  river  Dun  for  horn  and  com  * ; 

and  the  same  truth  has  been  otherwise  expressed, 

*  Ae  mile  of  Pon'a  worth  twa  o'  Dec, 
Except  for  Balmon,  Btonc,  and  tree  * ; 

a  comparative  estimate,  which  must  have  been  formed  in  daj» 
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the    dark     saying    of    the     Cailleach-BreAthrach — the 
bantlerbolt    Carline,    or    famed     witch    of    Glcngalrn — was 
Ufilled  :— 

*  If  tbo  childreu  of  the  Gael  but  knew  the  value 
Of  th»  crop  uf  the  lieath  or  of  the  egg  of  the  fowl, 
The  fowl  would  bo  dearer  than  the  cow. 
And  the  glon  would  be  dearer  than  the  strath/ 

he  coloDrin^   of  Donside   wants    the   rich   hues   of  purple 
er,  the   dark   shades  of  the   ptne-woods,  the   blending  of 
:ch  and  oak  and  bracken,  the  bold  outlines,  the  precipitous 
heights,   the   swift  clear  current  over  the  scony  bed    that   dis- 
tinguish Dec  above  all  other  Scottish   streams  ;  yet  pleasant  are 
the  haughs  through  which  classic  Don   flows  from  Inverurie  to 
shade  of  St.  Machar's  cathedral   towers,  fair  is  the  vale  of 
Iford,  and  strong  is  the  secluded  charm  of  the  win<Iing  strath, 
each    bend   of  which   a  tributary  stream  offers   itself  as  the 
leal  representative  of  the  river^s  course  to  the  ascending  tra- 
iler.    From  where  it  turns  aside  on  emerging  from  the  glen 
to  the  strath,  after  its  southward  course  down  the  slopes  of  the 
lirngurms,    Dee    runs    n    marvellously    straight,  uniform,  and 
pid  course  to  the  German  Sea  ;  but  the  features  of  the  sister 
rer  are  well  illustrated  in  the  saying,  used  of  a  deceitful  man, 
[{e  has  as  many  crooks    as  Don/     The  main  tributaries  of 
ieejoin  in  a  slanting  direction;  those  of  Don  as  often  strike 
course  at  right  angles,  and  appear  to  guide  it  into  their  own 
inel.       While    the    streams   that   swell   the  Dee  often   How 
Dm  a  mountain  loch,   not  a  single   tarn  supplies  those  that 
Id  the    Don.       But    both    rivers   arc   alike    in    this.       Both 
:h  the  ocean,  laden  with  memories  of   ancient  towers    and 
lies  and  picturesque  mansions  which  crown  their  banks,  rich 
recollections    of   Roman    camp  and   prehistoric    monument, 
id  crimson  with  bloody  traditions  of   feudal   hate,  highland 
lids,  and  strife  of  clans. 

The  district  of  Mar  and  its  inhabitants  were  famous  of  old, 
irsn  old  Latin  line  runs — 

*  Narria  «c  Mngis  amata^ 
*od  an  ancient  rhyme  tells  of 

*  The  bravo  bowmen  of  Mar.' 

*lt  is  reckoned  the  chief  district  in  Al>erdeenshire/ wrote  old 
w  Samuel  Forbes,  *  and  the  people  in  it  the  most  ingenious, 
^celling  both  in  arts  and  arms."  The  *  Duca  di  Marra  '  appears 
tbe  verse  of  Ariosto,  along  with  the  *  Conte  di  Boccania  '  and 
'Forbesse';    and  Donald,  son  of  Eimin,  son  of  Cainnechf 
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Mormaer  of  Mar,  is  chronicled  in  ancient  Irish  annaU  is 
falling  at  the  head  of  the  Scottish  auxiliaries  at  the  great  bsltle 
of  Clontarf  in  1014.  *  Of  the  race  of  Ivar  is  he,  and  he 
is  of  the  Clan  Leod  of  Ara.*  Mar  and  Buchan  were  each 
great  mormaerships  prior  to  the  coming  of  Columba,  sod 
the  lords  of  both  ranked  among  the  seven  Earls  of  Scodaad. 
Huadri,  or  Rotheri,  appears  as  Earl  of  Mar  in  the  chartere 
of  Alexander  I.  and  David  L,  and  was  followed  by  Morgaad, 
who  for  a  time  was  superseded  by  Gilclirist,  till  in  1171 
the  rights  of  Alorgund  were  again  recognized.  Apparently  s 
controversy  as  to  his  legitimacy  ended  in  a  compromise  snit 
a  partition  of  the  territory  which  separated  the  Lowland  from 
the  Highland  portions,  and  assigned  the  former  to  the  familr 
of  Durward,  while  '  the  Highland  districts  of  Stratbdee, 
Bracmnr,  and  Strathdon  constituted  the  comitatus  or  demesoe 
of  the  Celtic  Earls,  and  preserved  their  Gaelic  population.' 

The  line  of  the  Celtic  earls  continued  till  the  reign  of 
Robert  II.,  when  for  a  time  this  ancient  northern  earldom  be- 
came by  marriage  an  appanage  of  the  head  of  the  House  o( 
Douglas,  the  invasion  signalized  hy  the  fight  of  Otterburn  bciof 
planned  at  far-away  Aberdeen.  Once  more  a  strange  marrisgc 
transferred  it  to  the  Stewarts  in  the  person  of  the  victor  of 
Harlaw,  and  ultimately,  in  Queen  Mary's  lime,  the  undoubted 
right  by  descent  of  the  Ersklnes  to  its  honours  and  laodit 
which  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  had  been  disregarded  hf 
the  Jameses  in  the  settled  policy  of  depressing  the  grcatrt' 
nobility,  was  recognized.  The  charter  described  the  earldoo 
as  containing  *  Strathdon,  Braemar,  Cromar,  and  Strathdee  ; 
and  the  subsidiary  litigation  of  a  lifetime  also  recovered  the 
principal  messuage  of  Kildrummy,  then  iQ  the  hands  of  lb(^ 
Elphinstones,  and  asserted  the  rights  of  property  and  lupcn- 
oritv  rightly  vested  in  the  lineal  representatives  of  the  o\a 
Celtic  earls.  The  restored  dignity  and  lands  were  held  bv  tlie 
Ersklnes  until  the  fo^eiture  that  followed  the  first  Jacobite 
rising.  The  rights  of  superiority  were  subsequently  Iransfeia'd 
by  the  Erskines  to  the  Duffs,  and  the  remaining  lands  sold  t(^ 
Earquharson  of  Invercauld,  Gordon  of  Wardhouse,  and  olbers. 
Into  the  famous  controversy  between  the  two  Earls  of  Mftf* 
the  heir-general  and  the  hcir-raale,  which  has  followetl  lb* 
separation  of  the  title  from  the  region,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter.  Yet  may  we  re-echo  Lord  Crawford's  words  as  to  tb* 
earldom :  *  It  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  ancient — 1  may  »yt 
prc-historic — mormaerships  of  Scotland  ;  its  extinction  would 
be  tantamount  to  the  loss  of  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  wbicb- 
adorn  the  British  crowaJa^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B. 
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The  chief  seat  of  ihe  Celtic  mormacrs  and  earls  from  the 
irliesi  period  was  at  Kildruinmy,  on  the  Upper  Don,  where 
the  ruins  of  the  castle,  with  its  Snow  Tower,  most  imposing 
of  seven,  attest  the  magnificence  of  its  lords,  and  form  a  not 
unworthy  monument  of  its  importance  as  a  national  stronghoM 
and  a  centre  of  power.  It  was  repaired  and  added  to  in 
the  reigti  of  Alexander  II.,  and  no  ruin  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  recalls  events  more  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the 
jiniion,   more  suggestive  of  varying  states  of  society,  or  more 

Eof  local  interest.  Besieged  by  Edward  Longshanks,  occu- 
by  Sir  William  Wallace,  it  was  the  home  of  Lady 
LStiao  Bruce,  sister  of  the  great  King  Robert  and  wife 
ho(  Grailney,  F-arl  of  Mar.  It  witnessed  the  doing  to  death  of 
Sir  Malcolm  Drummond,  first  husband  of  Lady  Isabella  of 
-Douglas,  Countess  of  Mar,  and  sister  of  the  hero  of  Ottcrburn ; 
it  saw  also  the  fierce  assault  when  Alexander  Stewart  carried 
bj  Sturm  the  castle  and  its  Iady*s  heart.  It  was  burnt  by  the 
Eoglish  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  the  new  house  was  again- 
burnt  by  the  Highlanders  at  the  Revolution. 

The  city  of  Aberdeen  occupies  a  position  clearly  designated, 
by  Nature  for  the  civic  capital  not  merely  of  the  province  of 
Mar,  but  of  all  \orlh~Easlern  Scotland,  Guarded  against 
lodilen  incursion  from  the  south  by  the  swiftly-flowing  Dee,  and 
from  the  north  by  the  slower  but  no  less  dangerous  Don,  and 
rising  on  its  three  eminences  of  the  Castle,  the  Galli>w  and 
St. Catherine's  Hills,  as  the  capital  of  the  world  upon  her  seven, 
tbe' Granite  City*  has  seen  the  advantages  of  its  site  in  early 
perils  escaped,  and  in  the  rapid  development  of  later  days.  But 
let  tlie  stranger  without  the  gates  iMsware  of  a  trap  set  for  him 
In  t lie  name  Old  Aberdeen.  Old  Aberdeen,  also  known  as  *  the 
Old  Town,'  is  indeed  an  old  town  with  a  hoary  past  of  its  own, 
bui  it  is  not  the  old  town  of  Aberdeen.  Indeed,  the  modern 
atj — for  distinction  sometimes  calletl  New  Aberdeen- — carries 
bick  its  traditions  quite  as  far,  and  in  all  probability  was  in 
existence  before  St.  Machar,  according  to  the  beautiful  legend 
*liich  the  authentic  evidence  in  existence  of  the  movements  of 
bit  master  St.  Columba  in  Buchan  enables  us  to  receive  with 
wme  credence,  came  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  to  a  river 
*hose  windings  near  its  mouth  resembled  a  Bishop's  staff,  and 
ibcrr,  recognizing  the  sign  St.  Columba  had  given  him,  made 
bii  habitation,  and  devoutly  accepted  his  God-given  sphere  of 
liboar.  It  was  apparently  only  after  the  castle  and  town  of 
Aberdeen  had  been  burnt  by  the  English  and  the  town  rose 
from  its  ashes,  that  the  term  New  Aberdeen  came  into  life,  and 
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the  old  'Klrktowa  of  Seatoun '  acquired  a  title,  now  fully  (br> 
tified  by  prescription,  to  the  name  of  *  Old  Aberdeen.' 

The  true  etymolf^y  of  the  name  is  not  de6nitelj  established. 
One  ancient  form,  Aberdon,  requires  no  interpretation,  and  it 
is  also  found  in  others  which  link  it  as  decisively  with  the  De«. 
But  in  view  of  the  topography,  and  especially  of  the  fact  that 
originally   the   Don   followed    a    southward  course   within  the 
sandhills,  and    in    bygone    times    probably    met  the  Dee  in  s 
common  estuary,  the  suggestion  that  it  represents  Aber-da-*won, 
or  the  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  two  rivers,  is  so  true  to  Nature, 
and   apparently  so  consonant  with   the  rules  that  govern  Celtic 
nomenclature,  as  to  merit  a  qualified  acceptance.     There  coald 
be  no  greater  contrast  than   is  afforded  by  the  busy  wharves  on 
the  harbour  reclaimed   from  the  Dec,  and  the  handsome  build' 
ings  of  light  grey  granite,  beautiful   in  grain,  which  line  th'? 
long    and    spacious  thoroughfare    that   yields    only  to   Prince^^ 
Street,   Edinburgh,  and  the  old  rough-paved  causeways  of  th  ^^ 
old    town,  the   quaint    gateways,   the  darker-hucd    masonry  o^^ 
King's  College,  and  the  old  Cathedral,  with  its  slill  standing^^ 
western  towers,  that  overlooks  a  quiet  and  scquestere<I  reach  o^^* 
the   Don,  above   the  gorge  spanned   by  the  single-arch    brid 
whose  hi5t<iry  goes  back  to  the  days  of  the  Bruce.     If  on  thi 
practical  side  Aberdeen  has  been  noted  for  a  hard-headedness, 
illustrated  in  the  saying  that  no  Jew  could  make  a  living  there^ 
and    the  exceptional   size    of   the    hats  required    in    its  shops— =■ 
nowhere    has    the    intellectual     ardour    of    the    Scot     and     lh< 
erudition    painfully    acquired    on    a    scanty    pittance    and    tfai 
typical  plate  of  porridge,  been  more  conspicuous  than  in  *  tbi 
old  University  town,  looking  out  on  the  cold  North  Sea,*  wbei 

*  O'er  tho  College  cliu[)el  a  grey  stone  crown 
LiglitHumely  stmra  alK>ve  trfte  and  towu, 
Light&omely  froiiLs  the  Miustcr  towers, 
Liglitxumcly  clnmes  out  the  passing  hours, 
To  the  bqIqiuii  knoll  of  thoir  deep-toned  bell; 
Kirk  Olid  CoUi-'go  keeping  time. 
Faith  and  Learning  chime  for  chime,' 

snd  where, 

'  Sitting  o*  nighta  in  his  silent  room. 
The  Htuilent  hears  the  louesome  boom 
Of  breakiug  waves  ou  the  long  aand  reach, 
Aud  the  chirmiug  of  pebbles  along  the  beach.' 

The  northern  town  has  an  ancient  and  chequered  history,  secor:=v^ 
only  in  its  vicissitudes,  if  indeed  second,  to  that  of  Edinbarg'^> 
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The  tradition  cherished  by  Ub  older  aanallsts  that  it  owed  its 
position  as  a  royal  burgh  to  the  quasi-mythical  Gregory  the 
Great,  who  undoubtedly  *  ruled  the  kingdom  of  the  Scots  and 
Picts  by  some  singular  title  in  the  end  of  the  ninth  century,' 
must  be  surrendered.  But  in  1183  it  was  sacked  by  the  Norse- 
men under  Eystein.     Thus  says  tlinarr  Skulason  : — 

*  I  heard  the  overthrow  of  people, 
The  clash  of  broken  anua  was  loud. 
The  Kiug  destroyed  the  peace 
Of  the  (Ivrellers  in  Apardion.' 

It  received  charters  from  WiUiam  the  Lion,  one  of  which,  in 
1179,  confirmed  to  the  burgesses  their  right  of  trading  '  as  freely, 
peaceably,  fully  and  honourably,  as  their  ancestors  enjoyed  in 
the  times  of  David  his  grandfather/  The  same  king  bestowed 
on  the  Red  Friars  his  palace  and  garden  on  the  south  side  of 
the  town.  In  it  also  Alexander  II.  founded  a  monastery  of  his 
favourite  Order,  the  Black  Friars  or  Dominicans,  and  soon 
after  a  house  of  the  Carmelites  or  White  Friars  was  established. 
Wany  years  later,  in  1471,  the  Grey  Friars  or  Franciscans 
were  settled  on  the  spot  occupied  by  Marischal  College. 

The  Castle  of  Aberdeen  first  appears  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander  III.,  and  Edward  I.  found  there  *a  faire  castcll  and 
ag'Mxle  towne  uponn  the  »e.'  Wallace  visited  it  in  the  course 
of  bii  campaigns.  In  it  Robert  the  Bruce,  after  the  unfortunate 
field  of  Methven,  found  a  welcome  refuge,  and  there  he  was 
joined  by  the  Queen  and  *  other  ladyis  fair  and  farand/ 

*  Ilk  auc  fur  lulT  ufi*  thair  liusbaud. 
That  for  leylu  luff  aud  leav^'tu 
Would  partcucrys  off  thair  payaya  be/ 

There  he  refreshed,  wearied  and  shoeless  after  the  long 
"^treat,  till  forced  to  take  to  the  hills  again.  The  townsmen 
^cre  faithful  to  his  cause ;  they  went  to  his  aid  when  he 
^^nfronted  the  Corny ns  at  1  nrerurie,  and  accordi  ng  to  an 
^*U  tradition,  excited  by  the  victory,  hastened  to  the  town, 
*ftd  to  the  watchword  of  *  Bon  Accord '  rose  upon  the  English 
^^rrison  in  the  night  and  put  them  to  the  sword.  An  attempt 
^^  recover  the  city  was  defeated,  though  the  castle  seems  to 
^^^ve  made  a  stout  defence.  The  captives  were  hanged,  the 
^'anons  in  vain  interceding  for  mercy,  and  only  obtaining 
I^rmission  to  bury  the  slain  at  the  postern  of  St.  Nicholas 
^^urch,  and  enforcing  the  penance  of  repairing  to  the  chapel 
^U  the  Castle  hill  every  Sunday  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the 
Victims.  The  tradition  which  connects  the  arms  of  the  city 
^*^  the  motto  with  this  action  may  be  baieleas,  but  tbetc  \%  W'o 
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doubt  that  it  siootl  ever  in  high  favour  with  King  Robert,  wb 
bestowed  up^jn  it  the  Fores  ol    the  Stocket.      When,  howeve 
Edward  III.  invaded  Scotland,  the  city  was  again,  after  a  shar 
battle  on  the  Green,  taken,  sacked,  and  burnt  by  an   Engli 
force  which  landed  at  Dunottar, 

After  these  vicissitudes  the  Aberdonians,  thinking^  it  bett 
not  to  invite  calamities,  preferred   to  dedicate  the  site  of  t 
Castle    to  religious    objects,  and    so    the    bill  remained  unfc;:^^,.. 
lified    until    the    days    of    the    Commonwealth,    when,    ai  ^ 

contemporary   writer  quaintly  records,  *Sl.  Ninian    could    e^raof 
keep  his  chapel  and  his  hill  from  being  enclosed  with  a  scor^  f^ 
built  with  lyme  and  stone  to  a  great  height  by  the  Englisb^f>c 
once  more  master  thereoff.'     The  stout  burghers  of  Aberd^ESipfl 
marched  with  the  Earl  of  Mar  in  ihfensione  vWx  et  pro  paC^^'^ 
liberiate  to  the  red  field  of  Harlaw,  and   brought  back  the  bcx/^ 
of  *gude  Sir  Robert  Davidsone/  their  Provost,  to  lay  it  \xfon 
the    altar   of  St.   Ann   near   the  great  arch   of   the  steeple   o€ 
St.  Nicholas  church,  where  more  than  three  hundred  years  later 
its  remains  were  discovered  with  a  crimson  cap  upon  the  skull-* 
An  illustration  of  the  perils  to  which  city  lile  was  exposed  s^^ 
late  as  the  sixteenth  century  is  found  in  the  fnct  that  the  citj^^ 
was  twice  attacked  in  less  than  six  years  by  feudal  barons  anc-^, 
their  followers.     In  1525  three  'potent  barons  of  the  GariiKb^^* 
the  Leslies  of  Balquhain  and  Wardhouse  and  Seton  of  Meldrumi       ' 
entered   by   night   with   fourscore    spearmen,  and    attacked  th^'**^ 
citizens,  who  lost  eighty  killed  and  wounded  before  the  invoder^^^ 
were  repulsed.     Stringent  regulations  were  made  for  the  forti -     ^ 
fication  and  watching  of  the  town,  but  on  a  Sunday  in  15311^^^ 
the  Forhcses  of  Pitsligo  and  Brux,  *  Evil  Willie,'  and  others  o 
their  strong-handed  clan,  in  revenge  for  the  omission  of  the  lur 
of  wine  which   the  Council   was  accustomed  to  send   to  Loi 
Forbes  for  protecting   the   town's  fishings   on    Dee    and    Don 
made  a   similar   raid.     On  this  occasion  the  townsmen  fore 
the  enemy  into  the  Grey  Friars  place,  where  they  besieged  the 
for  twenty-four  hours  and  then  allowed  them  to  depart. 

The  city  of  Aberdeen  was  a  favourite  with  the  Scottish  kin 
of  the  Stuart  line  no  less  than  of  previous  dynasties,  and  the 
frequent  visits  were  the  occasion  of  much  good  cheer  an 
rejoicing.  From  the  Eail  MarischaFs  lodging  indeed  th 
unfortunate  Mary  suflered  the  first  of  her  sad  Scotti^^^*^ 
experiences,  as  she  encountered  the  reproachful  gaze  of  tL-=^* 
handsome  Sir  John  Gordon,  when  the  scafl'old  was  erected  aft-^^' 
the  field  of  Corrichie,  and 

*  Cruel  Murray  gart  our  waefn*  Queen  look  out 
To  aee  Uer  lover  and  lieces  slaio.' 
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But  the  Queens  of  Jainet  IV.,  James  V.,  and  James  VI.,  all 
met  with  right  royal  receptions  there.     Sir  Thoina*  Urquhart 
la   X653  declaretl   that  'Aberdeen   for  honesty,  good  fasbioni^ 
and   learning  surpasseth   as   far  alt   other  towns  and   cities  in 
Scotland,  as  London  doeth  for  greatness,  wealth,  and  magnifi- 
cence tlic  smallest  hamlet  or  village  in  Kngland.'     Dunbar,  the 
|»oet  of  James  IV.'s  court,  more  than  a  century  before,  wrote; 
'  Blytb  AbcrJecc,  tbow  beriall  of  ull  townis, 
The  Lamp  uf  Bowtie,  Bouutic.  aud  Blythuos; 
Unto  the  Heaven  aseendit  thy  Beuown  is. 
Off  Tertew,  wisdome,  and  of  wurthlnes  ; 
Ho  sottit  is  thy  name  of  n(ihiine«  ; — 
Bo  blyth  uud  bliesfull  Burgb  of  Aberdeen  I  * 

The   old    classification  of  Scotsmen   into  '  men  of  the  Souths 
people  of  the  West,  gentlemen  of  the  North,  and  folk  of  Fife,* 
harmonizes   with    the  character    thus   given  to  Aberdeen,  and 
with     the    reputation    for    courteous    and    cordial    hospitality, 
learning  and  loyalty,  which  was  long  sustained  by  Mbe  braife 
toun   of  BoH'Accord.*      It  maintained  relations  of  remarkable, 
good  wilt  with  the  mighty  Earl  uf  Mar,  the  victor  of  Harlaw, 
and    with    the    House  of    Huntly,    which    succeeded    to    the 
supremacy  of  the   North  of  Scotland.     No  Scottish  burgh  has 
t»ken  a  better  care  of  its  annals,  which  are  extant  and  practi- 
cally   complete    from    the    year    13'J8,   and    the    townsmen    of 
Aberdeen  at  the  Reformation  protected  their  old  church    from 
tbe  fury  of  a  rabble  from  Angus  and  Meams,  who  bad  entered 
the  town  '  under  colour  and  pretence  of  Godly  Reformation.' 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  soon,  however,  joined   with    the   Rc- 
rortuers  iu  attacking  the  monasteries  ;    but  even  there  the  work 
of  destruction  was  checked  a   tittle   by   the  magistrates,  while 
the  jiiterposiiion   of  Lestic   of  Balquhain,  acting  on   behalf  of 
tbe  Karl   of   Huntly,   saved   the    ancient    granite   cathedral    of 
^i>  -Machar  from  the  hands  of  the  destroyers. 

In  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  sevenleentli  century  Aberdeen 
<*ccupieU  a  unique  position  as  tbe  civic  capital  of  the  Cavalier 
*^*sirici,  and  suuered  accorUiagly.  In  tbe  wave  of  Covenanting 
enthusiasm  which  then  spread  over  Scotland  the  community  of 
**ntiracnt  which  linked  the  feudal  power  of  the  Gordon  namc^ 
^"C  learned  doctors  of  Aberdeen,  and  apparently  the  large 
^^jurity  of  the  citizens  of  the  brave  town,  in  attachment  to  the 
*^3al  c:ause,  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon.  A  curious  passage 
^  one  of  tbe  pulpit  harangues  delivered  in  the  church  of  St. 
^iles,  Edinburgh,  alludes  to  two  quaint  sayings  or  customs 
^■■Ousted  with  lUc  character  of  its  inhabitants: 


Lsctly/'  said  Mr.  Juues  Bow, ' 


1  most  sf««k  «.  -vocA  \A  T3(^ 
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tbftt  lire  BtiangcrB."     Then  turning  bimRclf  to  tlie  Provost,  Bftyltrcft, 
aud  Doctors  of  Aberdeen,  wbo  sat  in  a  Gallorio  by  tbcmselvcs.  bo 
said  :  ^*  It  may  bcc  tlmt  yc  doo  not  snbecribo  tbe  Corcnant,  becftuse, 
when  ye  came  bither  on  yoar  Civill  A&ires,  you  promifiod  not  to 
subscribe  it.     Will   ye   tak   my  advyoe?     I  say,  Aberdeen's  men 
will  yu  tak  your  word  ugaiu  'if  "     (An  Aberdeen  man  may  recant 
first  borgaiuo  if  be  plea»e.)     "  Lot  me  advyse  yon  to  play  Aberdc 
men's  parts,  and  goe  home  and  drink  the  Cup  of  Bon-Accord,  and 
joino  to  tbe  Kirk  of  Scotland,  aod  subBcryve  the  Covenant."  ' 

The  origin  of  the  privilege  of  *  taking  back  his  word  again/ 
enjoyed  by  an  Abcrdonian,  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  but  the  cup 
of  Bon-Accord  was  *  tbe  silver  cup  double  over  gilt  with  gold,* 
in  which  tbe  magistrates  of  Hhat  Aberdeen  to  gcncrallyr 
discoursed  by  the  Scots  for  civility'  were  accustomcil  to  pledge 
illustrious  strangers.  Alas!  tbe  *  paragon  of  Scotland'  and  the 
cup  o{  Bon-Accord  bad  alike  falfen  on  evil  times.  When  tbe 
deputation  of  ministers  and  noblemen  from  Edinburgh  arrived 
to  urge  tbe  Covenant, 

*  tbe  provoHt  aad  baillieB."  says  old  Spalding,  tbe  obarmiug  locaL 
annalist  of  those  days,  'courteously  salutes  tbcm  at  tbeir  lodging; 
offers  them  wiati  and  conferts  according  to  tbeir  laudable  custom  foi 
tbeir  welcome :  but  this  their  courteous  ofifer  was  diBdainfull. 
refused,  saying  they  would  dxluk  uouo  with  them  till  first  the  Cot< 
nant  was  Rubacryved  :  whereat  tbe  provofit  and  baillies  was  somcwh: 
offended.  Always  they  took  their  leave  suddenly  ;  canaed  deal  th  f^ 
wine  in  the  bead-boaso  amongst  tbe  poor  men,  wbilk  they  so  disdaicr:::^^. 
fully  had  refused,  whereof  tho  like  was  never  done  to  Aberdeen 
no  man's  moinorio.' 


The  cup  of  Bon- Accord  itself  was  soon  after  banded  over  by~ 
town  council  of  the  Covenanting  party  *  to  the  use  and  servi^ 
of  the  kirk.'    It  would  be  too  long  to  trace  how  tbe  learned  Doct^ 
posed  *  the  Apostles  of  the  Covenant'  with  their  written  queri^ 
now  disputation  succeeded  to  discourtesy,  and  the  clash  of  arnn^ 
the  war  of  jwns  and  tongues ;  how  the  city  was  again  and  ag^ 
attacked  and  occupied  by  Covenanter  and  Cavalier ;  howr 
Covenanting  ministers  denounced   it  as  '  Meroz,  which  o^ 
not  to  help  the  Lord   against   the   mighty*;  how  many  »C~ 
loyalists    *  hoist   sails   aod    to    tbe    king   go    they  * ;    how 
sword  of  the  Covenant  was  Hcshcd  in  its  dogs  slaughtcrc«JL 
the  streets,  for  despite  done  through  them  to  the  blue  rib 
or  to  detail    the  many  graphic  scenes  it  witnessed   whicls. 
pictured  in  the  pages  of  Spalding  and  Gordon  of  Rothie 
suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  occupied  no  less  than  nine  time?- 
armies  in  the  course  of  tbe  strife  ;  that  the  first  serious  a<^ 
was  tbe  battle  of  the  Bridge  oC  Dee^  wKen  it  fell  before  Mont 
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as  a  Covenanter;  that  it   suffered    most    at   the  hands  of  his 

Irishmen,  when  he  appeared  there  as  a  Caralier;  and  that  King 

Charles  bad  already  taken  his  fatal   resolution  when  it  was  last 

reconquered  for  him  by  the  Marquis  of  Hunlly  and  his  gallant 

kin  in  *  an  onfall ' — thought,  says  a  writer  of  the  day,  *  to  be  one 

of  the  hottest  pieces  of  service  that  hapned  since  this  unnatural 

warr  began,  both  in  regard  of  the  eagerness  uf  the  pursuers  and 

valour  of  the  defenders.*     *  There  was  nocitie  in  Scotland,*  says 

another  eye-witness,  '  which  did  suffer  more  than  Aberdeen  did 

nor  oftener,  either  cessing,  quartering,  plundering,  burning,  or 

slaughtering  the  inhabitants.'     No  city  was  more  exuberant  in 

Its  joy  at  the  Reitoration,  and  the  years  which  followed  were 

for  it  a  period  of  welcome  rest  and  prosperity. 

The  ancient  saints   whose  names  were  associated  with  the 
C^bristianization   of  Mar,    were   St.    Wolock,   who    in  the  fifth 
«entury  is  said  to  have  preached  to  the  people,  '  being  even  at 
that  time  savage  and  unconverted,  insomuch   that  they  had  no 
«hurch    among    them,    nor  any    belief   of   hell  torments';  St. 
^achlan  or  Nathalan,  of  whom  a  miracle  is  recorded  like  the 
legend  of  Polycrates,  who  *  followed  the  primitive  employment 
of  husbandry,  though  nobly  bom,  but  gave  away  his  increase  to 
the  poor* ;  St.  Manire,  who  at  a  later  date  *  travelled  painfully 
among  the  Highlanders  of  the  upper  parts  of  Mar,'  and  to  whom 
the    church     of    Crathie     was    dedicated  ;   St,    Devcnick,     the 
Apostle  of  Caithness,  revered  on  the  Lower  Dee ;  and  St.  Machar, 
who  gave  his  name  to  the  cathedral  that  rose  on  the  site  of  his 
chapel  where  the  Don  took  the  form  of  a  crosier.     Tradition 
records  that  Malcolm  II.  erected  a  See  at  Murthlach  in  Bamff- 
sbire,   in   memory  of  his  victory  over  the   Danes,  which  was 
translated  by  King  David  I.  to  Aberdeen  in  1136  ;  St.  Nectan, 
the  Bishop,  being  one  of  the  trusted  counsellors  of  the  saintly 
if  not  sainted  monarch.      He  endowed  the  bishopric  with  sub- 
stantial lands,  and  \ectan  was  the  Brst  of  a  line  of  prelates, 
many  of  whose  names  are  associated  with  works  that  still  exist, 
And    with  the  large  public  transactions    of   their   times.     The 
Cathedral,  of  which  the  nave  and  western  towers  still  stand,  was 
Commenced  by  Bishop  Kinninmond  (third  of  the  name)  in  1357, 
upon  the  site    of  older  edifices.    ^It  is   uncertain  whether  the 
dredit  of  the  old   Bridge  of  Don,   the  Rhymer's  weird  as  to 
Which  so  disturbed  the  youthful  mind  of  Lord  Byron, — 
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*  Brig  o'  Balgonnie,  wicht  in  your  wa', 
Wi'  a  v^'ifc's  ae  hou  uiul  a  mare's  ae  foal 
Down  shall  ye  ia,'— 


to  be  attributed  to  Bishop  Cheyne's  public  spirit,  or  to  King 

Robert*! 


Robert's  allocation  of  the  episcopal  revenues  during  the  timf 
spent  in  extte  in  England  bv  this  prelate,  who  bad  oriffinallv 
adhered  to  the  cause  of  his  relatives,  the  Com^'ns.  The  Bridge 
of  Dee,  a  graceful  structure  of  seven  arches,  which  gave  access 
from  the  south,  owed  its  erection  in  the  sixteenth  century 
to  the  two  Bishops  who  have  cast  most  lustre  on  the  See  of 
Aberdeen,  William  Klphinatoae  and  Gavin  Dunbar.  No  nnnif 
commands  more  sincere  veneration  from  lo^'al  Aberdonians  thnn 
that  of  the  good  Bishop  Elpbinstone,  who,  *  bv  his  economy  of 
a  slender  revenue,*  was  able  to  do  great  things,  who  founded 
the  University  of  Old  Aberdeen  in  1494,  finished  the  great 
tower  of  the  Cathedral,  and  combined  great  personal  piety  and 
learning  with  a  reputation  as  *  the  greatest  lawyer,  the  ablest 
statesman,  the  most  accomplished  orator  of  his  time,  and  the 
truest  friend  to  the  tranquillity,  peace,  and  glory  of  bis 
country/  After  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden  he  was  never  seen  to 
smile;  but,  old  man  as  be  was,  he  was  recalled  from  the  nuiei 
in  which  he  had  hoped  to  end  his  days  in  Aberdeen,  to  compose 
the  differences  which  had  arisen  among  the  nobility.  He  died 
at  Edinburgh,  but  after  a  year  or  two  his  work  was  again 
worthily  taken  up  by  Bishop  Gavin  Dunbar,  under  whose 
auspices  was  limned  the  heraldic  ceiling  *  which  represents 
to  us  the  still  unbroken  commonwealth  of  Western  Europe 
before  expiring  chivalry  passed  away  with  the  last  breath  of 
Bayard/  A  century  later  the  most  eminent  of  the  Protestant 
Bishops,  Patrick  Forbes  of  Corse,  visited  and  solemnly  restored 
the  University  to  Bishop  Elpbinstone's  foundation. 

The  signs  of  the  impending  storm  arc  unmistakable  in  the 
frank  representation  ma<le  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  the  last 
Catholic  Bishop  in  1558,  in  which  he  is  asked  to  take  steps 
towards  a  reformation  of  the  diocese,  and  to  begin  by  being  '•to 
gude  as  to  schcw  gude  and  edificative  example,  in  speciate  in 
discharging  himself  of  company  of  the  gentillwoman  be  whom 
be  is  greatly  sclanderit,*  and  to  *  causs  bis  Lordschip*s  servands 
to  reforme  thamselffis,  becaus  next  himself  it  seems  him  lo 
begin  at  his  awin  houshald.'  The  Reformation  was  followed 
by  the  foundation,  by  the  Earl  Marischal  in  the  New  Town,  of 
the  independent  College  called  by  his  name,  and  bearing  the 
proud  reply  to  those  who  shook  their  heads  at  his  large  acquisi- 
tions from  the  property  of  the  overthrown  Church  :  *  They  say ; 
what  say  they  :  let  them  say,'  which  enabled  Aberdeen  for 
many  generations  to  boast  that  it  supported  as  many  Univer- 
sities as  the  whole  of  England.  It  scattered  the  ecclesiastical 
community  who  had  dwelt  in  the  precincts  known  as  the 
Oanonry,  but  it  was  not  u\\  vW  A^^4  o^  \^e  Cvvil  War  that  tbc 
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destruction  of  the  carvings  and  embellishments  of  the  Cathedral 
was  thoroughly  accomplished  by  the  zealots  of  the  Covenant, 
while  CromweU's  Independent  soldiers  finally  carried  olF  the 
stones  of  the  chancel  for  the  walls  of  the  fortification  over 
which  floated  their  banner  bearing  the  word  *  Emanuel.'  And 
it  was  not  till  after  the  Revolution  of  1688  that  the  old  town 
was  deserted  by  many  of  those  from  the  <»)untry  districts  who 
had  been  attracted  by  the  society  of  which  the  Bishop  and  his 
clergy  were  the  centre,  and  finally  handed  over  to  the  Profeston 
of  King's  College. 

The  Romans  found  the  north   of  Scotland  in  the  possession 
of  two  great  Celtic  tribes,  the   Taixali  and  the  V^acomagi,  the 
former  of  whom  occupied  the  lowlands  of  Aberdeenshire,  and 
tfae  latter  Moray  and  the  valley  of  the  Spey.     The  Highland 
ptirtion  of  Mar  seems  to  have  been  held  by  the  V'^acomagi,  and 
to    have  remained  till   miMlern  times   the   seat  of   perhaps  the 
purest  race  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Scotland.     But  modern 
research  favours  the  opinion  that  Devana,  the  great  city  or  town- 
ship of  the  Taixali,  lay  around  Loch  Kinnord,  in  what  was  then 
the    forest  of  Culbleen,  and  is  now  the  bare  moor  of  Dinnet. 
Oertain  it  is  that  the  traces  of  early  habitation  are  thickly  scat- 
tered over  the  neighbourhood;  that  the  early  battle-stone,  the  later 
Hint  arrowhead  and  stone  cup,  bear  witness  to  the  first  stages  of 
Human  progress  ;    and  that  the  artificial  islands  raised  un  piles 
a.nd  ancient  canoes  found  in  Loch  Kinnord,  as  well  as  the  hill 
forts    crowning   the   eminences   around,    indicate   a    centre  of 
population  showing  all  the  characteristics  of  the  chief  settle- 
ment  of  a   powerful   tribe.      Many  a  Gaelic   name    translated 
veveals  a  record  of  this    prehistoric   past.     The   *  View  Fort,* 
*  The   Treasure  Hill,'  the  •  Hill  of  the  Women,'  to  which  they 
^vere  probably  sent  for  security  in  dangerous  hours,  the  *Fort 
«>f  the  Ford,*' the  '  Fort  of  the    Water,*  and  the  *  Headland    of 
■Sacrifice,*  are  all  eloquent  of  an  important  community  organized 
for  defence,  and  preserving  institutions  of  its  own.     Tradition 
"Yells  of  a  great  battle  fought  with  the  Romans.      Homan  articles 
liave   been  recovered  from  the  lake,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
%he  fate  of  many  another  community  overtook  the  capital  of  the 
Taixali,  and  that  it  never  recovered  the  swoop  of  the  Imperial 
«agles. 

tVben  the  first  rays  of  Scottish  history  penetrate  the  recesses 
<if  Mar,  Loch  Kinnord  divides  with  Bracmar  the  honours  of 
yoyal  residence  and  centre  of  attraction.  King  Kenneth,  who 
''said  to  hare  defeated  the  Picts  near  Kintore,  still  gives  his 
name  to  a  crag  overlooking  the  Dee,  and  .Malcolm  Canmore  hod 
^    hunting  seat,  if  not   for  a  time  his  seat  of  ^o^etnxivcnX^%\. 


Bracmar,  while  he  is  said  to  have  fought  a  bloody  battle  witk 
the   Danes  on   the  ridges  to  the  east  of  Loch  Kinnord,  where 
Mulloch  Cairn  marks  the  grave  of  the  Nor»e  chief,  whose  broken 
bands  were  chased   with  slaughter    all   the    way  to  Aberdeen, 
Many  are  the  local  legends   associated  with   the  name   of  the 
strong-handed  husband  of  the  sainted  Queen  Margaret,  and  a 
harsher  ordeal  than  that  of  William  Tell  did  he  prescribe  to  the 
ancestor  of  the  McHardyi,  who  saw  the  apple  placed  on  the 
bead  of  his  infant  son  held  in  the  mother*s  arms  on  the  opposite 
bank   of  Dee.      In  Lumphanan  his  warriors  overtook  and  slew 
the  fugitive  Macbeth,  who   found   the  presage  of  approaching 
disaster  in  the  name  *  Mortllch/  the  *  slack  of  death  ' ;  and  if  the 
castle  on  Loch  Kinnord   was  not  built  by  him»  it  was  certainly 
restored  or  enlarged  in  the  days  of  his  son.     The  ancient  race 
of  Durward,  who  stood  second  to  none  among  the  great  nobles 
who  encircled  the  throne  of  the  old  Celtic  dynasty,  had  exten- 
sive possessions  in  Mar,  putting  forward  at  one  time  a  claim  to 
the  earldom,  and  sharing  largely   in   a  partition   of  its  original 
bounds ;   for  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  Lord  Alan, 
the  Hostiarius,  who  was  also  Karl  of  Athole  and  great  Justiciary 
of  Scotland,  and  is  described  as  '  the  most  accomplished  knight 
and  best  military  leader  of  his  time,'  was  the  lord  of  a  region 
stretching  from  Invcrcanny  on  the  Dee  to  Alford  on  the  Don, 
and  all  the  way  from  Skene  on  the  east  to  Coull  on  the  west, 
where   bis   great    castle   stood,  north-westward  from   the    hos- 
pital founded   by   his  race   at  the   passage  of  the  Dee,  at  Kin- 
cardine 0*Neil.     The  family  fell  from  their  high  estate ;   but 
such  was  the  memory  of  their  power  and   fame  that  centuries 
later  it  was  said  that  *  still  the  kirkbell  of  Coull  tolls  of  its  own 
accord    when    a    Durward    dies/     Among    the   early    Norman 
settlers  was  the  great  family  of  Bisset,  whose  chief  Aberdeen- 
shire seat  was  the  'Peel   of  Aboyne,'  also  at  one  time   a  rovol 
residence,  and  whose  prosperity  was  withered  when  their  feudal 
enemy,  the   Earl  of  Athole,  was  burnt  in  his  lodgings  in  Had- 
dington  in   1242.     Although  the  family  was    proscribed    and 
exiled,  the  lordship  of  Aboyne  is  again  found   associated  with 
their  name,  but  it    ultimately  passed  by  marriage  through  the 
Frasers  and  the  Keiths  to  the  house  of  Huotly  early   in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

The  War  of  Independence  found  Kildrummy  on  the  north  of 
the  Don,  and  Kinnord,  situated  on  the  direct  route  from  Kil- 
drummy to  Brechin  and  the  south,  the  chief  castles  of  inland 
Mar.  To  Kildrummy  King  Robert  in  bis  days  of  adversity 
sent  his  wife  and  her  ladies  for  safety,  and  it  was  captured  after 
a  strenuous  defence  conducted   by   his  gallant  young  brother, 
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Nigel  Brucp,  who  with  other  brave  knights  perished  on  the 
scaflblc].  It  is  said  that  when  ovprv  nsaauU  fulled  the  blnglish 
bribed  a  blacksmith  of  the  garrison,  who  introiluced  a  red-hot 
bar  of  iron  into  n  store  of  forage,  and  set  the  castle  on  fire. 
Tbey  paid  him  the  exact  sum  of  money  fur  which  he  had  sold 
his  comrades  and  his  country's  cause  by  pnurinjj  It  molten  down 
hii  throat.  Twice  in  seven  years  did  Edward  Longshanks  halt 
his  armies  at  Kinnord,  whilst  traversing  the  north  of  Scotland, 
anil  in  its  near  vicinity  was  fought  the  fierce  battle  foretold  hy 
the  sage  of  Krcildoun  in  the  words, 

*  In  Culbltion  they'll  meet, 
Stalwart,  stnrk,  and  Htcm,' 

which  restored  the  tottering  throne  of  King  Robert's  son. 
David  of  Strathbi;gie,  Hnxi^  v(  Atliole,  and  heir  through  his 
moihcr  of  the  great  house  of  Comyn,  had  risen  against  the 
Hrsrat,  and  beleaguered  his  wife  Lady  Cliristian  Bruce  in  Kil- 
(Uumcny.  The  Regent  was  on  the  Borders,  but  he  hastened 
Qitith  without  delay,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  knights  most 
famttd  in  the  English  wars.  Athole  raised  the  siege  of  Kit- 
'Irummy,  and  advanced  to  meet  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  whose 
■ippmach  he  awaited  in  the  forest  of  Culbleen.  The  southern 
f«K«  was  led  by  a  higher  path  through  the  woods,  and,  leaving 
Ibetr  bortes  behind,  moved  to  the  attack  in  the  early  morning 
*»  foot.  Athole  assembled  his  men  in  a  small  path,  in  the 
^tre  of  which  he  stood,  and  to  a  great  stone  that  stood 
fcoiile  it 

*  Ho  said,  "  Bo  Goddies  face,  we  twa 
The  flight  on  us  sail  samen  ta."  * 

*'d]iam  Douglas,  who  led  the  attack,  seeing  the  stout  front  of 
^^t  flic,  look  his  spear  in  both  hands,  held  it  across  the  path, 
lad  stayed  his  impatient  troops,  on  which  Karl  David  ordered 
'''*  men  to  charge.  Douglas  waited  till  tlicy  were  passing  a 
•Irfam.  He  then  cried,  *Now  is  our  time,'  and  Mhey  couched 
>p«nn  and  charged  in  the  ford.'  As  they  fought  hand  to  hand, 
^Lf  Andrew  Moray  and  his  men  came  in  so  stoutly  on  the  Hank 
^»t  the  bushes  bent  before  ibem,  and  the  day  was  won.  '  There 
DV  an  oak  was  Earl  Davy  slain,'  it  is  said  by  the  sword  of  Sir 
ndun  Gordon,  and  the  next  day  Sir  Robert  Menzies  sur- 
^dered  the  castle  of  JLoch  Kinnord  in  which  he  had  takea 
tlBge. 

The  great  national  struggle  left  its  evidences  in  fresh  privi- 
ly conferred  on  the  patriotic  city  of  Aberdeen,  and  large 
uitogn  in  the  proprietary  of  Mar.  The  ancient  earldom, 
V&lnguous  as  was  the  conduct  of  one   of  its  earls,  escaped  the 
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fate  of  neighbouring  Bucban,  but  the  foundations  were  laid  of 
the  fortunes  nf  several  families  long  famous  and  still  promtDflit 
in  the  district.  The  gallant  Gordons  from  Berwickshire  ob- 
tained their  first  settlement  in  Sirathbogie,  from  which  tbcj 
were  soon  to  spread  to  the  mouth  of  Spc^  on  the  north  and  tlie 
banks  of  Dee  on  the  south  : 

*  And  Forbes,  Txird  of  the  Slouutaiu  roeo, 
Ttiinc  oldest  lK>ni,  O  Don  1 
Who  Hitttith  over  in  pridu  of  place 
As  time  aud  thy  stream  ruU  on/ 

secured  and  extended  the  possessions  of  his  name  in  the  vale  of 
Alford,  on  '  Assacli  and  Massach,  Bo^ie  and  Don.'  The  roja! 
castle  of  Hallforest,  in  the  Forest  uf  Kinture,  was  given  to  the 
brave  race  of  Keith,  whose  chief  had  led  the  Scottish  caralrj  ftl 
Bannuckburn  ;  and  on  the  Lower  Dee  two  charters  of  the  same 
year  planted  a  Burnett  from  the  south  at  Crathes,  and  placed  In 
the  tu}'al  hands  of  King  Robert's  own  esquire,  the  ancestor  of  ibe 
knightly  race  of  Irvine,  the  grand  old  tower  of  Drum.  At  Pit* 
fodels,  near  Aberdeen,  a  branch  of  the  Perthshire  clan  of  Meozitf 
established  itself,  destined  to  afford  a  bright  illustration  of 
fidelity  to  an  ancient  laltb  and  loyalty  to  a  royal  house. 

Like  all  the  north  of  Scotland,  Mar  found  the  periods  of  the 
later  Knglish  uars,  and  of  the  Stuart  kings  subsequent  to  the 
Restoration,  times  of  comparative  peace  and  prosperity.  It 
required  civil  war  on  a  large  scale  to  bring  desolation  on  the 
regions  '  bcnorth  the  Mount ' ;  and  though  the  local  fcuda  w<r« 
waged  fiercely  enough,  between  Keiths  and  Irvlnes,  P'urbcses  ftxi 
Gordons,  and  names  of  less  might  and  fame,  they  were  no  wonf 
in  the  ordinary  case  than  similar  feuds  in  the  south  of  ScottaDilt 
and  vastly  less  destructive  than  the  clan  wars  of  the  Highlands' 
The  predominant  power  at  one  time  of  the  ICarl  of  Mar,  snd 
the  even  wider  influence  and  wise  administration  of  the  Hoase 
of  Huntly  in  later  years,  assured  to  wide  districts  in  the  north  > 
stability  In  their  condition  which  was  denied  to  regions  reacb«d 
by  a  warden  raid  or  occupied  by  families  of  approximately 
equal  strength  and  influence.  Probably  the  region  '  benorth  the 
Mount'  was  the  most  prosperous  and  civiliKed  part  of  Scotlsad, 
when  in  the  train  of  the  Reformation  there  came  civil  irar 
embittered  by  religious  difference,  and  offering  its  opportunity 
to  long-smouldering  clan  jealousy.  The  great  Stewart,  £*^ 
of  Mar,  whose  career  exhibits  the  contrasts  of  the  wild  youth  of 
the  cub  of  the  VVolf  of  Badenoch,  with  the  mature  wisdom  and 
high  qualities  of  leadership  exhibited  at  Liege  and  HariaVi 
who   obtained    the  eaiXAuTU  Xsy  V\\e  iXtotv^  hand    and  strange 
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Emony  enacted  at  the  gates  of  Kildrumtny,  and  who 
orted  so  manv  '  great  horse  from  Hungary  *  as  sensibly  to 
ore  the  breed  throughout  the  North,  was  fortunate  in 
Dming  the  tide  of  Celtic  invasion  in  his  lordship  of  the 
lioch  before  it  reached  the  bounds  of  Mar.  Not  a  few  of  his 
\s  men-at-arms. 


rdl  as 


'  £ren  ixae  Corgarff  to  Graigiorar, 
Aud  down  the  side  of  Don  richt  far/ 

'  Qude  Sir  Alcx&ader  Irvine, 
The  mutih  runuwuit  Laird  of  Drum,* 


with    the    Buchan    gentry,    the    Angus    barons,   and    the 

een    burghers  on   *  the    red    Harlaw,*  but   the   successful 

d  saved  Mar  from  the  ravages  of  civil  war  on  a  large  scale 

the  battle  of  Culbleen  in  1335  to  that  of  Corrlchie  ia 

Lord    Forbes    had    indeed    exhibited    the  shirt   of  the 

lered  James  HI.  on  a  lance's  point  in  Aberdeen,  but  the 

lit    to    raise    an    insurrection    of    retribution    proved    futile. 

;e  next   hundred  years  told   a  very  different  story.     In  the 

iowe  o*  Corrichie,*  on  the  slopes   of  the  Hill   of  Fare,  the 

3n  of  the    northern    barons,  the   stout    hardihood   of  the 

Qt  Murray's  spearmen,  and  the  awe  of  the  Queen's  name 

e  the  charm  of  the  Gordon   influence,  and   let  loose  the 

s  of  the  fiercest  feud  that  ever  stained  Aberdeenshire  with 

The   galtows  raised    in    Aberdeen    for   the    handsome 

John  and  six  other  barons  of  the  Gordon  family  spared  a 

ith  destined  to  avenge  it  of  its  enemies,  and  reconquer  the 

rth  for  the  Queen  who  looked  on  that  sorrowful  sight  when 

Lfter-<!ays  she  was  eating  out  her  heart  in  an  English  prison. 

the  Craibstane  near  Aberdeen  Sir  Adam  Gordon  inflicted 

[he  Forbes  clan  the  heaviest  blow  it  ever  suffered,  and  the 

I  of  Mar  also  witnessed  the  lurid  flames  of  Towie,  and  the 

itly    tragedy    that    marked     the     last    scene    of    Forbes    of 

thgirnock's  revenge  on  his  Gordon  neighbours  on  Deeside, 

JO  the  heads  of  the  seven  sons  of  Gordon  of  Knock  gazed 

srds  their  fatbcr*s   hall    Impaled    on    their  own  *  flaucbter 

les; 

"he  valleys  of  the  Dee  and  Don  are  rich  in  many  a  quaint 
ition  of  the  origin  and  fortunes  of  the  Highland  clans  and 
irland  barons  through  whose  'countries'  and  estates  their 
r»es  ran.  The  Farquharsons  are  the  only  purely  Highland 
Celtic  clan  of  Aberdeenshire,  for  both  the  other  great 
Ks  of  Upper  Mar,  Gordon  and  Forbes,  were  those,  iat.\ic  qv« 
of  a  Norman  /ami/v  which  came  from  t\ie  »o>itVi,  mv^  va 
2  D  2  xXxft 
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the  other  of  a  race  long  located  on  the  banks  of  Don  in  the 
intermediate  tract  between  the  Highlands  proper  and  the 
purely  Lowland  district  which  stretches  from  the  range  of 
Benachie  and  Corrennie  to  the  sea.  Yet  in  Upper  Siralbdott 
the  clan  and  name  of  Forbes  had  all  the  characteristics  of » 
Highland  sent.  Tradition  specially  associates  Cairn-aKiub»a> 
the  Cairn  of  Remembrance,  in  Strathdce,  which  gave  the  slogin 
of  the  Farquharsons,  with  a  feud  fought  with  the  men  of  the 
dark  tartan  with  the  single  white  stripCf  who  found  their 
rallying-place  and  war-cry  in  the  hill  of  Lonach  on  Stratbdoo. 
When  the  Farquharsons  assembled  in  response  to  the  fierj 
cross,  each  clan&man  placed  a  stone  upon  the  cairn,  and  uQ 
their  return  each  survivor  lifted  one,  so  that  the  remaining  pile 
represented  the  losses  of  the  clan  in  war.  The  Boar  stone  of 
Forbes  is  said  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  first  of  the  name  slew 
a  huge  wild  boar  (or  bear,  as  tbe  family  arms  would  rather 
indicate),  either  to  win  bis  lady's  favour  or  to  revenge  her 
tragic  death.  Thence  his  descendants  spread  up  the  Doo, 
and  down  through  the  pass  known  as  *  the  Forbes  throat,*  to 
found  many  offshoots  throughout  Aberdeenshire,  in  Invcrne«f 
in  Fife,  and  even  in  Ireland. 

None  of  these  offshoots  of  the  clan  inherited  a  nion! 
romantic  past  than  the  branch  of  Brux.  Long  ago  an  Earl  of 
Mar  led  an  expedition  against  the  Islesmen  of  the  West,  whft 
surprised  and  defeated  him  with  great  slaughter  near  lover* 
lochy.  The  Earl  escaped,  and  on  the  Braes  of  Lochaber  craied 
food  and  shelter  for  the  night  from  a  Cameron,  The  only  co* 
was  killed,  he  was  made  as  comfortable  as  the  house  permilto)) 
and  on  leaving  next  morning  he  told  his  host  to  come  to 
Kildrummy  if  he  ever  found  himself  in  danger.  Crossing 
Corryarrick,  the  Earl  bought  a  bag  of  beremeal  from  a  bejigw 
woman,  which  mixed  with  water  in  the  heel  of  his  brt^u^ 
sustained  him  till  he  reached  Kildrummy,  '  Hunger,'  he 
afterwards  said  in  words  which  have  become  a  Gaelic  and  M> 
English  proverb,  'is  the  best  sauce.  Meal  and  water  out  oftb' 
heel  of  my  shoe  was  the  sweetest  food  I  ever  tasted.'  Before 
long,  Obierran  Cameron  had  to  flee,  and  he  arrived  i»t 
Kildrummy  while  the  Earl  sat  at  dinner.  His  voice  raised  in 
altercation  with  the  sentinel  reached  the  hall,  and  the  £«'' 
sprang  to  the  gate  with  the  greeting  in  Gaelic : — *  I  was  a  oigbt 
in  your  house  with  little  clothing  but  plenty  of  food.  VoD  »re 
welcome  to  Kildrummy,  Obierran  from  Brcgauch/  He  bcslo*€^ 
on  him  the  lands  of  Brux,  which  were  held  by  his  descendflOfi 
tiJJ  in  a  feud  with  the  Mowats  the  male  line  wot  ended  bv  to 
act  of  treachery.     Vl  WA  \>eexv  *.^wd  that  Cameron  of  Bn» 
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1  Mowat  of  Abcrgeldie  should  meet  on  the  hiU  of  Drum* 
rtlmm,  each  with  twelve  horses.  Mowat  brought  two  men  on 
^h  horse ;  the  Camerons  were  overpowered  bjr  numbers,  and 
i  Laird  and  both  his  sons  were  kilted.  His  only  daughter 
Ired  to  marry  none  but  the  man  who  should  avenge  her 
iber*s  death,  A  younger  son  of  Lord  Forbes  challenged 
[»wat  to  meet  him  in  single  combat  at  the  head  of  (ilenbucket. 
tk  chance  was  left  for  treason,  as  both  parties  attended  with 
I  hundred  men.  Mowat  fell  by  the  sword  of  Forbes,  where 
och-Muat,  or  Mowat*s  Stone,  still  marks  the  spot,  and  the 
ctor,  marrying  the  heiress,  founded  the  Forbes  line  of  Brui. 
Very  diSercnt  and  more  prosaic  was  the  origin  of  the  house 
Craigievar.  The  good  Bishop  Patrick  Forbes  of  Corse,  son  of 
e  Laird,  who  having  been  plundered  by  the  caterans,  declared, 
will  build  a  house  at  the  doors  of  which  thieves  shall  have  to 
Dock  before  they  enter,'  had  two  younger  brt)therB,  one  of 
ibom  had  frequently  been  supplied  by  him  with  money.  At 
•t,  on  his  demurring  to  a  fre&h  loan,  ho  was  told  a  cautioner 
Oold  be  offered  who  could  not  be  refused.  When  the  money 
U  provided,  and  the  surety's  name  asked,  the  reply  was, 
rod  Almighty  is  the  only  security  I  have  to  offer.'  *  Well, 
illiam,'  answered  the  Bishop,  *  as  it  is  the  first  time  He  is 
bred,  1  cannot  refuse,  and  I  hope  the  money  will  do  you 
XkI,'  With  the  capital  thus  provided  William  Forbes  went 
Ito  business  at  D.intztc,  made  his  fortune,  and  foumled  unc  of 
t  leading  branches  of  the  name,  famous  afterwards  in  the 
trcnanting  wars. 

The  province  of  Mar  contained  but  a  portion  of  the  wide 

rrhories   associated    with    the    great     north-country    name    of 

mlon,  but  it  was  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Aboyne,  and  his 

Dsmen  of  Abergeldie,  Knock,  and   Braichley  on   Ueeside,  of 

Black  in  Cromar,  by  the  houses  of  Glcnbucket    and    Edin- 

kssie  on  Straihdon,  and   by  the  influential  branch  of  Cluny 

Midmar.     Scarcely    less  tragic  than  the  end  of   the  house 

Knock    are  the  traditions    that    hang    round    the     name    of 

tiichley.     The  ballad  of  *  The  Barrone  of  Brackley '  confuses 

hi  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  house,  both  marked  by  the 

iwble  tragedy  of  violent  death  and  wifely  unfaithfulness.      It 

isaid  that  when  the  gallant  Sir  Adam  Gordon  of  Auchindoun     ' 

iried  his  victorious  arms  into  the  Mcarns,  he  dismissed  from 

»  force  a  natural  son  of  his  own  for  a  deed  of  oppression 

fttpetrated   by  him.     The  young    man    ultimately    found    his 

»ay  to  Glenmuick,  where  be  was   hospitably   received    by   the 

^*i  Laird  and   his  young  wife,  and   became  an  inmate  of  the 

^nie  of  Bniichley.      When  the  clan  Chattan  made  tliew  ^eal 
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raid  upon  Deeside  in  1592,  they  were  preceded  by  spiet,  t«o 
of  whom  were  persuaded  by  bis  treacherous  guest  tr>  mBrtler 
and  rob  the  old  man.  The  traitor  was  the  first  to  execute 
ven^ance  on  the  actual  murderers,  married  the  widow,  uid 
was  the  Brst  of  the  second  Gordons  of  Brsichley.  Nearljrs 
century  later  his  own  descendant  met  a  similar  fate.  Fv> 
qubarson  of  Inverey  came  down  with  his  HighlanderSf  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Earl  of  Aboyne,  and  *  lifted '  the  cattle  from 
the  lands  of  Braichley.  It  is  said  that  he  had  gi%'en  the  oirner 
a  bint  that  no  serious  hostility  was  intended,  and  they  would  be 
easily  recovered.  At  all  events,  the  Farqubarsons  were  in 
overwhelming  strength,  and  it  was  only  in  response  to  ibe 
taunts  of  his  wife  that  Braichley  sallie<l  forth. 

'  She  called  to  her  inaidcnn  and  bade  thom  come  in, 
"  Tak  a^  your  rocks,  Iilsscs,  wo  will  them  comroaud  ; 
We'll  fetch  thnin,  and  phortly  the  irowardB  will  fly. 
So  corae  forth,  my  maidcus,  and  tuiu  back  the  kyo."  ' 

In  the  conflict  that  ensued  Braichley  was  killed,  and  the  seqoel 
must  be  given  in  the  words  of  the  ballad  : — 

*  Cam  ye  by  Brackley,  and  was  ye  in  there, 
Or  saw  ye  hie  ladye  was  makiu*  gi-ent  core  ? 
Teg,  I  came  by  Brackloy,  and  T  was  in  there, 
And  there  aaw  his  ladye  was  hraidiu*  her  hair ; 
She  was  rantin'  and  dnncin*  and  Ringing  for  joy. 
And  vowin'  that  night  eho  would  foiist  Inverey.* 

The  story  of  the  Farquharsons  is  very  illustrative  of  theriie 
of  the  clans,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  Scottish  society  cauutl  by 
the  long-continued  antagonism  with  England.  In  early  tiny* 
the  district  depicted  in  the  clan  maps  as  Farquharson  couou? 
was  a  royal  residence  an<l  the  possession  of  one  of  the  mMt 
powerful  Scottish  nobles.  In  the  civil  wars  the  Farquhanno* 
appear  as  '  Hunily*8  Highlandmen,*  and  their  chief  as  lii* 
bailie  of  Strathdce ;  but  in  the  Jacobite  risings  of  ibe 
following  century  they  arc  a  powerful  independent  clafl* 
mustering  its  hundreds  of  6ghting  men.  None  was  ttvtvi 
gallant,  none  more  faithful  in  its  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  tbe 
White  Rose,  and  none  has  more  picturesque  traditions.  Tb* 
Braemar  legends  record  that,  long  ago,  a  poor  man  cilM 
Fearchar  Shaw  or  Mackintosh  came  from  Speyside  acro«  tbe 
mountains,  and  was  drowned  in  the  Dee.  His  only  ^^ 
entered  the  service  of  a  Stewart,  Laird  of  Invercauld,  and  wo** 
the  affections  of  his  only  daughter.  The  young  pair  lived  QP 
Glen  Candlic,  and  a  son  was  born  to  them  before  inortsj 
assistojice   could    be    secured.     But    three    '  ugly   old    "irei 
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entered  the  hut  and  adjured  the  mother  to  let  no  mortal  tend 
^the  child  till  their  return.     Unfortunately  the  Braemar  women 
Bwho    aiTiTed  next  morning   broke    the    injunction  ;  and  when 
Hjthe  mother  was  again  alone,  her  strange    visitors    once   more 
V  appeared  to  tell    her  that  the  third   part   of  the   child*s   good 
fortune  was  taken  away,  but  that  his  race  would  prosper  to  the 
tenth  generation.     The  boy  became  *  Fionladh  Mor/  the  great 
piogeoitor  to  whom  the  Farquharsons  look    back    with  pride, 
ftnd  from  whom  they  take  their  Gaelic  name  Clann  Fhtonlaidb. 
By  the  sword  he  asserted  his  claim  to  his  mother's  inheritance 
against  the  Grants  of  Rothiemurchus,  and  also  won  for  it  its 
name  of  Invercauld — the  confluence  of  the  burn  of  the  defeat, 
Ai  administrator  for  the  Karl  of  Mar  he  disposed  of  the  con- 
tamacioas  cock  lairds  of  Aberairder,  by  *  justifying*  eighteen 
of  them  on  the  rafters  of  a  barn,  which  being  of  wickerwork 
iiftd  more  windows  than  there  were  days  in   the  year — a  for- 
tunate circumstance,  that  defeated  the  charge  of  private  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  secret  execution.      By  his  hospitality  to 
King   James    when    wandering    in    disguise,  he    secured    sub- 
stantial rights  and  royal  favour.     Fierce  were  the  combats  he 
sastained   against  the  caterans   from   Rannoch,    Badenoch,   and 
l.X)chaber  who  invaded  Deeside,  and  most  honourable  was  his 
end,  for  he  was  laid   low  by  the  volleys  of  the  English  mus- 
keteers,   carrying    the    royal    standard    on    the    fatal    field    nf 
I*inkie. 

Ere  long  thriving  families  of  the  name  were  dotted  down 
Stralhdee  ;  and  there  were  Farquharsons — '  and  very  good 
I^arquharsons  too/  to  use  the  quaint  Highland  phrase — in  the 
^lens  and  valleys  south  and  north.  A  romantic  marriage  settled 
*he  stock  at  Finzean  in  Birse,  and  other  branches  stretchwl 
*orth  to  AUargue  in  Strathdon,  Cromar,  and  the  vale  of  Alford, 
ai>d  even  lo  Achriachan  in  Gleniival,  Craigniety  in  Glen  Isla, 
*Dd  Broughdcai^  in  Gienshee.  The  Clan  Chattan  had  been 
^ded  in  their  hostility  to  the  house  of  Huntly,  and  abetted  in 
tiieir  raid  upon  the  Gordon  lands  on  Deeside,  by  Lamont  of 
loverey ;  and  when  the  ware  of  spoliation  from  Badenoch  swept 
back  over  the  hills,  the  Farquharsons  combined  with  the 
Gordons  in  exacting  vengeance.  Lamont  was  hung  on  a 
lai^e  pine  on  a  little  knoll  near  Mar  Lodge  Bridge,  and  his 
mother  followed  the  sad  procession  cursing  the  Farquhnrson 
clan,  and  predicting  in  a  Oraelic  verse  that  that  pine  should 
flourish  when  there  was  not  a  Farquharson  left  in  Strathdce. 

*  This  prophecy/  says  a  local  auiialist,  '  is  regarded  as  now 
MOOsnpUshed.  Any  one  will  Bho<v  you  the  dark  doom's  pine:  btlt 
ritere  are  the  Monaltries,  flowers  of  obivalry ;  the  Invereys,  indi>- 
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xnitable  in  war;  the  Auchindryue^,  stout  and  true;  the  BalmonJii, 
glorious  as  lleeting ;  the  AUanquoichs,  ever  worthy ;  and  iJie 
TullochcoySj  heroes  to  the  last?  All  and  ercry  odg  of  thorn  atv 
gone  lovercaiild  bccaiuo  cxticct  in  the  lualc  lino,  and  this,  it  \a 
held,  sufficiently  fulfils  the  prophecy.  Fiuzean,  as  not  at  lU 
coDOorned  in  the  transactionR  of  that  time,  may  be  fairly  held  not  to 
come  within  tlie  scope  of  the  malediction.' 

As  on  more  than  one  occasion  before,  the  progress  ofcivilixatioa 
in  Scotland  was  destined  to  be  rudely  thrown  back  for  at  lout  a 
generation  by  the  flames  of  Civil  War.     The  period  so  grapbi- 
cally  remembered,  in  the  North  as  *Thc  Troubles*  was  at  UaiKi-** 
and  sterner  trials  than  ever  were  looming  ahead  for  the  men  cv> 
Mar.     A  peculiarly  interesting  historical  scene  is  furnished  b^' 
the  North  of  Scotland  in  the  early  days  of  the  great  Civil  Wa"*" 
In  addition  to  the  picturesque  elements  which   it  shared  wit.^ 
other  parts  of  Scotland,  it  contributes  not  a  few  special  feature 
of  its  own  to  the  great  national  drama  then  transacting.     It  ha^' 
its  own   Apostles  of  the  Covenant,   its  own  *  Lord  and  Lair^ 
Kirk-Officcrs,*  its  own  array  of  fighting  men   marshalled  und^ 
the  blue  banner.     Hut  it  was  unique  in  the  number  of  Cavall 
barons    resident   in    its    territories,    in    the    loyalist    sentimei 
•of  the    University   and   city   of  Aberdeen,    and    in   the   powi 
swayed   in  favour  of  the  royal  cause  by  the  head  of  the  Hou 
of  Huntly,   who  could   bring    to    the    field,    in   the    numeroi 
gentlemen  of  his  name  from  the  lower-lying  districts,  the  l}c 
cavalry  that  Scotland  could  muster,  stout  Lowland  infantry  froxflt 
Stratiibogie,  and  a  large  array  of  Highland  clansmen  from  lL:i0 
Braes  of  Mar,  and  even  from  far-away  Badenoch.     The  comL>i— 
nation  of  these  varied  elements;  the  fact  that,  until  the  gen  a  lis 
of    Montrose    arose    to    strike     rapid    blows    herr    and    th^re 
throughout  Scotland,  it   was  only  in  the  North   that  a  serious 
stand  was  made  for  the  King;  and  the  stricken  fields  fought   at 
Bridge  of  Dec,  the  Justice  Mills   near  Aberdeen,  and  Alford, 
not  to  speak   of  the   later   'onfall   at  Aberdeen,'   the  *  race    **^ 
Tultich/   and   lesser   skirmishes,  unite  to   give  a  peculiar    in- 
terest to  the  great  strife  as  it  was  waged  on  the  soil  o{  Mar. 

The  kernel  of  the  Cavalier  strength  was  in  Stratbbogic  anu 
•the  principal  possessions  of  the  frordon  name.     HalUorest  lo 
Kinlore  was  a  convenient  centre  at  which  the  vassals  of  the  Ear' 
Marischal  from  Huchan  and  Kincardineshire  could  meet,  and 
be  joined  by  the  Forbeses  from  their  possessions  all   along  d»e 
course  of  Don  and  its  tributaries,  among  whom  none  was  more 
active  than  Sir  William   Forbes  of  Craiglcvar,   and   the  Lord 
Fraser's  men  of  Midmar.     These  were  the  leading  Covenanti"? 
/ainilies  of  the   North,  and   with  them  there  sympathised  tb'* 
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Burnetts  of  Lower  Deeside ;  while  Stracban  of  Glenkindie  on  the 
Don,  the  descendant  of  that  harper  good  who  was  so  shamefully 
deceived  hy  *  Gih  his  man,*  was  also  *a  great  Covenanter.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Irvines  of  Drum  and  the  Menzies  of 
Pilfodels  were  staunch  Cavaliers,  while  further  up  the  river  the 
I  Decside  clansmen  of  the  House  of  Muntly  could  be  summoned 
from  Abo^'ne,  Gleamuick,  and  Glentanner ;  and  in  the  purely 
Highland  region  beyond  the  pass  of  Ballater,  the  Farquharsons, 
the  constant  allies  of  the  Gordons  in  the  royal  cause,  were 
ready  to  risR  under  the  command  of  Donald  of  Castletown.  On 
the  Upper  Don  one  branch  of  the  Forheses,  the  House  of 
Skellaier,  went  counter  to  the  general  policy  of  their  clan, 
joined  Montrose  in  his  campaigns  and  the  Earl  of  Mar  in  the 
rising  of  the  following  century,  were  known  from  their  political 
associations  as  the  *  Gordon  Forbeses/  and  changed  the  general 
Forbes*  motto  of  '  Grace  me  guide '  for  the  defiant  Solus  inter 
plurimox.  Curiously  enough,  in  the  campaigns  of  Dundee, 
Gortton  of  Eldinglassicfrom  the  same  district,  alone  of  his  name, 
is  found  acting  with  General  Mackay  under  the  banners  of 
William  of  Orange. 

When  the  Cavaliers  occupied  Aberdeen  in  the  brief  campaign 
known   as  the   Barons'  War,  they  were  joined    by  a   Hlf^hland 
force     which    marched     down    the     Dee    headed     by    Donald 
Farquharson  and  the  young  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  third  son   of 
the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  who   bad   run  away  from   his  tutor  at 
OordoQ  Castle,  and,  donning  the  *  Highland  habit,*  raised   the 
olaosmcn  of  Upper  Deeslde.      The    Highlanders  did   not  dis- 
tinguish themselves  on  the  occasion,  for  it  was  their  first  intro- 
^luciiuu  to  *  the  niu»ket*s  mother,' and  the  old  ballad  says: 
*  The  Hielaiid  nitn  aro  pretty  men 
At  handling  sword  or  shield. 
And  yet  they  arc  hut  foebic  men 

To  stand  m  battle-field. 
For  a  cannon's  roar  in  a  simmer  uichfc 

Is  like  thunder  iu  the  air  ; 
There's  not  a  man  in  Highland  dress 
Daiir  face  the  caiinoii's  roar.* 

The  sharp  conflict  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee  and  the  Pacificatioa 
**f  Berwick  terminated  the  brief  campaign,  but  before  hmg  the 
■''fDinption  of  hostilities  brought  a  dire  visitation  on  the  men 
*>f  Mar.  This  was  the  quartering  upon  the  lands  of  the 
^"alier  Gordons,  Irvines,  and  others  on  Deeside,  Birse,  and 
C"romar,of  Argjie's  Highland  regiment,  bOO  strong,  who  were 
*nown  as  the  *  Cleanzers,*  from  the  thoroughness  with  which 
ihey  carried   out    the    work    of    plunder.     *  Indeed,'    says   old 
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ll|t«MtH|t,  '  *hrv  i'triint«l  nil  frae  their  coming  there*;  fliej 
^  iMint  urilhrr  Cuvenanter  nor  anti-Covenanter,  minister  ur 
UU4t^  till  X\wy  '  ci%M  not  liw  lon^r  in  these  harried  bnomli.' 
A  *  lUl  «^i  (««<hU  plumloml  from  the  tenants  in  Cromar*  exisu 
l«  allv^t  (H«l  AlH-itlrrnshire  suffered  from  the  Argjle  men,  u 
M  AvnlUl<»  tV«M  ttM  viaitatkm  of  maolhcr  *  Highlud  b^ 
lh»  KiliMMtiMfcs  Bm  lb*  local  cmditioM  hicmJ  that  Ar 
«OlMlM«a^  4mI  «■!  ^smv*  ««rmpe  a  sftetB  letribatioo-  Did  bM 
%Uft  llMMMM  «air4>J«4  bMnnua,  tbe  '  Cuaittadk'  ot  Glea  Ooif, 
OttH' l4>w»  <>BWim  fakmal  agaia^  tin  he  txt  a  wiw  ttn 
«to  Ik  i^«  iMa  ittnhw  ^i^terf  a^  «bd  ha  I 

im  trnk  ^b»giliiB>  — af  Gh«  S^Braa  *rOn-«dl, 
»^wm«tGftMlilahi^lMfc  att^MS?    Aala 

^  lib^CtefMlb«w«ter«MhB^«a  *  fitf  «f 

»|i  Aa*  Bin  I  ml  1^  wchi^vfaafcd  fir  is  Sh  »  kii 
■      '  -     -  vM 
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Crose,  who  '  mournetl  for  him  as   for  hU  own  son,'  \>y  bU 
ijroung  cousin   William    of   Tnverev,  who    led    the  clan  to  new 
iriumphs   at   Alfonl    and    Kilsyth.     After   dcfoating'    Hurry    at 
i^uldearOt  Montrose  reassembled   his   Highlanders  at  CorgarfT, 
fjn    Upjier  Strathdon.     Tbence,  descending  the  Don,  he  drew 
tOeneral    Baillie    into    action     at    Alford,    gaining    a    decisive 
tvictory*  which   was  marred   by  the  death   of  the   gallant   Lord 
HGordon.      In   the  later  stages  of  the  war,  the  young  Laird   of 
f^Drum,  with  a    troop  of  horse,   and    William   Farqubarson   of 
•  Inverey   with    two    hundred    foot,    beat    up    Colonel    Barclay's 
tiquarters  on  Deeside  within  six  miles  from  Aberdeen,  took  three- 
Encore  prisonen  and  all  his  stores,  and  compelled  his  force  *  to 
iHetyre  their  quarters,  and  retrench  themselves  within  the  town, 
■  where   many  of  their  horses  were  lost  for  want  of  provender, 
\  themselves  were  famished  for  want  of  wiwers,  and  pestered  for 
want  of  ludging/      Voung  Mcnzies  of  Pitfodcis  fell   with   the 
I  royal   standard  in  his   band,  in  the  rout  of  Invercarron,  when 
'the   last  attempt  of  Montrose    collapsed    in    disaster,   and    the 
I  loyal  garrisons  in  the  North  were  soon  reduced, — *only  Aboyne's 
fortitication  within  the  Loch  Camlor  stood  out  certain  days  till 
>tbey   got   honourable   conditions.'     Before    long   Scotland    was 
[held  fast  in  the  grip  of  CromwelTs  Ironsides,  and  we  6nd  the 
Cavalier  Knight   of   Drum,  whose   house   bad    been   six  times 
'.garrisoned,   his   tenants  plundered,  and    his   wife    and    family 
>Cxposed  to  much  hardship,  appealing  against  the  Presbytery  of 
LAberdeen  to  the  English  Colonel  in  command ;  while  the  effort 
of  the  southern   Earls  of  Glencaim  and   Kenmure  to  raise  the 
•Highlanders    in    1654    was    nipped     in    the    bud    by    Colonel 
Jlrlorgan,  by  the  bold  and  skilful  cavalry  attack  on  the  slopes  of 
Culbleen,  known  from    the  wild    flight  and    hot   pursuit    that 
followed  his  flanking  movement  as  the  '  Race  of  Tullich/ 

In  the  Scottish  campaigns  which  followed  the  Revolution  of 
6tit^,  the  Master  of  Forbes  sen-c<l  under  General  Mackay,  while 
c  Farquharsons  under 'the  Black  Colonel,' John  of  Invereji 
ioDght  at  Kiliiecrankie,  where  their  Major,  Charles  of  Balmoral, 
was  wounded.  Of  the  Highland  Hotspur  who  had  fought  with 
undee  at  Drumclog  and  Bothwcll  Bridge,  and  of  his  gallant 
.benchman,  whose  motto  was 'A  good  soldier  never  wanted  a 
weapon,*  many  a  story  lingers.  If  Donald  of  Monaltrie  was  the 
typical  chivalrous  Highland  Cavalier,  '  the  Black  Colonel ' 
ually  illustrates  in  the  Highlands  the  roystering  dare-devil 
!ype  of  Royalist  swordsman.  It  is  told  that  when  the  Govcrn- 
ent  troops  were  closing  their  grip  upon  the  Jacobite  districts, 
verey,  mounted  on  a  splendid  black  mare,  pursued  by 
onningbam's  dragoons  and  a  party  uf  Forbeses,  dashed  into 

the 
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Bat  as   be  entered,  another   part^  of  cbe 

p  the  pas»,  while  his  former  pursuers 

Ht  raraeti  aside,  put  his  horse  at  the  steep 

W  ifeUen  rock  below  the  oi'orhanglng  crags, 

FSpBr,  up  be  went,  and  to  (he  astonishment 

'  ia  ia£e(jr.     On  another  occasion,  almost 

bid,  W  fled  across  the  swollen   Ey  to  the 

Cbail^  where  he  watched    with    what    seemed 

c^  flunes  bursting  from  his  castle,  till  the 

» naif  n ion  was  allayed  by  the  exclamation 

ia  foil  of  powder '1     The  Colonel's  be<l  is 


UK  &  dark  chasm  on  tbe  Ey,  where  it  is  said  bit 

^^Mfc  lis  consolations,  and  on  one  occasion  at 

lft»  tMm  on  his  assailants  so  effectively,  that 

c  ssrpmeU  dragoons  for  many  years  supplied 

oi  Braemar,     Did  he  not  even  refuse  to  lie 

ta  tbe  family  burying-ground,  and  had  not 

to  lay  him    by  tbe  side  o(  his  fntr- 

oA  fakvtfcy   5nally   to   be    carried    out?      Well 

mm  say  to  the  wild  lads  of  his  clan:  ^  Sad 

i£««  aod  iaJce<1  you  had  a  good  teacher.* 

L'kay  moved  north  in  pursuit  of  Dundee 

vii»$  of  tbe  clans,  be  was  joined  by  the  Master 

^st^  kmtf  gentlemen  of  his   name,  and   500  or   60U 

hiU  \Mt:k  from  Hadenocb,  be  was  again  joined  br 

ittt   fJbmxl  forty   horse  ;  and   when  a   further   rein- 

i*iis  up  Struthdun  that   Dundee  retreated. 

•^       <rv-nuikic    that    the    first    attempt    to    seize 

.    rrv   miscarried,  and  the  dragoons  were  in 

-oiuiu^Ki  ;    (hat    the    Highlanders    burnt    Rraemar 

.^ft.  1^  Karqubarsons*  houses  burnt   in   return,  and 

■-.  -.->   jHWte*l    in    Abergeldie.     After  recovering 

.    ,     ivdiiecrankic,  Mackay  mnve*l   north  again, 

sftiM   Aberdeen,    and    advanot^l    towards   the 

*j»»  wvre  posted   on   Lord   Forbes's  lands,  from 

^^■d  wross  the  Dee  into  Perthshire.     Again   in 

'^|fc^  IbiK^  Mackay  pursued  Buchan  and  Cannoa 

^  ^^Jlto  o(  Atbolc  and    l^raemar.'  but  be   was  nf> 

ia    iIm    south    than     Inverey,  joining    IBucban^ 

u>M4<Mfa'.  while  tbe  relieving  troops  under  Jacksoik 

«h>  boUlly  faced   tliat   they  turned  about  and 

A     Urge     reinforcement     under     Colonel 

_  ftlsu  held  io  check,  till  ^fackay  himself  moved 

Tt!li«ved  Abergeldie,  and  *  by  a  detachment  of 

tclL-oted    luverey  in  the  hills    with    20l)    good 
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Highlanders,    and    burnt    all    the    country  about  the  garrison 
because  they  had  blacked  the  huuse/ 

Its  vicissitudes  of  the  previous  war  did  not  prevent  Alar  bein^ 

the  centre  of  the  rising  of  1715,  led  by  the  last  of  the  ancient 

Karls  of  the  name,  and  indeed,  by  a  patent  of  St.  Germain's,  the 

Duke    of   Mar.     The  arrangements    were  made    at  a    hunting 

organized  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  in  the  end  of  August ;  and  though 

the  Earl  made  his  first  proclamation  at  Glenlivat,  and  was  joined 

hf  some  of  his  own  vassals  at  Corgarif,  it  was  at  Hraeniarthat  the 

famous  hoisting  of  the  standard  took  place,  and  from  Invercauld 

ibat  Mar  sent  his  angry  despatch  to  'Black  Jock'  Forbes  of 

Inverernan,  telling  him  he  was  'In   the  right  not  to  come  with 

the  hundred  men  sent  up  to-night,  when  I  expected  four  times 

the  number,*  and  threatening  the  'refractory'  with  *a  party  to 

burn  what  they  shall  miss  taking  from  them.*     There  was  no 

hanging   back   among   the    gallant    P'arqutiarsons,   and    it    was 

Peter  of  Inverey  who,   in  the  divide<l  council  at  Perth»  started 

Dp  and  declared  that  the  loyal  clans  should  take  the  Chevalier 

from  among   them,  and   that,  if   he  was  willing  to  die  like  a 

Piince,  he  would  find  ten  thousand  gentlemen  in  Scotland  who 

were  not   afraid    to    die   with   him.       A   large   number  of  the 

Firt|ubarsons  were  in  the  force  that  invaded  England,  and  was 

destroyed  at  Preston.      *  Killed   at   Preston,'  *  Taken  at  i'rcston 

ud  detained    in    London    till    he   endured    the   trial,'   and    the 

repeated  entry  'Taken  at  Preston  and  transported  to  Virginia, 

«  were  many  others,'  arc  the  significant  words  that  record  the 

dark  realities  that  followed  the  enthusiasm  which  burst  forth 

*  The  statidanl  on  the  Jiracs  o'  Mar 
Was  up  and  Btruoming  rnroly, 
The  giithcriiig  pipe  ou  Locbuugar 
Was  blftwing  loud  and  clearly.' 

"factiiar  was  completely  devastated  by  the  Government  troops, 
»nd  three  garrisons  stationed  in  it,  as  well  as  one  at  Corgarff. 
One  of  General  Wade's  roads  was  carried  through  the  district; 
Jfi  when  the  young  Chevalier  landed  in  Moidart,  the  For- 
Quhar»ons,  under  James  of  Balmoral  and  the  *  Baron  Ban'  of 
^*t>na,ltrie,  were  ready  to  rise  again,  though  Invercauld  was  an 
officer  in  the  army,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  his  own  kinsmen 
*^  **'alkirk.  Three  hundred  Farqubarsons  took  part  in  the 
*<^tion  when  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  defeated  MacLeod  of  MacLeod 
*t  Inverurie,  and  at  Culloden  Monaltrie's  regiment  lost  seventy- 
"^fic  men  and  sixteen  subaltern  ofticers.  Their  commander 
*od  three  brother  officers  were  condemned  to  death,  but  on  the 
verjr  eve  of  bis  execution  an  unexpected  reprieve  arrived   for 

Monaltrie. 
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Monaltrie.  The  Aboyne  and  Aberdeen  regiments  appear  fre- 
quently in  the  order-book  of  the  Highland  army  ;  and  the  letters 
which  passed  between  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  as  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  northern  counties,  and  that  ardent  supporter  of  the 
Jacobite  cause,  Moir  of  Stoneywood,  indicate  clearly  how  the 
change  In  social  conditions  had  made  it  increaaingly  difficult 
to  raise  men  at  all  proportionate  to  the  number  of  officers  in 
the  L<iwtand  districts,  even  those  most  Jacobite  in  sympathy, 
for  active  service  in  the  field.  •  We  have  all  got,'  wrote  Lord 
Lewis,  'a  most  unthankful  businpss,  and  we  have  to  deal  with 
a  sett  of  low-minded,  grovelling  wretches  who  prefer  their  own 
interest  to  the  good  of  the  country.' 

Seven  sons  of  the  Laird  of  PitftMlels  fought  at  Culloden,  and 
many  were  the  hardships  snffered  after  that  dire  defeaL  The 
Braemar  district  was  again  devastated  and  forts  established, 
from  which  the  Jacobite  gentlemen  in  hiding  were  hunted 
down,  while  in  the  lonely  passes  officers  and  soldiers  were 
picked  off  by  desperate  men.  Gordon  of  Blclack,  whose 
mother  interrupted  the  prayers  of  her  parish  minister  for  the 
discomfiture    of  the  rebels    with    the  indignant  remonstrance, 

*  How  daur  ye  say  that,  and  my  Charlie  among  them  ? '  at  first 
escaped  by  taking  a  farm  from  the  Earl  of  A  boy  ne,  and  having 
liis  letters  addressed  to  'Charles  Gordon,  farmer  at  Gellan,*  and 
at  last  owed  his  safety  to  a  faithful  servant  who  bad  secured  the 
post  of  canteen-keeper  to  the  garrison  at  Coi^rff,  but  who  was 
betrayed  by  an  old  woman,  who  told  the  soldiers,  as  they 
returned  from  a  long  and  fruitless  march,  that  their  canteen- 
kooper  must  have  been  up  early,  for  he  got  a  drink  of  whey 
from  her  on  his  way  up.  The  service  was  recompensed,  when 
better  times  came,  by  a  grant  of  a  farm  occupied  by  the  ercwbilc 
canteen-keeper  and  his  son  for  many  a  long  year.  Forbes  of 
IJrux  found  refuge  in  a  cave  known  as  'Jonathan's  Cave,'  and* 
to  disguise  himself,  became  a  builder  of  farm  dykes.  On  one 
<»ccuitnn  a  party  of  soldiers  asked  him  if  the  Laird  of  Bmx  was 
at  home,  when  he  quietly  replied,  *  He  was  at  home  when  1  was 
nt  my  breakfast.'     A  cleft  on  Craig  Clunie  is  still  known  as  the 

•  Charter  Chest,*  from  having  been  the  hiding-place  of  the  family 
papers  of  a  Farquharson  family.  Saddest  of  all  is  the  story 
which  tells  how  Cxordon  of  Terpersie,  after  long  hiding,  was 
taken  by  his  doubtful  captors  to  the  farmhouse  where  his  wife 
And  children  were  living,  and  how  his  fate  was  sealed  by  the 
shout  of  *  Daddy,  daddy,'  as  his  little  son  rushed  to  meet  bim. 
Of  the  darker  incidents  that  accompanied  the  civil  war  | 
thf^rn    are    not    a    few  traditions    in    Braemar,   but  none   more 


suggestive  than  the  response  of  the  dying  murderer  and  n>bbcr 

of 
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of  Dunaide  to  tlie  solicitations  of  the  iniaister :  *  Here  is  the 
■arm  and  dirk  that  sent  siz-and-twenty  redcoats  to  eternity  in 
«oe  night,  and  surelj  that  will  make  up  for  some  of  my 
misdeeds.* 

With  the  dying  out  of   the  last  Jacobite    rising    the    more 

picturesque  history  of  Mar,  in  common  with  that  of  the  rest  of 

Scotland^   closes.     The   Highland    valleys    soon    sent    many    a 

gallant  fellow  to  charge  in  the  ranks  of  Keith's  Highlanders, 

at  Fellinghausen  and   other  German  battles ;  and  the  ^ian  and 

endurance  so  well  combined  in  the  blended  Celtic  and  Teutonic 

blood   ol    the  Aberdeenshire  Scot   have,  during   a    century    of 

service  from  Bergen-op-Zoom  and  Alexandria  to  Canilahar  and 

CUiiral,  been    gloriously    illustrated    by  the    gallant    regiment 

which,  wearing  the  green  tartan  with  the  single  yellow  stripe, 

hss  ever  exhibited   the  dashing  valour  of  the  great  Northern 

house  from  which  it  takes  its  name. 

'  The  Gordons  cam'  and  the  Goivlous  ran. 
And  they  were  stark  and  steady ; 
And  ayo  the  word  amaitg  them  a', 
Was  "  Gordons,  keep  you  ready." ' 

In  arts  an  less  thnn  arms  the  ancient  province  of  Mar  has, 
dnring^  a  century  and  a  half  of  peaceful  progress,  maintaine<l 
ber  old  reputation.  The  great  expansion  of  the  chy  that 
clus'.tri  round  the  steeple  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in 
spite  of  a  far  northern  situation  and  an  awkward  bar  at  the 
^dtntnce  to  the  harbour,  almost  Justifies  the  famous  exclamation 
of  her  liival  son,  *  Tak'  awa'  Aibcrdeen  an'  twal'  mill  roon' 
siMut  it  an'  whaur  are  ye?*  and  '  the  intellectual  appetencies  of 
^  P')|Htlatioo  that  lives  on  the  grey  granite'  continue  unappeased 
*Bd  unappeasable.  The  city  which  was  the  home  of  the 
^'otiish  \'and}'ke  sustains  its  own  school  of  Scottish  painting, 
^^  it  may  be  that  two  centuries  hence  men  will  regard  the 
^nvMcs  of  Sir  George  Reid  with  something  of  the  same 
interest  with  which  we  look  at  Jameson's  pictures  of  the 
g'^wration  that  lived  through  or  perished  in  '  the  Troubles,' 
*"«)  point  a  parallel  between  that  time  and  ours,  Tbe  province 
*liith  in  an  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen  produced  at  once  the 
Hoiner  and  the  Chaucer  of  Scotland,  sent  forth  in  Robert 
jcrgusson  the  forerunner  and  inspirer  of  Robert  Hums.  The 
L>Un  Muse  whose  strains  flowed  so  harmoniously  in  the  lines 
*^f  Arthur  Johnston,  the  Mcdicus  Retfius  of  Charles  I,,  is  still 
*^d  in  modern  Aberdeen ;  and  the  spirit  that  animated  the 
''iin&lrcls  who  composed  the  old  ballads  that  tell  the  stories  of 
*^c  battles  of  Harlaw,  Corrichie,  and   Balrinncs,  of  the  fall  of 
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'Bonnie  John  Seton'  at  the  Brig  o'  Dee,  and  the  burning  of 
Towie  hy  Edom  o*  Gordon,  is  not  nhsent  from  the  verse*  of 
Cadenhead  and  Norval  Clyne.  The  learned  Doctors  of  Aber- 
deen, the  sntntly  John  Forbes  of  Corse,  *  Baronitu  voster* 
William  Lesl y,  Scroggic,  Sibbald,  and  Ross,  *  in  whom  fell 
more  learning  than  was  left  behind  in  all  Scotland  besyde 
at  that  tynie,'  have  had  not  unworthy  successors  in  many  a 
professor  and  alumnus  of  King^s  and  Mariscbal  Colh-ges.  That 
power  of  presenting  to  us  the  real  facts,  the  light  and  shade, 
and  the  subtler  colours  of  Northern  life  which  the  old  local 
annalists  possessed,  never  was  more  conspicuous  than  in  the^ 
late  Dr.  William  Alexander**  prose  pictures  of  Aberdeenshire 
men  and  ways.  That  love  for  the  past  of  their  country,  and 
anxiety  to  preserve  the  antiquities  and  the  history  of  their 
own  district,  which  was  illustrated  by  Hector  Boece,  the  first 
Principal  of  the  University,  whose  too  great  credulity  woo  for 
him  the  title  of  the  Father  of  Lies,  and  in  the  seventeentla 
century  was  more  creditably  exhibited  by  old  Spalding,  by  tha 
'  Great  Straloch,*  by  his  son  the  I'arson  of  Kothiemay,  ancj 
by  Patrick  Gordon,  kept  alive  in  the  labours  of  Ruddim 
has  never  blazed  brij^hter  than  in  the  coterie  of  acconiplishe 
and  accurate  investigators  of  antiquities,  Joseph  Robertsoitr^  ^n, 
William  Stuart,  and  John  Grub,  whose  names  are  associate 
with  the  magnificent  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  tlx-zM'ht^ 
past  of  Scotland  made  accessible  by  the  Old  Spalding  C'lu^^^b- 
Aberdeen  also  points  with  pride  to  the  wider  achievements  c:  in 
the  6cld  of  historical  research  of  their  contemporaries  W.  ET  K 
Skene  and  John  Hill  Burton. 

That  these  honourable  traditions  are  worthily  carried  on  t'^-^^lJie 
publications  of  the  New  Spalding  Club  bear  witness,  and  i       —mi 

least  the  Records  of  Aboyne,  in  which  Lord  Huntly  tells  cat— rp- 

fully  and  concisely  the  story  of  his  noble  race,  and  the  bcauti mfai 

volume,  rich    in    illustration    and    suggestive    in   commcnta_^uT, 
which    conveys    to    those  who    have    never   seen   Aberdeen  or 

breathed  the  bracing   air  of  Mar  the  heraldic  message  of         -fjje 
Lacunar  Basilica;  Sancti  Macarii  Aberdonensii. 
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Art.  IV^■ — 1.  Tfie  Corresporuience  of  Cicero  during  tlie  years 
46-44  B.O. 

Der  liriefwechtel  des  M.  TalUus  Cicero,  Von  Otto  Edaard 
Schmidt.     Leipzig,  1893. 

M.  TuUi  Cictrouis  Epistularum  lihri  sedecim.  Edidit  La- 
dovicus  Mendelssohn.     L.ipsiop,  18^3. 

Ciceron  et  ses  Amis.      Par  (iaston  Uoissier.      Paris,  1877. 

Cxsar^  a  Sketch.     By  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A.     London,  1888. 

Cicero  and  the  Fall  of  tite  Roman  Republic,  By  J.  L. 
Strachan*Davidson,  M.A.     New  V'ork  and  London,  1894. 

Alommsen^g  liiitory  of  Rome.     Eng.  Translation,     London, 

1877. 


L. 


r   HlHERE  is  a  story  of  a  schoolboy  who  was  asked  what  he 

M        knew  of  the  early  history  of  Britain.     His  answer  was, 

*^  The  island  of  Britain  was   inhabited   by  the  Ancient  Britons, 

^v^ho  were  savages  until    they  were  invaded   by  Julius   Ccpsar, 

Irle  was  a  civilised  man,  a  gentleman,  and   a  Cbristian.'     One 

^vould  surmise  ihat  this  little    boy  was  fresh   from  a  perusal  of 

I^rnude^s    *  C^Esar,  a  Sketch/     but    for    the    moderation   which 

classed  Caesar  with  the  followers  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity, 

and  not  witli  the  Founder  himself.     Of  the  many  thousands  who 

t&avo  read  Froude's  admirably  written  book,  hundreds  will  have 

enjoyed   the  st^le  without   being  misled   by  the  false  views  of 

liisiory  advanced.     The  scholar  will  have  seen  that  his  study  of 

tbe  original  documents   has    been    neither  wide  nor  accurate, 

'^vhitc  his  conception  of  the  world  in  which  Caesar  lived  is  quite 

amazingly  erroneous.     Even   he  who  is  no  scholar  will  notice 

IkOff  Froude  has  overdone  the  parallel    between  our   own  time 

Qn<l  the  closing  ^ears  of  the  Roman  Republic.     He  will  see  how 

JJ^isleading  it  is  to   speak  of    the  Senate  as  'noble  lords'  and 

'te    Equites  as  *  young  lords/  ami  to  write   as  if  'patrician* 

*'*d    *  plebeian  *    were    terms    correlative    with    each    other    in 

5^^    same    way    as    ibe    terms    *■  rich '    and  *  poor.'      But    such 

*•   the   brilliant  literary  power  which   Froude    has  brought  to 

*****r  on  tbe  statement  of  bis  case  for  Caesar  and  despotism  and 

^6%inst  Clcoro  and  republicanism,    that   thousands  of  English 

^aders    of    Roman    history    will,    if   uncautioned,    accept    the 

^Keich  as  a  lailhtul  picture  of  Cirsar  and  his  times,  and  it  will 

^f  a  long  time  be  incumbent  on  him  who  desires  to  place  in 

l^«-ir  true  light  the  actors  in  the  last  scenes  of  the  Fall  of  the 

"^■^inao  Republic,  to  begin   by  endeavouring  to  remove   those 

**^*sconceptions  which  his  brilliant  essay  has  engendered.     To 

**r  whole  review  we  would  prefix,  the  observation  that  to  repro- 

^«ic  an   atmosphere  is   as  dithcult  at  least   for   the  hi^tucv&.w 
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as  for  the  painter,  that  this  faculty  is  even  more  indispensable 
in  the  histurian  than  in  the  painter,  and  that  when  tUebistoiiao 
deliberately  neglects  it  he  deserves  to  be  neglected. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  jear  B.C.  46,  Cicero  delivered  in  the 
Senate  a  brilliant  speech,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  the 
pro  Marcelh.  This  Marcus  Marccllus  had  been  Consul  in 
the  year  51,  and  had  taken  a  very  active  part  against  Ciesar. 
Among  his  enemies  exiled  after  Pharsalia,  there  was  not  one 
whom  CoTsar  had  greater  reason  to  regard  with  feelings  of 
vindictive  indignation.  Knowing  that  one  of  the  strongest  of 
Caesar's  political  principles  was  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
Transpadanc  Gauls, — nay,  more,  the  theory  that  of  right  they 
were  actually  full  Roman  burgesses, — Marcellus  in  his  contulshi 
had  seized  the  opportunity  of  wounding  him  in  his  most  sensi — 
tivc  part.  A  distinguished  citizen  of  Como,  one  of  the  towns 
recently  enfranchised  by  Ceesar,  was  staying  in  Rome.  In  th*^^^e 
view  of  CiEsar  this  man  was  a  full  burgess  of  Rome,  and  i^^^^ 
such  enjoyed  as  complete  an  immunity  Irom  corporal  puniat — ^_ 
inent  as  the  Consul  himself.  Marcellus  had  him  publicU^B)' 
scourged.  So  much  for  Caesar  and  his  Transpadanes !  AXt^^^r 
Piiarsalia,  Marcellus  retired  to  Mitylene.     Cicero,  who  was  at 

this  time  leading  a  pleasant  enough  life  in  Rome,  on  terms      -^oi 
the  closest  intimacy  with  leading  Csesarians,  such  as  DolabeI&^  a, 
Hirtius,  and  Pansa,  to  whom  he  was  teaching  declamation      ^n 
return  for  their  instruction  in  the  art  of  dining,  no  doubt  fi^^lT 
that  there  was  an  invidious  contrast  between  his  own  lot  aamd 
that  of  the  exiled  Optimate.     He  felt  that  while  a  great  pat3 
Clan,  a  consular  and   a  devotee  of  republicanism,  was  livi 
in    obscurity   in    Mitylene,    it    looked   awkward    (a/Mp^u 
aoXocKoif   be    himself   would    have    called    it)    that    he    shoe 
pass  a  gay  existence  among   the  leading  men    of  Rome, 
was  almost  essential   to  bis  dignity,  even  to  his  comfort,   tk 
'Marcellus  should  be  restored.     But  he  encountered  a  very  nba. 
nale  resistance  in  the  staunch   republican,  who  much  prefenC    ^^ 
the   freedom   of    Mitylene  to   an   enslaved  life    in    the    met^^*"*^ 
polis.     At  last  he  obtained  the  consent  of  Marcellus  to  acc^^^P* 
pardon  if  tendered  to  him.     Cicero  approached  Caesar,  probafc^^^'^ 
without  much    hope  of  success;  but,  to   his   infinite   delig^"*^.** | 
found   him  ready  to  offer  to  his  enemy  a  full   pardon.     T*  ^*^'l 
striking  act  of  magnanimity  broke  down  Cicero's  resolution  ** ' 

bold  his  peace.     Carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm  in  his  f»  ^^ 
speech  since  Pharsalia,  he  gave  a  loose  rein  to  his  unbouncJt*^ 
powers  of  panegyric  in  the  oration  ^tto  MarceUo.     It  is  on  t;,!*-'* 
speech  that  Froude  has  based  his  fiercest  attack  on  the  charaCT't^^'' 
and  motives  of  Cicero. 
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*  Sacli,*  he  writes,  *  was   the   speech   delivered  by  Cicero  in  the 
Senate  iu  Cesar's  presence  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  murder.' 

The  speech   was  delivered  in  the  autumn    of  46,  more  than 
a    year  and    n    half    before  the  deed,  which  was  done  on  the 
Ides  of  March  in   the  year  44.     The  sentiments  of  admiration 
for  CsDsar  and  confidence   in    his   patriotism,  which   Fruude  so 
scathingly  contrasts   with  the  language  of  the  2nd  Philippic, 
written  two  years  afterwards,  were  sincerely  felt  by  Cicero  when 
be  delivered  the  speech.    In  his  private  correspondence,  which  he 
never  intended  to  meet  the  eyes  of  anyone  except  his  corre- 
spondent, the  sentiment  is  in  spirit  the  same,  though  of  course 
the    lone  is  that  of  a  private  letter,  not    of  a    public    speech. 
Writing    to    his    friend    Servius    Sulpicius    immediately    after 
the  incident,  be  relates  how  Cn^sar,  after  dwelling  severely  on 
the   *  bitter   spirit'  (acerbitatc)   shown    by    Marccllus,   declared 
that  he  would  not  allow  'his  opinion  about  an  individual  to 
bring  him  into  opposition  to  the  declared  will  of  the  Senate/ 
Was  it  any  wonder  that  Cicero  interpreted  such  a  statement  as 
an   official    declaration    that    Ca?sar    intended     to     restore     the 

I  republic,  and  bad  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  establishing  a 
monarchy  ? 
*  Yon  need  not  ask  mo,'  ho  pn>eoei(l8,  *  what  I  thought  of  it  T  saw 
in  toy  mind'8  eye  the  Bcpnblic  coming  back  to  life.  I  had  doter- 
mined  to  hold  my  ponce  for  ever;  not,  God  knows,  through  apathy, 
but  because  I  felt  my  former  statue  iu  tho  House  was  lost  beyond 
v^ocalL  But  Cffisar's  niagnuuimity  and  tho  Sensto'tt  loyalty  swept 
•Way  the  barriers  of  my  reserve.' 

V  Proude  gives  copious  extracts  from  this  speech,  which  he  repre- 

*^nts  as  being  at  best  a  cowardly  elTort  to  curry  favour  with  a 

Conqueror,  and  which  he  hints  was  designed  to  lull  Cscsar  into 

•>  false  security,  and  thus  facilitate  the  assassination,  which  he 

supposes  to   have  taken   place  in   the  course  of  a   few  weeks, 

***>t   which    really   was    perpetrated    more   than    a   year   and    a 

■^Mf  afterwards.      It   is  fortunately  possible,  chiefly  by  means 

**f   Cicero's  correspondence,  especially  since  the  fruitful  labours 

^f   Mendelssohn  and  Schmidt  have  arranged  it  so  accurately  in 

^^  chronoUigical  onler,  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the  sincere 

^Imiration  of  CiPsar's  character  expressed  throughout  the  speech 

for  Marcellus  was  converted  into  the  feeling  that  produced  the 

^'^Team  of  delight  at  the  assassination  of  Ca*sar,  preserved  fur  ua 

^^   that  extraordinary   little   scribble    to    Ba&ilus — the   shortest 

^^Iter  extant — to   which   we  sbalt   have   occasion   to  recur.     It 

^tay  he  premised   that  in   making  this  attempt  we  shall  have 

^omeiimes  to  advert  to  incidents  and  expressions  which  to  a 

2  E  2  carelcs« 
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careless  reader  of  the  correspontlcnce  mighl  seem    Irivial.    If 
we  are  rigbt  in  thinking  that  the  untrammelleil  utterances  of  a- 
great   thinker  and    an    unrivalled    iitterafeur^   on  crents  wbict^^ 
passed  under  his  eyes,  an<l  in  which  he  triok  an  important  pai 
at  a  most  critical  periml  of  the  world's  history,  will  always  hav^ 
a  deep  interest  for  Knglish  students  of  the  past,  we  feel  that  nc 
apology  is  needed  f«>r  details,  and  that  no  reader  will  suggest  - 
as    Horatio    did     to    Hamlet,    that    '*Twere     to    consider  tncr 
curiously  to   consider  so.*     And    let  it   not   be    forgotten  iha*" 
in    nearly  every  other  case   in   literary  history,  to    look   for  ar-3 
author*s  mind  in  his  letters  as  in  a  mirror  would  be  to  mcc  '. 
a    reflection    far  too    flattering.       In    Cicero's    letters  we    6nt:a 
even  a   distorted    image.       Had    he   been   dressing   him&elf  Uf 
as  a  figure  for  history,  we  can  judge  what  a  portrait  he  wouU 
bare   made.     But  in  submitting  himself   to    the  judgment  t—i 
his  friends,  and  of  them  only,  he  laboured  to  put  his  case  ^ 
the  worst,  and  thus  beil  to  profit  by  their  advice. 

The  speech  of  Cicero  was  not  at  the  time  regarded  as  ovc 
strained.  Even  the  uncompromising  Marcel  I  us  himself,  S 
thanking  Cicero  for  his  services  to  him,  has  not  a  wonl  to  *?=== 
about  undue  praise  of  Ca>sar.  In  the  letter  already  quoted  _in 
which  he  describes  the  scene  in  the  Senate  to  Servius  Sulpiciizi^i, 
Cicero  attributes  the  miserable  condition  of  affairs  at  Rome  *  i^  ot 
to  the  victor — nothing  could  surpass  his  mocleration — but  to  t_%e 
fact  that  there  has  been  a  victory,  which,  in  civil  warfa  ^re, 
cannot  but  be  outrageous.'  Writing  to  Cornifioius  probal->/r 
about  this  time,  Cicero  refers  to  the  celebrated  incident  of  «:  tie 
humiliation  of  Laberins  by  C&esar,  which  produced  the  maBnty 
protest  of  Laherius  preserved  by  Macrobius,  ending  with  chc 
words : 

*  CcrtcB,  I've  lived  a  day  too  long/  • 

The    letter    is    interesting,    because    it    puts    the    part    wliit-n 
Co'sar  took  in  a  more  amiable  tight  than  that  in  which  we    £» 
accustomed  to  regard  it.      In  recording  the  presence  of  Munatiu 
Plancus,  a  bitter  enemy  of  Ciciar,  at  the  games,  and  the   ^^ 
forced  appearance  of  Laberius  as  an  actor  in  competition  wi^ 
Publilius  Syru8|  his  comment  is; 

*  Peace  provails  here,  hut  one  marked  with  incidents  which  WL>t.i^ 
give  you  no  pluitfiurc  if  you  wore  hero,  tchu'h  iadcal  r/iVr  no  jj/co* « j 
(o  Cmaar,  That  is  tlic  worst  of  civil  wars.  AVhcn  thoy  are  over,  t' 
victor  must  not  consult  his  own  wishes  merely,  but  must  hunaoj 
thosQ  to  whom  ho  owes  his  victoiy.' 
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Id   m  letter  to   Crocina,    he  dwells   on    the  *  kind   and   clement 

iture  of  Caesar,*  bis  sympathy  with  literary  excellence,  and  his 

rill  ingnest  to  give  ear  to  *  expressions  of  feeting  which  have 

he  fervour  of  sincerity  rather  than  those  which  are  insincere  or 

Uccated  by  self-interest.*     All  his  letters  to  exiled    Pompeians 

luring  this  autumn  express  the  highest  opinion  of  Capsar,  and 

it  vras  about  this  time  that  Cicero  made  a  mot  which  is  recorded 

by  Plutarch.     CiFsar  had  ordered  the  restoration   of  statues  of 

'ompey    whicli    had    been    thrown    down.       'By    this    act     of 

^nerosity/    said    Cicero,    ^  he    is    setting    up     the    statues    of 

'oaipcius,  but  firmly  planting  his  own.'     Indeed,  we  have  to 

irn   to  the  speech  for  Marcellus,  which,  according  to  Froude, 

most  certainly  did  not  express  bis  real  feelings,  whatever  may 

lave  been  the  purpose  which  they  concealed,'  to  find   anything 

approaching  a   criticism    of   Ca-tar,   anything    pointing    to  an 

«>bUgation  still  resting  on  him,  a  solemn  duty  still  unfulfilled. 

'Xhis  we  have  in  the  most  unambiguous  language  in  the  speech 

■  itself.     The  whole  eighth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 

Bof  what  CiFsar  has  jet  to  do,  and  it  ends  with  the  words,  '  This 

tbeo  is  what  still  remains,  this  is  the  act  necessary  to  complete 

the  drama,  this  the  crowning  feat,  tJte  restoration  of  the  Rqmblic." 

The  reader  of  *  Capsar,  a  Sketch,'   will  look  in  vain    for  any 

oJiusion  to  these  words  in  the  pages  in  which  Froude  gives  *  in 

compressed  form,  for  necessary  brevity,  the  speech  delivered  by 

Ciccro  in  the  Senate  in  Caesar's  presence  within  a  few  weeks  of 

^-•a  murder.' 

Cnpsar  obviously  had  despotic  power  within  his  grasp.      His 

*<^tions  seemed  to  show  that  he  was  not  about  to  seize  it.     Why 

mould  not  Cicero,  who  saw  that  the  soul  of  Ctesar  had  room  in 

I*    for  much  beside  the  statesman,  foster  the  thought  of  which 

1'*    ardent  wish  was  father?      Why  should   he  not   hope   that 

r^Psar  might  rise  to  the  same  act    of   self-renunciation  which 

|*^vates  to  dignity  the  somewhat  narrow  character  of  Pompey? 

l^arly  a  year  after  this  time  Brutus  still  cherished  the  same 

kd  dream  which  now   beguiled  Cicero.     'So  Brutus   thinks 

?sar  is  being  converted    to  constitutionalism,'  writes  Cicero 

the  autumn    of   45.       He   had    himself    been    disillusioned 

isiderably  before  that  time. 

rTracing  the  growth  of  Cicero's  feelings  about  Caesar,  we  find 
receiving  with  expressed  reluctance  his  son's  desire  to  join 
Itar  in  Spain : 

If.i  waiittt  to  join  Cajear  in  Spain,  and  he  wants  a  libcml  allowance. 
^Iil  liim  I  would  give  him  an  abunduut  allowance,  as  much  as 
llilins  or  the  Flauien  Lcntnlus  allowed  their  ftona.     Ti\\\.  ^%  \» 

u.  T  nr^d  Srat,  that  ]>ooplo  would  say,  Was  it  i\ot  M\o\ifjV  V> 


abauflon  PoHyw^'fl  cau^i  viu*t  they  even  embrace  Csesar^af  Secondly, 
I  uTCod  that  it  woiiM  be  galling  to  him  to  he  distanced  in  the  rooc 
for  Ceesor's  favour  by  his  cousin  Quiulua.* 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  boy  did  not  join  Cipsar,  hut  went  to 
the  University  of  Athens,  where  his  father  allowed  him  about 
800/.  a  year.  About  two  months  and  a  half  after  the  pro 
MarceUot  Cicero  delivered  the  pro  Lir/ario,  of  which  Plutarch 
gives  us  such  a  lively  account.  He  telts  us  that  when  Ligarius 
Was  put  on  his  trial,  and  it  became  known  that  Cicero  would  be 
his  advocate,  Ca*sar  said,  *  Of  course  it  is  well  known  that  be 
is  a  villain  and  a  traitor,  but  why  should  we  not  have  the 
pleasure  of  a  speech  from  Cicero?'  The  trial,  accordingly, 
proceeded.  Cicero  at  once  made  an  impression ;  as  he  went 
on,  by  his  appeals  to  the  feelings  on  every  side  and  by  his 
amazing  charm  of  style,  he  so  strongly  moved  Caesar  that  his 
colour  was  seen  tu  come  and  go.  When  the  orator  touched  on 
Pharsalia,  Ca?sar  was  quite  transported,  his  whole  frame  shook 
(*  *Tis  true  this  god  did  shake/  as  Cassius  says),  and  he  let  fall 
from  his  hands  some  papers  which  he  was  holding  (probably 
proofs  of  Ligarius*  treachery).  Finally  he  was  coerced  by  the 
orator  into  an  acquittal.  The  speech  for  Ligarius  is  not 
pitched  in  so  high  a  key  as  that  for  Marcellus,  delivered  more 
than  two  months  before,  but  it  shows  no  suspicion  of  Ciesar. 

The  first  sign  of  distrust  is  given  in  a  letter  to  Atticus, 
written  about  a  month  after  be  pleaded  the  caasc  of  Ligarius. 
Caesar  had  left  for  Spain.  He  had  given  directions  to 
Lepidus,  his  Master  of  the  Horse,  to  procure  his  election 
as  sole  Consul  for  45.  He  had  also  chosen  the  tribunes 
and  £ediles  for  the  forthcoming  year.  This  wound  to  repub- 
lican feelings,  which  rankled  sorely  afterwards,  drew  from 
Cicero  his  first  recorded  taunt  since  Ca*sar's  clemency  towards 
Marcellus  had  given  him  hopes  that  he  might  apply  to  Cxsar, 
whom  he  loved  and  admired,  the  affectionate  noster  which  he 
had  always  reserved  for  the  cold  and  unsympathetic  Pompey. 
Cicero  is  not  certain  if  the  report  is  true.  He  asks  Atticus  to 
find  out  from  his  father-in-law,  *  Will  the  Master  proceed  to  the 
Plain  of  the  Fennel-bed  or  the  Plain  of  Mars  for  the  purposes 
of  the  election  ?'^that  is,  will  Cresar  nominate  the  magistrates 
in  Sj>aiQ,  or  leave  the  election  to  the  people  in  Home?  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Caesar  did  not  trouble  himself  about  the  Field  of 
Fennel  or  the  Field  of  Mars.  He  elected  no  magistrates,  but 
left  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  prte/ecti,  nominally 
subject  to  Lepidus.  The  real  power  was  held  by  Balbus  and 
Oppius,  as  wo  learn  from  a  letter  to  Aulus  Caecina,  written  in 
December  4(j ;   ^  I  have  thoToug\A^  B«:civ%\\xcd.  that  all  the  acts 
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of  Balbufl  and  Oppius  during  the  absence  of  Caesar  will  be 
Bpbeld  by  biro.*  When  Cicern  wrote  those  words,  he  must 
have  almost  begun  to  fear  that  Ca>sar  had  abandoned,  it  be 
bad  ever  entertained,  the  thought  of  restoring  the  Republic. 
Id  the  remaining  tetters  of  46  and  the  beginning  of  45  up  to 
Febraary,  when  Cicero  was  alHicted  so  severely  by  the  death  of 
his  beloved  daughter  TuUia,  we  have  occasional  allusions  to 
the  clemency  of  Ceesar,  alternating  with  gloomy  comments  on 
public  affairs,  as,  for  instance,  when  be  comforts  his  friend 
Titius  for  the  loss  of  his  children,  by  the  reflection :  , 

'The  best  sotirco  of  consolatioa  is  the  fttat4j  of  public  afiairs  .  .  . 
Tb«se  who  arc  in  jour  case  novr  ore  far  less  tu  bo  ]>itic(l  than  such  ait 
lost  their  chitdreu  when  theru  was  a  good,  ur  indued  any,  fprm  of 
free  constitation.* 

Early  in  January  45  he  tells  Cassius  that  his  beat  chance  of 
b&ppiness  will  lie  in  avoiding  vain  pursuits  such  as  the 
mtoration  of  the  free  State.     Cassius,  in  reply,  writes : — 

*Lot  mc  know  what  is  going  on  in  Spuin.  1  declare  I  am  ncrvons 
iWut  this  yuuug  On.  Pompuius,  aud  I  profur  the  clemency  of  our 
piwent  master  to  the  possible  ferocity  of  a  new  one.  You  know 
whftt  a  dnllurd  ho  is,  and  how  he  mistakes  cruelty  for  firmness.  Ue 
Wiet}  wo  are  always  innkiug  fun  of  him.  1  fear  his  repartee  will  bo 
BQ  anpolished  uuo — a  slit  weuBnud.' 

in  the  end  of  March  45,  shortly  after  the  news  reached  Rome 
that  C«sar  bad  been  saluted  as  Impcrator  on  the  capture  of 
Ategna,  we  find  Cicero  attempting  a  literary  toitr  de  force ^  an 
ttperiment  whether  originality  could  be  achieved  in  a  letter 
of  iotroduction.  The  whole  composition,  recommending  one 
Precilius  to  C^psar,  is  stilted — studded  with  not  very  apt 
loutaiions,  four  from  Homer  and  one  from  Euripides.  It  has 
1  strained  and  unnatural  tone  of  gaiety,  such  as  might  well 
have  been  assumed  by  a  writer  with  an  aching  heart — Tullia 
M  been  about  two  months  dead.  But  he  is  still  appreciative 
'>f  Caesar's  personal  courtesy.  In  the  middle  of  April  he  speaks 
°f 'that  leisure  which  bis  kind  permission  allows  us.^  But  be 
u  in  deep  depression.      He  says  to  Lucceius  on   May  10-12, 

«otir  love  is  acceptable  and  desirable:  I  would  say  pleasant ^ 
'tt©  it  not  that  1  have  lost  that  word  for  e\er.'  And  to 
Anicus  a  few  days  afterwards  he  writes,  *  What  pleasanter  word 
ihao  turful  is  now  possible  to  me  ?  * 

After  be  has  recovered  from  the  first  agony  of  his  grief  for 
Tullia,  we  trace  in  his  letters  a  growing  antipathy  towards 
^itar.     A  statue  oi  hiin^  with  the  inscripuon  lieo  Inu\ct«^v4TA 
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be  Lndi  Circenses  the  statue  of  CiPsar  was  carried  among'st 
tbosc  of  the  gods  beside  that  of  Victory ;  and  at  the  same  time 
it  was  ruinuured  that  Cutta  was  about  to  bring  heftire  the 
snale  a  proposal  that  Caesar  should  have  the  title  o[  King^  as 
fartbia  was  alleged  to  be  declared  by  the  Sibylline  books  to  be 
iconquerablc  save  by  a  royal  invader.  This  was  no  doubt  a 
se  of  Cspsar,  who  now  unquestionably  craved  the  external 
insignia  of  a  monarch.*     Cicero's  comment  is  bitter  : — 

*  How  delightful  to  got  your  letter,  though  tho  procession  was  a 

tUer  pill  to  bwbUuw!     But  it  is  high  time  fur  as  tu  know  overy- 

,  CTCQ  Cotta  6  rumourud  pioposalii.     How  well  the  people  acted 

i  even  applauding  Victory,  on  account  of  tho  bad  company  she 

-wssin!' 

But  sorely  as  he  feels  about  Caesar,  he  dismisses  with  curt 
«2pressioDS  of  absolute  disbelief  (in  which  he  sayi  Brutus 
concurs)  charges  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  CtPsar,  such 
&s  his  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Marcellus  by  Magius  Cbilo, 
or  alleged  rapacity : 

*BabuUias,'  he  writes,  'has  left  ono-twelfth  of  lus  property  to 
Caesar,  and  to  XfOpta  uue-tliird.  Lcpta  ie  afraid  Ciesar  won't  allow 
tiie  will  to  take  effect :  absolutely  without  cause.' 

On  August  2,  in  a  letter  to  Atlicus,  for  the  first  time  be 
actually  calls  Ca?sar  King.  Young  Quintns,  whom  Cicero 
juitlv  calls  ^a  thorough  scoundrel/  was  trying  to  blacken  not 
only  Cicero,  but  his  own  father,  in  the  estimation  of  Cxsar, 
^hile  Hirtius  was  defending  them  with  all  bis  might. 

'Nothing,'  says  Cicero,  *  is  so  vraUemblabU  a«  his  statcmGnt  that 
I  am  utterly  opposed  tu  Ctc^r,  bat  he  adds  that  he  ought  to  bo  on 
^is  guard  agaiuHt  inc — which  might  alami  mo  were  I  not  aware  that 
tlte  KiBg  knows  I  hare  no  fight  in  me.' 

Cxsar  had  now  returned  to  Rome,  and  bad  assumed  the  title 
^^  Prsfectus  Urbis,  This  seemed  to  Brutus  so  hopeful  that  he 
announced  to  Atlicus  the  conversion  of  Ca?sar  to  constitutional- 
^tti.    Cicero  is  less  optimistic.    He  writes  on  August  7  or  8  : — 

'  So  Brutna  announces  the  conversion  of  Cicsar  to  the  caoae  of  tbe 
^tinutes.  Good  news  iudeod  I  But  whore  will  he  find  them? 
^&leee  he  hangs  himself  and  goes  to  Join  thorn  in  another  world. 

*  EhaSceapeftre  has  cnufrht  the  right  view,  as  it  were  by  itwpuatiou,  when  be 
**^  CaaoA  nVf  *  I  saw  MArk  Antooy  oSer  him  a  crawn.  and.  u  I  Uild  nOt  he 
pt  it  \ty  oooe;  but  for  kll  that,  to  mj  tbinkinfr.  be  would  fain  hare  had  It. 
■Vi  he  affercd  it  \n  him  again :  then  he  pat  it  by  agiiia ;  bat,  to  my  thinking, 
*»■  Twy  loUi  to  lav  hi*  fingers  off  it.' 
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'Wliak  is  Brutus  bimsclf  g(>iug  to  do  about  restoring  tlie  Bcpublio? 
You  say,  U  U  idle  to  exiKCt  it.'  • 

So  at  this  time,  about  seven  months  before  the  Ides  of  March, 
even  Atticus  thought  a  blow  for  the  Republic  was  out  of  the 
question.  We  agree  with  Schmidt  that  the  counsel  of  Atticus 
so  allusively  and  obscurely  referred  to  in  Att.  xiii.  47a^  dated 
August  13th,  45,  was  that  Cicero  should  abandon  the  philoso- 
phical works  on  which  he  was  ihen  engaged,  and  apply  himself 
to  some  composition  in  honour  of  CiEsar.  But  Cicero  shrinks 
from  the  task.  In  the  same  letter  he  says  that  Dolabella  is  to 
visit  him  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  him  in  the  proper  atti- 
tude to  he  observed  townrds  Cresrir.  *  Oh,'  he  exclaims,  *  what 
a  tiresome  taskmaster  1  shall  find  him  ! '  A  few  days  afterwards, 
in  aletterloGallus,  he  declares  that  he  will  no  longer  endure  the 
insolence  of  C.Tsar*s  creature,  the  Sardinian  musician  Tigellius, 
mentioned  also  by  Horace.  There  was  a  certain  Cipius  who^ 
having  a  frail  wife,  was,  in  the  words  of  Juvenal,  dochix  spectare 
hcujuir.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  slave,  taking  advantage  of 
his  simulated  slumber,  was  making  away  with  a  cup,  Cipius 
started  up  with  the  words  non  omnibus  fhrmio.  This  ex- 
pression, which  became  proverbial,  is  parwlieii  by  Cicero  in  the 
form  Tion  omnibus  servio.  He  passionately  resents  some  insollencfr 
on  the  part  of  Tigellius  : — 

'  There  are  caHcs  in  which  I  will  not  play  the  Blave,  and  tliis  is 
one.  ^Vhen  I  waH  at  my  xeuith,  I  had  no  greater  obserraDce  thsu  I 
now  ctijuy  fiY>ni  all  i\\v  lundiiig  CteHsrians,  »avo  ouly  tluH  creature. 
It  18,  however,  clear  gain  not  to  have  to  endure  tho  society  of  a 
fellotv  who  IB  moro  pofitilcnt  than  hi«  pestilential  birthplace  ;  one 
moreover  who  has  been  knocked  down  as  a  cheap  lot  by  tho  BCAzontic 
homniur  of  CalvuB.' 

Calvus,  the  rival  of  Catullus,  had  written  on  Tigellius  a  poem 
in  scazons,  beginning 

*  Sardi  Ttgelli  putiduni  cu]>ut  vouit.' 
(For  sale,  Tigellius,  the  Sardinian  oof.) 

This  outburst  shows  that  Cicero  feels  far  from  satisfied  with  the 
attitude  which  be  holds  towards  C^sar.  So  does  a  letter 
written  to  the  same  friend  a  few  days  after : — 

*  So  you  are  afraid  that  if  wo  offend  Tigellius  we  may  have  to 
laugh  at  tho  wrong  Rido  of  our  niuuths.  But,  I  say.  Hands  off  the 
slate,  Kir  ;  tho  schoolmaster  has  come  back  souner  than  we  expocted : 
I  am  afraid  he  will  give  us  Catonians  tho  cat  AVoll,  we  will  stick 
to  the  pen,  come  what  may.' 


*  Att  xiii.  40.    We  ruad  portly  with  Schmklt,  Th  ^fuHlum  e$t,' 
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GaIIus,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  author  of  a  Cato.  In 
the  very  next  letter  we  find  Cicero  apologizing  to  Atticus  for 
having  iorpntten  to  send  him  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  had 
written  to  Caesar,  praising  his  Anti-Cato: — 

*  It  fdippcd  my  memory ;  it  wan  not,  afi  you  hint,  tliat  I  was 
asb&med  to  ehow  it  to  yon.      I  did  not  oj^atno   in  it   thtj  humble 

/riend  too  muoh,  nor  yet  was  I  hail-feUoie-ireU-mtil  with  him. 
I  hmre  really  a  high  opinion  of  bis  Anli-Calo,  bk  I  told  you  %YhcD 
we  met.  &i  I  wruto  to  him  without  any  soft  tolder^  but  in  a  way 
which,  I  fancy,  mast  have  been  very  pleasing  to  biin.* 

In  the  end  of  this  year,  December  6,  we  meet  a  portion 
of  a  letter  which  takes  us  by  surprise.  Valinius,  whose 
auccesses  in  Dalmatia  had  been  recognised  by  a  suppiicafiot  was 
forced  by  the  severity  of  the  winter  season  to  abandon  a  town 
which  heharl  captured.  He  writes  to  Cicero  asking  him  to  use 
hiB  good  otfices  with  Ctrsnr  on  his  behalf.  Wliat  a  strict 
account  Ca'sar  exacted  from  his  generals,  and  how  strongly  must 
have  been  the  confidence  in  Cicero's  influence  with  Cssar  when 
the  ablest  of  Ciesar's  lieutenants  applies  to  him  for  help  ! 

We  now  come  to  the  celebrated  dinner-party  given  by  Cicero 
at  Puteoli  to  Ca»sar  on  his  return  from  Spain  : — 

*  Oh.  what  a  formidable  guest  I  yet  £  bavo  no  rooson  to  regret  his 
▼iait :  wo  had  a  very  pleasant  party  ...  In  a  word,  wo  were  very 
^Heudly  t<^othur,  but  bo  was  not  the  sort  uf  guc^t  to  whom  you 
Would  say,  Mtf  dear  fellow,  you  mu»t  drop  in  on  me  again  tchen  next 
flroic  ore  coming  thin  teay.  No  ;  once  is  enough.  We  had  no  political, 
hot  much  literary  talk.' 

The  last  words  are  very  significant.  Cwsar  knew  that  he 
could  have  no  political  sympathy  with  Cicero  until  he  fulfilled 
the  aspiration  of  the  pro  Marcello  and  restored  the  Republic,  a 
Course  which  was  very  far  from  bis  thoughts.  In  the  end  of 
•December  Cicero  went  to  Home,  and  we  have  no  letters  to 
'Atticus  until  the  7tb  of  April,  about  three  weeks  after  the 
death  of  Ca-sar.  The  last  letter  to  Atticus  just  before  be  left  is 
dated  from  Tusculum.     It  ends  thus: — 

*  Bnt,  I  say,  you  know  tny  birthday  is  on  Jannary  3.  Ton  will 
*^Qttft  and  see  me  here.  Jnst  as  I  write  these  words,  lo  and  behold 
^  pressing  eall  to  Rome  from  Lepidns  1  He  wants  me  to  be  with 
^«  other  AogoiB  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple  to  Felicitas,  Go 
I  Xiort,  or  cUe  I  shall  catch  it.'  * 

'  Att.  xiiL  42.    The  Lut  words  are  eatmr:  jik  rm4p9ov  (sc  f^T*)-     The 

I  ndpi*,  or  ncifiittv  ^acytv,  for  *  goUin^  into  trouble,*  is  reoogiuied  by  the 

OQ  ArtoteplimufaA,  Lvs.  689,  and  is  qniic  approprule  hav.    It  ioraTes 

ABT  duuige,  the  M8S.  givinj;  ftiaffKop6ov.     The  coaaaim  readiag, 

Ifi^,  boldea  btdng  tmlpably  absurd,  bvuhe^  b  f&r  gnmtcr  dcfartsn 


The  letters  of  the  next  jear  bIiow  much  (lepressinn.  Cicero 
begs  Curius  la  February  to  come  to  him,  *  lest  the  very  seed  of 
wit  be  lost  to  Rome,  together  with  her  liberty.'  Others  avoiil 
all  nllusioa  to  public  topics.  Hence  we  are  the  more  startM 
by  the  scream  of  triumph  in  the  hurried  little  note  of  nine- 
teen words  which  was  written  on  the  fatal  Ides  of  March  to 
Basilus,  and  which  reads  like  a  telegraphic  despatch  : — 

'  Ctingratulaiions !  Delighted  1  My  love  anrl  oompleto  sympathy. 
Do  scud  me  (witli  yonr  Ioto)  a  fall  account  of  what  yon  are  doing, 
and  what  is  going  on.' 


We  have  now  followed  the  shiftings  of  opinion  in  the  min 
of  Cicero  during  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  from  the  tim^  j^ 
when  in  the  speech  for  Marcellus  he  declared,  *  VVe  will  stan»-     ^ 
as  sentries  over  your  safety,  and  will   interpose  our  own  bodie^^^j 
between   you   and    any  danger   which   may  menace  you,'  to  tferrje 
day    when  he   despatched    to    Basilus    his    almost    inartxcuU^        te 
shout  of  exultation  over  the  death  of  Cmsar.     The  two  cxpre^^s- 
sions  of  feeling  were  equally  sincere.     Cicero  would  never  ha       -le, 
derogated  from  the  sentiment  of  the  first,  if  Ctesar  had  restor-^H^d 
the  Ucpublic.     Whether  his  projected  measures  were  as  good         su 
Froude  thinks  them,  and  whether  his  accomplished  acts  wf  ^n* 
valid  or  invalid,  needs  not  to  be  discussed.     For  ourselves  -^we 
completely    agree    with    Mr.    Strachan-Davidson,    who   has         so 
ibrilliantly  vindicated  for  Cicero   his   place  among  the  Her^r:»s 
>of  the  Nations,  that  Caesar's  action  was  quite  unconstitution^aJ,*" 
that  '  to  appeal  directly  to  the  people  against  the  opinion  of  '^he 
Senate  was  at  Home  precisely  what  appealing  to  the  perso«3ii/ 
wishes  of  the  Sovereign  against  the  policy  adopted  bv  Parliam  ^^at 
would  he  in  l*lngland  '  ;  and   that  *  he  transgressed  in  just    the 
same  way  as  Charles  1.  when  he  met  the  stoppage  of  supplies 
by  levying  ship-money  without  consent  of  Parliament.'      latfT- 
cesiio  and  obnuntiatio  were,  no  doubt,  constitutional  fictions  ;    Liu^ 
they  were  fictions  essential   to  the  working  of  the  cumbroas 
machine  of  government.      An   English  historian  ought  not  l<' 
be  surprised    when   he   meets  institutions   which   have   no  real 
btisis  in  the  Constitution,  but  which  are  essential  to  admio**- 
tralion.      What  would  be  thought  of   a   Cabinet  Minster   wl»t> 
should  refuse  to  resign  office,  though  opposed  to  all  his  colleagri*^* 
on   a  cardinal  question  of  policy?     Vet  the    members  of  tt>^ 
Cabinet  have  no  legal  status  different  from  the  rest  of  the  rar*» 
and  file  of  Parliament.     When  Ca'sar  refused  to  submit  to  tt>^ 
perfectly  constitutional  ohimntiatio  of  Bibulus,  he  was  guilty  <3' 
treason   to  the  constitution.     But    whether  his  measures    wr*^ 
good  or  bad,  legal  or  invalid,  it  was  not  his  measures  wliic7» 
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led  to  his  death.     Cicero  puts  the  question  in  a  nutshell  when 
wriling  to  Matius,  the  close  fricnil  of  Caesar,  he  says: — 

*  You  are  to  be  ciimuieudod  for  lovuig  the  niemoi*y  of  a  friend  who 
is  no  mora ;  but  yon  are  bound  to  prefer  the  liberty  of  your  country 
to  the  life  of  your  friend,  if  yvn  allow  that  he  made  Itimaelf  Kimj* 

If  anyone  bad  advised  Cicero  to  qualify  the  glowing:  eulogy 
oi  the  pro  Marceilo,  he  would  probably  have  replied  in  words 
used  by  him  three  years  and  a  ball'  before,  when  certain 
expressions  of  his  in  a  letter  to  Cccsar  were  criticised  as  too 
adulatory  :  '  When  my  theme  was  the  liberty  of  my  country,  the 
charge  of  adulation  bad  no  terrors  for  me  :  in  such  a  cause  I 
would  gladly  have  thrown  mvself  at  hia  feet.' 

The  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Cxsar  could  not  be  more 
completely  misrepresented  than  when  it  is  described  by  Froude 
Am  arising  from  the  hatred  felt  by  the  Senate  for  the  person  of 
Ccpsar,  and  their  indignation  against  his  good  and  righteous 
determination  to  check  their  career  of  misgovernment.  After 
the  victory  at  Pharsalia  it  Iwgan  to  grow  clearer  and  clearer 
every  day  that  Cirsar  was  determined  not  to  restore  the 
H«public.  He  had  a  far  better  opportunity  than  presented 
itself  afterwards  to  Octavian.  He  bad  never  shed  the  blond  of 
R.oman  fellow-citizens  except  in  open  fight.  Vet  he  did  not 
attempt  to  conceal  his  design  of  making  himself  King.  He 
was  heard  to  say  that  the  Republic  was  an  empty  name,  and 
that  when  Sulla  threw  down  the  dagger  and  abdicated  bis 
dictatorship  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  foot.  He  had  established 
himself  by  refusing  to  respect  the  forms  of  the  constitution. 
When  established,  he  took  a  malignant  pleasure  in  heaping 
scorn  on  them.  He  repudiates  religious  ideas  before  all  the 
augurs  and  pontiffs  in  the  Senate  assembled.  When  Cicero 
jests  on  the  vigilance  and  ascetic  rigour  of  the  consul  who 
i»«ver  slept  while  he  held  office,  and  during  whose  tenure  of  it 
no  one  breakfasted,  we  can  see  that 

*  The  babbles  (if  Ihr  mirth  all  spring 
From  the  deep  anguifih  round  his  heart.' 

The  idea  of  taking  Ciesar^s  life  arose  simultaneously  in  two 
^idel^  different  quarters, — among  the  vanquished  at  Pharsalia, 
^'itl  among  his  own  victorious  generals.  Cassius  conceived 
^*  design  of  murdering  him  on  the  banks  of  the  C}dnus  ; 
^r«bonius  was  on  the  point  of  assassinating  him  at  Narbonue. 
v-ftisius  was  no  doubt  the  originator  of  the  plot,  which  united 
y^'cated  enemies  like  Hrutus  and  Cassius  with  attached  generals 
hke  Trebonius  and  Decimus  Brutus.  Personally  the  latter 
**re  not  more  attached  than  the  former  to  Caesar ;  both  were 

equally 
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equ&ll^r  animated  with  hatred  ag«inst  *  the  King.'  Cicero,  wb.<3 
was  not  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  conspirators,  did  inoc- 
than  any  of  them  to  bring  about  the  event,  and  to  justify  i 
when  over,  not  only  by  the  sentiments  constantly  expressed  i. 
his  private  letters,  but  by  an  occasional  thunder-word  in  tbo 
philosophical  works  on  which  he  was  then  engaged.  M  a. 
ashamed  to  be  a  slave/  he  writes  to  Cassius.  *  Freedom  ner^^r 
bites  so  savagely  as  after  she  has  been  muzzled'  slips  from  tlse 
writer  of  the  '  De  Officiis.'  He  recognises  himself  that  !:>  if 
philosophical  works  arc  often  the  vehicles  of  political  reflectiock,  s, 
^  My  books  take  for  me  the  place  of  the  Senate  and  the  publ  ic 
assembly*;  and  in  the  ^Brutus*  he  apostrophises  his  frienJ 
with  the  words,  *Thc  ruin  of  the  Republic  descended  in  cbe 
bloom  of  your  youth  on  your  triumphant  career,  and  robbed  it 
of  the  glories  that  were  its  due.  The  State  lost  its  Brutus,  and 
Brutus  lost  his  State.* 

It  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  conspiracy  that  Brutus  should  take  an  active  part  in  it.      It 
is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  young  man — he  was  only  seven-and- 
thirty  when  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  was  fought — had  acquired 
such   a  commanding  position  in  Rome.     His   usurious  trans- 
actions in  Asia  have  been  described  in  a  former  paper  in  this 
Review ;  but  neither  they  nor  bis  cold  unsympathetic  nature 
rendered  him  less  picturesque  in  Roman  eyes.     Atticus  said  to 
Cicero  when  he  was  starting   for   his  Province,  *  If  you  bring 
back  nothing  from  it  except  the  friendship  of  Brutus,  you  irili 
hai'C    done  well*;    and  Cicero  wrote   to   him   about   the  sun ^ 
time,  '  He  is  already  the  most  promising  of  our  youth  ;  sooo     » 
hope  he  will  be  the  leading  man  in  the  State.'     It  was  perhaf»* 
the  extreme  respectability  of  Brutus,  affording  such  a  contrii^ 
to  the  blackguardism  of  the  Milos,  Antonics,  and  DolabellsK 
the  time,  which  attracted  a  people  who  still  remembered  irhi^*^ 
ffi'avitas  was.     *  Who  was  ever  more  respectable  {sanctior)  l!ia 
you  ?  '  exclaims  Cicero  in  the  *  Orator  *  34,  which   he  dedicate 
to  this    panigon.*       Yet  Brutus  was  cold  and  unsympathrlii 
When  he  sent  Cicero  a  Cfipy  of  the  speech  which  he  delivei 
in  the  Capitol    on    the   death    of  Caesar,  Cicero    remarked  I 
Atticus,    *It    is   excellent    as    an    example   of    his    method  C 
oratory  ;  but  on  such  a  theme  I  should  have  written  with  mor^ 
fire.'     To  Brutus  he  writes  with  warm  eulogies  on  the  speecht--' 
but  we  meet,   in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  a  very  shrewd  reHectio*^ 
which  qualifies  bis  praise: — 

"  Id  Ffl.m.  ix.  14  lio  ascribes  his  affbctiou  for  llrutos  to  hia  brilliAtit  talcn 
UU  chariniDi^  mauoen,  and  his  remarkable  moral  exccllcnco  bDd  atrcDgtli 
character.  ^^ 
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*  Here  is  on  aUgemeiner  GrundaaU  for  you,  on  a  subject  of  vrliich 
[  X.  nm  a  x^^^  master :  Never  wet*  there  poet  or  orator  teho  thought  ani/ 
!  better  than  Hiuuelf.'  * 

'CTicero  complains  somewhat  bitterly  of  the  coldness  of  Hrutus' 
commendation  of  his  consulate  in  his  Cato:  *  An  excellent 
consul,  indeed  !  Could  an  enemy  be  more  nig^gard  of  his 
praise  ?'  But  he  recognises  fully  his  immense  public  im- 
portance. In  this  same  letter  Cicero  writes:  *  Vou  think  1  am 
wrong  in  saying  the  State  depends  on  Brutus.  It  does.  It  will 
be  lost  or  will  be  saved  by  him  * ;  and  again,  in  reproaching  his 
friend  for  daring  to  plead  Epicurus  as  an  authority  for  abstention 
from  politics,  he  says,  *  Docs  not  the  phiz  (vuUicuIus)  of  Brutus 
scare  you  away  from  such  an  idea?'  He  uses  a  jocular  word 
to  describe  the  severe  face  which  spoke  the  unbridled  respect- 
ability, as  well  as  the  boundless  influence,  of  the  incomparable 
and  immaculate  prig. 

Brutus,  if  left  to  himself,  would  probably  not  have  put  him- 
self &t  the  head  of  the  conspirators.  Shakespeare  justly  makes 
him  say  of  himself, — 

'  I  do  lack  some  part 
Of  tliat  quiok  Bpirit  that  ia  in  Antony," 

to  whom  Cicero  afterwards  ascribes  CsRsarina  ceieritas,  Caesar, 
*>n  his  return  to  Rome,  had  given  Brutus  the  very  desirable  pro- 
'^inoe  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Thapsus  had  been  fought  and  won. 
^^is  uncle  Cato  was  dead,  and  he  had  experienced  in  the  Pom- 
Peian  camp  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Probably,  not  even  the 
fitter  epigrams  of  Cicero,  the  taunts  of  Cassias,  and  the  hints 
cckoveyed  to  him  constantly  in  anonymous  letters, 

'  In  several  bandB  in  at  his  windows  thrown,* 

^^ttuld  have  influenced  him,  were  it  not  that  his  marriage  with 
^is  cousin  Porcia,  daughter  of  Cato  and  widow   of   Bibulus, 
^^ned  at  this  juncture  to  outweigh  the  influence  of  his  mother 
Serrilia,  who  hitherto  had    used  all  her   efforts  to  draw  him 
^nder  the  influence  of   her  old  lover  Ccesar,     Brutus,  we  can 
*^fcr  from  Cicero's   letters,  was  much  influenced  by  the  ladies 
*>f  bis   household.     To    this   may    be  added    a    motive    inge- 
niously suggested  by  Dr.  Schmidt.     In  the  autumn  of  45  C.Tsar 
had  adopted   Octavian,  thus  crushing  all  the  hopes  of  Brutus 
^nd  his  friends    that    he    would    be  Caesar*s   successor.     That 
such  sarmises  were  rife,  appears  from  a  passage  in  Plotarch, 
*^rttt.'8:— 

|T  AtU xir.  20.    The  words  which  we  havo  rendered  in  Oennsa  are  Ke9t>Ku<h* 


'o^atTist 


I  to  Csfiar,  the  latter  siiid,  «  Wtat,  rfo 
)  tiU  Ait  pour  hinly  of  mine  (o-ajjiciw)  got$ 
B  impljruig  that  Bratus  was  his  natoxal 

B  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  con- 

t^ii  ft  pMC*  with  bis  subsequent  action.     It  wa«^ 

mi/k  iIhc  ^wben    the    despot  was    slain,   c<mtrarjr« 

die  despotism  survived.'      Cicero    was  noV 

■OBcils ;  but  we  have  not  the  slightest  doub«i 

■%  he  did  all  he  could  to  make  the  wretches 

a.      Antony,   at    least,    should    have   felt  tk,^ 

'  Ca*sar.     *  Oh  that  you  had  asked  n^ 

Tkire  would  have  been   no  leavings/  writ^ 

kWcfely  condemned  by  I'Voude.      Vet  his  vi^h 

«u;  according  to  the  ethics  of  his  time,  Ju^ 

iQ»  ^  accepted  nt  all  as  a  political  expedient^ 

1>  be   thoroughgding.       We    must  not    forj^ 

thr  recent  times,  among  Southern  natioKH 

was  regarded  as  quite  defensible  moral  Ij 

t^ait  he  urged  Octavian  to  the  attempt  whic 

USt  of  Antony  on  Oct.  5  or  6.     The  desa^tf 

k£  have   spared    Rome    the    horrors   of  Octt 

At   all    events,  the  brainless  reprobate 

completely  *  lost    his    way  in    the    worlci 

lincraced   the  last   scene   in    the  Fall   of    tfa 

The  Republic  might  have  perished  at  ]eaa4 

lAr  Polyxena  with  folded  robe,  and  the  curt^oJI 

>ile*cended  on 

•TW  triplo  pillar  of  tho  world  transform'd 
i«to  a  strumpet's  fool.' 

■i  att  for  peace — *  peace,  peace,  where  there  was 

ClMao*s    letters    he    is     synonymous    with    pea*:^ 

^^m^te  friend  Matius  *  a  bitter  foe  of  peace,  bv  wbi^^ 

iflH^*      It  was,    no  doubt,   Brutus  who  suffered  t  ^ 

■!  9mA  the  speech  which    Cicero   in    his    wisdfv  ^ 

|t»  %•  festal.     Another  remark  of  Cicero  in  the  isc*^ 

^Mfkl  that  the  editors,  from  Gronovius  downwatc^  ' 

^  U  to  him.     Cicero  distinctly  records  hli  c*  ^ 

if  th«  Pompcians  had  taken  a  firm  stand  after  tS^^ 

[Ci^T  would  have  prevailed  over  tlie  Corsarians.         ^ 

...^  !mtc  been  bettor,'  be  writes.  Uhat  at   his   dtjatb  r 

^  faMw  been  destroyed— which  wuuld  never  have  bftppeoc 

ci  -nm  ahiMlld  have  to  look  uu  the  present  state  of  pnbl 

Tl»- 
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Tfce  editors  make  this  remark  almost  pointless  hy  reading 
uh'nam  for  mnnquam  in  the  words  fjttoii  ninnqnam  accidisset. 
In  fact,  as  wc  read  the  letters  of  this  period,  we  Hnd  Cicero 
distracted,  indeed,  by  conflicting  hopes  and  fears,  but  very  wise 
in  bis  counae!  and  his  forecast  ol  events.  He  is  a  prey  to  con- 
flicting emotions,  but,  when  we  enter  the  perplexed  paths  of  the 
wood  that  spreads  betwixt  republican  Rome  and  the  Empire, 
bis  dead  finger  points  out  In  us  the  way.  He  recognises  his  own 
instability:  'I  have  become  a  perfect  featherhead.'*  But  in  a 
very  interesting  letter  to  the  exiled  A.  Ctecina  be  enumerates 
the  occasions  on  which  he  may  fairly  claim  to  have  made  a  jusl 
forecast  of  the  future,  premising  the  remark,  *I  am  only  alraid 
>ou  will  think  1  have  manufactured  the  prophecy  after  the 
event' 

'If;  said  Cicoro,  in  tho  Senate,  '  the  reeolutions  of  this  houeo  are 
^o  bb  mt  tlie  bot-lc  and  call  nf  tlio  vetcranf;,  it  is  better  to  take  refuge 
*Q  death,  which  Romans  huvc  always  preferred  to  Klavery.' 

In  these  words  Cicero  foreshadowed  the  history  of  the  Empire. 

Italy  welcomed  with  delight  the  death  of  Ca:?sar,  but  the 
Liberators  were  without  plans  and  did  nothing.  Some  cham- 
piriiis  of  the  murdered  Dictator  erected  an  altar  and  a  memorial 
<-"«>lunin  to  CiTsar  in  the  Forum.  It  was  Dolnbclla,  a  close 
iVieml  of  Caesar,  who  pulled  it  down  and  punished  the  pro- 
•noters  of  the  object.  It  was  the  inaction  of  the  Liberators 
'♦^hich  placed  the  destinies  of  Rome  at  the  mercy  of  the 
*tBiniing  armv*  Cicero  describes  a  sort  of  council  of  war 
^vhich  was  held  at  Antium,  at  which  were  present  Rrutus,  bis 
'^^other  Servilia,  *dcar  Tertia  *  (Terlulia)  bis  sister,  and  Porcia 
J^is  wife,  together  with  Cicero,  Cassias,  and   Favonius,   whom 

I-»Ioinmsen  calls  '  Cato's  Sancho.' 
'  I,'  writes  Cicero,  •  advised  that  Brutns  and  CosBins  should  accept 
*^e  Commissiunership  of  tho  com  supply  and  go  t  >  Sicily.     "  TTAit," 
**Jd  Cafisius,  witlt  a  lorjk  uf  groat  doterminfttion,  liis  soul  in  arms, 
***d.  emgea-  for  the  fray,  '*  /  to  accept  from  Antony  an  ingult  in  the  tjuitte 
9f  a  favour  !     1  vcill  not  tjo  U*  Sicily.''     **  Wliat  then  will  you  do  f  '* 
Hitl  I,     "  /  mil  ijo  to  Greece:'     "  WeU,  vbUI  xdHI  you  do,  Bruiw  f  " 
''*  tcill  i/rt  to  J?otMtf.  if  yoa  approve."     **  Cerlttinhf  not ;  you  would  not 
f*f*f^  fACT*?-"     "  What  if  1  rmtld  he  safe  there  f     Wwdd you  approve 
^       ^»<  then  f  "    "  Certainly  ;  hut  Idont  advise  you  to  risk  living  in  Some.'" 
^'^On  CftSfliuR  dwelt  bitterly  on  the  opi>orti]nitie8  wo  had  lost,  and 
*^'5^phun6d  how  D.  Brutua  had  boon  making  raids  on  the  moan- 
**tleer8  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  with  a  view  to  a  triumph,  inBteod  of 
'"^~  osiug  Antony.     I  said  thera  was  no  use  in  dwelling  on  the  post, 


*  Att  xiU.  40 :  *  ego  ipse  KCK^v^wt^w* 
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but  agreed  with  bim.     Autony  fiboulil  have  felt  tbe  dnggcr  that 
Ciesar,  tbo  Sunftte  sbould  bave  been  summane<1,  the  people  roubcd  ap.' 

Cicero  winds  up  his  account  nf  tbe  scene  witU  the  remark 
that  he  got  no  good  out  of  it  but  the  applause  of  his  conscience, 
for  having  done  what  he  did  not  want  to  do,  but  what  he  knew 
was  his  duty,  in  going  to  attend  the  conference.  The  letter 
puts  in  a  strong  light  the  complete  want  of  concert  and  mutual 
trust  in  the  Republican  party.  Rut  not  only  as  regards  ttie 
sparing  of  Antony  on  the  Idcs  of  March  was  Cicero  antipathetic 
to  Brutus.  His  whole  attitude  towards  Antony  and  tbe  vioteot 
invectives  of  the  Pbilippica  were  gall  and  wormwood  to  the  cold^ 
and  formal  declaimer,  who  bated  to  introduce  any  personal  cic— ^ 
ment  into  public  matters.  Still  less  did  he  like  to  sec  Cicerc^" 
throwing  tbe  Republic  at  tbe  feet  of  tbe  *  divine  young  mai 
sent  by  the  gods  to  be  the  champion  of  his  country.*  As  t 
him,  Brutus  was  right  and  Cicero  was  wrong.  But  we  cannc 
accuse  Cicero  of  any  want  of  public  spirit  in  bis  enthusiasi 
for  Octavian.  He  looked  on  him  as  the  only  counterpoise  • 
Antony,  that  debauchee  whom  he  boasts  of  having  cast,  *  biccu 
ing  and  puking,'  into  tbe  toils  of  Octavian.*  Cicero's  fi 
judgment  on  him  expresses  some  uneasiness:  *TeIl  me  abi 
Octavius.  Are  there  crowds  to  meet  him,  and  is  there  anythi 
which  suggests  an  thneutef*     His  next  is  not  unfavourable: 

'  Wc  buvo  here  Octavius,  whom  bis  friends  call  Cieaar,  though  3fcju 
stepfather  Phtlippim  dues  uot,  aud  X  fuUow  liie  example.  I  miuot^aia 
that  no  good  patriot  oaii  give  him  that  uamo  now.  Too  many  si 
round  him  threateniug  death  to  our  friends.' t 


It  would  have  been  disloyal  to  address  Octavian  as  Car»»r, 
which  was  a  name  to  conjure  by  at  this  time  (April  4i,  » 
month  after  the  Ides  of  March),  and  would  have  provecl  » 
rallying-point  for  the  disaffected.  About  two  months  aftcf" 
wards  be  writes  : — 

'  I  find  in  him  much  talent  and  Rpirit,  and  I  think  ho  will  have  iJ***' 
right  feeling  towards  onr  heroes.  But  it  is  doubtful  how  far  we  c»^ 
trast  hira  when  wo  think  of  his  age,  his  name,  whose  heir  ho  is,  «►«*"■ 
what  has  been  liis  upbringing.' 

And  to  this  judgment  he  recurs  more  than  once.     He  telU  «*^ 
*  the  country  towns  are  wonderfully  enthusiastic  for  the  lad 

*  'Quvrn  ract«ntcm  et  nauscactona  cddjcoI  in  OfDSRrts  OctarUai  pl»£*^ 
(Phtl.  xii.  25.} 


+  Att.  xiv.  12.     Most  oditors  iti«ertiT];i  r8$e  after  guem  negoptume  bunum  *^*'^'^^ 
rouke  Uiia  oommeut  of  Cicero  'ItstiiipUy  fitnuli'miiutnry  nf  Octavios.    There  i*    *j, 
reason  why  wo  uhould  put  such  n  si-lf-contTadictory  jadgment  into  the  uiouCtA 
Ciconi  without  any  UH.  aulUorvV-^j . 
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and  again,  that  'Oppius  guarantees  that  he  will  not  only 
renounce  all  enmity  against  the  Liberators,  but  will  frankly 
accept  their  friendship/  Cicero  afterwards  takes  this  pledge 
on  himself.  Writing  in  October  to  Comificius,  he  says,  in 
reference  to  a  rumoured  attempt  made  by  Octaviaii  on  the  life 
oT  Antony,  *  He  inspires  high  hopes:  he  is  regarded  as  capable 
of  anything  that  will  win  for  htm  glory.' 

It  is  not  till  the  middle  of  November  that  we  And  his 
confidence  wavering. 

*  If  Octavlan  succeeds,  all  Cfesar's  acts  will  be  more  valid  than 
ever,  aud  tbat  will  be  bad  for  Brutus.  If  Autuny  provailu,  he  wiU 
t>e  absolutely  intolerable.* 

A  nd  again,  *  Octavian  has  plenty  of  spirit,  but  very  little  in- 
fluencc.'  And  about  the  same  time,Iwbile  agreeing  with  Atticus 
t-Hal '  the  lad  is  checking  Antony  beautifully,'  he  strongly  con> 
demns  a  harangue  of  his  to  the  people,  and  exclaims  in  Greek, 

*  1  would  not  have  such  a  man  even  for  a  deliverer,* 

If  at  last  he  grovels  before   this   *  mere   lad,*   after    he    has 
Unmistakably  abandoned   the  cause  of  the  Republic,  fostering 

*  linpe's  wan  bloom,'  it  is  that  he  may  kindle  a  spark  of  patriot- 
isni  in  the  breast  of  this  cruel  and  heartless  youth.  For  the 
sake  of  his  country  he  stoops  to  an  attitude  of  submission  which 
he  never  would  have  assumed  to  save  his  own  life.  We  read 
&u)ong  the  fragments  of  bis  letters  to  Octavian,  *  Henceforth 
let  me  know  w^at  you  want  me  to  do :  1  will  surpass  your 
ejcpectations  in  carrying  out  your  commands.' 

But  we  are  anticipating.     Long  before  he  wrote  these  words 

of  «elf>abasement   and   despair,    three  weeks   after  the  eventful 

Ides,  we  find   him   indignant  with   Matius   for  exulting  in  the 

iQoxtricable  tangle  into  which  things  had  come  in  Home;  and 

"lentioning  with  a  kind  of  aflection  certain   sayings  of  Ca>sar 

^tich     were    going     the    rounds    in    Kome :     bis    well-known 

*^**iticism  on  Brutus,  that  'if  he  wants  a  thing,  he  wants  it  in 

?*rnest '  ;  and  a  complimentary  allusion  to  himself,  *  If  a  man 

'■te  Cicero  is  kept  waiting  for  an  audience,  he  cannot  but  hate 

****>  good-natured  as  he  is."     Yet  Cicero  had  not  hated  Ccpsar, 

'^ticti  as  he  detested  King  Cxsar.     In  a   letter  written  a  month 

*^'^r  this  time,  he  says  ; — 

*  It  would  have  been  less  dangeroas  to  speak  agaicst  that  rascilly 
"k^^to  ^tbe  Cffisarians)  in  the  lifetimo  of  the  tyrant  than  now  that 

^  is  dead.     He  would  endure  anything  from  me.* 

"^c  now  sees  that 

^■^o  Ides  have  given  us  nothing  more   than  iVo  -^V^ftwA  «fcM\ft- 

2  F  2  ifticMvavi 
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faction  of  owr  iudigimtion  at  his  usurpation,'  ami  '  tUe  j(»y  of  hariiig 
Beea  with  our  own  eyes  his  wcll-deserved  death.* 

He  begins  to  think  of  his  own  death  with  pleasure.  *  Bnituf 
is  thinkings  about  g"ing  into  exile:  I  have  in  mr  mind's  eye 
a  readier  haven  for  a  man  of  my  age*;  bat  death,  exile, 
or  anythinfj  is  better  than  submission ;  *  the  tree  has  only 
been  lop|>ed,  nut  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  so  it  is  putting 
forlb  shools  afresh.* 

'If  tilings  go  on  as  they  are  Roing — forgive  m©  for  what  I  aiq 
about  to  B&y— J  have  ho  pleasure  in  the  thotigJii  of  the  Ides.  I  CDJnye*^ 
Buch  nn  iuflnential  position  witb  Ciesar  (ilamn  liim  alt  the  same  [}  thi 
I  need  not  have  Bhruiik  from  Rnoli  a  master  at  my  ago;  the  moi 
seeing  that  evon  after  the  master's  death  wo  are  Btill  not  froe. 
blush,  believe  me.  But  I  liavo  written  the  wopIs,  and  I  won't  bli 
them  out' 

He  laughs  at  Servius   Sulpicius,  who  took  on   htmsclf  the  tafli 
of  bringing  about  a  general  good  feeling  by  his  personal  ex^S 
lions.     He  ought  to  have  known  that  there  is  now  no  appeal  !:»  4 
to  the  sword.     Ridiculing  his  abortive  mission,  he  writes  Ihn.'i 

'ha  and   his  young  secrutai'y  appear  to  have  gnuo  on  an  ombt^s- 
of  thoir  own,  armed  as  lawyers  against  all  the  (|uip8  and  qniddib-£j 
of  the  law.'  • 

By  the  middle  of  the  year  he  has  made  up  his  mind  tli< 
there  must  be  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  tbat  Antony,  who  li' 
surrounded  himself  with  a  body-guard  in  pretended  fear  o€ 
plot  against  his  life,  is  meditating  a  massacre.  His  aspiratic 
now  is  to  die  in  open  fight,  not  in  the  massacre  which  b 
apprehends.  He  thinks  Antony — *  Cytheris'  man,'  as  he  c»l 
him — will  give  no  quarter  if  victorious.  Writing  to  Capito* 
partisan  of  Cfpsar,  in  July,  he  uses  a  curiously  neutral  woi 
about  the  death  of  Caesar:  *  Pending  the  matter,  the  suddc 
death  of  Cipsar  occurred.'  So  Matins  speaks  of  Cipsar's  otfit*^ 
or  *  demise.*  The  excellent  tetter  of  Matius  to  Cicero,  and  ttd 
letter  of  Cicero  to  which  it  is  a  reply,  put  excellently  the  t»* 
sides  of  the  question  concerning  the  moral  import  of  Cips^*" 
death.  They  are  familiar  to  most  readers  of  the  letters,  »•' 
should  be  read  in  their  entirety. 

•  Att.  xv.  7 :  '8«rvitii  .  .  .  trum  librariolo  .  .  .  videntiir.'    The  plur-i  r.-rlJ 
A  neat  hint  that  the  young  Becrutnry  has  nti  much  chuLco  as  tliu  j' 
himself  of  briugin;;  about  the  desired  result.     In  the  case  of  n  .- 
cotinccted   ^Jth  another  bj  aim,  the  plural   may   be  med  vbea    ibr    t^*-* 
preclitmted  nppttes  ec]iially  to  both.    The  Qcnunna.  of  conrsCr  rend  viJtiur 
vpite  of  the  >IH<S, 
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We  have  now  followed  the  fluctuations  of  Cicero's  mind  from 
tfie  time  when  he  fondly  hoped  that  he  could  see  in  Caesar  a 
restorer  of  the  Republic  to  the  day  when  he  ciultcd  over  his 
fJeath,  and  subsequently  to  the  bitter  hour  when  he  has  to  own 
tbat  he  has  no  pleasure  in  the  Ides,  and  that  the  death  of  Caesar 
*ras  no  benefit  to  the  State  and  a  loss  to  himself  personally. 
■Henceforth  Cii'sar  drops  out  of  the  correspondence,  though  Cicero 
alludes  to  his  death  more  than  once  as  a  glorious  deed,  and  no 
less  sounding  title  than  heroes  or  *  demigods'  will  serve  him  for 
those  poor  semi-demigods  who  plunged  their  daggers  in  the 
l>o<ly  of  Ca?sar.  His  place  is  taken  by  Antony.  Immediately 
»rtcr  the  death  of  Ciesar,  we  find  the  comments  of  Cicero  on 
Antony  unifot-mly  unfavourable,  though  he  declares  himself, 

*  I  was  always  friendly  to  him  until  1  saw  that  ho  was  openly,  and 
even  with  Bavage  joy,  making  wsr  on  the  Kepublic' 

W"e   hear   how    he  has  helped    himself  to  the  treasure   in  the 

temple  of  Ops;  how  corn  is  being   collected   in    his  house   in 

L   Rome,  as  if  with  a  view  to  standing  a  siege  ;   how   he   forges 

■  documents  (the  word  ^p-€v^eyypa<f>oif,  '  bogus,  now  appears  in  bis 

letters)  purporting  to  be  Caisar's,  and  his  wife  Fulvia  disposes 

<>f  them  for  money.      He  stales  distinctly  that  Antony  received 

*  a  large  sum  of  money  *  for  producing  a  law  enfranchising  the 

Sicilians,  and  for  a  bribe  administered  to  Fulvia   restored  the 

^C'trarch    Deiotarus  to    his    kingdom    of   Little    Armenia.      He 

'■epeats  the  same  charge  in   Phil.  ii.    93-95,  and   says    that  the 

^ribe  given  by  Deiotarus  was  ten  millions  of  sesterces,  or  nearly 

90,000/,      We  are  familiar  with  the  fierce  invecti%'es  with  which, 

^  the  Letters  as  well  as  in  the  Philippics,  he  tashcd  Antony, 

^fter  the  latter  made   on   him   in  the   Senate  an  attack  which 

^as  incoherent  and  almost  inarticulate  with  rage, 

A  very  different  state  of  feeling,  however,  is  expressed  in   a 

'ctter  from  Antony  to  Cicero,  written  a  little  more  than  a  month 

*fter  the  Ides  of  March,  and  in  Cicero's  reply.     The  letter  of 

^a    Aniony  begs  the  good  offices  of  Cicero  in  helping  him  to  bring 

H— ^Oont  the  restoration  of  Sex.  Clodius,  a  retainer  and  henchman 

~    ^t  Cicen/s  old  enemy,  who  had  now  spent  eight  years  in  exile. 

^e  urges  the  excellent  moral  effect  which  such  an  act  on  the 

P*Tt  of  Cicero  would  have  on  young  Clodius,  now  an  inmate  of 

***e  house  of  Antony,  who  had  married  his  mother   Fulvia,  the 

'^itlow  of  P.  Clodius.      The  letter  is  so  wretchedly  expressed 

^■lat  we  can  hardly  conceive  the  writer  of  it  as  making  the  great 

•peeches    put    into    his   mouth    by  Dio   Cassius,  Plutarch,  and 

^*iakcspeare,  though  he  very  probably  'disgorgeil '  (lo  use  Cicero's 

^tm  in   Phil.  v.  20)   a   rattling  appeal  to  the   lecUn^*  ti^  vW 
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mob,  full  of  bad  grammar,  but  strong  enough  to  make  them 
'throw  up  their  greasy  caps/     It  bas  often  been  noticed  how 
inferior  to  Cicero  in  style  and  diction  are  his  corresponiJent*, 
even  the  best  of  them,  whom  we  take  to  be  Plancus,*      Perhaps 
the  worst  of  them   is  Antony.      In  the   letter  with  which   we 
are    now  dealing  be   begins   with   a   vulgarism   est  Jactum  ne, 
which  reminds  us  of  the  slipshod  expression  *  with  the  result  that* 
which  is  now  common  in  newspapers.     Then,  wishing  to  saji^^ 
that  he  fears  his  absence  in  South  Italy  will  deprive  his  rcque*' 
of  some  of  its  weight,  he  writes,  *  I  fear  my  absence  may  be  1 
weighty  with   you,'      A  most  promising   boy  is   said  to   be  t^ 
^tplima  sjje  rejMjsitum.     He   uses   contumacia  when    he  certaiDlK~ 
meant  coN^unWta,  just  as   an  ill-educated  person  to-day  mig^- 
write  perspicuity    for  ]}eritpicacitt/,    deprecate    for    depreciate, 
jtredicate  lor  predict   (a  mistake,  by  the  way,  made  by  Tho. 
Hardy  in  *  Judc  the  Obscure,'  p.  220,  and  elsewhere).    Again  n 
with  a  double  accusative  is  very  inelegant.      But  the  crowal 
blunder  is  non  contempscris^  an  error  which  Quintilian  (i.  5. « 
mentions   as    common    among     illiterate     persons.     All     tb 
inelegancies  and  actual  solecisms  most  of  the  German  cdit«=>rf 
would   correct;  but   by    polishing  the  style   of  Cicero's  corrT- 
spondents  till  it  shines  like  that  of  Cicero,  we  blunt  our  iasi^^fit 
into  the  minds  of  both,  and  lose  much  of  the  light  and  shade    ia 
the  picture  liefore  us.      It   is  easy  to   write  contumeliiv  for  u-<^a- 
tumacissy  and  ne  for  non.     But  what  do  wc  gain  by  obliterating 
distinctions  in  culture  between  man  and  man  which  unduubt' 
ediy  existed?     However,  we  are   not  here  so   much  concerne*! 
with   Antony's  Latin   (at  which  Cicero    has  a  good  laugh    io 
Phil.  xiii.  43)  as  with  a  charge  against  Cicero  which  has  been 
most  unjustly  based  upon  his  reply.     Cicero  in  a  beautiful  letter 
expresses  the  highest  goodwill  towards  Antony,  though  at    tt»« 
time  he  represents  him  to  Atticus  in  his  true  light. 

'  M.  Antonins  has  \mtten  to  mo  about  the  restoration  of  S^^ 
Clodios.  You  will  see  by  his  letter,  of  which  I  enclose  a  copy,  bo' 
polite  ho  is.  Uow  wretched  tho  letter  is,  and  how  sbumetul  *ii<l 
iiieuacLDg  is  his  conduct,  which  sonieiinu'ti  mukeM  nne  even  with  Csesor 
hack  atjain,  you  will  not  fail  to  ubscrve.  What  CiKsar  would  neV^ 
have  done,  nur  permitttd,  is  uow  duuo  ou  the  autboritj  of  furg^ 
mimiteB,  alleged  to  be  his.  Uowovor,  1  fell  iu  witli  bis  humo"^ 
perfectly  in  my  reply,  which  also  I  encluse.     Having  found  out  l*'*^ 

*  This  u  the  L.  Mnaatios  rJonciis,  Goreroor  of  Transalpine  Oaul  ^^'^'^ 
CiCBar,  nnd  Consul  in  42.  He  Una  become  »1iat«t  provi>rbial  witb  db  thmOS" 
the  Homtian  Adonic  (htitule  I'lan/ui.  Thnn;;b,  wmixirntivi^y  with  oilier  '^''^ 
•poDtleutii  (if  Cicero,  he  wii^  au  iibh'  wntvr,  he  wjk  in  jwlitics  a  tinie-scrrrr  ^^ 
u  triiiiiuer,  *a  cougooital  tmitor,'  or  *  cnnstitutioDally  iacapttblo  uf  lojnl V»' ** 
Vtiliciud  I'atercaVua  caVU  Luu  {tuorbo  ^roJWur,  ii.  88>. 
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he  can  do  wliat  bo  likeB,  be  would  bnve  done  it  ia  this  coee,  whether 
I  oomplied  or  not.' 

Let  us  face  the  question  here  involved  with  sincerity.  Is  there, 
or  was  there  ever,  a  puhlio  man  \vhose  private  correspondence 
would  in  DO  case  run  counter  to  his  publicly  expressed  opinions? 
Surely  there  is  such  a  tlitnj^  as  official  language,  and  a  public 
man  writing  to  a  public  man  adopts  a  tone  different  tVom  that 
which  he  would  use  in  discussing  the  same  matter  in  a  private 
letter  to  an  intimate  friend.  This  distinction  seems  obvious, 
but  it  is  invariably  treated  as  non-existent  in  analysing  the 
character  of  Cicero,  and  those  who  urge  it  are  trcate<l  as  special 
pleaders  of  a  bad  cause.  Hather,  then,  than  pursue  this  argu- 
ment, we  will  resort  to  an  illustration.  Alter  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Manning  his  biographer  published  all  the  private 
letters  of  the  prelate  on  which  he  could  lay  his  hands.  The 
result  has  injured  the  reputation  of  the  Cardinal  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  do  not  recognise  the  C3cistence  of  ofHcinI  speech. 
The  more  intelligent  have  defended  the  inconsistencies  alleged 
«a  grounds  which  apply  completely  to  the  case  of  Cicero.  We 
crave  leave  to  quote  here  an  extract  from  a  recent  pronounce- 
I   menC  on  this  interesting  question. 

*  Bu'c-ly  indeed  can  the  self-analysis  flntl  aceusatione  of  a  soul  bo 

given  to  the  general  public  with  advautago.     Too  much  ur  too  little 

is  Bftid.     The  truth  of  the  entries  is  not  abRoluto  but  relative.     It  is 

<aid  tbst  the  Cardiual  wau  fluublc- voiced  and  inslncfcrc.     It  is  true 

that  hu  did  nut  give  his  whole  njind  to  every  (fnc.     Watt  he  buuud  to 

do  6o?     Ho  would  ofton  throw  himself  into   sympatliy   with   the 

speaker  who  cumo  to  him,  and  discuss  one  sido  of  the  medal  with 

ooe  person  and  the  other  with  nnother,  sumetimes  ]>orhaps  with  an 

ttppearauco  of  contradiction  moro  apparoot  than  real.     ThoBC  who 

knew  the  Cardinal  well  knew  that  he  had  two  moods  of  character — 

one  of  great  caution  and  Eolf-restraint  when  he  spolte  or  wrote  for 

tho  public,  another  of  singular  freedom  and  playfuliiess  of  speech 

when  he  thoroughly  unbent  with  those  whom  he  trusted  in  private. 

If  all  private  and  intimate  correspoiidenco  were  to  ho  conducted  with 

»  view  to  its  being  presently  cast  ;apou  tho  four  winds,  such  a  change 

in  oar  customs  would  revolutionise  the  fuixiiliar  intorcuurgo  of  friond- 

Bhip,  and  would  perhaps  in  tho  end  dry  us  all  up  into  prigs  and 

pftUots.'* 

We  shall  be  quite  satisfied  if  the  indulgence,  here  claimed  by 
■^  on  behalf  of  a  prominent  ecclesiastic,  is  extended  to  him 

*  These  are  nltnofit  tlio  very  words  in  which  Cicero  htmsoIF  rebuke*  the 
^"tirMdiD;;  (i'fiAum'rni(ti')or  Antony,  when  he  ri>tti.[  uluutl  to  the  Semite  ihv  U>lt«r 
'™ta  Cicero  which  wo  havo  ht'cii  couaitliTiu^  ;  •  f|ui>l  est  uUuii  tollL'rti  ex  vila  vitJO 
^^etatctu,  <iuniu  toUcre  uiuitHi^rutu  eolloij^uin  alKiuiitium  '  (Phil.  ii.  7^. 

whom 
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whom  we  still,  in  spito  uf  Froude,  make  bold  to  pronnunco 
worthy  of  bein^  described  as  ^  Romii's  least  mortal  mind.'  Witb 
the  letter  of  Cicero  to  Antony  should  be  read  the  dignified 
despatch  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  to  Antony  about  a  month  later 
(Fam.  xi.  2),  and  especially  that  written  nearly  four  months 
after  from  Naples.  The  whole  missive  is  admirable.  We  will 
(|Uote  only  the  concluding  words  : — 

'Wo  dosire  to  sec  you  lioM  a  high  and  honourable  position  in  tlie 
State.  AVti  are  fur  from  defying  you,  but  wu  hold  our  indepcndeno 
to  bo  ft  more  precious  ]>ossc«Hioa  than  your  frkndship.  Considei* 
ARftin  atid  again  what  you  are  redly  nnderhikiog  aud  what  you  aro 
nblo  to  carry  out.  Reflect  not  on  the  length  of  CteAar's  life,  but  on. 
the  fhortoosH  of  bis  rci^pi.  God  grant  your  policy  may  l>o  giod  for 
tho  Statu  imd  yourBclf.  If  that  is  past  praying  f.*,  God  gr^ut  that, 
without  iniperilliog  the  welfare  aud  honour  of  the  State,  it  may  htr 
08  littlo  harmful  od  posBtble  to  yourself  personally.' 

VVith  what  almost  supernatural  clairvoyance  has  Shakespeare, 
who  never  saw  this  letter,  read  the  character  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius : — 

*  BrulM. 

For  your  part 
To  you  our  swords  haTG  Ic&deu  points,  Mark  Antony. 

Our  hearts 

Of  brothers'  temper  do  pcceivc  you  in 

With  uU  kind  love,  good  thonghtSj  and  reverence, 

Cassitu, 

Your  voice  bIioII  bo  as  strong  as  any  nmu's 
In  tho  disjiosiug  of  new  dignities.' 

As  regards  his  public  position,  Cicero  was  in  the  fore- 
front nf  political  life  at  the  beginning  of  his  long  and  glorious 
struggle  with  Antony.  He  was  in  fact,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  -Strachan-Davidson,  Prime  Minister  of  Rome;  — 

♦  Under  the  Konian  constitution  tho  duty  of  leading  the  debates 
nud  guiding  tlie  couiibcIs  of  tho  Scnato  Has  not  hound  up,  as  it  ts 
under  our  own  parliamentary  eystom,  with  tho  tenure  of  executire 
ufticv.  It  was  open  to  tho  private  acnator  to  make  any  motion  on 
tho  mbjoct  in  hand  ;  and  this  motion,  if  approved  by  a  majority  of 
Toio«Uf|  b«'uiiio  A  binrling  instruction  to  the  cxecativo.  Thus  Cicero, 
tbongh  without  any  formal  ufiice,  took  tho  respousibility  of  Uie 
iuiUnliTO  nud  shaped  tho  policy  of  tho  Republic* 

Mis  private  life  was  far  from  happy,  and  would  have  been 
aliMost  iiKolerable  but  for  his  devotion  to  literature,  which  has 
^lulrhpil  us  with  that  admirable  series  of  philosophical  works 
\x{  which  he  sjieaks  with  such  modesty — *  they  are  translations : 

I  have 


I 


I  have  only  to  supply  the  words,  and  of  them   I  have  plenty,* 
I but  which  are  <juite  unrivalted  as  literary  feats. 

If'If  we  worfi  req^iiireil,'  writhe  Mr.  Strachftn- Davidson,  *  to  decide 
firhat  ancient  irritiugs  have  mogt  directly  iiiniiencad  the  modem 
-w^orld,  the  award  must  2»i'"hably  go  in  favoar  of  Plutarch's  Lives 
«Lxid  of  the  philosophic  works  of  Cicero.' 

It  is  not  only  their  matchless  charm  of  style  which  gtvcs  to 
t-liese  masterpieces  their  paramount  place  in  literature.  VVithoat 
crlaiinin^  for  them  philosophic  insight  or  originality  of  specula- 
T:i.on,  qualities  which  Ciceru  himseff  ejcpressly  disclaims,  we 
£a.re  bound  to  acknowUdge  to  him  an  inestimable  debt  for  the 
vast  body  of  philosophic  thought  which  he  has  preserved  and 
^xnbcUished  for  us.  One  could  not,  of  course,  seek  a  system 
an  these  works.  A  watchmaker's  shop  is  the  worst  place  in 
■«wliich  to  look  for  the  lime  of  day.  This,  we  suppose,  is  the 
g^oand  on  which  Mumrnsen  pronounces  the  philosophical  work 
of  Cicero  a  complete  failure,  adding,  with  *  liatavian  grace'— 

'  Anyone  who  seeks  claEsical  pruductious  in  works  so  written  can 
OTily  be  advised  to  study  in  literary  matters  a  becoming  silence.' 

In  other  words,  the  world  is  to  keep  silence  while  the  German 
^^x^tmt  bays  at  the  splendid  Moon  which  sheds  on  us  so  exqui- 
sitely the  rays  borrowed  from  the  Sun  of  Greek  philosophy. 

His  anguish  for  the  death  of  TuMia  was  acute:  he  writes,  *  My 
^^ny  haunts  me ;  not,  God  knows,  because  1  foster  it,  but  in 
*flile  of  my   struggles  against    it.'  *      His   only  comfort  is  the 

thought  of  the  shrine  which  he  has  vowed  to  consecrate  to  her 

ikeoiory,  and  the  reflection  that 

*  tie  long  ages  whou  I  shall  be  no  more  are  more  iinportaDt  in 
'Ayej'os  than  the  brief  simn  of  present  life,  which  indeed  ficoms  all 
*o<i  long.* 

^"hii  beautiful  sentiment,  found  also  in  Sophocles,!  i*  *^^  motto 

*>f  George  KHot's  poem,  *  Oh  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible  ! ' 

"u  divorced  wife,  Ferentia,  sccina   to  have  been  harjissing  him 

^ttb  proposals  about  some  pecuniary  transaction  which  he  does 

ttot  consliler  sincere.       On    this    subject    he    finely   writes    to 

AtticQs,  'Let  the  first  consideration  be  what  my  duty  demands. 

"it  proves  to  be  a  bad  bargain  for  me,  I  should  rather  have 

^  f(!el  dissatisfied   with   her    for    overreaching  me    than    with 

^Jk\{  for  any  neglect  of  duty  on  my  own  part.'     The  divorce 

*  Ail  xii.  1^.  Uore  of^ain  the  editom  insert  n  ricn.  oikJ  oscribe  to  Oioctd  a 
''■UEiMit  ttic  very  oppoaito  to  timt  whicli  the  MSS.,  our  only  tridcnoo,  preaeat 
'"tH-fl  ■tDtiimiiit  inr-imxiatent,  tou,  witii  other  letu-ra  of  tliid  |)eriod. 

*  Aaiigonf,  74 :  Alt.  xii.  18. 
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of  Publilia,  the  extravagance  of  his  son  at  Athens  under  the 
tutorship    of   Gorgias^   who    seems    to    have    been    an   ancient 
Dr.  Pangloss^  and,  above  all,  the  unkindncss  of  his  brother  and. 

nephew,  who  arc  seeking  to  iaHucncc  Caesar  against  him,  6U _l 

the  cup  of  his  affliction.     Vet  of  his  son  he  writes  in  the  moil 
fatherly  manner.     He  owns  that  he  does  not  quite  believe  th( 
favourable  reports    of  Horodes   and  other  hungry  Cireck  pro 
fessors,  but  he   adds  frankly, 'In   a  matter  like  this  1  readil; 
allow  myself  to  be  imposed   upon,  and   find  a  pleasure  in  m 
own   gullibility/     Of  young  Quintus  he  speaks  most  bitterL     ^ 
as  *  our  ruffianly  kinsman.'     In  fact,  the  project  of  deifying  h_      ^ 
daughter  and  his  literary  activities  are  the  only   solace  of  1^^^ 
'life's  downward   slope/      His  indifference  to  money   matt^^f, 
is  a  very  graceful  trait  in  his  character  : — 

*  I  am  more  vexed  that  (through  Tullia's  death  and  the  miscouilv^; 
of  Marcus)  I  have  no  one  to  leave  anything  to  thau  that  I  W^y^ 
really  nothing  to  spend/ 

He  constantly  asserts  his  indifference  to  the  minor  vexations  o( 
life.  He  receives  the  news  of  the  fall  of  two  houses  belongiog' 
to  him  and  the  insecure  condition  of  others  with  the  words, 
'  Many  cull  such  things  misfortunes  ;  to  me  they  are  hardly  even 
inconveniences.'  He  alludes  with  a  jest  to  the  difhculty  oi. 
recovering  Tullia's  dower  from  Dolabella. 

'Tes;  Polnholla  is  acting  well.  A  scoru  for  him!  T  wish  b^ 
could  bo  got  to  think  of  tho  score  ho  has  got  to  ecttlo  with  me.' 

Cicero,  with  the  intellect  of  a  man,  had  the  heart  of  a  chili^^ 
He  could  not  bear  to  be,  in  the  child's  phrase,  *  out  with  *  anyont^g 
He  would  sacrifice  some  of  those  feelings  which  we  misca^^ 
manly  rather  than  endure  that  aloofness  from  natural  friend^^ 
the  sting  of  which  was  felt  by  Coleridge  when  he  wrote  th 
immortal  lines: 

'  And  to  ho  wroth  with  one  wo  lovo 

Utith  work  like  madness  in  the  brain/ 

Hence    his   noble    forgiveness    of   Quintus    and    his    wretcb 
son.     Hence  even  his  complaisance  towards  Oolabclla,  who  ha 
rendered    miserable    the    last    }ears  of  the  life  of  Tullia,  it^^*' 
creature  on  whom  Cicero  poured  out  all  the  riches  of  Itis  lovic^"? 
heart.     Wc   cannot    but    feel    surprised    to    find    Cicero    qui  '*'' 
cordial  with  the  man  whom    his    daughter    had    at    last    be«^^^ 
compelled    to    divorce    after     repeated     provocations    patient^/ 
endured.     In   Rome  the  marriage  bond  held  no  sanctity,  a***' 
hardly  even  gathered  round   it   tender  associations.     This   »*» 
according  to  some  of  our   modern  novelists,  ^  a  consummati<"i 
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tlevoatly  to  be  wisheil.'  When  we  And  CicerOi  who  was  so 
much  superior  to  his  contemporaries  in  rcBnemcnt,  divorcing 
Terentia  on  no  very  positive  grounds  ;  contctnplating  a  match 
with  *  the  ugliest  woman  I  ever  saw';  marrying  Publilia, 
who  might  have  been  his  granddaughter  ;  almost  immediately 
divorcing  her,  and  living  on  friendly  terms  with  the  divorced 
husband  of  his  beloved  TuUiola,  we  are  enabled  to  judge  how 
baneful  the  old  Roman  attitude  towards  marriage  would  be  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  modern  humanity.  A  short  letter  to 
Atticus  on  the  death  of  a  favourite  slave  or  freedman  in  his 
friend  s  household,  puts  in  a  strong  light  Cicero*s  gentleness  of 
.position ; 

'Poor  Athamos  !  Aly  dear  AtticuR,  your  griof  is  natural,  bat  you 
laiist  struggle  agaiuBt  it.  Let  pliilosojiliy  hrittg  about  tha  rt'salt  that 
time  must  eflfect.  Now  let  us  take  cai-o  of  your  uthor  slave,  Alexis, 
who  is  sick  at  your  house  in  Rome.  Is  the  Quiriiial  iunanitary  ?  If 
■o,  jou  must  send  hiin  and  TiBauiouns,  who  is  in  c-Iinrga  of  him,  to 
mj  boose.  Th«  whole  upper  part  is  empty,  a«  you  know.  The 
clttDge  might,  I  think,  have  a  decided  effoct* 

It  it  interesting  to  observe  the  deep  interest  which  Cicero 
t^lies  in  queitions  of  diction  and  style.  We  are  told  by 
Quintilian  that  he  was  a  severe  critic  of  his  son's  Latinity, 
which  indeed  called  for  animadversion,  If  it  is  true,  as  Servius 
tells  us  on  jEn.  viii.  108,  that  young  Cicero  once  wrote  dircxi 
f 9  ttcras  duaSy  n  sentence  which  must  have  grieved  his  *  judicious' 
father.*  It  has  been  observed  that  Cicero  reminds  one  of  a 
vnodern  Englishman  more  than  any  otlier  character  in  so-called 
ancient  history.  He  might  have  written  this  passage  from 
CThMterBcld's  Letters  to  his  Son,  except  that  his  language  would 
Hare  been  less  severe : 

*  I  come  now  to  another  part  of  your  letter,  which  is  the  orthography, 
if  I  may  call  bud  spellint^nrthogmphy.  You  spell  intluce  trndurey  aud 
ip-andeur  you  spoil  grandurCf  two  faults  which  few  of  tny  liouBcniaids 
■"oald  have   been    gailty  of.     Orthography    is   so  nucessary   for   a 

geotleman  that  ouo  false  spelling  may  fix  a  ridicule  upon  him  for  the 

rest  of  his  life.' 

It  is  not  only  to  his  son  that  he  plays  the  censor.  The  most 
striking  example  of  his  purism  about  words  occurs  in  a  letter 
to  Atticus.  He  needed  a  Latin  word  to  represent  tVo;^;;  in 
tbs  philosophic  sense  of  the  suspension  of  judgment.  He  had 
^lilon  suMinere,  but  Atticus  bad  suggested  inhibere^  with  which 
atfirii  he  was  delighted  ;  afterwards  he  writes; 

*  Dui  ihoold  of  cfiiir»>  hnva  been  Wnfif,  and  dirfger€f  *  to  draw  ap/  caa  bo 
'"•IMnl  only  in  late  Latin. 

*Now 
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y,— Queen   EHzaleth.       By    Mamlell    Creighton,   D.D., 
Bishop  of  Petcrbornugb.      London,  1^96. 

IIIERK  is  no  period  of  Englisb  history  so  enveloped  in  an 
atmosphere  nf  sentiment  and  romance  as  that  of  the  reign 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  triumphs  of  her  rule  in  politics  and 
r,  the  splendid  services  of  unrivalled  statesmen  and  warriors, 
gay  galaxy  of  wits,  courtiers,  poets,  and  dramatists  that 
orned  her  reign,  arouse  the  interest  and  quicken  the  imagina- 
on  of  the  student  of  the  bistory  aod  literature  of  England. 
»  was  great  *Gloriana,'  the  object  of  a  unique  chivalrous 
'otion  when  the  spirit  of  chivalry  bad  begun  to  fade,  who 
Ted  through  her  Court  like  a  goddess,  setting  an  example  of 
ibion  and  extravagance  which  her  admiring  courtiers  only 
rapidly  followed,  and  which  she  at  times  found  it  necessary 
mmarily  to  check.  From  shire  to  shire  she  would  pass  in 
iumphal  procession  in  a  whirl  of  shows,  while  300  waggons  fol- 
wed  witlj  bag  and  baggage  necessary  for  her  domestic  comfort, 
>d  a  '  smutty  regiment  who  attended  the  progresses  rode  in  the 
in  with  the  pots  and  kettles,  which,  with  every  other  article  of 
tniiturr,  were  then  moved  from  palace  to  palace/  Fauns  and 
liters  fled  before  her  as  she  rode  through  the  woo<ls,  and  Diana 
id  her  train  received  her  in  n  masque  returning  from  the 
lase.  Cupid  presented  her  his  golden  shaft  as  she  passed 
Tougb  the  gales  of  Norwich;  and  the  mythological  deities 
id  hcrnes  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  denizens  of  the  New 
orld,  mingled  in  a  strange  medley  with  the  chivalry  of  the 
iddle  Ages  in  the  stately  courts  of  Kenilworth. 
It  is  fitting  that  an  ago  so  brilliant,  and  a  personality  so 
triking,  should  be  illustrated  with  all  the  splendour  that  the 
te  and  art  of  the  niatcenth  century  can  command.  To  say 
It  a  book  is  worthy  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  to  give  high 
wise.  But  we  may  say  it  with  truth  of  the  volume  which  we 
ve  placed  at  the  bead  of  our  article.  Throughout  its  pages 
)r.  Creighton  bears  his  train  of  learning  with  a  skill  and  ease 
hich  would  not  disgrace  the  most  practised  of  courtiers.  In 
t  publisher,  artist,  and  printer  vie  with  one  another  to  produce 
wurk  which  shall  rival  the  raagniticence  of  the  age  ot  Eliza- 
cth.  The  result  is  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  volumes  which 
&ve  ever  been  published.  Different  readers  will  read  it  for 
iBereot  reaxoos.  For  ourselves,  in  the  present  article,  it  is  a 
ttor^house  of  fashions,  a  wardrobe  of  the  richest  costumes  which 
'lip  wealth  and  fancy  of  the  Elizabethans  could  devise.  The  age 
*asone  of  pageantry  and  show,  pomp  and  glitter,  as  well  as  an 
rich  in  ideas,  when  the  mjnd  of  man,  freed  from  the UavaaveV* 
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op  centuries,  surveyed  at  once  under  the  new  literary  impulif 
("be  treasures  of  the  Old  World,  and  by  the  triumphs  of  naral 
enterprise  the  great  wonders  of  the  New,  Tbe  black  sbaJovi 
of  the  Middle  Ajjes,  under  which  man  moved  a  pilgrim  ai)(l  i 
stranger  given  up  to  the  dominion  of  Satan,  and  where  to 
many  there  was  uo  jny  except  in  utter  scepticism  or  in  direct 
compact  with  him,  had  now  passed  away,  and  a  fairer  vision 
of  Earth  and  Heaven  was  revealwl  to  man  in  the  new  light  of 
tbe  Renascence.  Men  now  turned  aside  from  tbe  tenon  of  a 
Dantean  hell  and  took  refuse  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
glories  of  earth,  whose  far-oif  regions  were  no  longer  in  the 
possession  of  satyrs,  griffins,  and  demons.  The  practical  mind 
of  Triuculo,  at  sight  of  Caliban,  gives  expression  to  the 
regret : — 

'  Were  I  in  Knglaml  now,  as  I  once  was,  and  hod  this  fish  psink^. 
not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  stiver:  tliero 
would  this  monster  make  a  man :  ^uy  etninge  beast  there  mskcs  a 
man :  when  they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  tlwv 
will  lay  out  ten  to  sec  a  dead  Indian.' 

The  dream  of  discovering  an  El  Dorado,  the  hope  of  plundet, 
and  religious  fervour  sent  men  on  expeditions  of  discoverr  oi 
conquest  across  the  Spanish  Main,  and  often  witb  most  profit- 
able results.  The  contents  of  the  Matire  di  Dion  taken  by 
Drake,  consisting  of  calicr>es,  linen,  damask,  taffetas,  silks  and 
other  Indian  goods,  were  l)ought  by  tlie  Citv  of  London  for 
1-10,000/.  Life  became  one  uf  enthusiasm,  exciting  enterprise, 
and  enjoyment  under  the  new  conditions  for  its  development- 
The  *  lust  of  the  eye  *  was  appeased  by  the  splendour  of  attirfi 
the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  the  shows  and  pageantry.  The 
Must  of  the  flesh'  gratified  itself  in  a  bigher  standard  o* 
living  and  domestic  comfort.  Cecil  complains  Hhat  England 
spendeth  more  on  wines  in  one  year  than  it  did  in  ancifOl 
times  in  four  years,'  The  *  pride  of  life '  gloried  in  the  posies- 
sion  of  knowleilgc,  giving  an  impetus  to  the  New  Philosophy, ll»' 
outcome  of  the  age  which  reversed  the  scientific  method  oft'" 
thousand  years  in  the  immortal  aphorism.  Homo  natitrte  minuter 
ct  interpres.  The  splendour  of  the  age  warmed  the  imngio»* 
tioneven  of  Bacon  with  a  sensuous  glow  of  colour,  as  he  turned 
contemplatively  to  buildings,  gardens,  masques  and  triumpbs,— 
*  toys  to  come  amongst  such  serious  observations,  but  yet,  tinc*^ 
Princes  will  have  such  things,  it  is  better  they  should  be  gr««d 
with  elegancy  than  daubed  with  cost/  It  was  under  such  a" 
environment  as  this,  having  for  its  centre  •  London  and  tb' 
Queen/    that   l\ie   gteol   c^ic   of    the    age,    Spenser's  '  Faerie 
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>ueene,'  was  written,  with  no  higher  aim  than  how  to  '  fashion 

gentleman  or  noble  person  in  virtuous  and  gentle  disciplinr*; 

citl  hence  it  soon  became  the*  delight  of  every  accomplished 

entleraan,  the  model  of  every  poet,  the  solace  of  every  soldier.' 

The   pomp    and    pageantry  of    the    sixteenth    century    had 

ppropriate  setting  in  the  stately  mansions   which  then  began 

D  spring  ap  in  profusion  throughout  the  country.     After  the 

estructive  warfare  of  the  previous   century,  resulting    in    the 

mn  of  most  of  the  great  Barons  of  FIngUnd  and  the  downfall 

ifFeudalism,  men  could  now  'sacrifice  strength  to  convenience 

kiul  security  to    sunshine '  under    the    new    Italian    influence. 

3ftttlemented  walls,    moats,  barbicans,    narrow    windows,   and 

jloomy    halls    made    way    for  the  graceful   gables   rising  over 

be  spacious    court    with  arched    entrance    and    fretted    front. 

)ia{nond-paned   windows,    with    mulHons    and    transums    and 

inted  arms,  gave  light  and  grace  to  the  cari-ed,  open,  oak 

urease,   leading    to  spacious  n>oms  with  costly   hangings  or 

linscotting,  hung  with  armdtir,  with  lofty  ornamental  panelled 

Hiags,  and  elaborately  classic-carved  chimney-pieces   rising 

gb  above  the  spacious  fireplaces.      Without,  pillared  galleries 

oked  down  on  stately  terraces  descending  by  broad  flights  of 

^  into   Italian   gardens,   with    spacious    alleys    of  quaintly- 

ivised  yew  leading  to  soft  retreats  or  ornamental  fountains,  or 

Abing  pools  embellished  with  storied    pavement    or    stained 

Us.     The  delicious  gardens  of  the  royal  retreat  at  Nonsuch 

ide  it  'a  place,'  says  Hentzner,  '  pitched  upon  by  Pleasure 

Heir,  to  dwelt  in  along  with  Health/     Audley  End,  Saffron 

llden,  was  ilesigne<l  to  eclipse  all   that  had  previously  been 

icted,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  190,000/.      Charlerote,  Kenil- 

Tth,  Somerset  House,  Hatfield,  Stoneyhurst,  Burleigh,  and  a 

tt  of  others,  showed  the  end  of  the  old  order  of  Feudalism  and 

\  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  social  life  of  England.    Beryl 

ised  to  be  used  in  the  houses  of  the  nobles,  and  glass  from 

tmandy  and  t'lnnders  as  well  as  of  English  make  came  into 

keral  use.     Bacon  complains  that  sometimes  houses  were  ^so 

I  of  glass,  that  one  cannot  tell  where  to  come  to  be  out  of 

I  sun  or  cold.'     Aubrey,  writing  of  Gorhambury,  built  by 

'  Nicholas    Bacon,    mentions   the    *  stately    Galleric,    whose 

itse  windows  arc  all  painted,  and  every  pane  with  sevcrall 

ores  of  beast,  bird,  or  flower/     Cabinets  (illed  with  gold  and 

ver  vessels  occupied  the  recesses,  sometimes,  as  we   are  told, 

Ihe  value  of  2,000/.     Hentzner,  describing  the  curiosities  of 

Unpton  Court,  mentions 'a  certain  cabinet  called    Paradise, 

Kre  besides  that  everything  glitters  so  with  silver,  gold,  and 

Kelt,  as  to  dazzle  one*s  eyes,  there  is  a  musical   ia%t.t\iTcvexv\. 
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made  all  of  glass,  except  the  string:s/  Tbcrc  was  a  profusioQ 
of  Turkey  work,  tapestry,  silk  banja^in^t,  brass  ornaments,  ami 
fine  table  '  naperie  ' ;  '  wbereby,'  says  Harrison,  *  the  wealth  of 
our  countrie  (God  be  praised  therefore,  and  pi^'e  us  jn^ce  to 
imploie  it  well !)  dooth  infinitelie  appeare.'  Mistress  Otter  in 
Jnnson^  *  Silent  Woman  *  says  her  damask  table-cloth  cost  her 
IS/,     Sir  Thomas  Elyot  says  : — 

*  Semhlablo  dccVyngo  onghte  to  be  in  the  house  of  a  nobleman  or 
man  of  honour.  I  meane  oonnernynge  ornamentcs  of  hsUe  ind 
cbambrc?,  in  Arise,  painted  tables,  and  imnges  oontainjngo  histories, 
whorin  is  ropreBented  some  mounment  of  vertue,  mosto  caQujoglj 
wroughto  .  .  .  whorby  other  men  in  beholdynge  may  bo  iustracted,  or 
at  the  lest  wayes,  tu  Tertue  persuaded.*  (*Tho  Boke  Named  the 
Govemour/  toL  ii.  p.  22,  edit.  1883.) 

Elyot's  ipsthetic  taste  would  have  been  gratified  in  the  out 
generation  by  the  general  adoption  of  his  principle  ot  wall 
decoration.     Harrison  could  say  of  his  day  : — 

'  The  wals  of  car  houses  on  the  inner  sides  be  either  hanged  vith 
tapisterie,  arras  worke,  or  painted  cloths,  wberin  either  ditSfM 
histories,  or  hearbcs,  beasts,  knots,  and  such  like  arc  staineil,  Of 
else  they  ore  soelcd  with  oko  of  our  owno,  or  vaieeacot  broegbt 
hither  out  of  the  cost  countries.'  ('DcBcription  of  England/  bk.  ii. 
p.  235,  edit.  1S77.) 

The  century  was  the  golden  age  of  tapestries.  In  the  Tower, 
Hentzner  was  shown  above  100  pieces  of  arras  made  of  ^ldi 
silver,  and  silk.  Describing  Hampton  Court,  be  sajs:  *1b 
short,  all  the  walls  of  the  palace  shine  with  gold  and  silver. 
Warton,  speaking  of  the  admiration  in  which  the  chivalnni* 
deeds  of  past  heroes  were  held,  says:  'These  fables  were  nol 
only  perpetually  repeated  at  their  festivals,  but  were  the 
constant  object  of  their  eyes.  The  stories  of  the  tape»tr)'  in 
the  royal  palaces  of  Henry  VIII.  are  still  preserved  *;  •  nn*l  He 
enumerates  a  long  list  of  those  woven  in  the  hangings  st  the 
Tower,  Durlinm  Place,  Windsor,  Woodstock,  Moor  F*'^* 
Richmond,  Westminster,  &.c. 

Gremio,  in  *  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew '  (Act  iL  sc.  1),  bid* 
for  Bianca  thus: — 

'  My  house  within  the  city 

Is  richly  famished  with  plate  and  gold  ; 

l^ins  and  ewers  tu  lave  her  dainty  bauds ; 

My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry ; 

In  ivory  c<»ffer8  I  have  etu^d  my  crowns ; 


•  •  Hist,  of  Eng.  Poetry/  yoL  il  p.  192  0*7I> 
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In  oppress  chosts  my  arras  coantorpoints. 
Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies, 
Fine  Uueu,  Turkey  cusbionfi  boss'd  with  poarl, 
Tal&nce  of  Venice,  gold  in  uccdletvork, 
Peirter  and  brass,  and  all  tluugs  that  bulong 
To  bouse  or  lionsekeeping.* 

The  roval  beds  were  covered  with  quilts  of  silk  or  velvet, 

slikining  with  gold  and  silver  work,  or  embroidered  counterpanes 

limed  with  ermine,  surmounted   by  crimson  testers  or  canopies 

*  znost    richly    ornamented    with    pearl/     Italian,   French,   and 

^^Dglish  books  were  to  be  had  with  illustrations -of  patterns  and 

dcvioes  for  silk,  crewel,  and  lace  work.     The  ladies  were  adepts 

in  the  use  of  the  nee<]le,  and  many  specimens  of  work  of  the 

Tudor  period  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  of  the  highest 

Older  of   excellence,     (^ueen    Elizabeth   and    the   Countess    of 

I^cmbrokc  were  noted   for  their  skill   in  needlework.     Among 

the  populace  'straw  pallets,'  writes  Harrison,  "covered  onelie 

W^ith  a  sheet,  under  coverlets  made  of  dagswain,  and  a  good 

round  log  under  their  beads  in  steed  of  a  bolster/  gave  place  to 

mattresses   of  flock,  beds  and  pillows,  which   previously  'were 

thought   meet  onelie   for  women   in  childbed.'     Farmers  were 

enabled   to   buy   feather   beds    and  cover    them   with  tapestry. 

Pewter  was  taking  the   place  of  '  treene   platters,' and  wooden 

sjKions  were  being  replaced  by  silver  or  tin.     Glasses  became, 

u  FaUtaff  put   it,  *  the   only  drinking';   and    Harrison    notes 

the  rage    among  the    upper    classes    for    vessels    of  Venetian 

gUis. 

'  Th«  poorest  also,'  he  says,  *  will  have  glaeae ;  .  .  .  but  sitli  the 
Venecian  is  somewhat  too  deere  for  them,  they  content  themselves 
vitt  sach  as  are  made  at  home,  of  forne  and  burned  stone/ 
(•Description  of  England,*  bk.  ii.  p.  U7,  edit.  1877.) 

According  to  Stow,  Venice  glasses  were  first  made  in  England 

■l>out  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign  by  one  Jacob  Venalioe, 

^  Italian. 
Never   was    the    infatuation    for  dress  and  the  vagaries   of 

**»hion  greater  than  in  the  Elizabethan  age.  Travellers  from 
^be  sunny  South,  accustomed  to  brilliant  costumes  and  outdoor 
'^'aplay,  were  astonished  at  the  variety  of  gay  apparel,  the  show 
^>  the  train-bands  in  their  red  and  white  barred  uniforms,  the 
'lashed  doublets  and  feathers  of  the  gallant  courtiers,  and  the 
faffed  and  jewelled  silk-  or  velvet-robed  beauties  that  followed 
*•*  the  (Jueen's  train.  *  We  weare  more  phantasticall  fashions,' 
*^>i  a  writer  early  in  the  next  reign,  *  than  any  Nation  under 
*Ue  sanne  doth,  the  French  onely  excepted.'  The  ^caV\.\i  miiSl 
VqJ,  }S4. — M.  368.  2  Q  ra^^trtSvcftWifc 
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magnificence  of  the  London  shops  astonished  the  eyes  o( 
travellers.  The  author  of  the  '  Italian  Relation  of  England/ 
writing  early  in  the  century,  says  that  in  the  Strand  '  there  are 
fifty-two  goldsmiths'  shops,  so  rich  and  full  of  silver  vessels, 
great  and  small,  that  in  all  the  shops  in  JSlilan,  Rome,  Venice, 
and  Florence  put  together,  I  do  not  think  there  arc  to  be  found 
so  many  or  of  the  magnificence  to  be  seen  in  London.'  The 
display  of  goods  of  every  variety  in  the  open  booths,  of  home 
and  foreign  material,  brought  in  the  vessels  of  the  new  trading 
companies  from  many  lands  to  meet  the  demands  of  fickle 
fashion-mongers,  was  equally  magnificent. 

Harrison  says  of  Andrew  J3oorde,  the  quaint  physician  and 
wit,  and  assistant  attendant  on  Henry  VIII.,  that,  in  attempting 
to  write  on  the  dress  of  his  day, 

'  when  ho  eaw  what  a  ditlicult  pooco  of  worko  ho  had  taken  in  hand, 
he  gave  over  his  travoU,  and  onolie  druo  the  pictaro  of  a  naked  man, 
unto  ^rhoiuo  ho  gave  a  pairo  of  Bhearcs  in  the  one  hand,  and  a  peece 
of  cloth  in  the  other,  to  the  end  ho  should  shape  his  apparell 
after  euch  fashion  as  himaclfo  likod,  sith  he  could  Hud  no  kind  of 
garment  that  could  please  him  anie  while  toglthor ;  and  this  he  called 
an  English  man.*    (Book  ii.  p.  167.) 

The  satire  applies  to-day  as  well  as  then  to  many  who  lay 
themselves  at  the  mercy,  as  Harrison  puts  it,  *  of  fickle-headed 
tailors'  and  milliners,  whose  object  is  to  *draw  fond  customers 
to  more  expense  of  monie.^  It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  a 
description  of  the  apparel  of  the  period,  and  much  easier  to 
inveigh  with  Harrison  against  the  enormity,  the  6ckleness,  and 
folly  of  the  attire,  than  to  describe  it  with  certainty. 

Queen  Elizabeth  revelled  in  gorgeous  apparel  and  a  display 
of  jewellery  and  in  a  luxurious  adornment  of  her  apartments. 
Her  wardrobe  was  largely  supplied  from  her  New  Year's  gifts, 
and  is  said  to  have  contained  3,000  dresses  at  her  death. 
Presents  were  made  to  her  by  all  attending  Court  and  by  all 
officials,  from  the  highest  in  rank  to  the  lowest,  even  down  to 
her  Majesty's  dustman.  Inventories  of  these  wore  yearly  made, 
showing  large  gifts  of  money  and  costly  plate  and  an  infinite 
variety  of  articles  of  dress  and  jewellery.  The  gift  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  in  1571-"2  is  thus  described,  and  contains  the  first 
mention  we  have  met  with  of  a  watch  bracelet : — 

*  One  arudet,  or  shakell  of  goldo,  all  over  fuirely  ganiishedd  with 
rabycs  and  dyoiuoudoB,  haveing  iu  the  closiug  thearof  a  elucke,  uud 
in  the  fore  parte  of  the  same  a  fayrc  lozcugie  dyamondu  witlioat  a 
foyle,  hanging  thearat  a  rounde  juell  fully  garnished  with  dyamondes, 
and  pcrlc  j»eudaut,  woying  1 1  oz.  qu.  dim.,  and  farthtug  golde  weight : 
in  A  coso  of  purple  vallate  all  over  embrauderid  with  Vonioe  golde, 
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lyaed  witli  greoue  vellat.'     ('  Nichols's  Progrossefi/  vol.  i,  p.  29A| 
;sdit  1823.) 

In  each  case  presents  of  gilt  plate  were  presented  to  the  donors 

in  return.     The  weight,  we  are  told,  in  1578  amounted  to  5,882 

looces.      The  weakness  of   the  Maiden    (Jueen    for    pergonal 

iration  was  notorious.     To  take  adraatage  of  this^  wni,  as 

^a  Haleigh*s  case,  to  rise   in  her  good  graces.      Du  Manner 

i|i:  *1  heard  from  mv  father,  that  at  every  audience  he  had 

her    Majesty,    she    pulled    off    her    gloves    more    than    a 

lodrcd   times  to  display  her  hands,  which  indeed  were  very 

autiful    and     very    white.*      Melville,    tbe    ambassador   from 

!arv  Queen  of  Scots,  writes  in  a  similar  strain.      Pie  says  she 

Bii  clothes  of  every  kind,  English,  French,  Italian,  iS:c.,  which 

he  changed  daily. 

'6he  saked  me,  which  of  tLom  became  lier  beat?  I  answoreil,  in 
IjindgmeDt  the  Italian  dress ;  which  answer  I  found  plcai!>ed  her 
Ktl^for  aho  delighted  to  show  her  golduu-colonred  hiur,  wearing  a 
lal  and  bonnet,  as  they  du  in  Italy.  Her  hair,  ruther  reddish  than 
Blknr,  corled  in  ap[)earaDC6  naturally.' 

per  apparel  was  the  envy  of  the  Court,  who  followed  her 
Citravagance  in  the  profusion  and  display  of  farthingales, 
tomachers,  ruffs,  feathers,  and  tires.  She  crowned  her  head 
rith  feathers  and  cunning  devices  of  serpents  and  other  mon- 
troaities  in  a  style  worthy  of  an  Amazonian  Queen.  It  was  as 
lie  of  her  reign  as  of  that  of  her  father,  that  *Many  broke 
wir  backs  with  laving  manors  on  'em/  The  ribald  Carlo,  in 
Hiery  Man  out  of  his  Humour,'  says  to  Sogliardo,  the  clownish 
ipirant  to  the  name  of  gentleman,  that  * 'twere  good  you 
lined  four  or  five  hundred  acres  of  your  best  land  into  two  or 
nee  trunks  of  apparel/  The  shoes  worn  by  Raleigh  as  he 
iit  by  *  the  English  Cleopatra'  in  silver  armour  were  valued 
i)rDrexelias  at  six  thousand  six  hundred  gold  pieces.  Men 
unbled  fortunes  at  a  sitting,  knowing  that  money  could  be 
kioed  in  a  commercial  voyage  to  Ind,  or  in  a  few  months'  trip 
3  the  Main,  *  to  tear  gold  out  of  the  Spaniards'  throats.*  The 
^uritans  and  moralists  of  the  time,  as  well  as  the  satirists, 
iCBcely  assailed  the  outlandish  costumes  and  useless  waste  oi 
'eslth  in  the  inordinate  passion  for  display  and  gaiety,  la 
Wy  the  Eighth's  reign  the  *Supplicacyon  for  the  Bcggcrs ' 
Ximplains  that  of  the  misery  of  tbe  time 

tbe  pryncypall  came  berof  is  their  eosUy  apparell,  and  gpndaXij 
^  iiumy£c>lde  and  dyrene  chjuznge*  of  fa«hyons  whiche  tbo  mao, 
Bl  ^eeiaQj  the  wobmh,  mocte  weaie  Bpon  botbe  bndde  and  bod/*. 
baeiyme  cappe,  aoraetTme  hoode ;  ume  theFz«ukft1iai^]|va«iM>«% 
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the  SpanyRho  fafisfayon;  then  tlio  lUlyan  faseliyon,  niid  tben  tb* 
Myllcn  fftRfibyon ;  bo  that  tliero  is  nCMj  cndc  of  coQsnmyngc  of  Esb- 
fitaimce.  aud  that  vayncly,  and  all  to  plcasn  the  prowdo  folyshenuui 
and  wouieus  fiinla9ye.'    (Kaiiy  Eng.  Text  Soc.  cd.,  p.  52,  edit.  187L) 

The  literature  of  the  century  teems  with  reference,  satire  aod 
ridicule  of  the  prevailing;  taste  and  extravagance  in  dress.  Tbe 
clergy  were  not  exempt  from  the  general  tendencies  of  the  »ge. 
Latimer  inveighs  against  the  prelates  in  his  *  Sermon  of  the 
Plough,'  saying,  *Tbey  hawk,  they  hunt,  they  card,  they  dice  > 
they  pastime  in  their  prelacies  with  gallant  gentlemen,  with 
their  dancing  minions,  and  with  their  fresh  companions,  so  that 
ploughing  is  set  aside.'  There  was  an  improvement  in  this 
respect  in  Harrison's  day,  who  remarks  that  the  clergy  were 
spurred  to  apply  themselves  to  their  books, 

*  which  nthcrwisc  (as  in  times  past)  would  give  themselves  tohavkiBg, 
hunting,  t^iblcs,  csirds,  dice,  tipling  at  the  alehoase,  ahooting  of 
matches,  and  other  liko  vanities.'  ('  Description  of  England,*  bk.  ii- 
p.  18.) 

He  notes  also  the  improvement  in  apparel  compared  with  the 
clergy  of  the  Roman  Church — *  the  blind  Sir  Johns'  »lw 
dressed  in 

*  colours  like  plaiera,  or  in  garmonttt  of  light  hew  .  .  .  wtlli  thn* 
ehooes  piked,  their  hnire  crisped,  their  girdles  armed  with  sUvi^t. 
.  .  .  thoir  apparoll  for  tlie  most  part  of  silkt^  and  richlio  fiinvl; 
their  cappGs  laced  and  batued  with  gold :  so  that  to  meet  a  priert 
in  tboBo  dales,  was  to  behold  a  peacocke  that  Kpreadeth  his  tsfl^ 
when  ho  dansoth  before  the  bcnnc.'     (Ibid.,  p.  33.  j 

Of  all  the  writers  of  the  age  none  maintains  a  higher 
standard  of  invective  than  the  Puritan  Stubbes  in  his  *  Anatomic 
of  Abuses,'  that  wonderful  impeachment  of  a  nation*s  sinf) 
follies,  and  wickedness. 

'Their  religion  doth  consist  in  apparell,' he  says;  'and  tospesk 
my  conscionco,  I  think  there  is  more  ur  as  much  holyness  in  the 
opperell  as  in  them,— that  is.  Just  none  at  all.' 

Bishop  Babington  more  temperately  declaims  against  tbe  pre- 
vailing love  ol  finery  thus  : 

*  Apparell  ie  onothor  of  the  raging  desires  of  many.  Kveu  a  worMc 
it  is  to  sue  howc  all,  as  dead,  doo  tost  no  sinno  lu  it,  but  spend.  ^ 
Bpare  not,  wliat  pussiblic  may  bo  gotten  to  bestowe  on  ii*  ('^* 
Commandmeutfi,'  p.  11,  edit.  1588.) 

Portia,  it  will  be  remembered,  will  have  none  of  FalcoobriJg^ 
the  young  Baron  o?  l£.n^\fliTft^, 
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*  He  is  a  proper  man's  picturo,  but  aks !  .  .  .  how  oddly  ha  ia 
Buitod !  I  thiuk  be  bought  hU  doublet  in  Italy,  his  round  ho4*e  in 
France,  hia  bonuct  in  Giirmany,  and  his  behaviour  ovorywherc.'  • 

H  Many  attempts  were  made  by  strict  sumptuary  laws  to 
>V»uIalc  the  tasie  of  the  age  in  dress,  but  with  questionable 
success.      In  1579  Elizabeth  commanded  that 

*  no  per&on  bhall  use  or  weare  such  exceflstTe  long  cloakoa,  being  in 
onmmon  «ig)it  mounstrous,  aa  now  of  lato  yearos  are  begimiiug  to  bo 
used  in  the  realnic,  noithor  niso  shall  any  person  use  or  weare  such 
^reat  oxccssivo  ruffes,  in  or  about  tho  uppermost  parts  of  their  ueckcs, 
AS  hath  not  been  UBcd  before  two  yeares  pa^t ;  but  that  all  persons 
Hihoaldc  in  modest  and  somcly  sorte  leave  off  such  fondo,  disgaiBod, 
And  monstrous  manner  of  attyring  themselves,  as  both  was  unsap- 
jKtrtable  for  charges  and  undcecut  to  bo  womo.* 

A  splendid  example  of  '  Satan  reproving  Sin,*  her  own 
costumes  far  excee<ling  in  extravagancp^  size,  and  cost  those  of 
any  of  her  subjects.  Ilentzner  saw  her  when  she  was  sixt^-five, 
and  thus  describes  her  when  attending  prayers  un  Sunday  at 
Greenwich:  she  looked 

•  very  majcstie ;  her  fuco  oblong,  fair,  hut  wriukled  ;  her  eyes  small, 
yti  black  and  pleasant ;  her  noso  a  Httlo  hookeil ;  her  lips  narrow 
and  her  tooth  black  (a  defect  tho  English  scorn  subject  1.%  from  their 
too  great  use  of  sugar) ;  she  had  iu  her  curs  two  pearls,  with  very 
rich  drops ;  she  wore  false  hair,  and  thnt  red ;  upon  her  head  she  had 
small  crown  .  .  .  Her  bosom  was  uncovered,  as  all  the  English  ladies 
.TO  it  till  they  marry;  au4l  sJio  had  ou  a  nockUco  of  exceeding 
jewels  .  .  .  That  day  sbo  was  dressed  in  white  silk,  btirdercd 
th  pearls  of  the  size  of  lieuns,  and  over  it  a  uiuutle  of  black  silk, 
allot  with  silver  threads ;  her  train  was  very  long,  tho  end  of  it 
Iwnie  by  a  marchioness ;  instead  of  a  chain,  she  had  an  ublong  collar 
of  gold  and  jewels.* 

The  University  authorities  and  the  Benchers  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  attem]>ted  to  check,  or  prevent,  the  prevailing  extra- 
vagance in  dress  among  the  members  of  their  respective 
societies.  Orders  were  issued  to  all  the  Inns  of  Court  in  1557, 
proclaiming — 

*  That  none  of  tho  Companions,  except  Knights  or  Bouchers,  wear 
^n  their  Duublcts  or  Hoses  any  light  colours,  except  Scarlet  and 
CricdBOD,  or  wear  any  upper  Velvet  Cap,  or  any  Scarf  or  Wiuga  in 
their  Gowns,  Whito  Jerkyus,  Buskins,  or  Velvet  shoes,  Double  Cuffs 
"n  their  Shirts,  Feathers  or  Ribbons  on  their  Caps,  upon  pain  to 
forfeit  for  the  first  default  iiis.  vuL,  and  the  second,  cx])ulsion  without 
'^'deroption.    That  none  of  tho  Companions  of  the  said  Houses  shall 
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wear  their  Study-Gowns  into  the  Oity  any  further  than  Floot  Bridge 
Holboni  Bridge  nr  to  the  Savoy»  upon  like  pain  as  last  before.  Tot 
nono  of  the  said  Compftnies,  wbeu  tbcy  bo  in  Commons,  shall  war 
Epanitih  Cloak,  Sword  and  Buckler,  or  lUpier;  or  Gowns  and  Hits; 
or  GomiB  girded  with  a  Bagger  on  the  back,  upon  like  pain.  TUt 
none  of  the  said  Companions  nndor  the  degree  of  a  ICnigbt  king 
in  Commons  do  wear  any  Beard  above  three  weeks  growing,  apon 
pain  of  xU.'     (Dugdole,  *  Origines,'  p.  310.) 

Similar  regulations  were  made  by  ihe  Judges  in  the  first  yrar 
of  Elizabctli,  forbidding  the  wearing  of  sword  and  buckler  in 
the  town,  silks,  furs,  great  hose,  iScc,  under  pain  of  fine  and 
banishment  for  third  olfence,  the  wearing  of  beards  beiag 
limited  to  a  fortnight's  growth. 

Thomas  Dckker  fiercely  inveighs  ag^nst  the  fashions  in  his 
'Seven  Deadly  Sins  of  London/ 

*  Women/  he  says,  *  will  not  bo  behind  men  in  any  now-fongled 
feshiona.  If  men  get  up  the  French  Btauding  collars,  women  will 
have  the  French  standing  collar  too.  If  Doublets  with  little  lluck 
sHrta,  women  are  thick-skirted  too.* 

Some  of  our  own  moralists  of  the  present  day  make  similar 
complaints  agninst  like  infringement  on  masculine  fashions. 
They  say  that  the  few  poor  smoking  carriages  allotted  to  men 
on  railway  trains  (not  enough,  since  most  men  smoke)  are 
invaded  by  lady  passengers.  They  complain  further  that  tbej 
invade  the  billinrd  and  smoking  rooms  in  private  bouses,  sod 
the  stable,  betting  ring,  and  salmon  pools,  aping  men's  horse/} 
cycling,  and  fishing  attire,  putting  a  restriction  on  the  frecdoo 
of  the  men,  while  the  gain  in  liberty  is  of  questionable  benefit 
to  the  women.  To  such  critics  we  may  recommend  the  issue  of 
a  revised  version  of  the  *  Seven  Deadly  Sins.' 

In  somewhat  similar  words  to  those  of  Portia,  Dekker  assaih 
the  prevailing  vice  : — 

'An  KngliRhmnu's  enite  is  like  a  traitor*R  bodio  tiiat  hod  boM 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  .  .  ,  The  collar  of  hia  Doublet  is  io 
France,  tlie  wing  and  nan-ow  sleeve  in  Italy,  the  short  waist  hsnp 
over  a  Dutch  butchers  stall  in  Utrecht,  his  hugu  Slops  6i>eak  Spscidit 
Polonia  gives  him  tbe  boots,  the  block  for  his  heode  alters  iaS^ 
than  the  felt-maker  can  fit  him,  and  thereupon  we  are  ctilled  in  EOira 
Blockheads.  And  thus  we  that  mocke  every  nation  for  keeping  <■* 
fashion,  yet  steal  patches  from  every  one  of  them,  to  pieeo  ont  W 
pride,  are  now  the  laughing-stocks  to  them,  because  their  oat  M> 
Bcurvily  becomes  tis.' 

Shakspeare,  in  '  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  *  (Act  iii.  8C^)» 
hits  strongly  at  the  prevailing  sin  of  the  age : — 

*  £ora.  SecBl  thou  not,  1 80.j,  what  a  deformed  thief  this  fstlw*^ 
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?  how  giddily  a'  tnms  aboat  all  tho  hot  bloods  between  fonrteen 

A  five-imd-tbirty  V    sometimes    fashioaing    them    like   PhoraoU's 

Voldiers  iu  the  reeky  paiutiug ;  sometime,  like  god  Bel's  priests  in 

jSie  uld  cbiircli  wIuJow  ;  soiuetimo,  like  tbe  shaven  Hercnles  in  the 

luirched  worm-eaten  tapestry  .... 

'  Cm.  All  this  I  see ;  and  I  see  that  the  fashion  wears  ont  more 
]>[«rel  than  tbe  man.* 

The  rajje  for  I'asbions  at  this  period  cnuld  not  be  better 
Expressed  than  it  is  bv  Harrison  in  tbe  aphorism  :  '  \utbing 
B  more  constant  in  Kngland  than  inrnnstancv  oi  attire.'  A 
)otch  writer  in  157JJ  says  that  the  'English  dress  is  elegant, 
ight  and  costly,  bat  they  are  very  inconstant  .ind  desirous  of 
loveltiet  cbang^ing  their  fashions  every  year,  both  men  and 
omen.'     John   Itall,  in   his  *  Courte  of  Vertue  *  (1565),  also 

'  But  we  here  in  England,  lyko  foolos  and  apes, 
Do  by  our  vayne  fangles  daserro  modes  and  japes. 
For  all  kyndc  of  countrcyH  dooc  ns  dcrydo, 
In  no  constant  custorae  sythe  we  abyde. 
For  we  never  knowe  howe  in  onr  array 
We  may  in  fyrme  fashion  stedfastly  stay.' 

There  existed  a  passionate  desire  for  tbe  pomp  and  display 
that  wealth  alone  could  give.  In  Ben  Jonson's  'Cynthia's 
evels'  (Act  iv.  sc.  1),  the  qualification  of  a  gentleman  for 
ipproval  is  that  be  is  ••  able  to  maintain  a  lady  in  her  two 
Cokches  •  a  day,  besides  pages,  monkeys,  paraquettoes,  with 
iDch  attendants  as  she  shall  think  meet  for  her  turn.*  In  tbe 
'Calendar  of  State  Papers'  (Domestic,  15S0-1G25,  Add.  p.  137) 
9e  read  how  tbe  Countess  of  Leicester  rode  '  through  Chcapside 
drawn  by  four  milk-white  steeds,  with  four  footmen  in  black 
velvet  jackets,  and  silver  bears  on  their  backs  and  breasts,  two 
loights  and  thirty  gentlemen  before  her,  and  coaches  of  gentle- 
women, pages,  and  servants  behind.* 

It  bad  become  tbe  custom  for  members  of  tbe  aristocracy  to 


:hes  were  Srat  introdaced  ioto  Englnnd  ia  12G4,  occoriUng  to  Taylor, 
'iter  Poet,  whu  HavH:  '  It  ia  a  doubtfull  (jueHtioii,  wluttber  tho  d'ivoU 
it  Tobooco  into  Englnnd  in  n  Oach,  ur  oUo  broiight  ii  Coai^h  lo  a  fogvo 
aict  of  Tobacco.  .  .  .  One  William  Boodud,  a  Datrhmiui,  brought  flret  the 
of  Ooacbra  hitlier:  and  tbe  auid  Booncu  wu  Qaocao  £lizAbt-tbB  Coachouui ; 
^^fekdosdo  ft  Coach  wut  a  itmnge  raoD^ter  in  tbose  dsys,  and  tbe  light  a(  thorn 
Vtbotti  hoTM  and  tniui  ioto  tumuemcnt:  aomo  said  it  vaa  a  ^^nt  Cinb'thell 
"■wglit  out  of  Cbinu,  and  aomo  imagin'd  it  to  be  one  of  tlio  Pagan  Tomplca,  in 
vUu  tbe  CanibdU  ad(»cd  the  dircU :  but  at  last  those  doabts  were  cleared  and 
^■eli>making  bonuuc  a  Hubstantiall  Trade  .  .  .  and  wbat  spoyle  of  our  Velvets, 
''UnukK*,  'FiifFatacs,  Silver  and  Gold  Lace,  with  Fringes  of  all  Sorts,  when 
■■oy  of  the  poi.)r  diafatMcd  inomlinra  of  Cbrist  goe  naki-d,  srAtriiif;  with  cold,  not 
"Miiig  aoytbing  to  bide  their  wretched  corkassei.'    (Workg,  p.  *J40,  aht  1630.) 
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ally  themselves  with  *City  people/  and  so  recruit  their  broCra 
fortunes, — a  custom  so  well  practised  in  our  own  time  that  we 
might  say,  *  Every  gate  is  thronged  with  suitors.*  John 
Taylor  writes  that  *raany  a  rich  lubberly  Clowne,  the  sonne  oP 
some  gowty  extortioner  or  rent-racking  Rascall  (for  his  accursed^, 
mucks  sake),  may  be  matched  with  a  beautiful  or  proper  wcf 
(j^ualified  and  nobly  dejcende*!  Gentlewoman/ 

The  Lord  Mayor  says,  in  Dekker's  '  Shoemaker's  Holiday, 
that 

'  Poor  citizeus  nmst  not  with  cuurtiera  wed, 
WLu  will  in  bdl(B  and  gny  apparel  spend 
Horo  in  one  year  than  I  am  ^vorth  by  far.' 

But  the  *  City  Madams,'  when  promoted  to  a  higher  sphere  by  a 
noble  alliance,  were  often  fully  competent  to  assume  the  magni- 
ficent  airs,  pride,  and  arrogance  of  the  haute  nohhuse.  There 
is  a  letter  extant  from  the  wife  of  Lord  Compton  and  daughter 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  written  shortly  after  her 
marriage,  making  certain  stipulatt<ms  which  she  considers 
necessary  for  her  comfort  and  which  her  immense  fortune  could 
well  afford.  She  was  to  have  *  3  horses  for  my  owne  saddle,' 
and  *  two  gentlewomen,  Icaste  one  should  be  sicke ' ;  and  when 
hunting,  hawking,  or  travelling,  they  were  to  accompany  her 
on  horseback.  She  must  have  *  0  or  S  gentlemen,'  and  her 
•  twoe  coaches,  one  l}ned  with  velvelt  to  myself,  with  4  very 
fayre  horses,  and  a  coache  for  my  woemen,  lyncd  with  sweetc 
cloth,  one  laced  with  gold,  the  other  with  scarlett,  and  laced 
with  watched  lace  and  silver,  with  4  good  horses.'  Laundresses 
and  chambermaiils  were  to  travel  before  her  with  the  carriages 
and  the  grooms,  (hat  her  *  chamber  may  be  ready,  sweete,  and 
cleanc,'  It  would  be  *  undecent  to  croud  upp  myself  with  my 
gentl.  usher  in  my  coache,'  she  wrote,  and  he  was  to  accompany 
her  on  horseback,  and  two  footmen  Bnishing  the  list  of 
functionaries  who  were  necessary  for  the  domestic  felicity  (bul 
it  did  not  prove  sci)  of  the  daughter  of  the  London  citizen. 

'The  starched  gallant,'  the  '  fashion-mongering  boy  * — the  fop 
or  'masher'  of  the  period — is  the  individual  who  meets  with  the 
most  scathing  satire  and  abuse  from  the  moralists,  dramatists, 
wits,  and  satirists  of  the  Elizabethan  period.  He  was  always 
'neat  and  trimly  dressed,  fresh  as  a  bridegroom ;  and  his 
chin  new  reaped  .  .  .  He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner,  and 
'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held  a  pounccl  box.'  Thus 
Hotspur  describes  the  *  popinjay  ' ;  an<l  Shakspearc  again  pours 
his  contempt  on  the  *  prince  of  cats — the  courageous  captain  of 
compleirrnts — the  antic,  lisping,  affecting  fantasticocs,*  exclaim- 
ing 
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ing  through  Mercutio  what  a  lamentable  thing  it  is  *  that  we 
khould  be  thos  aiilirtcd  with  these  strange  OieSf  these  fashion- 
tnon^ers,  these  ponlona-mi's,  who  stand  so  much  on  the  new 
orm  that  the^*  cannot  sit  at  ease  on  the  old  bench/  He  stuck 
Kt  nothing:  ^^  the  nay  of  padding  and  bombast  tu  give  himseU 
L  er<KMi  figure,  and  adored  liis  calves  like  Simon  Tappertit ; 
wndeed  it  is  said  of  Amorphus,  in  *  Cynthia's  Revels,'  that  *  he 
^ut  ofT  the  calros  of  his  legs  with  his  stockings  cverj  uight.' 

This  *  point-device*  Ganymede  was  precisely  the  youth  'to 
isre  the  quotidian  of  love  upon  him  '  and  *  hang  odes   upon 
t^wthornes    and  elegies    on    brambles.*      He    was    not    a   whit 
pchind  the  ladies  in  the  use  of  scents^  flowers,  garters,  gloves, 
liisnd  mirrors.      *  He  smelt  all    of  musk  and  ambergris'  as  he 
Vatked  'before  a   lady   to  bear   her  fan,'   and  '  the   Provincial 
Oses  on    bis    razed  shoes '  were  often  *  big  enough  to  hide  a 
tloven  foot.'     This  *  walking  fripjwry'  placed  a  mirror  in  his 
lat,  put  jewels  in  his  ears,  and  *  wore  three  men's  livings  in  the 
fciape  of  a  seal  ring  on  his  thumb.'     His  hair  *  he  had  knit  up 
*i  silken   strings  with   twenty   odd-conceited    true-love   knots.* 
The  spruce  silken-faced  courtier'  fastened  his  mistress's  favour 
■—a  little  three  or  four  inch  square  lttce-e<lged  handkerchief — 
^th  a  fair  jewel    in   his  beaver  felt,  and  would  *  stand  every 
Ksoming  two  or  three  hours  learning  how  to  look  by  his  glass, 
&«w  to  speak   by  his  glass,  how  to  court  his   mistress   by  his 
'lus.'      He  was  'a  mincing  marmoset  m:id«  all   of  clothes  and 
■OB  .  »  .  one  who  dares  not  smile  beyond  a  point  for  fear  to 
Bnstnrch  his  look  ;  that  hath  travelled  to  make  legs,'  and  who 
N^ftuld  *  lie  ten  nights  awake,  carving   the  fashion    of   a    new 
l<mblei.'     He  was  an  elder  brother  of  the  •  crutch  and  tooth- 
pick '  dandy    of   our    own   time,   for   with    an   *  apish   monkey 
Bihion  of  effeminate  niceness '  he  posed  with  the  'pick-tooth 
*^  tbe  mouth,  the  flower  in  the  eare,  the  brush  upon  the  beard, 
J>e  kissc  of  the  hand,  the  stoupe  of  the  head,  and  tbe  leere  of 
aeeyc,*  altogether  *  a  most  dainty  man  ' ;  like  Don  Adriano  de 
^'■Qiado,  polished  in  the  art  of  profanity,  *  most  sweetly  would 
'«wcar.'     He  was  ever  ready  lor  quarrel.      His  hand  flew  to 
"e  hilt  of  his  rapier  on  the  slightest  provocation, — one  who,  as 
'lakspearc  again  says,  *  would  lie,  cog,  and  flout,  deprave  and 
nder  .  .  .  speak  ofT  half-a-dozen  dangerous  words,  how  they 
Rhl  hurt  their  enemies,  if  they  durst.'     The  alehouse  brawler, 
Mercutio  in  his  estimate  of  Benvolio  describes  him,  would 
i&rrel  with  a  man  for  cracking  nuts  because  he  himself  had 
el  eyes,  with  another  for  coughing  because  he  wakened  his 
:,  with  a  tailor  for  wearing  his  new  doublet  before  Easter,  and, 
eo  he  entered  a  *  tavern,  claps  me  his  sword  upon  the  table  and 
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IP  OBid  ml  thee !  **  and  by  the  operation  o: 

it  ■■  the  dfawer,  when  indeed  there  is  no« 

m  faAioiBi  and  manners,  he  was  equall}-% 

in  speech.     He  trusted  to  *  speeches 

m  zfarme.^     The  Piercic  Shafton  of   th^ 

«  man  of  God's  making,   but   in  tafTets: 

precbe,  three-piled  hyberboles/     He  w 

r  he  went,  and  usurpe<l  all  the  conrersi^fe, 

itafalcSf  where  often  '  the  wife  of  the  ordinary  ^a 

to  Baintaun  her  table  in  discourse.*     He   rode 

in  going  to  dine  at  the   ordinary  at  half- 

kis  iSTaiit  preceding  him,  carrying   his  cloak.     Th 

with  'silken  fooles*  like   himself;   and    there,  as  B - 

aars  in  his  Twelfth   Epigram,  *  he  plays  at  dice  k 

*<A  Boaej.'     This   Epigram   on    Lieutenant   Shift    is^ 

of  the  life  of  the  town  'Sf|uire'  of  the  d  ^^ 
the  art  of  making  *  strange  sauces,  to  eat  anc^(jw 
■nccmrooi,  bovoli,  fagioli,  and   caviare."  *      When   low     /n 
hit  picked  his  teeth,  making  pretence  that  he  had  d\v%ed, 
rK  be  bad  walked  all  day  lung  among  the  fashionab/e 
of  idlers,  gnlls,  lawyers  anfl  clients,  players,  poeu,  chests 
cat-parses^  who  made  the  middle  aisle  of  Sl  PauKs  their 
iL      Cards,  dice,   the  ordinary,    drinking,    and  street 
filled  Qp  the  measure  of  his  time,  and   he  became  a 
ami  a  nuisance  to  peaceable  citizens,  though  many  of 
*fUTf[lli"g  cavalier'  class  might   have  stood  in  pbysicak 
for  the  originals  of  HalTs  satire : — 

*  lik^  a  strawDo  Bcar-crow  in  tho  new-sownc  field, 
Bear*d  on  some  sticke  the  tender  come  to  shield.' 

r  S^Mr  tcUs  OS  that  he  was  called  the  greatest  gallant  that  hnt^ 
^  ihtptrt  TOffand  the  longest  rapier,  and  remarks  that 

to  the  eyo  of  the  one,  and  the  hart  onto  the  life  of  th.  ^ 
|k*t  came  by  the  other,  caused  Her  Majesty  to  make  prc^— 
^•Monst  them  both,  and  to  place  selected  grave  citizens  m-^ 
^iJlocut  the  ruttcs,  and  breake  the  rapiers  polnta  of  aB^^ 
ME*  A»t  exceeded  a  yosrd  in  length  of  their  rapiers,  and  ^ 
Jf  ^  .„4id  in  depth  of  their  rnffea.'    (*  Annales,*  p.  869,  edi*- 


ft  carried  out,  for  in  15^  the  French  Ambassador 
Sl  riding  through  SmithBeld,  because  his  swor^ 
fM^lfttion  Icngtbl     In  a  wmilar  manner  a  Rassi^<^ 


'  Cynthia's  BvwK*  ■•  I. 


empei-o^'j 
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emperor  in  more  recent  times  cured  the  fashion  of  wearing 
1  onp  trousers. 

The    bcAnl   of  the   gallant   caused  him  as  much  pain  and 
auixiety  as   in   later  days  did   the   red    hair    and    irrepressible 

•  feather'  uf  Mr.  Tittlebat  Titmouse.  The  variety  of  cuts  given 
Co  the  bi*ard  and  tbe  dressings  of  the  moustache  are  constantly 
crommentcd  on  or  satirised  in  the  literature  of  the  period. 
^len  dyed  their  beards,  and  Bottom  would  discharge  his  part 

*  in  cither  your  straw-colour  beard,  your  orange-tawny  beard, 
^ocr  purple-in-g-rain  beard,  or  your  French-crown  colour  beard, 
_y our  perfect  yellow.'     In  Lyly's  '  Mydas  *  (iii.  2)  Motto  asks : — 

*  How»  sir,  will  yon  be  trim'd  V  Will  you  have  your  heard  like  a 
Bjiade,  or  a  bodkin'?  A  ]>enthou8e  on  your  upper  lip,  or  an  ally  on 
r&nr  chin  V  A  low  curie  on  your  head  like  a  bull,  or  dangling  locke 
ko  a  spanieir?  Your  mnstachoes  sharps  at  tlie  ends  like  ehoe- 
kerB  aalcs,  or  hanging  downo  to  your  mouth  like  goates  ilakes? 
Tonr  loTG-IrK*kes  wreathed  with  a  silken  twist,  or  shaggie  to  fall  on 
yoDT  shoulders?' 

Tbe  lovc-Iock  fell  in  a  plait  from  under  the  left  ear,  and  was 
tied  at  the  end  with  a  rose  or  a  silk  knot.  Gower,  in  caution- 
ing Fluellen  as  to  the  true  character  of  Pistol,  says,  *  What  a 
I  beard  of  the  general's  cut  and  a  horrid  suit  of  the  camp  will  do 
wnong  foaming  bottles  and  ale-washetl  wits,  is  wonderful  to 
be  thought  on.'  Amorpbus  (* Cynthia's  Revels*)  says  of  the 
■i>ldier  that  ^  the  grace  of  his  face  consisteth  much  in  a  beard  ' ; 
and  Jaques  describes  him  as  *  bearded  like  the  pard,^  and  the 
Justice  with  a  '  beanl  of  formal  cut.'  The  wit  and  the  euphuist 
olTected  a  tufted  chin  by  which  he  was  known,  and  hence  the 
ttiDsty  proverb  which  says,  '  Bush  natural,  more  hair  than  wit.' 
Harrison  describes  how  the  hair  was  sometimes  polled  or 
coded,  or  allowed  to  grow  long  *  like  womans  lockes,'  or  cut 
"Hind  by  the  ears  like  'a  woudden  dish/  Sometimes  the  chin 
*i»s  sbavcn  Turk  fashion,  or 

'cut  short  like  to  the  board  of  Marques  Otto,  some  made  ronud  like 
>  rubbing  brush,  others  with  a  pique  de  vani  (0  fine  fashion  I)  or  to 
S^o«  long  ...  If  a  man  barn  a  leano  and  streight  face,  a  Marquesse 
OttoDs  cut  will  make  it  broad  aud  largo  ;  if  it  be  platter  like,  a  long 
*l«iulfir  boanl  will  make  it  eoemo  tli©  narrower  ;  if  he  be  weeell 
j^wked,  thou  mnch  heare  left  on  the  cheekes  will  make  the  owner 
•ooko  hiy  like  bowdlcd  hen  and  so  grim  as  a  goose,  if  Cornelia  of 
Chelmcrcsford  saie  true :  manic  old  men  doo  weare  no  beards  at  all.' 
('IteBoription  of  Enghmd,'  bk.  ii.  p.  169,  edit  1877.) 

The    barber's   ingenuity,  like  the   tailor's,    ran    mad  in  the 
^vention  of  fashions  for  wearing  the  beard.     They  were  woto. 
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I  twisted  like  a  rope,  liamnicr  cut,  spiide  or  fork  cut,  circuUi  or 

H  pointed  stiletto  fashion  : — 

^^^  *  That  hoigbts,  depths,  brcodtiiB,  Lrifurm,  B(]^aaro,  otoI,  round, 

^^^P  And  mlus  goouiulrical  in  beards  aro  found.* 

The  trimmers  of  men  were  ready  to  cut  their  customers  French, 
Spanish,  Dutch,  Italian,  bravado  or  mean,  so  as  '  to  looke  terrible 
to  your  enemie,  or  amiable  to  your  frccnd,  grime  and  stentein 
countenance,  or  pleasant  and  demure*;  and,  as  Stuhbes  con- 
tinues, *  their  mowchatowcs  must  be  preserved  and  laid  outfron 
one  cheke  to  another,  yea,  almost  from  one  eare  to  another,  mil 
turned  up  like  two  homes,  towards  the  forehead.'  Then  come* 
in  'this  tragedy,*  washing  the  face  with  *  swcete  balles,*  mtl 
other  cleansing  operations,  sprinkling  with  Orient  perfumes  and 
laving  with  fragrant  waters.* 

Still  more  were  women  subjected  to  scathing  satire  snd 
abuse  on  the  dressing  of  the  hair  and  the  tiring  of  the  head. 
Lyiy  in  *Mydas*  (i,  2)  says  of  the  head  *  purtcnances' : — 

*  It  is  inipn&Biblo  to  reckou  them  up,  much  lesse  to  toll  tbo  nstiiTt 
of  them.  Hoods,  froutlet«,  wirop,  caoles,  curling-irons,  perriwig^ 
bodkiuB,  fiUclK,  hairlaco^,  ribbons,  rolee,  knotBtrings,  glafisos,  eumbs 
caps,  hats,  coifes,  kerchers,  clothes,  eareringB,  borders^  crippiWr 
tihadowes,  spots,  and  so  many  other  tri6es,  as  both  I  want  the  ww 
of  arte  to  name  them,  time  to  utter  them,  and  wit  to  remember  tboa: 
these  be  but  a  few  notes/ 

The  moralists  made  much  of  St.  Peter's  admonilion  against 
*  outward  adorning,  of  plaiting  the  hair.'  Women  were  lome* 
times  so  disguised  that  Harrison  complains  that  it  passed  hi* 
understanding  to  distinguish  their  sex,  for  *  the  women  sff 
berome  men,  and  the  men  are  transformed  into  monsters,'  Thf 
fiercest  and  most  hitter  satire  was  poured  forth  unrestrainftUjf 
against  them.  The  extravagance  of  fashion  drew  forth  tb« 
utmost  extravagance  and  licence  of  speech.  Marston,  in  1"* 
•Scourge  of  Villanie'  (Sat.  vii.),  furiously  assails  them  thus:— 

'  Out  on  these  puppets,  painted  images, 
HaberHoAhers  shops,  torch-light  maskeries, 
Pcifuming  pans,  Dutch  ancients,  glowe-wonns  bright, 
That  soyle  our  soules,  and  damjHs  our  reasons  light  1  * 

In  Tourneur's  *  Revenger's  Tragedy  *  (ill.  5),  Vindici,  loo** 
iog  on  the  skull  of  his  love  dressed  up  in  tires,  says — 

'  Does  every  proud  and  sol fo- affecting  Dame 
Campbiro  her  face  fur  this,  and  grieve  her  Maker 
In  sinful  baths  of  milk — wheu  many  an  infant  starves?' 


•  *  Aaulomy  of  Abuses,'  pt.  ii,  p.  50. 
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lo  a  similar  vein,  Volpone  tempts  Celia,  when  he  says — 

*  Thy  Ijaths  shall  be  the  juico  of  July-flowers, 
Spirit  of  rosL'S,  iiml  of  violets, 

The  milk  of  unicorns,  and  panthers*  breath 
Gatlier'd  in  bagB,  and  mixt  vrith  Cretan  wines.' 

(*  The  Foi,'  iii.  6.) 

Gosson,  in  his  *  Pleasant  Quippes/  lashes  them  thus  : — 

*  These  flaming  heads  nith  staring  liair^ 

These  wyers  tumdo  like  homes  of  ram  : 
^^^^  These  painted  faces  which  they  wcaro: 

^^^B  Can  any  tell  from  whence  they  cam  ? 

^^^^L  Dan  Sathan,  Lord  of  fayncd  lyes, 

^^^p  All  these  new  fangels  did  dovisc/ 

f  Euphues  warns  Philautus  against  these  syrens  and  tame 
serpents.  He  counsels  him  to  have  more  strings  to  his  bow 
than  one,  for  it  is  safe  riding  at  two  anchors.     He  says — 

B  *I  loath  almost  to  thiucke  on  their  oyntuients  and  nppoticary 
H  dngges,  the  sleeking  of  tholr  faces,  and  all  their  slibbor  sawces, 
H  vhich  bring  qne.smes&e  to  the  stomacke  and  distj^niet  to  the  mindc. 
Take  from  them  tbeir  perywigges,  their  paintings,  their  Jewells,  their 
xowles,  their  boulstriuga,  and  thou  shalt  goone  perceive  that  a  woman 
is  the  least  parte  of  hir  selfe  .  .  .  Looke  in  their  olosottes,  and  there 
thou  shalt  finde  an  Appoticaryes  shop  of  sweete  confections,  a 
lorgions  boxc  of  sundry  salves,  a  pedlcrs  packe  of  now  fangels.' 

We  arc  offensively  reminded  of  Swift's  anatomical  description 
of*  A  Lad\'s  Dressing  Room.*  Otter,  in  *The  Silent  Woman,* 
revenges  himself  on  his  wife  in  a  public  description  of  her 
'make  up,'  with  great  coarseness  :  *  Her  false  teeth  were  made 
io  Black-friars,  her  false  eyebrows  in  the  Strand,  and  her  false 
burin  Silver  Street;  and  at  bed-time,  when  she  takes  herself 
winder,  she  is  [>acked  into  twenty  boxes.' 

Stubbes  inveighs  at  length  against  oils,  ungcnts,  and  washes 
*ith  which  women  decorate  their  faces,  but  deform  their  souls, 
'td  sink  deeper  into  the  displeasure  and  indignation  of  the 
Almighty.  He  warns  them  to  *  take  heed  and  amend  their 
kicked  lives,  or  they  shall  have  stench  and  horrour  in  the 
Nethermost  hel.'  In  Greene's  *  Looking-Glasse  for  London  and 
'England,'  Alvida,  at  the  threatened  destruction  of  Nineveh  by 
*Jotias,*  cries  lo  her  ladies — 

*  Gome,  mournful  dames,  lay  off  your  broider'd  locks  .  .  • 
Woo  to  our  painted  obeoks,  our  curious  oils. 
Our  rich  array,  that  fostor'd  us  in  sin ! ' 
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iey  woT«  the  hair  plaited,  curled  or  frizzled,  and  raised  in 

wreaths 
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wreaths  or  piles  upon  the  bead.  Steel  wire  and  pini  were  mad 
for  building  it  up  and  adorning  It  into  tbe  tire  which  raised  Ike 
wrath  of  the  Puritan  and  the  satirist.  Gold  and  silver  chased 
bands  adorned  the  forehead,  and  trinkets  of  these  metals  and  of 
p:ln3s  were  fastened  or  hung*  with  stlkuu  streamers  and  feathers 
from  the  fantastic  construction.  Falstaff,  imagining  that  be  ii 
fooling  Mrs.  Ford  to  the  top  of  her  bent,  tells  her  that  she  bos 
*  the  right  arched  bent  of  the  brow  that  becomes  the  ship-tire, 
the  tire-valiant,  or  any  tire  of  Venetian  admittance.'  Tour- 
neur,  in  the  *  Revenger's  Tragedy*  (ii.  1),  complains  that 
'  women  walke  with  a  hundred  Acres  on  their  backs/  and  with 
nice  analogy,  that  to  ornament  the  head  *  faire  trees,  thoio 
comely  fore-tops  of  the  field,  are  cut  to  waintaine  head  tires.' 

Painting  the  face  and  wearing  false  hair  were  eommon 
fashions  and  made  a  marked  impression  upon  Shakspesre, 
jadging  by  his  frequent  allusion  to  these  customs.  HsnLlet 
has  heard  of  'your  paintings  too,  well  enough  ;  God  has  give! 
you  one  face  and  you  make  yourselves  another ' ;  andf 
moralising  over  the  skull  of  *  poor  Vorick,'  he  says,  'Get  you 
to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick: 
to  this  favour  she  must  come.'  Bassanio,  commenting  on  the 
caskets,  reflects  that  the  '  crisped  snaky  golden  locks '  are  often 
known  *  to  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head,  the  skutl  that  bred 
them  in  the  sepulchre  * ;  and  in  a  parallel  passage  of  equal  forer 
and  greater  beauty,  in  the  68th  Sonnet,  Shakspearc  says : — 

*  Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead, 
The  right  of  Bepidchre,  wore  eliom  away, 
To  live  a  socoud  life  on  seooud  head.* 

He  mourns,  too,  in  'Love's  Labour's  Lost,'  'that  painting  and 
usurping  hair  should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect.'  And 
again,  in  'Twelfth  Night,*  Viola  says  that  Olivia^s  face 'i* 
excellently  done,  if  God  did  all';  to  which  she  replies, 'Til 
in  grain,  sir ;  'twill  endure  wind  and  weather.  Galate* 
declares  in  'Philaster'  (Beaumont  and  Fletcher)  that  her  \a^ 
was  her  own,  and  as  for  her  face  *  it  ne'er  cost  a  penOj 
painting.'  Ben  Jonson  in  '  Cynthia's  Revels  *  speaks  q\  the 
'  painted  beauties,'  and  how  vice  is  wooed  *  in  spight  of  all  ih* 
impostures,  paintings,  drugs,  which  custom  dawbs  her  cbecfe* 
withal/  Again,  he  says  that  between  the  ladies  and  their 
apothecary  '  there  is  this  reciprock  commerce,  their  bcautlt* 
maintain  their  painters,  and  their  painters  their  beauties.'  The 
palinode  to  the  play  is  a  perfect  text  of  the  follies  of  the  lifii't 
and  in  it  Phantaste  sings :  '  From  pargetting,  painting,  slickin^t 
giazingi  and  renewing  old  iLvelled  faces,  good  Mercury  dcfn)^ 
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ubV  Of  the  extravagaat  notions  existing  in  regard  to  salves 
and  washes,  the  receipt  of  an  unsavoury  *  nigbtmask,*  given  by 
Bold  to  Lady  Bright  in  Field's  'Amends  for  Ladies,'  is  a  good 
example.  The  head  was  surmounted  by  French  caps,  or 
*cawles  of  golden  plate '  or  silver  thread,  or  the  peaked  minever, 
*tfae  uauali  wearing  of  all  grave  Matrons,* — white  three-cornered 
raps  with  raised  peaks  three  or  four  inches  above  the  head. 
They  began  to  go  out  of  fashion  early  in  the  (Queen's  reign. 
The  merchants  and  better  class  of  artisans'  wives  wore  hats  of 
velvet,  and  Stubbes  complains  that  even  the  'poor  cottagers 
daughter  has  her  talTeta  or  woollen  hat  lined  with  silk,  heedless 
who  pays  for  it  untill  they  have  filled  up  the  measure  of  their 
evil!  to  their  owne  perdition,' 

Men's  hats  were  made  of  silk,  wool,  velvet,  taffeta,  or  of  fine 
hair.  They  were  highly  wrought  and  bound  with  gorgeous 
bands  of  gold  or  silver  work  or  twisted  silk,  and  mounted  with 
feathers,  fastened  with  jewels  or  crystal  buttons,  A  hat  of 
Henry  Vlll.  was  of  green  embroidered  velvet,  ornamented  with 
silk  lace  and  lined  with  green  sarcenet.  Fastidious  Brisk,  in 
*Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,'  says:  'I  had  on  a  gold 
cable  hatband,  then  new  come  up,  which  I  wore  about  a  murrey 
French  hat,  of  massy  goldsmiths  work,  the  brims  being  thick 
embroidered  with  gold  twist  and  spangles.'  In  *  Patient 
Grissel'  (Act  iii,  sc.  2),  Emulo  speaks  of  his  velvet  cap  'with 
1  band  to  it  of  Orient  pearl  and  gold,  and  a  foolish  sprig  of 
some  nine  or  ten  pound  price  or  so.'  Elaborately  wrought 
scarves  were  very  fashionable,  and  wc  read  in  Stow's  *  Annals' 
thit  some  cost  from  5/.  to  30/.  apiece. 

Early  in  Elizabeth's  reign  the  caps  ceased  to  be  worn  of  the 

flat  shape  called  the  '  City  flat  cap,'  so  familiar  to  us  in  the 

pictures  of  Moibein  of  her  father's  time,  and  the  style  became 

**  varied  as  other  articles  of  costume  of  the  age.     Amorphus 

tells  Asotus  in  '  Cynthia's  Revels '  that  his  beaver  *  will  take 

•ny  block  ;    I  have  received  it  varied  on  record  to  the  three 

^ausandth    time,'     In  'Aluch  Ado  About   Nothing,'  Beatrice 

•»yi  of  Benedick,  '  He  wears  his  faith  but  as  the  fashion  of  his 

^t :  it  ever  changes  with  the  next  block.'     In  1571  a  statute 

^%s  enacted  commanding  all  persons  above  the  age  of  six  years 

^^-«xcept  the    nobility   and    gentry — to   wear   woollen    caps    of 

*U>ine  production  on  Sabbath  and  holy  days,  and  it  was  strictly 

^c&forced  among  the  citizens,  mechanics,  and  labourers,  *  or  the 

forfeiture  of   three  shillings  and  four  pence  for  every  day  so 

"Neglected  to  be  worn.*     This  was  done  to  secure  a  monopoly 

^f    the   woollen    manufactures    against    felt    on    an    appeal    to 

c^ailisment  by  the  knit -cap  makers  of  England.     Soon,  however, 

the 
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the  superiority  of  fell  bats  made  them  fashionable,  and  the  vetr 
of  woollen  caps  rapidly  declined.  In  *  Love's  Labour's  Loit' 
Rosaline  says,  'Better  wits  have  worn  plain  Statute  caps.' 

I'cathcra  of  the  rarest  and  most  expensive  kind  were  used  oa 
the  heads  of  both  sexes  and  also  as  horses'  plumes,  though  not 
to  the  same  extent  as  earlier  in  the  century.  In  'Tom  Tel 
Trothes  Message*  we  have  the  following  complaint : — 

*  It  scoraes  strange  bird«  in  England  now  are  bred. 
And  that  rare  fowlcs  in  England  build  tlioir  neat, 
When  Knglifihmcn  with  pIumcR  adomo  their  head, 
As  with  a  cocks-comb  or  a  peacocks  crest.* 

in  *  Father  Hubburd's  Talcs  '  an  empty  fop  is  thus  described: 

*HiB  head  was  drcGsed  n])  in  white  feathers  like  a  fihatleood. 
which  agreed  so  well  with  his  brain,  being  nothing  bat  cori.  tht 
two  of  the  biggest  of  the  guard  might  vory  easily  have  tossed  liiii 
with  battledores.' 

In  an  inventory  of  the  wardrobe  of  Henry  VIII.  are 

•plumes  of  feathers  for  helmets,  of  white  ostrich  feathers  ricUj 
garnished  with  posRomaync,  and  fringes  of  Venice  gold,  and  pl^ 
spangles  intermixed  with  small  copper  ones,  and  cither  of  the  plmiMi 
having  a  toppot  of  horou's  feathera ;  large  plumes  of  feathers  liir 
hoi'ses,  of  all  colours,  chiefly  heron's  feathers,  ganushod  with  bjad^ 
and  toppeta,* 

The  most  conspicuous  article  of  apparel  of  both  sexes  at  tbii 
period  was  the  ruff,  which  was  worn  round  the  neck  and  the 
cuffs  of  the  sleeves.  When  low  and  small,  they  were  generaltj 
becoming;  but  when  high,  fan  or  wheel  shaped,  they  were  joitlj 
the  subject  of  satire  and  ridicule.  They  were  aupp<jrted  b) 
a  framework  of  wood,  steel,  or  fine  wire,  and  were  starchal 
plainly  and  got  into  shape  by  *poking-sticks  of  steel,'  ai 
Autolycus  says,  or  tinted  in  colour.  Larly  iu  Henry  VIIl.'* 
reign  they  appeared  small  in  size,  and  it  was  not  until  tbc 
middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign  that  they  began  to  assume  thoff 
dimensions  which  made  them  the  subject  of  the  bitterest  sstirr 
and  abuse  on  record  in  the  fashions  of  any  age.  W'e  are  toW 
that  the  Queen  wore  higher  and  stiffer  ruffs  llian  any  other 
Sovereign  or  subject  in  Europe  except  the  Queen  of  Navant, 
because,  it  is  said,  she  had  a  yellow  throat  and  was  desirow 
of  concealing  it  with  a  *  chin  ruff.*  John  Slow,  who  was  » 
tailor — the  trade  of  his  father  and  grandfather — takes  &  pro- 
fessional pride  in  entering  into  many  details  of  the  cottunw* 
of  the  Court. 
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*  Divers  nol>1o  persoDages,'  ho  writes,  *  and  otlier  of  speciall  note, 
Se  them  Knffes  a  full  quarter  of  a  yeard  Jeepo  and  t\¥elve  lengths  in 
I  xofTe :  this  fEiahion  in  London  was  called  the  French  fashion,  hut 
QglisUmen  came  to  Paris  tho  French  knew  it  not,  and  in 
I  called  it  the  English  Monster.' 

were  made  of  linen,  hollandi  cambric,  'cobweb  lawn,* 
were  often  wrought  with  silk,  lace,  gold,  and  silver, 
ibbes^  whole  soul  revolts  at  these  abuses,  and  he  proclaims 
linst  the  men's  ruffs  that  'the  devil  in  his  fulnes  of  malice 
tt  invented  these  great  ruffes,  and  hath  found  out  two  great 
Ts  to  bcarc  up  and  maintaine  his  kingdome  of  great  ruffes/ 
of  these  *  arches  '  or  *  pillars  *  was 

cortaino  kindo  of  liquide  matter  ^hich  they  call  Starch,  wherin 
devill  hath  willed  thorn  to  wa«h  and  dive  his  ruffes  wel.*  .  ,  .  The 
pillcr  is  u  certain  device  miide  of  wyert*,  created  for  tho  pur- 
whippcd  over  cither  with  gold,  thred,  silver,  or  silk,  and  this  hee 
letb  a  snpportasse  ur  underproper.*     ('  Aunt,  of  Ab./  pt.  i.  p.  52.) 

Dekker,  in  the  '  Guls  Horn  Book/  declares  that  in  Adam*g 
lyi  there  was  not  *your  treble-,  quadruple  dailalian  ruff,  nor 
Hlr  stiff-necked  rabatos,  that  have  more  arches  for  pride  lo  row 
ider  than  can  stand  under  five  London  bridges.*  In  HalTs  fine 
tire  on  the  gallant  be  refers  to  the  ruffthus : — 

'  His  linnen  collar  Labyrinthian-set, 
WhoBe  thousand  double  turnings  never  met/ 

ladies'  ruffs  were  worn  excessively  large,  with  '  three  or 

Br  degrees  of  minor  ruffes  .  .  .  under  the  Maister  devil  ruffe/ 
is  all  remember  Leech's  illustrations  of  the  crinoline-enveloped 
lies  in  difftculties  with  a  cab-door,  a  gale  of  wind,  or  other 
Eonreniences.  Stubbcs's  eye  bad  seized  upon  like  perplexities 
Ih  the  ruff.     When 

•p/iw  with  his  blasts  or  Neptune  with  his  stormes  chaance  to  hit 
^n  the  crasio  barko  of  their  brused  rufles,  then  they  goe  flip  flap 
|11>c  windc,  like  rags  flying  abroad,  and  lye  upon  their  shoolders 
the  dischclouto  of  a  slat.' 

either  law,  satire,  nor  censure  could  control  the  ruff;  It 
ded  with  every  breeze  of  scorn,  and  spread  its  wings  with 
Iry  blast  of  sarcasm  for  many  years  after  Klizabeth's  reign. 
le  clergy  who  preached  against  their  use  were  among  the  last 

Blow  tells  tliAt,  in  15(U,  'AliBtria  Dlngben  Van  don  Pliuie.  Fluulers,  with 
^luhand,  came  to  LoniloD,  tkiid  ptDftioiiiHl  h^^ntt^lf  a  Htarchor,  wherein  she 
iDeal.'    Hhe  riiargotl  Tcni  or  6vo  pounds  to  teacli   Itdies  her  method  of 
ihiug.  and  one  pound  for  her  receipt  for  mnkiog  the  starch. 
Wol  Ibi.—JVcf.  368,  Z  n  Ma 
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to  drop  the  fashion  of  wearing  them.     Mrs.  Turner,  who  was 
the  inventor  of  the  yellow  starcli  so  largely  used  in  the  dressing 
of  ruffs,  rahatos,  anil  collars  of  all   kinds,  was  executed   for  the 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overburj  at  Tyburn  in  1615,  wearing  k 
'  cobweb  lawn  ruff  of  that  colour.'     It  was  expected  that  the  rolT 
would  then  *  receive  its  funeral  * ;  but  five  years  afterward*  we 
find  the  Dean  of  Westminster  giving  orders  that  no  one  of  either 
sex  wearing  ruffs  should  be  permitted  to  enter  any  pew  in  bis 
church,  but,  finding  he  had  displeased  the  King,  be  witbdiev 
the  order  and  apologized  for  the  *  mistake.*     The  fashion  died 
soon  afterwards,-  however,  but  the  recently  introduced  Media 
collar  may  perhaps  be  the  sign  of  its  resurrection. 

The  cloaks  of  the  period  were  made  of  the  richest  raateritli 
of  every  kind  and  colour,  and  were  fastened  with  clasps  of  goU 
or  silver.  The  length  varied  from  waist  to  knees,  and  from 
that  to  trailing  the  ground.  They  were  most  curiously  wroogbt 
and  laced,  fringed  with  gold  and  silver  tassels  and  glass  boglet, 
and  the  lining  was  as  gorgeously  worked  as  the  outside.  Tb«j 
were  worn  with  or  without  sleeves  and  hoods.  In  '  Patient 
Grissell  *  we  have  '  my  silk  cloak  loaded  with  pearl,  and  the 
buttons  illustrious  and  resplendent  diamonds.*  In  Hen  Jooson'i 
'  The  Devil  is  an  Ass,'  VVittipol  bribes  Fitzdottrel  with  his  cloak, 
which  '  was  never  made,  sir,  for  three  score  pound :  the  pliuh, 
sir,  cost  three  pound  ten  shillings  a  yard  ;  and  then  the  Iwf 
and  velvet.'  The  apprentices  early  in  the  Queen's  reign  wore 
blue  cloaks  in  summer  and  blue  gowns  in  winter,  and  no  our 
was  allowed  to  have  his  gown  lower  than  the  calves  of  his  itp 
unless  he  was  over  sixty  years  of  age.  Their  doublets  were  *fi 
cloth,  canvas,  leather,  or  fustian.  Their  stockings  and  breechci 
were  of  cloth,  white,  blue  or  russet,  and  worn  as  if  made  of  » 
single  piece.  Their  shoes  were  of  plain  hide;  they  wore  plain 
ruffs  or  collars,  and  on  occasions  of  attending  their  master  or 
mistress  at  night  they  cwried  a  lanthorn,  and  were  armed  with 
a  long  club  fastened  round  the  neck,  and  often  a  knife  in  i 
sheath  attached  to  their  leathern  girdle. 

The  merchant  or  citizen  wore  richer  material :  his  cloak 
generally  russet,  with  kersie  breeches  and  stockings  williOT' 
ornament  or  '  guards.*  The  Aldermen  wore  satin  doublets  and 
furred  scarlet  gowns ;  the  lawyers  were  robed  in  loose  black 
gowns,  and  they  wore  a  close-fitting  cap. 

The  doublet  was  a  most  important  article  of  dress,  and  wai 
probably  so  called  from  being  thickly  padded  and  stuffed,  h 
was  a  close  tight-fitting  article,  and  was  worn  with  or  witliof' 
sleeves  or  collar.     It  was  made  of  a  great  variety  of  materifch 

and  was  '  slashed  aivA  j^g^t^J  i^^^wi,  wvd  bombasted,  and  oftp^ 
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worn  to  a  peak,  like  the  ladies'  stomachers  in  the  Italian  fashion, 
and  hence  called  *' peascod-hellied,'  and  so  stilf  that  the  wearer 
could  not  stooj>  anrl  barely  bend  the  bod}'.  1'hc  dandy  in 
'Father  Hubburd's  Tales'  wore  a  'doublet  of  a  strange  cut: 
the  collar  of  it  rose  up  so  high  and  sliarp  as  if  it  would  have 
cut  bis  throat  hy  daylight.'  It  had  small  wings,  which  were 
excrescences  on  the  shoulders.  In  Greene's  'James  IV./  there 
is  an  amusing  scene  (iv.  o)  between  Slipper  and  his  tailor,  shoe- 
m&ker,  and  cutler,  to  whom  he  gi%'cs  instructions.  His  doublet 
is  to  be  *  of  white  northern,  5ve  groats  the  yard,'  cut  *  like  the 
battlements  of  a  custard,  full  of  round  boles:  ed^e  me  the 
sleeves  with  Coventry  blue,  and  let  the  linings  be  of  tenjwnny 
lockram.*  In  '  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  '  (Art  iv.  sc.  4), 
Fastidious  Brisk,  in  describing  his  imaginary  duel,  tells  how 
his  adversary 

'  gmzod  ou  my  shonlder,  takes  mo  away  bix  purls  of  an  Italian  cnt- 
wurk  baud  1  wore,  cogt  »ie  three  pounds  iu  tbo  Exchange  .  . .  strikes 
off  A  skirt  of  a  thick-laced  satin  doublet  I  had,  lined  with  fonr 
ta&tM,  cuts  oil'  two  panes  embroidered  with  uoarl,  rotids  throu^'h 
the  drawingm-out  of  ti^ue.  euters  the  liuiug  and  skips  the  flueli  .  .  . 
not  having  loisuro  to  put  ofl'  my  silver  spurs,  one  of  the  rowels 
catch'd  hold  of  the  mfilo  of  my  hoot,  and,  being  Spanish  leather  aud 
BQbjoct  to  tear,  overthrows  mo,  rends  me  two  pair  of  silk  stnckings, 
...  a  peach  colour  and  lUiothtT,  and  strikes  luo  »omc  half  ineh  duop 
into  the  tiidc  of  thu  calf  ...  I  huviug  hound  up  my  wuuud  with  a 
J^eoe  of  my  wrought  shirt.' 

Tlie  ladles  wore  their  doublets  buttoned  up  the  breast,  with 
liigh puffs,  points  or  *  wings*  on  the  shoulders,  which  have  been 
imitated  in  recent  fashions.  The  sleeves  were  variously  worn, 
«ilhcr  tight  from  the  shtmlder-pufT  down,  or  in  several  distinct 
pufit,  laced  and  slashed  in  costly  colours.  Buttons  of  silk, 
ludr,  gold  and  silver  thread,  and  fine  crystal  were  used  in  orna- 
menting the  doublet,  and  became  fashionable  early  in  the 
Qaeen's  reign.  The  use  of  crystals  in  the  hatband  as  a  distin- 
goishing  mark  of  the  gentry  then  ceased.  A  whaling  expedition 
*a8  sent  out  to  Cape  iJretou  in  1593,  and  at  the  entrance  of 
St.  Lawrence's  Bay  a  collection  of  800  whale  lins  which  had 
"Ceo  left  there  was  found.  They  were  brought  home,  and  soon 
^terwards  we  5rst  hear  of  whalebone  being  used  in  articles  of 
'^'pss.  The  gowns  were  equally  magnificent  and  costly  for  both 
*exes,  and  were  made  of  velvet,  taffeta,  or  fine  cloth,  ten,  twenty, 
**'  forty  shillings  a  yjird.  They  were  richly  embroidered,  over- 
paid with  fine  lace  or  guarded  with  broad  strips  of  velvet  fringed 
*ixh  lace.  The  sleeves  were  variously  worn,  some  long,  cast 
I  ^tr  the  shoulders  and  tracing  the  ground,  or  short  and  divided 
L  2  B  2  and 
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nnU    tied    with    true-love    knots.     Strutt   quotes  the  following 
deacripcinn  from  an  inventory  of  Henry  VIIl.'s  wardrobe: — 

'  A  gnwne  witli  a  Equaro  cnpe  of  crun«on  vellat  and  crimson  sttteo, 
all  over  embi-audered  with  pirlefi  of  dumaake,  golde,  and  sUrer; 
having  a  richo  border  and  gaurde  of  critnBuu  vdlat,  embraaJend 
with  daninske,  goldo,  and  perles,  faced  with  crimson  Riitten,  also  aloTtf 
enihrauderc<l  with  the  same  daniaKke,  golde^  and  perles,  with  a  Uke 
border  cut  the  length  of  the  said  facoing;  being  upon  the  sleeves  of 
tlio  same  gowne  twciity-aix  diamonds  set  in  buttons  of  guide,  Iba 
same  gowne  is  lined  thronghout  ^^nth  crimson  satton.' 

Capes  were  also  worn  of  velvet,  silk,  or  taffeta,  and  ricblj 
fringed  with  lace,  gold,  or  silver  work.  The  kirtles  and  peili- 
coats  were  also  of  tine  and  costly  material  and  richly  fringed 
In  the  *  Taming  of  the  Shrew '  Pctruchio,  in  his  mad  humour, 
well  satirises  the  extravagant  cuts  given  io  this  garment: — 

*  Thy  gown  ?  why,  ay :  come,  tailor,  let  ns  see  't. 
O  morcy  !  .  .  .  what  maequing  stuff  is  hero? 
AVhat's  tliis?  a  sloovo?  *tis  like  a  domi-cannon: 
What,  u]t  and  down,  carved  like  an  apple  tart? 
Here's  Bnip  and  nip  and  cut  and  slisb  and  slosh, 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop : 
Why,  what  i'  the  devirs  name,  taller,  call'st  thou  this  ? ' 

The  stomacher  was  long  and  narrowing  to  a  point;  find? 
coloured  and  often  exquisitely  jewelled.  Tight  lacing  Via 
pinched  waists  were  the  consequence  of  special  attention  being 
given  to  so  striking  a  development  of  this  unsightly  stnictiif& 
Montaigne  says:  *I  have  scene  some  swallow  gravel),  asbcii 
coales,  dust,  tallow,  candles,  and  for  the  nonce  labour  and  wylt 
themselves  to  spoile  their  stomackc  to  get  a  pale-blcakc  mlour- 
To  become  slender  in  wast,  and  to  have  a  straight  spognolii^l 
body,  what  pinching,  what  girding,  what  cingling  will  th^ 
not  indure/  (Bk.  i,  ch.  xl.)  Men  were  also  given  to  thi* 
objectionable  fashion,  Raleigh  being  noted  for  the  slfDil" 
symmetry  of  his  waist.  Hall,  in  the  satire  already  quotcJj 
says : — 

'  But  when  1  looke,  and  cost  mine  eyes  below, 

Wliat  monster  meets  mine  eyes  in  humane  shoir  ? 

So  filouder  waist  with  such  an  Abbot's  loyno 

Did  never  sober  Nature  sure  conjoyne.' 

Girdles  of  great  richness  and  variety  were  also  worn,  fw*" 
which  were  suspended  \  enctian  steel  hand-mirrors,  fans,  chsraA 
and  a  missal  or  book  of  prayer.  The  dandy  wore  the  minor  »• 
an  ornament  in  iheU&l,  Vo  V(hvc\x  xeCerence  is  made  in  *  C}'Othi** 
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"Revels*  (li.  1).  Ladies  also  wore  thetn  on  their  breast  and  in 
their  fans,  and  many  passag^es  in  our  old  writers  show  how 
general  was  the  custom.  Stubbes  in  a  very  coarse  passage  has 
no  better  names  for  them  than  the 'devils  spectacles '  and  the 
f  devils  bellowes.* 

,     The    farthingale^  vardingale  or    fardingale,'    was,  with  the 
,exccption  of  the   ruff,  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  female 
(fashion    of    the   age.      It    was    introduced    from    France,    and 
enveloped  the  body  like  a  barrel,  being  a  series  of  hoops  or  cagc- 
khaped  construction  worn   under   the   petticoat.     It    gradually 
increased  in  size  until  in  KlizabcthU  reign,  like  the  trunk-hose 
of  the  men,  it  reached  the  extreme  limit  of  extravagance  and 
folly.       Women    who   could    not    afford    farthingales    provided 
themselves   with    rolls  which  they  wore  under  the  dress,  thus 
puffing  out  the  skirts  similar  to  the  fashions  of  our  own  time.f 
*l  was   a   lady,' says  Chloe   in  Jonson's  'Poetaster,'  'before  I 
debased  myself  from  my  hood  and  my  farthingale  to  these  rolls 
and    your     whale-bone    bodice.'     Falstaff    flatteringly    assures 
Mrs.  Ford  thus:  *The  firm  fixture  of  thy  foot  would   give  an 
excellent    motion    to   thy   gait    in    a    semi-circlcd   farthingale.' 
Latimer    denounces     them,    saying    that    'Mary    had    never    a 
vudingal,'  that  it  was  a  sign  of  pride  for  women  to  envelope 
themselves  in  these  *  round-abouts  ' ;  and  he  has  no  doubt  'but 
if  vardingals  had  been  used  in  that  time,  St.  Paul  would  have 
■pokcn  against    them   too,  as    be    spake   against    other    things 
wbicb  women  used  at  that  time,  to  shew  their  wantonness  and 
foolishness.*     Bulwer  tells  us  that  when  Sir  Peter  VVych  went 
M  Ambassador  to  the  Grand  Seignior  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
Ml  wife  was  invited  by  the  Sultana  to  visit  her.     She  and  her 
vsiting- women    went    attired  in    their     farthingales,    and    the 
Soltana  and  ladies  of  the  harem   were  astontsheil  at  what  they 
thooght    was    the    physical    deformity  of   the    Western    ladies. 
Catharine  of  Braganza  arrived  in  England  dressed   in    a   far* 
ihingale,  and  Sir  Roger  dc  Coverley  speaks  of  his  great  grand- 
mother as 'standing  in  a  drum,'     The  farthingale  disappeared 
io  Charles  II. 's  reign,  but  was  practically  revived  in  our  own 
lime    in    the    crinoline    or    hoop,    and,    later,    in    the    '  dress 
iaprorer.* 

Karly  in  Elizabeth's  reign  the  wearing  of  great  trousers  or 
'niok-hosen,  like  that  of  the  ladies'  farthingale,  was  carried  to  an 
absurd  extent.     From  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  downwards,  they 

•  Oil  Frcncli  fvrfu^'rfe.  wHuoardey  &o. 

t^We  ODOu  MW  a  \tuiy  deBoending  from  an  omnibus,  aoti  her  dress,  cstoliing  In 
^^tapa,  loosed  the  puffing,  aod  a  copy  of  the  *  Tiiuoe,'  neatly  arroagod  mn< 
',  fell  litnn  oador  tho  skirt. 
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had  been  worn  tight,  but  they  now  took  varioas  shapes,  sccfa  n 
French,  Gaily,  or  Venetian  bosen.  Stubbes  states  that  'ten 
pound,  twentio  pound,  fortie  pound,  yea,  a  hundreti  pound'  w« 
paid  for  a  pair  of  these  puffed  and  unsightly-looking  garments; 
so  wc  need  not  wonder  at  the  stern  Purit;in's  pious  ejacolaticKi, 

*  God  be  mercilul  unto  us!'  They  were  worn  down  to  ibe 
knee  or  below  it,  sometimes  with  several  tight  gatherings  « 
intcnnediate  puffs,  or  rolls  of  ornamented  stulJ'  or  cloth  of  gold 
or  silver  called  *canion».'  They  were  slashed,  guarded  with 
lace  edgings,  and  firmly  tied  with  silk  points.*  In  '  Pierce 
Penilcsse,'  Gredinesse  is  described  as  wearing  breeches  *  biim- 
basted  like  beer  barrels.*  Nash  in  *  Have  with  you  to  Sa6fn>n- 
Walden '  vehemently  satirises  Gabriel  Harvey's  letters,  saying 
that  the  *  unronscionable  vast  gorbcllied  volume  is  bigger 
bulkt  than  a  Dutch  hoy,  and  far  more  boystrous  and  cuml^ 
some  than  a  payre  of  Swissers  omnipotent  galeaze  breechd 
The  Dandy  in  *  Pather  Hubburd's  Tales 'wore  breeches  '  full 
as  deep  as  the  middle  of  winter,*  or  the  roadway  between 
London  and  Winchester.  But  in  *  Pride  and  Lowlines'  the 
tailor  had 

<  His  upper  ntockes  of  Bylken  grogcrtiDe, 

And  to  his  hippes  they  sftte  full  close  and  tiym. 
And  laced  very  costly  every  pane ; 
Their  lyniug  woe  of  flatten,  as  I  wyu.' 

The  upper  parts  finally  took  a  most  extravagant  shape,  awl 
they  were  stuffed  with  bombast  or  any  soft  material,  rags,  ot 
sawdust.  Downright  in  *  Every  Man  in  his  Humour*  (ii' 1) 
says  to  Kitely  :  *  Til  go  near  to  (ill  that  huge  tumbrel  slc»pof 
yours  with  somewhat,  an'  I  have  good  luck  ;  your  Garg&ntDi 
breech  cannot  carry  it  away  so.'  In  the  *Pe<Ugreeof  an  English 
Gallant'  wc  are  told  of  a  man  wearing  a  pair  of  breecbe* 
beyond  the  statutory  regulation  size  who  was  brought  up  uiii 
tried  for  the  offence.  In  defending  himself,  he  drew  from  hii 
slops  a  pair  uf  sheets,  two  table-cloths,  ten  napkins,  four  shiitii 
a  brush,  a  glass,  a  comb,  nightcap,  and  other  articles,  and  isidi 

*  Your  worship  may  understand,  that,  because  1  have  no  oit 
store-house,  these  pockets  do  serve  me  for  room  to  lay  up  mj 
goods ;  and  though  it  be  a  strait  and  narrow  prison,  it  is  big 
enough  for  them.'  Bulwer  gives  an  amusing  account  of  * 
gallant  whose  immense  trunk-hose  was  pierced  without  bis 
knowing  it  by  a  nail  of  a  chair  on  which  he  sat  ;  and  in  paying 
his  court  to  the  ladies  of  the  house,  the  bran  with  which  it  »>* 

*  The  tocB  or  aglets  CiL>guUt<>tt£.s)  uf  tbt^  pointa  were  sometiiix«  malt  Ifiu* 
sod  hmce  the  force  of  Grumio's  *  aglet  haby,'    ('  I'aming  of  the  Shrew,'  i  t) 
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affed  pouml  out  as  if  from  a  mill,  until  half  the  cargo  wa« 
laden  on  the  floor. 

Isaac  Disraeli  says  tbey  *  resembled  wool-sacks,  and  in  a  public 

tactc  they  were  obliged  to  raise  scafTolds  for  the  seats  of  these 

nderous  beaux.*    Strutt,  quoting  from  a  Harleian  MS.,  says : — 

'  Over  the  seats  of  the  Parliament  House,  in  the  forty-third  year  of 
Elizaboth,  were  to  be  seen  certain  holes  about  two  inchoB 
q,ttaro  in  tho  walls ;  m  which  formerly  woro  placed  posi«  to  uphold 

scaffold,  round  tho  in&idc  of  the  House,  for  those  to  sit  on  who  (in 
Mb  beginning  of  tho  reign)  used  tlie  wearing  of  great  breeches, 
lofibd  with  hair  like  wool-sacka,  which  fashion  in  her  eighth  year 
teing  left  off,  the  scaffolds  wore  taken  down  and  never  since  put  up.* 

Pbe  fashion,  however,  continued  into  the  next  rei^n,  and  the 
Well-known  picture  of  James  I.  and  attendant  liawking  repre- 
sents them  in  tnink-hosen  of  very  wide  dimensions.  In  a 
ballad  of  the  period  entitled  *  A  Lamentable  Complaint  of  the 
Foore  Cuntrye  Men  a^aynste  great  hose  for  the  loss  of  their 
csttelles  tales/  are  tbe  lines  : — 

'  For  now  of  late  m  lesser  things 

To  furnyshe  forthe  theare  pryde 
Wyth  woole,  witli  flaxe,  with  hair  also 

To  make  theare  brychea  wyde. 
What  hurt,  what  damage  dotne  ensue 

And  fall  npon  tbe  poore, 
For  want  of  wool  and  flaxe  of  late 

Whych  monstrous  hose  dcvoure.* 

French-hose,    gally-hose   or   gally-gascoynes,    and    Venetian 

%crc  the  names  usually  applietl  to  these  garments,  the  former 

developing    into    fantastic    dimensions,   the    latter   retaining    a 

Inore  modest  size.     The  netber-stocks  were  made  of  many  kinds 

[>f  material  besidescloth,  *  silke,  guernsey,  worsted,  crcwell,fyne 

ram  or  thread,*  and   of  such  'wanton  light  colours*   that  no 

soberi  chaste  Christian '  should  at  any  time  wear 'except  for 

lecessitie  sake*;  but, Judging  from  their  general  use,  the  sober, 

ihastc    Christian    found    the   necessity    constant.      They    were 

luriously  knit  with  open  seams  down  the  legs,  and  ornamented 

Vrith  gold   or  siUer  thread,   or  *  quirks   and   clocks  about    the 

ancles,'  like  the  fashions  of  our  own  time,  which  Mr.  Gilbert 

lefers  to  in  *  [olantbe  * :  <  Your  socks—the  black  silk  with  gold 

clocks.'     As  much  as  twenty  shillings  was  paid  for  these  hosen. 

i>tow  tells  us  that  in  the  second  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  her 

silk  woman,  Mistress  Montague,  presented  her  with  a  pair  of 

black  knitted  silk  st(x;kings  for  a  New  Year's  gift,  and  they 

pleased  her  so  welt  that  she  would  not  wear  any  more  cloth 
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liosen.  There  were  but  few  silk  shops  then  in  London,  and 
thoso  were  kept  bv  women.  The  coarser  materials  pre>-ailc<l  is 
earlier  reigns,  and  Andrew  Boorde,  in  his  '  Dyctary  of  Heltfa' 
(1542),  writes,  *  Use  lynnen  socks  or  l)'nncn  hosen  ncil  yout 
legges.'  Stow  further  tells  us  that  in  15il9  ^  was  devised  and 
perfected  the  art  of  knitting  or  weaving  Silkc  Stockings,  Waste* 
coates,  and  divers  other  thinges  by  Engines  or  Steele  Lomn, 
by  VVm.  Lee,  Master  of  Arts  of  Saint  Johns  CoUcdg,  Cam- 
bridg.'  Thirty  years  before,  one  William  Rider  introduced 
knitted  worsted  stockings  ;  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Stow  says, 
being  the  first  nobleman  who  wore  them.  In  Jonson's  *  Silent 
Woman'  (iii.  1),  Mrs.  Otter  allows  her  husband  yearly 'Jour 
pair  of  stockings,  one  silk,  three  worsted.* 

High  wooden-heeled  shoes  ov  chupines  were,  as  in  our  oiro 
day,  worn  by  ladies.  Cork  was  largely  used  in  the  manufactun 
of  shoes  and  slipj>ers.  They  were  worked  in  many  colours  tad 
embroidered  in  gold  and  silver.  In  Dckker's  *  Shoemaketi 
Holiday,'  Margery  says:  *  Let  me  have  a  pair  of  shoes  made, 
cork,  good  Roger,  wooden  heel  too,*  In  Greene's  '  Friar  Ba«m 
and  Friar  Bungay,*  we  have,  *  1  will  gather  up  all  your  oU 
pantoflles,  and  with  the  cork  make  you  a  pinnace  of  6ve- 
hundred  ton.'  Stubbes  feels  for  the  unfortunate  wearer  of 
elevated  heels,  when  'with  their  flipping  and  flapping  up  aod 
down  in  the  dirte  they  exaggerate  a  mountain  of  mire  and 
gather  a  hcapc  of  clay  and  baggage  together,  loding  the  wearer 
with  importable  burthen.'  Hamlet  takes  note  of  them  when  he 
says  to  the  youth  who  personates  the  Queen  in  the  play,  '  Voor 
ladyship  is  nearer  to  heaven  than  when  I  saw  you  last  by  the 
altitude  of  a  chopine.' 

Gosson,  in  his  '  Pleasant  Quippes  for  Upstart  Newfangled 
Gentlewomen,*  satirises  them  as  follows : — 


'  Theee  worsted  stookes  of  bravest  die, 

And  silken  garters  fting'd  with  gold ; 
Those  corked  bIioocs  to  henro  them  hie 
MakoB  them  to  trip  it  on  the  moldc' 
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len  wore  them  with  lops  '  wide  as  the  mouth  of  a  wallet/ vil 
fringes  hanging  rnund  the  ankles.     Gradually,  too,  buckles  C 
silver   or   gilt  copper,   according  to   rank,  came  into  use,  att^ 
roses  and  garters  of  great  variety,  beauty,  and  cost. 

Provence  roses,  or  rosettes  of  ribbon,  to  which  Hamlet  refer^ 
were  commonly  worn.  Randle  Holme,  in  the  'Academy  c^ 
Armory  *  (bk.  iii.  ch.  1),  says  that  '  pinked  or  raised  shooes  ha>r'^ 
the  over  leathers  grain  part  cut  into  Roses,  or  other  devices- 
Jn  Massinger's  *  City  Madam  '  we  have ; — 


'  ThcM  rosea  will  show  raro :  would  'twere  in  fashion 
That  the  gurtcr  might  bo  scon  too/     (i.  1.) 

These  roses,  as  may  be  seen  from  old  paintings,  were  often  of 
a  most  extravagant  size.  In  'The  Devil  is  an  Ass,'  Fitzdattre) 
sa^'s  that  those  worn  by  Pug  '  were  enough  to  hide  a  clovea 
foot.*     And  again,  in  the  same,  Satan  thus  apostrophises  : — 

*  Tisfiwe  gowns, 
CUrters  and  roses,  fuaracore  pound  a  pair, 
Embroider'd  BtookingB,  cut-work  smocks  and  shirts.' 

'But,'  as  Strutt  naively  remarks,  *  perhaps  as  the  Devil  is  the 
fiither  of  lies,  he  may  have  stretched  a  little  beyond  the  truth.' 

Gloves  of  leather,  *  chevcril  *  (kid),  silk,  and  worsted,  *  of  an 
excellent  perfume,' embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  were  worn, 
and  gallants  placed  them  in  tlieir  hats  as  a  favour  from  their 
mistresses.  Sbakspeare  makes  re])eated  reference  to  this  in 
'Henry  the  Fifth'  and  other  plays.  They  indulged  in  an 
excessive  passion  for  jewellery,  clogging  their  fingers  with 
rings  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  their  wrists  with 
bracelets.     Gosson,  in  his  'School  of  Abuse,'  complains  that, 

'if  our  gallantes  of  Euglaude  might  carry  no  uiuro  luikes  on  their 
chiynes  nor  ringes  on  their  fiugcrs  then  they  have  fought  fieldce, 
tlieir  nocks  shonld  not  beu  very  often  wreathed  in  goldo,  nor  their 
li&udus  embroidered  with  protious  stones.*     (Arbcr's  edition,  p.  48.) 

Shirts  bordered  with  lace  and  curiously  embroidered  were 
worn  by  the  nobility  and  gentry.  They  were  made  of '  Cam- 
bricke,  Holland,  Laivne,  or  els  of  the  finest  cloth  that  may  bee 
got.*  Stubbes  rails  at  the  wrought  work  expended  on  them; 
OQt  the  Puritans  satisfied  their  conscience  in  this  respect  by 
substituting  texts  of  Scripture  for  the  usual  embroidered  patterns, 
*o  which  custom  reference  is  made  in  '  The  Citye  Match ' : — 

*  Sir,  8ho*s  a  Puritan  at  her  needle  too  : 
She  works  religions  petticoats  ;  for  flowers 
She'll  make  church-historioB.     Her  needle  doth 
So  sanctify  my  casbionets  :  besides, 
Hy  smock  slcoTes  have  such  holy  embroideries 
And  are  so  Icamc^l,  that  I  fear  in  time 
All  my  apparell  will  be  quoted  by  some  pure  instruotor.' 

5^*travagant  prices  were  paid   for   these    embroidered   articles. 

^*  Hree  pounds  a  smock  is  the  price  mentioned  in  Marston's 

-^Castward   Hoc';  but  Stubbes   states  that   while  the  meanest 

'^icle  cost  but  a  crown  or  a  noble,  as  much  as  five  pounds  ami 

\rhicb  is  horrible  to  heare')  even  ten  pounds  were  sometimes 
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paid  for  indulgence  in  this  *  niccnes  in  apparcH/     In  Stow 
*  Annales'  wc  arc  toM   that  up  to  about  1570  it  was  customary 
at  baptism   tor  g-odt'ntbers  and  godmothers  *  to  g^iv«  christ^mng 
shirts,  with  little  bands  and  cuffs,  wrought  cither  with  silke  or 
blew  thread,  tho  best   of  them  for  chief  persons  wcore,  edged 
with  a  smalt  lace  of  black  silke  and  {^old,  the  highest  prices  of 
which  for  great  mens  children  were  seldome  above  a  noble,  and 
the  common  sort  two,  three,  or  fourc,  and  five  shillings  apiece.' 
Collars  of    various  kinds  were  worn    equally  extravagant  and 
eccentric.      In  the  comedy  of  *  George  a  Greene,    the   Pinner 
of  VVakefielil/  wc  find:  *  She  gave  me  a  shirt-collar  wrou^bt 
over    with  no  counterfeit  stuff  ...  it  was    better    than  goM. 
Right  Coventry  blue.'     The  dyes  and  woollen  manufactures  of 
Coventry    were  celebrated  early  jn  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
•as  true  as  Coventry  blue*  l>ecame  a  proverb.     In  one  of  thf 
Acts   of  Elizabeth,   it   was   forbidden   for   any   person  under  a 
knight  to  wear  pinched  shirts,  ur  pinched    partlets  *  of  lioeo 
cloth,  or   plain    shirts    garnished  with  silk   or  gold  or  silrer. 
Gradually,  however,  their  use  became  so  general  that  Stubbtf 
complains  of  ever)'  one  wearing  alike,  and  that  the  bands  sod 
rufls  of   their    fathers   were  made   of  *  grosser  cloth  and  buef 
stuffc  than  the  worst  of  our  shines  are  made  of  now-a-dayes.' 

Strict  sumptuary  laws  were  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  YIII, 
Mary,    and  Elizabeth,    regulating  the  wearing  of   fur   by  the 
nobility  and  gentry.     It  was  worn  as  a  general  omamentadoo 
of  dress  to  mark  the  distinction  of  ranks  and  professions.    U 
Mary's  reign,  the  woollen  manufacture  being  endangered  by  » 
too  general  use  of  foreign  furs,  the  home  industries  were  pro- 
tected and  a  restriction  placed  upon  the  importation    of  skiiu. 
The  wearing  of  sable  was  forbidden  to  all  persons  beneath  the 
rank  of  an  ear],  tbc  fur  of  black  genet  or  luserne  to  all  beloir 
the  rank  of  knight,  and  no  one  under  the  receipt  of  100  mark' 
a  year  was  allowed  to  wear  any  fur  *  whereof  the  like  growell^i 
not  within  the  queenes  dominions,  except  foynes,  gray  geoet-a 
calaber,    budge,  outlandish  hare,  or  fox.'     Sable  then  as  noi 
was  of  great  value,  and  was  considered  the  appropriate  adorn 
ment  of  a  grave  and  dignified  personage,  and  hence  the  force  o. 
the  passage  in  *  Hamlet'  (iv.  7): — 

'  For  youth  no  less  becomes 
The  light  nnd  careless  livery  that  it  wears 
Than  settled  age  his  sables  and  his  weeds. 
Importing  health  and  gravenese.' 

Rich  sable-trimmed  gowns  were  handed  down  as  heirloofl 


*  TUo  loosQ  collar  of  a  doablet 
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and  frequent  mention  is  made  of  such  bequests  in  the  *  Testa- 
tnenta  Vetusta  *  of  Sir  N.  Harris  Nicolas. 

Lawyers,  who  dressed  in  *  rust^  black,'  were  not  allowed  to 
wear  any  fur  or  skin  except  that  of  the  tox  and  lamb,  to  which 
regulation  Sbakspearc  refers  in  *  Measure  for  Measure '(iii.  2) : — 

B    *  'Twos  never  merry  world  since,  of  two  usuriee,  the  inerrieBt  was 
Bput  dowu,  and  the  worsor  allowed  by  order  of  law  a  furred  gown  to 
pUtoop  bini  warm ;  and  furred  with  fox  and  lamb-skius  too,  to  signify, 
that  oraft,  being  richer  than  inuocency,  stands  for  the  facing.' 

The  wearing  of  the  fur  of  the  ermine  was  chiefly  confined  to 
royalty,  and  its  spotless  purity  and  cleanliness  was  a  fitting 
emblem  of  the  honour  and  integrity  of  princes.  The  number 
of  powderings  or  spots— small  pieces  of  the  black  fur  of  other 
animals — permitted  to  be  worn  on  the  various  furs  were  also 
strictly  regulated  according  to  the  rank  or  position  of  the 
wearer.  A  gentleman's  wife,  she  being  a  gentlewoman  bom, 
was  allowed  one  powdering  on  her  fur  bonnet,  and  an  esquire's 
wife  two.  On  their  dresses,  a  knight's  wife  could  wear  seven 
spots,  a  baroness  thirteen,  a  viscountess  eighteen,  a  countess 
I      twenty-four,    and    for    ladies    above    that    rank    there   was    no 

•  limitation. 
This  extraordinary  phase  of  social  life,  of  which  the  portraits 
and  reproductions  in  '  Queen  Elizabeth '  aflbrd  numerous  ex- 
amples, resulted,  as  we  have  shown,  from  many  causes;  but 
amongst  them  must  not  be  forgotten  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
lieyond  the  means  for  employment,  and  the  mischievous  attempts 
to  restrain  the  development  of  trade.  When  money  was  hoarded 
owing  to  the  mistaken  economic  idea  that  the  wealth  of  a  nation 
depended  on  the  amount  of  gold  in  the  country,  there  was  no 
o{]^on  but  to  allow  it  to  accumulate  or  to  find  an  outlet  in  the 
fashionable  extravagance,  indulgence,  and  follies  of  the  age. 
To  express  how  great  that  was  we  can  only  say  with  Stubbes, 
thai, '  \Veare  I  never  so  expcrtc  an  Arithmetician,  or  Mathema- 
tician, 1  wcare  never  capable  of  the  halfe  of  them,  the  devill 
brocbeth  soe  many  new  fashions  every  day.* 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  The  Venetian  Painters  of  the  Renaissance.  With 
an  Index  to  their  Works.  By  Bernhard  Bcrenson.  London, 
1894. 

2.  The  Fhrentine  Painters  of  the  Renaissance.  With  an  Indei 
to  their  Works.     By  Bernhard  Berenson.     London,  1896. 

3.  Lorenzo  Lotto,  an  Essay  in  constrttctive  Art-Criticism.  By 
Bernhard  Berenson.     London,  1895. 

4.  Antonio  AlUt/ri  da  Corrcffz/io :  his  Life,  hit  Friendxt  nd 
his  Time.  By  Corrado  Ricci,  Director  of  the  Royal  Gil- 
Icry,  Parma,  From  the  Italian,  by  Florence  Simmonds. 
London,  1896. 

THE  charge  of  insularity  which  was  commonly  brougbl 
against  Englishmen  in  former  days  is  now  happily  1m 
frequently  made.  The  spread  of  general  culture  and  the  io- 
rre;uied  facilities  of  travel  have  alike  tended  to  dispel  tt» 
prejudices  which  too  long  blinded  our  eyes  to  the  claims  of 
foreig^u  scholars,  and  to  the  progress  made  by  men  of  othn 
nationalities  in  every  branch  of  learning.  Perhaps  even  more 
is  due  to  the  example  of  two  or  three  distinguishc<l  indtvidub 
whose  genial  temper  and  wide  sympathies  have  helped  to  break 
down  the  barriers  that  divide  us  from  our  neighbours  acrois  tiv 
seas.  Such,  for  instance,  was  Sir  Henry  Layard,  whose  ovn 
knowledge  of  Italian  painting  and  friendship  with  living  cod- 
noisseurs  were  productive  of  important  results  in  the  literature 
of  art.  Such,  above  all,  was  the  late  Lord  Leighton.  No 
man  was  ever  more  absolutely  free  from  insularity  than  this 
accomplished  master,  whose  personality  lent  lustre  to  his  hJgb 
office;  whose  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Italian,  of  French  »wl 
German  art,  was  displayed  in  the  admirable  discourses  wliicii 
he  delivered  to  tlie  Academy  students;  and  who  found  hlmseK 
as  much  at  home  among  the  most  intellectual  circles  of  Pari* 
and  Home,  as  with  the  gondoliers  of  Venice  and  the  cotUadao 
of  the  Apennines. 

And  yet,  when  all  this  has  been  said,  it  must  be  confeised 
that,  as  a  nation,  we  are  still  very  slow  to  recognise  the  achiere- 
ments  of  foreign  scholars  or  to  profit  by  their  discoveries.    Ho* 
else  can   we    account    for    the    singular  fact,  that  a  writer  ol 
Mr.  Pater's  distinction,  a  man  so  remarkable  for  bis  allainrocat* 
and  culture,  should  have  remained  a  stranger  to  the  writings  *>» 
Morelli  and  his  followers,  and  in  his  eloquent  essay  on  Rapha^^ 
should  have  absolutely  ignored  the  results  of  their  researcheft  - 
The  same  lamentable  blindness  or  apathy,  the  same  reluctanc^ 
to  correct  the  errors  of  past  generations,  is  evident  in  the  o6Bci** 
Catalogue  of  the  National  Gallery,    where   pictures   are  sti 
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ascribed  to  Sandro  Botticelli  and  Gioranni  Bellini,  to  Gior- 
^one  and  to  Raphael,  although  competent  authorities  have  long 
ago  rccognise<l  them  to  be  the  work  of  other  hands. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  the  more  gratifying  to  5nd 

liow  rapid  has  been  the  progress  latel^^  made  in  this  country-  by  the 

new  and  scientific  method  of  art-criticism.    The  name  of  Signor 

^orelli,  the  founder  of  the  new  sj^stem,  needs  no  introduction 

10  our  readers.     It  was  in  these  pngcs  that  the  important  results 

of  his  investigations  were  first  made  known  to  Knglishmen,  and 

that,    only  five   years  ago,  a  worthy  tribute  was    paid   to   the 

memory  of  the  great   patriot   and  critic  who  had  just  passed 

away.     But  some  account  of  the  work  which  his  followers  are 

doing  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  large  number  of  persons 

who  devote  their  attention  to  the  serious  study  of  art. 

The  new  science  is  still  young,  but  it  has  already  outlived  the 
first  stage  of  ridicule  and  opposition,  and  is   every  day  giving 
some  fresh  proof  of  its  vitality.     Morelli  is  generally  recognised 
as  the  Darwin  of  this  new  hranch  of  evolutionary  science,  and 
tbc  knowledge  of   his    writings    is    held  indispensable    to  the 
systematic  study  of  Italian  painting.     In  France  and  Germany, 
in  Italy,  and   even    in  America,  his  followers  are  engaged  in 
applying  his  methods  to  individual  masters,  and  are  working 
oot  bis  theories  in  a  variety  of  different  directions.     On  every 
side   old  mistakes  are  rectified  and  new  facts  collected,  and  a 
store   of  valuable  information  is  being  garnered  up  for  future 
Die.      An   excellent    English    translation    of    two    volumes   of 
Morelli's  works  has  been  published  by  Miss  Constance  Jocelyn 
Pfoulkes,  whose  own   knowledge   of    Italian   art  and  personal 
acquaintance   with  the   great  critic   fitted    her  in  an    especial 
manner  for  the  task.     The  warm  welcome  which  these  books 
have    received   lead   us    to   hope  that   they    may    be  soon    fol- 
lowed by  the  third  and  last  volume,  which  was  published  after 
Morclli*s  death   by  his  faithful  friend  Dr.  Frizzoni,  and  is  in 
xnanv  respects  the  most  important   of  the  series.     Meanwhile 
ttc   frequent   contributions   made   by   Dr.    Richter,    Mr.   Claud 
Phillips,  and  other  well-known  writers,  to  periodical  literature, 
liave  helped   to  correct   many   long-standing   errors,  and  have 
^loagbt  the  results  of  scientific  criticism  within   the  reach  of 
grneral    readers.       In  a  small    pamphlet    on    Italian    Pictures 
at  Hampton  Court,  written  by  itlary  Logan   and  published   by 
the  Kyrle  Society  at  the  modest  sum  of  twopence,  wc  have  not 
only  an  admirable  account  of  the  paintings  in  that  rich  collec- 
tion, but  a  concise  and  useful  summary  of  recent  conclusions  as 
to  the  authorship  of  many  disputed  pictures.     But  the  most 
Important  works  on  the  subject  which  have  appeared  during  the 

last 
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last  few  years,  are  three  books  from  tbe  pen  of  Mr.  Bernhanl 
Berenson,  the  ablest  and  certainly  the  most  daring  of  all  MorelU't 
followers.  In  spite  of  a  style  which  is  often  repellent  from  iti 
apparent  affectation,  the  acuteiiess  of  his  insight,  the  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  be  pursues  his  researches,  have  alrcadj 
placed  this  young  writer  in  the  foremost  rank  of  living  criticf, 
and  lead  us  to  anticipate  still  greater  results  in  the  future.  lo 
some  instances,  the  experience  of  riper  years  may  tend  to 
modify  his  opinions ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  we  ue 
inclined  to  think,  time  will  justify  the  truth  and  accuracy  of 
his  conclusions. 

The   6r5t  two  books  on    our  list  form  part   of  a   series  io 
which  Mr.  Berenson  proposes  to  ileal  successively  with  tbe  four 
great    schools    of   Italian    painting,    and,    in    his    own    wordi, 
'aims  at  prtrscnting  the  significant  facts  connected   with  cacb 
separate  school,   in  such  a  way  that  tbe   reader  may   be   able 
not  only  to  grasp  its  liistorical  development,  but  also  to  eojoy 
it  aesthetically  and   with  discrimination.*     Tbe   practical  value 
of  the  work  is  greatly  increased  by  the  list  of  the  paintingsof 
each  schrml  which  is  lo  be  found  at  the  end  of  each  Tolume, 
together  with  an  index  of  the   churches,  museums,  and  public 
or  private   galleries  where   they  are   to  be  seen  at  tbe  prcscot 
time.     The  autbor  himself  has  seen  and  attentively  exaininctl 
all  the  works  wbich  he  mentions;  and  while  his  catalogue  m»V^ 
no  claim   to   absolute   completeness,  it  is   certainly    far   mon 
thorough  and  trustworthy  than  any  other  in  existence.     Studeatt 
and  travellers  who  intend  to  visit  Italy  will  thus  find  themselvM 
provided  with  a  cheap  and  portable  guide  that  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  the  utmost  value,  and  with  tbe  help  of  which  they  will  be  in 
a  position   to  correct  the   mistakes  of  popular   handbooks  or 
official  catalogues.     They   will  learn  to  discriminate  between 
false  and  true  Giorgiones,  between  the  works  of  Botticelli  asJ 
those  of  bis   imitators.     They   will    recognise  the^varietiet  of 
style  that  mark  the  different  followers  of  Bellini,  and  will  be 
able  to  explain  the  reasons  we  have  fur  knowing  that  Rapbtel 
was  the  pupil  of  Timoteo  Viti,  and  that  Correggio  belongs  to 
tbe  school  of  Ferrara. 

In  its  first  treatise,  Mr.  Berenson  describes  Venetian  paintiug 
as  the  most  complete  expression  of  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
That  growing  delight  in  life,  with  its  love  of  beauty  and  joy, 
which  was  one  chief  element  of  the  new  spirit,  was  felt  more 
powerfully  in  Venice  than  anywhere  else  in  Italy.  For  many 
generations  the  Venetians  had  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  internal 
peace  than  any  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  conditions  of  their 
iiveSj  the  prosperity  and  spjcndour  of  their  outward  existenccj 
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all  helped  to  develope  the  passion  for  beautj.  And  this  new 
riew  of  the  world,  this  sense  that  mere  living'  was  a  larjje  part 
of  life,  found  its  fullest  and  clearest  utterance  in  the  glowing 
colours  of  Venetian  painting. 

The  Church  had  first  of  all  educated  her  children  to  under- 
stand art  as  a  language ;  hut  when  the  thoughts  of  men  became 
less  5xcd  on  the   unseen   and   more  occupied  with  this  present 
and  visible  world,  painting  began  to  express  these  purely  human 
aspirations.     The  State  became  the  patron  of  art,  and  men  like 
tbe  Bellini  and  Vivarini  were  employed  to  adorn  the  Ducal  Palace 
vith  representations  of  the  stately  pageants  which  satisfied  both 
the  Venetian's  pride  in  his  city  and  his  inborn  love  of  splendour 
»nd  gaiety.     The  Confraternities  or  Schools,  as  they  were  called, 
followed   the  example  of  the  State,  and   decorated   their  halls 
with  pictures  illustrating  the  lives  of  their  patrons,  St.  Ursula 
or  St.  George,  St,  Stephen  or  St.  Mark.     The  next  step  was  to 
paint  pictures  for  private  houses;  and  since   works  of  smaller 
dimensions  were  rccjuirctl  for  this  purpose,  the  demand  for  easel 
pictures  soon  became  general.      These  paintings  were  no  longer 
exclusively  religious  j  or  if  Madonnas  and  Saints  were  still  the 
artist's  theme,  they  were  treated  no  longer  with  sole  regard  to 
the  sacred  story,  but  for  the  sake  of  *  the  lovely  landscape,  for 
the  effects  of  light  and  colour,  and  for  the  sweetness  of  human 
relations.*      And    as    romantic    scenery    and    exquisite    views 
of  sea  and   shore  were  first  introduced  in  the  background  of 
altar-pieces,  so  the  portrait,  which   our   author  calls  *  the  most 
Wonderful  product  of  the  Renaissance  and  of  the  painter's  craft/ 
crept  in  under  the  mantle  of  the  patron  saint.     The  donor  was 
introduced  kneeling  at  the  Virgin's  feet,  the  warrior  was  seen 
adoring  the  Child-Christ,  with  his  page  at  his  side  holding  his 
horse's  bridle.      Venice  was  the  first  Italian  State  which  made  a 
point  of  preserving  the  portraits  of  her  rulers;  and  all  through 
the  sixteenth  century,  portraits  became  more  and  more  popular 
and  increased  in  number  year  by  year. 

If  Venetian  art  as  a  whole  is  the  fullest  expression  of  the 
B«B&issance,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Giorgione's  works 
we  see  its  highest  and  most  perfect  form.  The  follower  of 
BelUni  and  Carpaccio,  combining,  as  he  did,  the  refine<l  feeling 
*od  poetry  of  the  one,  and  the  brightness  and  human  feeling  of 
'he  other,  with  a  freedom  and  romance  that  were  all  his  own, 
"le  young  master  of  Castelfranco  worke<l  a  sudden  and  silent 
'•▼olation  in  the  realm  of  art. 

'Bttrred  with  the  enthnaiasme  of  his  own  generation,  as  people 
'no  had  lived  through  other  phases  of  feeling  could  not  bo,  Giorgiono 
P^ted  pictures  so  perfectly  in  touch  with  tho  riponod  spirit  of  tho 

IlenaiBsanoe, 
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Renaissance,  that  thoy  mot  with  the  sneccss  which  those  things  otilj 
find  that  at  the  samo  moment  wnko  ns  to  the  full  BenBd  of  a  QwJ 
.  and  satifify  it.  His  life  was  short,  and  very  few  of  his  worlu— noti 
ore  in  oU — hare  escaped  destruotion.  But  these  suffice  to  give  » 
glimpse  into  that  brief  momont  when  tlie  Kcoaissancc  fnnnd  iU 
most  gtiuulue  expression  in  pointing.  ...  It  would  bo  really  harJ  to 
say  mure  about  Gtorgiono  than  this,  that  liis  pictures  arc  tho  pafeot 
reflex  of  the  RenaiRsaoce  at  Or  height  His  workfi,  as  well  as  tkon 
of  his  contemporaries  and  followers,  still  continae  to  be  approcfitoi 
most  by  people  whose  attitude  and  sjpii'it  has  most  in  common  witk 
the  Renaissance,  or  by  those  who  lock  upon  Italian  art  not  nunlj 
as  art,  but  as  the  product  of  this  period.' 

In  perfection  of  form  and  beauty  of  line,  in  the  joyous  frcib- 
ncss  of  his  outlook  upon  the  world,  Giorginne  cime  nearer  to 
the  Greeks  than  any  artist  of  his  age,  but  with  this  sunny  ^lad- 
ness  there  is  in  all  his  creations  a  deep  feeling,  a  note  of  \ean- 
in^  which  the  Greeks  never  knew.     All  tbat  is  fairest  in  nature, 
all  that  is  brave  and  heroic  in  manhood  or  pure  and  tender  io 
woman,  finds  a  place  in  his  art.      He  loved  to  paint  the  sbKO 
of  polished  armour  and   the   sparkle  of  the  sunshine  in  clear 
pools  of  water,  the  gleam  that  rests  for  a  moment  on  the  grui 
and  is  gone ;  in  a  word,  whatever  heightens  our  enjoyment  of 
the  passing  hour,  and  makes  the  pulses  beat  with  a  quickeoeJ 
sense  of  life.     He  sets   the  myths  of  ancient  days — ApoUoin 
pursuit  of  Daphne,  or  Evander  showing  ^^neas  the  site  of  RomB 
— in  idyllic  landscapes,  and  takes  us  to  the  meadows  of  Arcsdyi 
where  shepherds  pipe  meludious  lays  in  cool  woodland  shsdes 
and  happy  lovers  meet  on  the  banks  of  running  waters.     VVbat- 
ever  bis  subject  may  be,  be  invests  it  with  the  same  charm  and 
treats  it  in  the  same  original  manner.     Even  where  be  coDforins 
to  some  traditional  type  of  composition,  we  are  conscious  of  tb( 
change  that  has  passed  over   the  painter's  dream.     The  iioUe 
and  pathetic  Christ  hearing  the  Cross  in  Casa  Loschi  at  V'icensii 
and  the  Madonna  who  reigns  enthroned  above  the  altar  of  bii 
native  city,  with  the   Eastern  carpet  at   her  feet  and  the  belt  of 
quivering  light  on  the  distant  sea,  make  us  realize  the  presence 
of  a  new  power  in  art.     By  their  side,  even  Gian  Bellini's 
types  have  a  stiff  and  archaic  air.     The  Sleeping  Venus  wLicb 
Morel]  i    discovered    in    the    Dresden    Gallery   has  never  brcQ 
equalled  in  purity  and  refinement,  while  the  music  of  the  paintcr'i 
soul    found    perfect    expression    in    the    beautiful   Shepherd  ctf 
Hampton    C<»urt,    the    only    genuine    work    by    Giorgione   in 
England,  which  Mr.  Hercnson  has  appropriately  chosen  as  ifc"? 
frontispiece  of  bis  book. 

The  demand  for  GVot^loucac^ue  subjects  that  sprung  up  slltt 
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the   painter  of  Castelfranco's  death,  is  the  best  proof  of  the 

complnlpneas  with  which  his  art  reflected  the  spirit  of  his  age. 

Arcadian   idylls  and    pastoral   concerts,   piping  shepherds  and 

sleeping  f^nddesscs,  l>ccaine  the  fashion.     There  was  hardly  an 

artist  in  Venice  who  did  not  try  to  imitate  his  landscapes  and 

portraits  and  catch  a  spark  of  that  which  his  contemporaries 

named  ilfuoco  Giorgioncsco.     Palma,  Bonifazio,  Paris  Bordonc, 

each  in  turn  fell  under  the  spell.      But  Titian  was  above  all  the 

$reat  continuator,  the  painter  on  whom  the  mantle  of  liIs  dead 

comrade  fell,  and  who  worked   on    the  same  lines  far  into  the 

middle  of  the  century.      We  need  only  recall  such  pictures  as 

the  T'hree  Ages  at  Uridgewater  House  ;  the  Aledea  and  Venus, 

formerly  known  as  Sacred  and   Profane  Love,  in  the  Borghese 

Gallery  ;  or  the  famous  Concert  of  the  Pitti,  which  long  passed 

as  the  work   of  Giorgionc   himself.      During  the  latter  half  of 

bis    long    life    Titian    changed   with    the    times.     He  felt  the 

influence  of  the  Spanish  rule,  became  a  courtier,  and  painted 

pictures  for  Charles  V.      But  the  change,  as  Mr.  Bcrenson  says, 

was  towards  a   firmer  and   more   intellectual  grasp  of  reality. 

The  works  of  the  great  master's  last  years  reveal  a  deepened 

insight  into  human  life  and  character,  together  with  a  marke«l 

advance    in    technical    power.       In    such    masterpieces    as  the 

Wisdom    in    the    Royal    Library    at    Venice,    or    the    Dudley 

Madonna,    now    the    property   of   M.   Ludwig    Mond,   painted 

when  Titian  was  over  ninety  years  old,  the  total  suppression  of 

outlines,  the  largeness  and  force  of  the  brushwork,  strike  us  as 

<'urioualy  modern  in  style^  and  are   compared    by  the  present 

writer  to  the  technique  of  the  best  FVench  masters  of  to-day. 

*Tbe  differcuco  between  the  old  Tlliau,  author  of  these  works,  and 

the  joung  Titian,  painter  of  the  "  Assumption  "  and  af  the  *'  BacchuB 

•ad  Ariadne,"  is  the  difference  between  the  ShakRpeare  of  the  "  Mid- 

s^unmer  Nighl'a  Dream"  and  the  Shakspeare  of  "The  Tempest." 

Titian  and  ^liakspearo  begin  and  end  bo  much  in  the  same  way  by  no 

fflfil*  accident.      Thoy  wore  both  products  of  the  RenaiRsance,  they 

ndflrwcnt  bimilar  changes,  and  each  was  the  highest  and  coioptctcst 

(SptenioD  of  his  own  age.    Thi»  is  not  the  place  to  elaborate  the  com- 

JUttOD,  hut  I  have  dwelt  so  long  ou  Titiou,  because,  historically 

wnridercd,  ho  is  the  ordy  painter  who  expressed  nearly  all  uf  the 

StatiBsanoe  that  could  find  exprcr^siou  in  paiuting.' 

The  same  broad  and  vifjorous  brushwork,  together  with  even 
S'Viter  skill  in  the  treatment  of  lif^^ht  and  shade,  marks  the 
colontl  forms  which  display  the  energy  of  Tintoretto's  genius 
and  the  irresistible  fascination  which  the  art  of  Michelangelo 
"*<»  for  this  Venetian  master.  It  is  the  poetry  of  atmosphere 
•b^t  thrills  in  the  Annunciation  of  San  Kocco,  and  that  gives 
~         ^84.— Ao.  368,  2  l  a  solemn 
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a  solemn  pathos  to  the  white-robed  Christ  before  the  judgmeot- 
seat  of  Pilate.  This  it  is  again  which  fills  the  crowded  Bguiea 
on  the  enormous  canvas  of  the  Crucifixion  with  life  and  meu)* 
ing:,  and  lends  the  scene  that  aniRzing;  effect  of  reality  which 
distinguishes  it  from  all  other  representations  of  the  subject. 

When  her  own  greatness  was  on  the  wane,  Venice,  like  Rome 
in  the  days  of  her  decline,  drew  to  herself  painters  from  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces,  where  art,  although  of  independent  gromb, 
became  absorbed  into  that  of  tbe  mother  State.  Such  were 
liassano,  who  enlivened  the  old  iJible  stories  with  episodes  of 
rural  life,  and  turned  Orpheus  into  a  farm-boy  fiddling  to  h«u 
and  chickens  in  tbe  yard;  and  Paolo  Caliari,  whose  huge  picturts 
reflect  the  Spanish  fashions  and  ceremonial  which  had  taken 
root  in  Venice,  side  by  side  with  the  simple  and  healthy  ferllDf 
of  his  Veronese  home.  Paolo's  chief  em]»loyers,  it  is  worth^ 
of  note,  were  the  monks,  and  the  way  in  which  they  appreciated 
bis  frank  and  joyous  worldliness  proves  how  deeply  the  aeculir 
spirit  of  the  times  had  penetrated  into  the  cloister.  All  of  tbeir 
last-named  artists,  Titian,  Tintorct,  Veronese,  and  Bassaov, 
lielped  to  educate  the  great  Spanish  master,  Velasquez;  and  ooc 
of  the  chief  points  of  interest  about  the  later  art  of  Venice,  oo 
which  our  author  lays  stress,  is  the  impulse  that  it  g>ve  to  tlv 
school,  which  in  its  turn  has  exercised  so  remarkable  iP 
influence  on  the  development  of  modern  French  painting. 

The  contrast  between  the  art  of  Venice  and  Florence  a 
well  brought  out  in  the  opening  section  of  Mr.  Berenson'i 
volume  on  *The  Florentine  Painters  of  the  Renaissance,'  Whil' 
the  great  Venetians,  Giovanni  UcUini,  Giorgione,  Titian,  an*' 
Tintoret,  were  exclusively  painters,  the  Florentine  masiertt 
Giotto,  Orcftgna,  Leonardo,  and  Michelangelo,  were  arcbitetU. 
poets,  sculptors,  even  men  of  science,  who  left  no  form  oi 
expression  untried,  and  attained  distinction  in  many  diflmoi 
branches  of  art.  *  Painting,  therefore,  offers  but  a  partial  so>l 
not  always  the  most  adequate  manifestation  of  their  porsonahU- 
We  feel  the  artist  is  greater  than  his  work,  and  the  man 
soars  above  the  artist.*  Again,  while  in  the  art  of  Veniff 
we  have  a  course  of  placid  and  gradual  development,  that  o( 
Florence  is  pre-eminently  an  art  formed  by  great  personalitio. 
who  grappled  successively  with  problems  of  the  highest  interest. 
First  among  these  great  personalities  comes  Giotto, — the  miin 
who,  in  the  words  of  Poliziano's  epitaph,  made  dead  paiDtin^ 
live  again,  and  art  become  one  with  nature.  Great  .is  be  vu 
alike  as  poet,  as  story-teller,  as  composer,  he  was  greater  still 
in  that  '  power  of  stimulating  our  consciousness  of  tactile  vsIda' 
which  Mr.  Berenson  calls  the  essential  thing  in  painting)  so*' 

which, 
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nrhich,  b_Y  some  strange  mental  process,  makes  us  take  greater 
pleasure  in  tbe  object  painted  than  in  the  thing  itself. 

*  We're  mulo  so  tliat  we  li>vo 
L         First  nbcn  we  see  them  painted,  things  we  have  passod 
I        Perh&jiB  a  hundred  times,  nor  cared  to  seo.* 

P  We  need  only  compare  Cimabue's  Madonna,  in  the  Academy 

of  Florence,  with  that  of  Giotto  hanging  on  the  same  wall,  in 

order  to  see  bow  wide  a  gulf  divides  the  two  masters,  and  how 

gr^t  was  the  advance  made  in  this  respect  by  the  painter  who, 

like    David    of   old,   was  taken    straight  from   the    shcepfolds. 

Whether  he  paints  actual  events,  such  as  the  life  and  death  of 

St.    Francis    in    Santa  Crocc,   or  symbolical    themes    like    the 

Vices  and  Virtues  at  Padua,  Giotto  realizes  the  significance  of 

his  subject  profoundly,  and  communicates  as  much  of  it  to  the 

spe<-tator  as  tbe  limitations  of  his  skill  will  allow.     Every  line 

ischarged  with  purpose :  the  scheme  of  colour,  the  types  selectetl, 

tbe  grouping  and  gestures  of  bis  figures  are  those  which  are  best 

fitted  to  convey  his  meaning.     Thus,  without  any  knowledge 

of  snatomy,  with  tbe  simplest  means  and  most  elementary  light 

snd  shade,  he   contrives  to  give  his  creations  that  wonderful 

scnae    of  movement   and    action    which    we    recognise    in    his 

pointings  of  the  Ascending  Christ,   or   of  the  Blessed  rising 

from  their  Tombs,  on  the  walls  of  the  Arena  Chapel. 

After  Giotto  there  was  a  pause.     'Art,*   wrote  his  scholar, 
Taddeu  Gaddi,  '  has  sunk  tu  a  low  ebb  since  the  death  of  Giotto.' 

tis  followers  could  only  copy  his  types  and  repeat  his  com- 
sitions,  and  for  the  next  hundred  years  there  arose  no  painter 
who  was  able  to  take  his  place.     Yet  considerable  progress  was 
^ade    by    individual    masters,    in    some   directions,  especially 
Mhrarda  the  end   of  the  period,   by  Fra  Angelico,  whom  Mr. 
^erenson   calls  tbe   typical  painter  of  the  transition  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  Kenaissance.     If  the  sources  of  his  feeling 
■ere  mediaeval,  his  power  of  expression   was  almost  modern, 
(mile   bis  Hower-like  grace   of  line  and   colour,  his   childlike 
simplicity  and  depth  of  feeling,  lend  indefinable  charm  to  the 
frescoes  which  he  painted  on  the  walls  of  his  own  convent  of 
St.  Mark.    The  dawn  of  tbe  fifteenth  century  brought  a  new 
Giotto  to  life  in  the  person  of  Masaccio— Hulking  Tom,  as 
Browning    translates    the    name— a    shy    and    silent    youth,    if 
Vasari's    description   is    to    be   trusted,  slovenly    in  dress  and 
ihstracted  in  manner,  who  only  cared  to  paint,  and  who,  after 
Wing    a    lonely    and    poverty-stricken   life,    died   young   and 

Eely  unknown.      But  in  those  few  years  Masaccio  gave 
art  a  new  impulse,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  all  its 
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future  greatness.  Those  wonderful  frescoes  in  the  Brancacci 
Chapel,  which  he  painted,  became  the  training-school  of  all  tbe 
^eat  Italian  masters,  and  are  still,  in  their  ruined  conditioji, 
the  wonder  of  the  world. 

During  the  next  generation,  tbe  current  of  Florentine  art  wai 
mainly  naturalistic.  A  naturalist  painter,  Mr.  Berenson  teUi 
us,  is  a  man  with  a  native  gift  for  science  who  has  taken  to  art, 
whose  purpose  is  research,  and  who  has  nothing  but  facts  tn 
communicate.  He  illustrates  this  definition  by  a  reference  to 
the  works  of  Uccello,  Pollaiuolo,  and  V'errocchio,  all  of  whom 
made  great  progress  in  the  representation  of  movement  and  of 
landscape ;  while  two  other  popular  and  industrious  arlisli. 
Ghirlandajo  and  Benozzo  Gozzoli — *a  Frii  Angelico,  who  hml 
forgotten  heaven  and  become  enamoured  of  earth  and  the  spring- 
time * — excelled  in  the  realm  of  penre  illustration,  but  seMon 
rose  above  mediocrity. 

The  chapter  on  Sandro  Botticelli  will  be  read  with  especi*! 
interest.  No  artist  of  the  Renaissance  has  appealed  to  thr 
present  generation  with  greater  force.  None  has  been  the  objcrt 
of  more  patient  and  attentive  study  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Germany.  The  intensity  of  his  feeling  and  the  mystic  note  of 
his  conceptions  first  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Ruskin  and  bu 
disciples.  Mr.  Pater,  following  in  their  steps,  analysed  the 
distinctive  qualities  of  Botticelli's  art  with  a  delicay  and  charm 
of  language  that  served  to  heighten  the  peculiar  fascinstioa 
which  his  work  possesses  for  certain  minds.  The  real  secret  d 
this  attraction,  according  to  Mr.  Herenson,  lies  in  his  uneqoslW 
power  of  representing  life  and  movement.  Whether  his  theme 
is  religious,  as  in  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Magni- 
ficat, or  political,  as  in  the  newly-discovered  Pallas  and  the 
Centaur,  in  which  we  have  an  allegory  of  the  triumph  of  the 
Medici  over  the  Pazzi  conspirators  ;  whether  he  paints  Venni 
rising  from  the  Sea,  or  the  angels  embracing  the  shepherds  at 
the  manger  of  Bethlehem,  this  vivid  sense  of  life  and  motion 
is  always  present.  We  see  it  in  floating  draperies  and  waving 
locks,  in  the  roses  that  flutter  and  the  waves  that  rise  snJ 
lall  at  the  feet  of  the  new-born  Wnus,  in  the  tossing  olirt- 
boughs  and  dangling  crowns  of  the  seraphs  who  dance  in 
exultant  rapture  above  the  pent-house  roof  as  they  chut 
their  Gloria  in  Sxceisis.  We  realize  how  in  all  Botticelli* 
works  these  undulating  lines  lend  themselves  to  the  painttri 
scheme  of  decoration,  and  help  to  make  him  *lhe  greatest  arti>^ 
of  lineal  design  that  Europe  has  ever  had.* 

The  extraordinary  popularity  which  Botticelli  enjoyed  io 
Fiorence  is  shown  by  v\ic  couivUcm  number  of  inferior  copif* 

taA 


Eind  replicas  of  his   pictures  still  in  existence,  and  the  task  of 

discriminating;  between  his  own  work  and  that  of  his  followers 

is  often  DO  easy  process.      Most  of  the  Madonnas  wbich  bear 

bis    name  in    the  Louvre,   at   Dresden,  at   Herlin,  and    in   the 

galleries    of   Home    and    Florence,   are  now    recognised   to    be 

the  work  of  bis  scholars;  and  of  the  eigbt  pictures  that  are 

ascribed   to  Botticelli  in  the  National  Gallery  Catalo|rue,  only 

three  are   accepted  as  genuine   by  the  best  critics.     These  are 

the  Mars  and  Venus,  the  Portrait  of  a  \uuth,  formerly  given  to 

MasacctOf  and  the  famous  Nativity,  painted  in   1500,  with  the 

mystic  inscription  relating  to  Savonarola's  martyrdom  and  the 

persecution  uf  bis  followers.     On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Berenson 

recognises  two  Adorations  of  the  Magi  (51)2   and  1033),  now 

attributed  to  Filippino  Lippi,  as  early  works  of  Botticelli.     He 

also  acknowledges  the   I'ortcz^a,  of  which    Mr.    Ruskin    once 

nrotc  an  eloquent  description,  but  which  has  been  rejected  by 

later  critics,  to    be  a    genuine  early   work  ;  while   the   Munich 

Pieta,  which  even   MorelU  describes  as   one  of  Sandro's  most 

dramatic  and    vigorous    pictures,    is    now  given   to   his  pupil, 

■USaellino  del  Garbo. 

M  All  that  Giotto  and  Masaccio,  that  Frii  Angelico  and  Fra 

Hiippo,  Pollaiuolo,  and   Verrocchio  had  accomplished  by  slow 

sail  painful  steps  was  gathered   up  in  the  art  of  Leonardo,  the 

OQc  artist  of  whom  it  may  be  said  with  perfect  truth,  *  Nothing 

that   he    touched  but  turned    into   a  thing    of  eternal   beauty.' 

A    man     of     his     universal     genius,     taking     delight     as     he 

<lid  in  sculpture,  in  music,  in   engineering,  and  in  scienti5c 

Jies,  naturally  painted  few  pictures  and  seldom  6nished   the 

Drk  which  he  began.     But  the  little  he  has  left  us  is  of  a  rare 

exquisite  cjunlity.      His  portrait  of  Mona  Lisa,  his  profile 

\  a  maiden,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Morelli,  and   is  now 

t  property  of  Madame  Minghetti,  and   his  wonderful  cartoon 

the  \'irgin   and  Child  and  St.  Anne  at  Burlington  House, 

ok   among    the    supreme    masterpieces    of  the    world.     The 

odard  of  human  attainment,  wc  feci,  has  been  for  ever  raised 

'  this  one  man's  work.      But  an  adequate  idea  of  Leonardo's 

"fteatness  is  only  to   be  gained  by  the  study  of  his  drawings, 

of  irhich    excellent    reproductions    arc    now    to    be   obtainetl, 

>ui(l  many  of  which  are  given  in  Dr.  Richtcr's  valuable  book  on 

^be  Literary  Works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  to  which    volume 

pi'.  Berenson  refers  his  readers. 

All  that  remains  of  Florentine  art  after  Botticelli  and 
'Uifoardo  is  summed  up  in  one  name,  that  of  Michelangelo. 
^oforlunately  the  inlluence  which  he  exercised  on  his  con- 
^uiporaries  was  of  a  distinctly  baneful  nature.     Artists  ot,  rcn.1 
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talent  and  charm,  such  as  Fra  Bartolomineo  and  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  sacrificed  both  the  spiritual  and  material  meaning  of 
their  art  in  the  mistaken  endeavour  to  imitate  their  gteai 
coLintryman's  colossal  forms  and  statuesque  effecls;  while 
Pontormo  and  Uronzino,  both  of  whom  painted  admirable 
portraits  and  had  a  fine  decorative  sense,  were  led  by  the 
same  blind  passion  to  waste  their  strength  on  the  productioo 
of  exaggerated  nudes,  de»*oid  alike  of  beauty  and  of  meaoiDg. 
Michelangelo,  then,  comes  before  us  as  the  last  of  his  race,  lh< 
artist  in  whose  genius  all  the  remaining  vitality  of  the  stock 
was  gathered  up,  and  in  whose  achievements  Florentiae  art 
found  its  logical  culmination. 

'  At  last  appeared  the  man  who  was  the  pupil  of  nobody,  the  bar 
of  everybody,  who  felt  profoundly  and  powerfully  what  to  his  pn- 
oureore  had  been  vaguo  instiiiut,  who  saw  and  exproseed  the  meamag 
of  it  all  .  .  .  Miclielaiigelo  had  a  Hcnsefor  the  materially  sigDiGcauttf 
great  as  Giotto's  or  Masacoio'e,  but  he  possessed  utcana  of  reoilerisg, 
iuherited  from  Dnnatollo,  Follaiuolo,  Yerrocchio,  and  Lcoaanlo. 
— incana  that  liail  been  undreamt  of  by  Giotto  or  oven  by  Masacfw. 
Add  to  this  that  ho  saw  clearly,  what  before  him  had  been  felt  oaly 
dimly,  that  there  was  no  other  such  InBtromcnc  for  ooaveyiQ|{ 
material  signillcaj^co  as  tbo  human  nude.' 

Mr.  Berenson  proceeds  to  show  that  draperies  are  a  hiadra&cv 
in  expressing  the  material  significance  of  the  human  body  ami 
the  actual  play  of  its  muscles,  and  to  express  his  conviclioD 
that  the  perfect  rendering  of  life  and  movement  is  only  to  be 
accomplished  by  means  ol  the  nude.  All  art  which  is  occupied 
with  the  human  form  must  find  its  chief  interest  in  the  nude, 
which  was  in  fact  the  most  absorbing  problem  of  Grefk 
sculpture.  And  in  modern  times  the  first  man  to  realize  thii 
identity  of  the  nude  with  great  figure  art  was  Michelangelo. 
'Before  him,  it  had  been  studied  for  scientific  purposes — assn 
aid  in  rendering  the  draped  figure.  He  saw  that  it  was  so 
end  in  itself  and  the  final  purpose  of  his  art.' 

To  this  keen  perception  and  purely  artistic  faculty  Micbei- 
angelo  joined  creative  powers,  such  as  few  painters  of  *ar 
time  or  race  have  possessed.  Never  has  a  more  glorious 
ideal  of  humanity  been  held  up  before  the  world  than  thst 
which  this  Florentine  artist  displayed  in  the  eves  of  bi* 
generation;  nowhere  else  do  we  find  more  perfect  tvpel  ol 
strength  and  manhood  than  in  the  genii  which  look  down  upoo 
us  from  the  vault  of  the  Sistine  Chajjel.  But  a  tragic  laic 
dogged  this  great  master's  steps  and  clouded  his  life  with  gloom 
and  failure.  His  days  were  spent  in  the  service  of  despotic 
and   capricious  \)OQUffs^  and  the   best  years   of  hiJ  Uf«  irei*^ 
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on  gi^Qcic  schemes,  nerer  destined  to  be  completed. 
n  strange  piece  of  ill-foriunc,  the  one  sobject  reqairiog 
ininelj  artistic  treatment  which  be  painted  in  the  prime  of 
and  the  falness  nf  his  powers,  the  cartoon  of  Soldiers 
(thing  before  the  Battle  uf  Pisa,  has  perished.  A  few 
^meots  of  copies  made  by  his  scholars  are  all  that  is  now 
ft  us  of  a  work  which  Beorennto  Cellini  pmnounced  to  be 
in  finer  than  the  frescoes  of  the  Sisiine.  The  fresco  of  the 
St  Judgment  and  that  of  the  Crncifixion  of  St,  Peter  in  the 
sppella  l^aoUna  were  sabjecu  little  sailed  to  his  genins  and 
executed  fortj  years  later,  when,  as  be  said  bimaelit  be 
(already  too  old  for  fresco-painting.  As  his  latest  biographer, 
Ekhn  Addington  Symonds,  remarks,  they  bear  unmistakable 
of  discoDlent  and  weariness,  of  the  scorn  and  biitemeM 
hlb  which  ihe  great  master  looked  upon  an  age  that  was  mo 
wortbr  of  bis  powers.  For  Michelangelo  ooclired  faxs 
generation,  and  found  himself  left  alone  of  all  the  giants  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  to  lament  the  degeneracy  of  his  race  and  the 
decadence  of  the  great  art  of  the  Renaissance,  The  moral  which 
Mr.  Berenson  draws  from  bis  stady  of  Florentine  painting  is 
fly  expressed  in  the  following  paragraph,  with  which  be 
■des  his  interesting  surrey  of  this  school : — 

*t*  dosiBg;  1«t  IS  note  what  reaaUi  eleariy  evsn  fnm  fins  Mef 
nfriy,  tint  althoo^  do  Tlonntaoe  nMwily  took  np 
a  fredtetmot'a  wMk,  aewthelaM  all,  tram  first  to 
bk  for  the  saine  caoae.  ThcM  is  no  o^mttUm  hi  I  ■mii 
•bd  Uadnbngalo.  Tlw  boat  caaigMS  of  the  firsts  «f  Ibn 
sod  at  aU  the  iatarfcnbig  great  Florentine  aztista  wera  pav- 
Mfentiy  deroted  to  the  tvudulm^  of  tactile  valnes,  or  of  nova- 
Bent,  or  of  butb.  Nov,  snripwrfal  gnfoUog  with  pntfaiena  of  £bbb 
mi  moTuaesi  are  at  the  botfam  of  all  the  hfg^  arts ;  and  T 
of  this  fact,  Florentine  paiwtim;^  de^ta  its  H^  UaUM,  ia, 
Qnek  acalpCiire,  Ihe  moct  aeriotH  figure  art  in  cxiMenoe.' 

te>  tenns  which  Mr.  Betmaoa  employs  and  the  Comi  in 
his  thcofies  are  expuwtd  may  oof  always  agree  vidi 
lens,  bat  it  is  impoesable  doc  to  be  impressed  by  the 
-..gu-aliiT  of  his  crittcsaaa  and  the  thoogfatfol  and  i 
Bstnre  of  his  remarks.  And  he  always  lenses  na  cnscr  lor  i 
iiiaraBntioa.  We  feel  how  many  points  there  are  vpna 
be  coold  enlighten  as,  if  be  c^mmc:,  and  can  ocsly  n^,esA 
llw  fiarm  of  these  liule  roliiMca  docs  noc  allow  him 
■pace  in  which  to  gire  a  moce  ooaplefe  miww  of  aoy  i 
aituL  A  life  of  Gsocto,  for  imtiumni,  §nm  T  * 
v«  conrineed,  inncs  with  cotAal  and  rendy  ■■ 
tzsc^  smI  wonid  bn  n  wmk  of 
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value.  Meanwhile,  we  arc  glad  to  think  that,  in  one  cate  at 
least,  Mr.  Bercnson  has  already  given  us  a  more  complete 
sample  of  his  powers.  His  book  on  the  Venetian  painteTf 
Lorenzo  Lotto,  is  the  fullest  and  most  elaborate  work  of  tbe 
kind  that  has  yet  been  attempted  hy  an^*  professor  of  the  neir 
criticism.  Morelli,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  was  the  fint 
to  dwell  on  the  high  merit  ol"  this  comparatively  unknown 
master ;  but,  as  in  tbe  case  of  Raphael  and  Corrcggio  and  miM 
more,  he  never  found  time  to  work  out  the  subject  fulljr. 
What  the  great  founder  was  unable  to  accomplish  in  his  Ulr- 
time  has  now  been  done  very  thoroughly  by  his  able  and  energetic 
follower. 

In  his  opening  chapter,  Mr.  Berenson  explains  at  length 
the  method  of  analj'sis  and  comparison  which  makes  it 
possible  to  reconstruct  the  artistic  personality  of  a  painter. 
The  careful  study  of  an  artist's  early  works  will  not  fail  to 
reveal  the  existence  of  certain  types  which  have  been  acquired 
from  his  first  teacher,  and  will  thus  enable  us  to  recognir 
the  model  upon  which  his  style  has  been  formed.  It  is, 
naturally  enough,  in  the  less  expressive  and  least  noticed  fea- 
tures, such  as  the  cars  and  the  hands,  as  well  as  in  such  details 
as  tbe  hair  and  draperies,  that  the  habits  of  execution  wbicb 
a  painter  has  derived  from  his  teacher  will  be  detected.  Ami 
these  consequently  will  supply  the  best  clue  to  an  artist's 
origin  and  to  the  history  of  his  education.  Side  b)' side  with 
these  peculiarities,  we  shall  note  certain  varieties  of  form,  oi 
colouring  and  expression,  in  which  the  artist's  personal  Md 
individual  character  reveals  itself.  And  in  the  course  of  hi* 
career,  we  shall  find  traces  of  the  presence  of  other  influence* 
which  have  helped  to  modify  these  origin.il  tendencies  and  In 
mould  his  style.  We  commend  this  clear  and  simple  explafli- 
lion  to  those  writers  who  still  think  it  necessary  to  sneer  at  tbe 
newconnoisseurship  and  to  deride  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
the  cult  of  the  big  toe  or  the  ear-toe-and-nail  lest.  It  is  onl}' 
necessary  to  recall  Morelli's  own  writings,  in  order  to  prove 
how    little    this    reference    to    minute    points    of   detail    n«™ 

Preclude  a  larger  and  more  lilieral  methwl  of  criticism.  I" 
ady  Eastlake's  oft-quoted  words,  the  best  connoisseur  in  the 
end  will  always  be  *  he  who  compares  on  the  largest  scale  am' 
with  the  narrowest  nicety.' 

Following  this  method,  Mr.  Berenson  gives  us  an  exfaausii^** 
criticism  of  the  art  and  character  of  the  interesting  Venetian 
master  who  forms  the  subject  of  his  volume.  First  of  all,  be 
refutes  tbe  statement  first  made  by  V'asari  and  accepted  byw' 
Jater  writers,  including  Morclli,  that  Lotto  was  the   pnpil  *>f 
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iovanni    BeJIint,  and   proves  conclosivelj    that   be   received 

his  early   training  in    the  rlral  school  of  the    Vivarini,       He 

investigates  the   whole  question  with   minute  care,   and  brings 

forward  much  evidence  in  support  of  his  contention.     He  points 

out  not  only  the  close  analogy  that  exists   between    the  types 

and   colouring  of  Lotto   and  Alvise  Vivarini,   but   the   evident 

connexion   there  is   between   Lotto's  style  and  that  of  Jacopu 

di    Barbari,  Honsignori,   Montagna,  and  Cima  da  Conegliami, 

ajl  of  whom  were  trained  in  the  same  atelier.      The  chapter  on 

Alvise  Vivarini   is  of  the  deepest   interest.      We  are  made  to 

realize  that  this  master  was  the  head  of  a  nourishing  and  inde- 

penrteat  school,  which  existed  in  Venice  side  by  side  with  that 

of  the  Bellini,  and  carried  on  the  older  and  more  austere  tra- 

ditiuns  of   Muranese  art.       In  the  charming  Madonna  of  the 

Rodentore,  long  ascribed  to  (iian  Bellini,  in  the  fine  portraits  of 

the  Louvre,  the  Layard  and  Salting  collections,  above  all  in  the 

l>eautiful  full-length  figure  of  S.  Giustina  at  Milan,  which  Mr. 

]3erensun  calls  Alvise's  artistic  autobiography,  we  see  at  once  the 

merits  and  defects  of  this  master's   art.     The  same  habits  of 

execution,  the  same  types  and  ideals,  meet  us  in  the  works  of 

X^tto,  and  are  as  evident  in  the  pictures  which  he  painted  in 

bis  old  age  as  in  those  of  his  early  youth.     To  the  last,  we  find 

xXic  same  oval  faces,  the  same  movement  of  the  bands,  and  the 

same  decorative  use  of  fruits  and  tlowers,  of  corals  and  Eastern 

draperies,  that  was  common  to  the  Murano  school. 

Unlike  most  of    the    great    Venetian   ma&iers.   Lotto   was   a 
nttive  of  Venice  itself  and  was  born  there  in  1480.     But  from 
his  early  youth  he  was  a  wanderer,  and  comparatively  few  years 
of  his  life  were  spent  at  home.     His  first   altar-pieces  were 
painted  in  the  district  of  Treviso  and  in  the  March  of  Ancona, 
"^hicb    remained    one    of    the    chief   spheres    of    his   activity 
throughout  his  career.      From  150S  to  1512  he  was  in  Rome, 
J^nd  received  a  hundred  ducats  for  frescoes  in  the  upper  story 
'^f   the   Vatican,  at    the   time  that   Raphael   was    painting  the 
Stanze.     Traces  of  the  great  Urbinate's  influence  ap[iear  in  a 
Tranjfiguration  which   he  painted  at  Recanati,  in  a  Pieta  of 
1^12  at  Jesi,   whilst  a    St.  George   which  Mr,  Berenson  dis- 
covered at  Credaro,  a  village  near  Bergamo,  is  an  evident  re- 
"*ini»cencc   of  the  celestial   rider  in    the  Stanza  di   Eliodoro. 
^be  influence  of  Palma,  whom  Lotto  probably  met  at  Bergamo, 
*'*coines  apparent   in  the  works  which  he  painted  during  the 
twelve  years  which   he  spent  in  that  city.     This  was  the  most 
plYHperuus  and  fruitful    period  of   the  artist's    life,   when   his 
Seoius   began    to    assume     a    more    individual    character,    and 
liiotiomed  in  a  great  variety  of  different  forms. 

*His 
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'  His  pictures  of  thia  time,  particnlarly  those  still  preserved  at 
Bergamo,  have  au  exuberance,  a  buoyancy,  and  a  rush  of  life  wliicb 
find  utterance  in  quick  moycmcDts,  in  an  impaticnco  of  arclii tectonic 
rcBtiftint,  in  bold  foicshorttaings,  and  in  bnlliant,  joyouB  ooloorisg. 
...  In  theso  ycarft  Lotto  folt  tbat  imineuso  Joy  in  lifo,  tbat  exultation 
of  man  realizing  tho  boauty  of  the  world  and  the  extent  of  bis  own 
capacities,  which  found  perfect  expression  in  Titian's  Aswnta  and 
Correggio's  rarina  Assumptifm,' 

Lotto's  great  altar-piece  at  S.  liartolarnmco  of  Bergamo  fau 
indeed  been   repeatedly  compared    to  Corrcggio*«  Madonna  oi 
St.  Francis  at  Dresden,  and  both  the  figure  of  Sl  John  and  the 
j/utti   who  hover  about    the   Virgin's   throne    and    spread  the 
Turkey  carpet  at  her  feet  recall  Allegri's  youthful  masterpiece. 
But  while  the  sensitive  and  emotional  side  of  Lotto's  nature 
shows  a  certain  affinity  with  that  of  Correggio,  bis  mind  wa5  is 
reality  of  a  lar  more  profound  and  reflective  order.     The  tiro 
essential    elements   of   his    character    were  a  deep   Interest  'in 
spiritual    things,    and    a    quick  sympathy  with    the  joys  and 
sorrows,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his   fellow-creatures.       While 
Correggio  is  never  known  to  have  painted  a  portrait,  Lottos 
fame   rests   in   a  great    measure    on   bis  achievements    in  thii 
direction.       Here   be  reveals  the  'psychological    bent*  of  hi» 
genius,  and,  in  his  biographer's  opinion,  gives  us  '  a  finer  inter- 
pretation of  individual  character  than  any  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries.'    Many  of  his  best  portraits  belong  to  his  Berf^masqo^ 
period.      Among  others  we  may   recall   the   Bridal    Couple  at 
Madrid,  a  portrait  of  Messer  Marsilio  et  ia  sposa  sua,  which  be 
painted  in  15:i3,  for  one  of  his  wealthy  patrons,  Zanin  CasoW 
of  Bergamo.     The  bridegroom,  a  dull,  stolid-looking  youth,  i» 
in   the  act  of  placing  a   ring  on  the  finger  of  his  handsooit 
bride;    white    Cupid,   flying  up    behind,  with    a  miacbievoO* 
glance  at  the  husband,  lays  a  laurel-wreathed  yoke  upon  thex*" 
necks.     The  humour  of  the  situation  is  evident,  and  no  douk?^ 
is  left  in   the  mind  as  to  which  of  the  newly-wedded  pair  wll " 
have    the    upper    hand.       The    same    subtle   touch    marks   tl> 
Family  (jroup  at  the  National   Gallery.      Here,  instead  of 
mere  collection  of  portraits,  we  have  a  family  story,  in  whic 
characters  are  as  vividly  realized  and  situations  are  as  compl: 
cated  as  in  the  modern  novel.      But  all  Lotto's  portraits  are  C 
the  same  unconventional  and  individual  type,      *  They  all  ha*' 
the  interest  of  personal  confessions.'      Whether   he  paints   lb 
noble  Venetian,  Andrea  Odoni,  in  his  fur-trimmed  robe,  hotdin 
his  precious  Greek  statuette  in  bis  hand  and  surrounded  by  tli 
marbles  that  he  has  collected,  or  the  dark-eyed  beauty  standio 
bf    the  empty    cradle  with  the    untold    tragedy  in    her   eyes 
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whether  bis  sitter  is  some  ^roang  architect  with  a  keen,  iatel- 
lectaal  countenance,  or  venerable  dignitary  wttli  refined,  features 
and  smooth-shaven  face,  he  lays  bare  the  secrets  of  their  heart 
and  shows  us  the  whole  nf  their  inner  life.  Even  where  the 
subject  fails  to  inspire  him  with  interest,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
old  man  of  the  Brera  with  the  cold  stony  eyes  and  wrinkled  brow, 
his  kindly  sympathy  seems  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  faults  and 
ugliness  of  the  sitter  and  to  bring  out  the  best  side  uf  his  cha> 
racter.  One  or  two  of  his  later  portraits  have  a  pathetic  signi- 
ficance which  is  almost  overwhelming.  There  is  the  Borghese 
nobleman  with  the  look  nf  inexpressible  sadness  on  his  face,  as 
be  stands  at  the  open  window  on  a  bright  summer  evening, 
laying  one  hand  on  his  heart  and  the  other  on  a  small  skull 
wreathed  in  Ihiwcrs,  which  tells  of  the  terrible  grief  that  has 
turned  life's  fairest  hopes  to  dust  and  ashes.  And  there  is  that 
still  sadder  portrait  in  the  Doria  Palace,  of  the  sick  man 
whose  brow  is  contracted  with  pain,  and  who  presses  his  hand 
to  his  heart  and  seems  to  struggle  for  breath,  while,  in  the 
background,  a  winged  genius  holds  up  the  scales  where  life 
and  death  are  trembling  in  the  balance. 

But  this  sympathetic   treatment    is    not  confined  to   Lotto's 

portraits.      His  religious  pictures  reveal  the  same  deep  feeling 

and     penetrating    insight,    the   same    kindly    sympathy    with 

humanity.       In    his    frescoes  of   the  story   of  St.    Barbara,  at 

Treacorre,  near  Bergamo,  and  in  his  great  Crucifixion  of  1531, 

at  Monte  San  Giusto,  in  the  Marches,  he  makes  us  realize  the 

different  effect  which  the  event  that  is  taking  place  produces  on 

the  separate  bystanders.      Each  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  in  the 

market-place,  or  of  the  peasants  at  work  in  the  harvest-field, 

where  St.    Barbara  comes  to  bless  the  humble  toilers,  each  of 

the  twenty-three  figures  who  stand   at   the  foot  of  the  cross,  is 

represented  as  a  distinct  individual,  who  regards  the  scene  with 

a  different  degree  of  sympathy  or  unconcern.     As  the  painter 

advancetl   in  years,   the  study   of  character  still   remained   his 

chief  interest,  and  his  feeling  for  others  only  deepened.     Mr. 

Serenson  considers  the  period  between  1529  and  1540  to  be 

that  of  Lotto's  full  maturity,  and  describes  the  pictures  painted 

«t  this  time,  when   he  was  upwards  of  fifty,  as  his  finest  and 

tnost  characteristic  works. 

*  It  was  in  these  years  that  the  man  at  last  attained  the  full  con- 
scionsnees  of  his  own  power  an  a  tkiuker,  poetical  interpreter,  and 
creator.  In  no  works  of  Lotto's  previous  years  do  wo  find,  as  in  the 
picture  now  before  ur,  sacred  Buhjocts  fio  profoundly  interpreted,  and 
■with  BO  diHtinct  a  touch  of  tho  snblimo,  or  portraits  which  betray  bo 
Iteea  an  ixttcrust  in  the  humau  being,  ao  anolysia  so  Boarohin^^  and  b. 
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diagnosis  so  complete,  combined  with  the  ideal  pliygiciaifs  sympoUijr, 
and  with  the  ideal  pricsL's  tenderncBS.' 

Among  the  pictures  of  this  period  are  the  ruined  altar-piece 
of  the  Carmine  at  Venice ;  the  Woman  taken  in  Adullcrv  of 
the  Louvre,  which  bears  a  marked  affinity  to  contemporarr 
works  bj  Titian,  whose  influence  was  strongly  felt  by  Lotto  at 
this  moment  of  his  career ;  and  the  Crucifixion  at  Monte  Sso 
Giusto,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  which  our 
author  describes  as  the  grandest  and  most  dramatic  of  all 
his  works.  Towards  the  close  of  this  period  (1539)  Lotto 
also  painted  the  altar-piece  at  Cingoli,  a  remote  mountua 
village  in  the  Marches,  which  was  supposed  by  former 
historians  to  have  perished,  but  which  Mr.  Hcrenson  found  still 
in  existence.  The  Madonna,  seated  in  a  rose-^rden  and 
wearing  J-otto's  favourite  robe  of  blue,  bends  forward  to  preseot 
a  pearl  rosary  to  St.  Dominic,  while  jitttti  scatter  showers  of 
rose-leaves  over  the  kneeling  saint,  and  on  the  boughs  of  the 
rose-tree  growing  up  the  garden  wall  hang  fifteen  medallions, 
representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  and  bis  Mother. 
Each  one  is  an  interesting  picture  by  itself,  treated  with  alt  the 
skill  to  which  the  painter  bad  attained  in  bis  riper  years,  and 
marked  with  a  spiritual  insight  and  power  thut  have  been 
seldom  e<^ualled.  Lotto*8  profound  interpretation  of  Bible 
history,  and  the  way  in  which  he  drew  his  inspiration  directly 
from  the  Scriptures,  lead  his  biographer  to  conjecture  that  he 
may  have  had  intimate  relations  with  some  of  the  Heformers, 
such  as  Contarini  and  Sadoleto,  who  Irequented  Venice  in  those 
days.  The  supposition  is  borne  out  by  an  entry  in  Lotto^s 
account  book,  an  interesting  document  which  has  been  lately 
discovered  in  the  archives  of  Loreto,  from  which  we  learn  that 
in  October  1540  he  painted  the  portraits  of  Martin  Luther 
and  his  wife  for  his  own  nephew,  Mario,  with  whom  he  was 
then  living. 

The  few  records  that  we  have  of  Lotto's  life  all  bear  out  the 
impression  that  we  receive  from  bis  works,  and  bear  witness  to 
bis  gentle  and  serious  nature.  A  lonely  man  from  his  youth, 
with  no  settled  home  or  rinse  family  ties,  he  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  Venice  with  the  Dominicans  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo. 
In  l,'i42  be  finished  his  noble  altar-piece  of  the  Glory  of  S. 
Antonino  of  Florence,  for  their  church,  and  reduced  the  price?^ 
from  lii5  to  00  ducats,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  buried  . 
by  the  Dominicans  in  the  habit  of  their  order.  Towards  tb 
end  of  that  year,  he  went  to  live  in  the  house  of  a  friend 
Treviso,  seeing,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  'that  I  was  advanced  i 
years,  without  loving  ca.ie  of  any  sort  and  of  an  anxious  mind. 
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at  the  experiment  proved  unfortunate;  and,  after  three  ^'ears, 

he  tells  us,  'for  divers  reasons,  but  chiefly  heeause  I  did  not 

earn  enough  by  my  art  for  my  own  support,  I  found  it  necessary 

to  get  up  and   f^o  away  from  Treviso.*     It  seems  strange  that 

a     painter    of    Lotto's    reputation,    intimate    with    Titian    and 

Sansovino,  and   highly  esteemed    by  the  former,  should  have 

been   unable  to  earn  a  living  at  Treviso,  where  he   had    long 

been   well    known.     But    all    his    life    he  was  a  generous  and 

improvident    man,  working    hard    and    receiving  considerable 

sums,  but  setting  little  store  by  his  gains  and  taking  no  thought 

for  the  morrow.     Many  enirirs  in  liis  ai^count  book  bear  witness 

to  his  liberality  and  kindly  thought  of  others.      For  instance,  at 

one  page  we  read  that  he  painted  a  large  picture  for  the  young 

widow  of  an  artist  who  had  lately  died,  on  condition  that  *she 

should  marry  again  quickly,  so  as  to  avoid  being  talked  about.' 

Another  entry  records  the  dismissal  of  an   apprentice  named 

Ercole,  whom  he  had  kept  for  a  year  or  more,  '  until  he  became 

a  cross  too  burdensome,'  and  so  he  is  compelled  to  send  him 

*ivay  'in  all  friendliness,'  but  with  the  firm  resolve  never  again 

'o  take  an  apprentice. 

In  1546,  after  his  return  from  Treviso,  he  made  a  will, 
^^cjucalhing  all  his  goods  to  the  Hospital  of  SS.  Giovanni  e 
F*a.oIo,  where  he  had  once  more  taken  up  his  abode,  and  leaving 
'l»c  cartoons  of  Old  Testament  5ui)ject5,  which  he  had  designed 
'^V'enty  years  before,  for  the  intarsias  of  the  choir-stalls  of  S, 
^'laria  Maggiore  at  Bergamo,  'as  a  dower  for  two  girls,  of  quiet 
^a-ture,  healthy  in  mind  ami  body,  and  likely  to  make  thrifty 
" c>usekeepers,*  on  their  marriage  to  'two  well-recommended 
>"*>ung  men,  setting  out  in  the  art  of  painting,  who  would  be 
^ilcely  to  appreciate  the  cartoons  and  turn  them  to  good 
'"*■<:? count.*  A  letter  which  Pietro  Arelino  addressed  to  Lorenzo 
*— otto  in  154b,  gives  us  another  glimpse  of  the  artist's 
l>ersonality,  and  is  of  especial  interest  as  showing  the  high 
**r>iaion  which  Titian  had  of  his  judgment  and  the  intimate 
^^Tms  on  which  the  two  masters  had  lived  during  the  last 
f  e  w  years. 

*0  Lotto,  good  as  gooduess  and  virtuous  oa  virtue  itself,  Titiui 

^twm  imperial  Acgshurg,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  all  the  favour  and 

^lory  of  the  world,  greets  auJ  embraces  you  t     In  a  letter  which  I 

I  Veodvod  from  him  two  days  ago,  ho  says  that  it  would  double  th(> 

^leisare  that  ho  takes  iit  the  Emperor's  satisfactioa  with  tho  pictures 

**«  is  now  paintiug,  if  he  had  your  eye  and  your  judgment  to  approve 

^Um.     And  indeed,  the  painter  is  not  mistaken,  for  your  judgment 

^•sbeen  forme<l  by  age,  by  natura  aud  by  art,  with  tho  pmmpting  of 

*-tat  honest  kiudlioess  which  pronounces  upon  the  votka  q1  ^iVV^ic* 
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exactly  ft8  if  thoy  were  your  own ;  bo  that  the  painter  may  say  iliit 
in  placing  before  you  his  pictores  and  portraits,  ho  ib  showing  then 
to  himself,  and  asking  his  own  opinion.  Envy  is  not  in  your  breast 
Kather  do  you  delight  to  Bee  in  other  artists  certain  q^ualities  whidi 
yon  do  not  find  in  your  own  brush,  although  it  performs  thoao 
^miracles  which  aro  not  caHy  to  many  who  feel  very  proud  of  their 
technical  ekiU.  But  holding  the  second  place  in  the  art  of  paintio^ 
is  nothing  compared  to  holding  tho  first  place  in  the  duties  of 
religion,  for  Heaven  will  reward  you  with  a  glory  beyond  tho  pratsc 
of  this  world/ 

A  year  later,  Lotto  left  Venice  for  Ancona,  and,  after  three 
years  of  active  work  in  the  Marches,  settled  at  Loreto,  attracted 
by  the  fame  of  that  renowned   sanctuary.     On  Sept,  8,  15M, 
he    dedicated     himself    and     all     his     worldly     goods     to    the 
Blessed  Virgin,  '  being  tired  of  wandering,  and  wishing  to  cod 
his  (lays  in  that  holy  place/     All  he  asked  in  return  was  to  be 
given  rooms  and  a  servant  of  his  own,  to  be  treated  with  i^c 
same  consideration  as  a  Canon  and  prayed  for  as  a  benefactor, 
and  to  have  one  6orJn  a  month  to  spend  as  be  pleased.     Here 
he  spent  the  last  four  ^enrs  of  his  life,  growing  slowly  feebler, 
and  *  having,'  he  tells  us,  'almost  entirely  lost  his  voice,*  but 
still  painting  until  his  death  in  1550.     Among  his  Inst  worU 
were   a   Sacrifice    of  Melchi«edec  and    a   Presentation   in  ihc 
Temple,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Palazzo  Apostoliooa* 
Loreto,  and  are  described    by  Mr.  Bcrcnson  as  almost  mono- 
chrome  in   tone  and    curiously  modern  in   technvpie.     To  ib*^ 
lost  Lotto  retained  his  remarkable   power  of  expression;  »n^-* 
the  aged  Simeon,  lifting  his  worn  and  wrinkled  face  to  heave  *^ 
as   he  utters  his  Nunc  Dimittisy  is  a  touching  t}pe  of  the  ol^^ 
painter  who  had  come  to  die  in  the  Santa  Casa.      Air.  Beren8i>^^ 
concludes  his  rcScctinns  with  the  following  words  : — 

*  Lorenzo  Lotto  was,  then,  a  psychological  painter  in  an  age  whic^^ 
ended  by  esteeming  little  but  force  and  display,  a  personal  painter  a"^  '^^^^ 
a  time  when  ]>er8ouality  was  fast  getting  to  bo  of  leas  accuuut  tha^^^ 
conformity,  ovangelieal  at  heart  in  a  country  ui)on  which  a  rigid  va^^^ 
Boulloss  Cotholicism  waR  daily  strengthening  its  hold.  .  .  .  But  fo^*-^ 
us  Lotto's  value  is  of  a  difiercnt  sort.  His  spirit  is  more  like  on^ 
own  than  is,  j»erha]>B,  that  of  any  other  Italian  painter,  and  it  has  all 
tho  appeal  and  fascination  of  a  kindred  sotd  in  another  age.* 

The  new  Life  of  Correggio,  which  has  made  its  6rst  appear- 
ance in  an  English  dress,  is  the  work  of  an  Italian  writer  wKo^ 
with  Mr.  Berenson,  accepts  Morelli's  conclusions  and  profilr^ 
by  his  labours.  But  there  the  resemblance  ends.  VVhile  tb^ 
volume  of  Lorenzo  Lotto  appeals  directly  to  the  student,  Drtf 
Ricci's  book  is  o(  a  distinctly  popular  nature.     It  is  profusely 

UlustmCet^ 
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illustrated,  not  only  with  reproductions  of  the  artist's  works,  but 
with  portraits  of  his  patrons  and  views  of  the  cities  and  churches 
with  which  he  was  connected.  Unfortunately  these  are,  for  the 
most  part,  of  inferior  quality ;  and  the  different  tints  of  red, 
blue,  green,  and  yellow,  in  which  they  are  printed,  seriously 
detract  from  their  value.  And  we  should  like  to  point  out, 
that  both  the  Ashburton  altar-piece  and  Hampton  Court 
Madonna,  which  the  publisher  informs  us  are  here  reproduced 
for  the  first  time,  have  already  appeared  in  a  far  superior  form, 
in  the  *  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  School  of  Ferrara'  that  w.i5 
published  two  years  ago  by  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club. 
Again,  Dr.  Ricci's  flowery  language,  his  long  descriptions  of 
the  courts  of  Correggio  and  Mantua,  and  of  the  strange  vicis- 
situdes that  have  attended  Allegri's  pictures,  offer  a  striking 
contrast  to  Mr.  Bercnson's  close  reasoning  and  acute  and 
delicate  analysis.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
'saying  that  this  is  the  best  and  must  complete  Life  of  Correggio 
which  has  yet  appeared.  Dr.  Ricci  has  made  good  use  of  the 
opportunities  which  he  enjoys  as  Director  of  the  Parma  Gallery  ; 
and  if  be  cannot  claim  to  have  any  new  material  of  importance 
to  bring  before  his  readers,  he  has  at  least  done  the  work  of 
compilation  well.  He  has  examined  whatever  documents  on 
"the  subject  arc  still  in  existence,  and  has  made  use  of  them  to 
correct  a  few  dates  and  to  corroborate  statements  previously 
made  by  Dr.  Meyer  and  later  writers. 

The  singularly  quiet  and  uneventful  nature  of  Correggio's 
history  seems  to  have  prompted  his  early  biographers  to  a 
liberal  use  of  their  own  imagination,  and  at  one  period  his 
life  was  a  fruitful  theme  for  romance.  Most  of  these  fables, 
however,  were  dispelled  by  Dr.  Meyer.  We  know  now  that 
tbe  great  master  never  visited  Home,  and  that  he  did  not 
learn  of  Leonardo,  and  we  have  long  ceased  to  regard  Vasari's 
tragic  tale  (»f  his  poverty  and  death  as  anything  but  a  myth. 
The  old  tradition  of  his  Lombard  training  was  finally  proved 
to  be  a  fallacy  by  Morelli,  who  first  made  it  clear  that  he 
belonged  to  the  Fcrrarese  School,  and  holds  the  same  place 
tinong  the  painters  of  the  Emilia  that  Raphael  docs  among 
tbe  artists  of  Central  Italy.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  of 
little  importance  whether  young  Allegri  learnt  the  rudiments 
^  bis  art,  as  Morelli  thinks,  from  a  Modena  painter,  or  from 
*  local  artist  of  his  native  town,  probably  his  own  uncle 
Lorenso.  Since  his  name  does  not  appear  in  Francia*s  list  of 
Scholars,  Dr.  Ricci  is  of  opinion  that  be  never  actually  worked 
Kl  the  atelier  of  the  Bologna  master,  but  that  he  went  to 
Murtaft  when  he   was   about   seventeen,  and    there   learnt   oC 
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Lorenzo  Costa  and  Dosso  Dossi,  both  of  whom  were  at  that 
time  in  the  service  of  the  Gonzagas.  The  importance  of 
Correggio  Itself  as  a  seat  of  art  and  learning  and  the  painter's 
friendship  with  Veronica  Gambara,  the  wife  of  the  reignia;; 
prince,  are  well  brought  out.  The  young  painter,  who  was  a 
boy  of  fourteen  when  Veronica  came  as  a  bride  to  Correggio  in 
1508,  seems  early  to  have  attracted  the  notice  of  this  accom- 
plished princess,  and  Dr,  Ricci  mentions  several  incidents  thai 
tend  to  prove  the  existence  of  cordial  relations  between  himselt 
and  the  reigning  family.  In  later  years  we  dnd  Veronica 
writing  of  him  as  *  our  Antonio'  to  Isabella  d^Este,  aad  lo 
her  be  may  have  owed  his  6rst  introduction  to  the  coarl 
of  the  Gonzagas,  when  he  visited  Mantua  between  Ull 
and  1514. 

The  influence  of  Alantegna,  which  Morelli  passes  over  lightlj, 
in  his  anxiety  to  prove  Correggio's  Ferrarese  origin,  is  strooglv 
insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Ricci,  who  shows  how  memories  of  ttu* 
great  Paduan's  works  at  Mantua  lingered  in  the  young  painter's 
mind  in  his  Parma  days.  The  same  influence  is  evident,  ant 
only  in  the  famous  Mudonna  of  St.  Francis,  which  was  loof^ 
supposed  to  be  bis  first  work,  but  in  the  nine  little  pictorri 
which  Dr.  Ricci,  following  Morelli's  theory,  places  belwecn 
1512  and  1515.  Two  of  these  are  now  in  this  country, — the 
•St.  Martha,  in  Lord  Ashburton's  collection,  which  was  origiiuUv 
painted  for  a  church  in  the  artist's  native  town,  and  ibe  pathetic 
Christ  taking  leave  of  his  Mother,  now  the  prop<rrly  of  Mr. 
R.  H.  Benson.  Here  the  poetry  of  landscape,  the  lovely  effect! 
of  light,  and  the  intensity  of  feeling  all  reveal  the  strong  io«Ii- 
viduality  of  the  youthful  painter^  whose  natural  instincts,  as 
Alorelli  says,  led  him  to  depict  the  charm  of  the  soul  in  evefj 
phase  of  joy  and  sorrow,  in  the  excitement  of  sensuous  pleasarc. 
and  in  the  raptures  of  divine  love.  The  fame  which  younp 
Allegri  acquired  by  these  works  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of  tHo 
commission  which  he  next  received  to  paint  a  picture  for  tk 
high  altar  of  the  Franciscan  church  at  Correggio.  On  thf 
.SOth  of  August,  1514,  his  father  I*ellegrino,  a  small  farmer  aod 
manufacturer,  signed  the  agreement  with  the  friars  on  bebaK 
of  his  son,  who  was  still  a  minor,  in  the  humble  room  on  tbe 
ground-floor  {ad  terrenum)  of  bis  small  house  in  the  Borgo 
Vecchio.  The  work,  for  which  Antonio  received  the  coo* 
siderable  sum  of  100  gold  ducats,  was  finishc»l  by  the  followiof 
spring,  and  remained  in  the  Franciscan  church  until  1^3^> 
when  it  was  secretly  removed  by  the  Duke  of  Modcna,  to  b? 
sold  by  his  successors  in  the  next  century  to  Augustus  II.  ™ 
Saxony.     As  Dr.  Ricci  truly  remarks,  this  picture  is  an  e** 
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traordiDAry  work  for  a  boy  of  twent)'.  The  trAflitional  form  of 
composition  in  Ferr.iresc  altar-pieces  is  retained,  the  chiaroscuro 
medallion  and  frieze  that  decorate  the  throne  are  copied  from 
Costa,  and  the  Virg^lri  is  taken  directly  from  Miintegna's  Madonaa 
delta  Vittoria.  But  in  the  innsterty  handling  of  light  and 
■hade,  in  the  varied  attitudes  and  passionate  sentiment  of  the 
Saints,  we  recognise  the  originality  of  the  young  painter's 
conception. 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Hicci's  book  is  devoted  to  the  three 

great    series   of    paintings  which    Corrcggio    executed    in    the 

neighbouring  city  of  Parma,  between  151b  and  1530.     Early  in 

the  ipring  of  151ti,  he  was  summoned  thither  to  decorate  the 

new   suite   of  rooms  which  Donna  Giovanna,  Abbess  of  the 

convent  uf  S,  Paulo,  had  built  for  her  private  use.     The  nuns 

of  S.  Paolo  were  noted  for  their  lax  discipline  and  worldly  lives, 

and  the  secular-minded  Abbess  showed  her  wisdom  in  choosing 

tbc  young  painter  of  Correggio  to  adorn  her  apartments  with 

classical  subjects.     The  task  ivas   exactly  suited    to  his  genius, 

xft.nd,  in  spite. of  the  damage  wrought  by  time  and  neglect,  the 

frescoes  of  the  Camera  di  S.  Paolo  remain  one  of  the  most  lovely 

cjecorations   of    the    kind    in   existence.     The   huntress-queen 

^I^iana,  wearing  the  silver  crescent  which  the  Abbess  chose  for 
l»«r  arms,  appears  driving  her  car  above  the  mantel-piece,  while 
■tbc  vaulted  ceiling  is  adorned  with  a  trellis  of  vine-leaves  and 
flowers,  where  a  joyous   band   of  amoritti^  with   rosy  limbs  and 
■oftly-rounded  forms,  peep   through  the   ovaUshaped  openings, 
*nH  pluck  the  grapes  overhead,  or  frolic  with  bows  and  arrows 
*nd  other  symbids  of  the  chase,     lielow  these  merry  groups  of 
inughing   children   are  sixteen    lunettes,   containing   Bgures   of 
^'incrva,    the    Graces,    the    Infant    Jupiter,  and    other    Greek 
^objects    in    chiaroscuro^    designed   and    executed    with    truly 
*^'assical    feeling.      A    strange   fate    attended    these   charming 
**Qcies  of   Corrcggio's   invention.     A   few  years  after  he   had 
f^tiished   bis  work,  the   papal   officers   intervened   to  check  the 
irregularities  of  the  nuns  of  S.   Paolo,  the  laws  of  conventual 
**«»cipline  were  rigidly  enforced,  and  Diana's  bower  was  closed 
**>  the  outer  world.      Even  Annihalo  Carracci,  who  sought  out 
*H<i  copied  all  that  he  could  find  oi"  Correggio^s  work  in  Parma, 
■Vsver  beard  of  the  wonderful  room,  which  remained   forgotten 
^y  the  world  until   the  close  of  the   last  century,  when  it  was 
5j*»covered  by  an  artist  who  was  employed  in  the  convent  church, 
-^ben  the  members  of  the  Academy  at  length  obtained   leave  to 
^'*«it  Corrcggio's  room,  and  its  doors  were   once   more  thrown 
"-^pcn.     These  circumstances   give   especial  interest  to  a  notice 
*^i«covered  by  Dr.  Ricci  in  the  unpublished  diary  of  Smeraldi, 
Vol.  184.— iVo.  368.  2  K  a  distinguished 
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a  distinguished  enn^lneer  who  visited  the  convent  of  S.  Paolo 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1598. 

'Wo  tlien  wont  to  bco  the  rooniR  iububited  by  the  PrinccsR,  and  I 
wae  Bhown  tho  cboxubcr  deconited  by  Master  Antoiiio  da  Correggio. 
The  vaalfc  is  painted  with  n  trellis  of  tIucb  and  frnit,  intcrsponed 
-with  ovals  coutaiuiiig  many  luvely  childrou  in  a  great  variety  of 
attitudes;  tho  lunott«6  are  decorated  with  oompositious  in  ckumh 
scuro :  below  the»e  is  a  oornico  wifcli  a  BimiiUted  drapery,  oguufit 
which  aro  dispeMed  cnp«,  flagona,  and  other  vcAsels  of  silver,  til 
beautifully  reudeietl.' 

In  1520,  Correg;gio  married  Girolama  Merlini,  a  young  orphan 
girl  of  ^ood  family  and  some  fortune,  and  returned  to  Parms  lu 
paint  the  cupola  of  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista.  The  master  who 
had  transformed  the  convent  parlour  into  a  fairy  bower,  when 
radiant  loves  are  at  play  among  the  leaves  and  flowers,  non' went 
a  step  farther  and  filled  the  dome  of  the  Benedictine  churrh 
with  one  grand  composition  of  the  Ascension  of  Christ.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  art,  we  see  a  single  comjiositiixi 
a]>plied  to  the  decoration  of  a  vast  concave  surface.  Ttw 
conception  was  a  bold  one,  but  it  was  attended  with  complete 
success.  Christ  is  seen  soaring  heavenwards,  in  a  golden  sn 
of  light,  while  coloss^d  figures  of  the  Apostles  are  thronnl  on 
the  clouds  below,  ami  St.  John  kneels  with  elaspiHl  bandi, 
gazing  at  the  wondrous  vision.  The  riotous  cherubs  vbt) 
gambol  on  the  clouds,  or  play  at  hide-and-seek  behind  the 
draperies  of  the  Apostles,  may  not,  in  our  eyes,  agree  with  ib^ 
solemn  nature  of  the  subject ;  but  the  life  and  fire  of  the  vholt 
composition,  and  the  mastery  of  drawing  and  fores hortenioj! 
which  it  reveals,  are  beyond  all  praise.  Dr.  Ricci  has  carefuIlT 
examined  every  portion  of  the  fresco,  which  is  now  lighted  by 
electricity,  and  consequently  better  seen  than  ever  before;  ntdt 
in  spite  of  the  cracks  in  the  plaster  and  the  injury  which  it  biu 
received  from  the  smoke  of  candles  and  incense,  speaks  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  the  colour  which  li«< 
concealed  under  a  thick  coating  of  dirt  and  grease.  Corregigi*' 
also  decorated  the  npse  of  the  church  with  frescoes  oi  thr 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  ;  but  this  part  of  the  building  vt* 
unhappily  pulled  down  in  1587,  and  a  fragment  of  lb* 
Madonna  receiving  a  starry  crown  from  her  Son's  hands  is  s^l 
that  is  now  left  us.  Dr.  Ricci  speaks  of  the  '  gentle  satisfaction' 
that  is  here  visible  on  the  Maid-Mother's  face,  but  the  phns? 
gives  no  adequate  idea  of  the  rapture  which  lights  up  tit 
\  irgin's  countenance.  The  same  expression  of  ecstasy  m«t* 
us  in  the  impassioned  gaze  of  the  youthful  Evangelist,  who,  io 
the  magnificent  lunette  above  the  transept  door,  is  repmented 
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sitting  on  the  architrave,  pen  in  hand,  with  an  open  roll  on  his 
knee,  writing  bis  Revelation,  and  awaiting  the  inspiration 
which  comes  I'rnm  heaven. 

While  the  work  at  S.  Giovanni  was  still    in    progress,  the 
Cathedral  Canons,  jealous    of    the    splendid  decorations    with 
which    the    Benedictine   church    was   heing  adorned,   engaged 
Correggio  to  paint  the  cupola  of  the  Duomo.     In  an  autograph 
letter  inserted  in  the  agreement  and  preserved  in  the  Cathedral 
archives,  Correggio  speaks  of  the  greatness  and  ditficulties  of 
the  task,  and  concludes,  in  words  that  arc  full  of  dignity:  'I 
cannot,  having  regard  to  our  own  honour  and  that  of  the  place, 
undertake  the   work   fur    less    than    1,000  gold   ducats.'     This 
accordingly  was  the  sum    which  the   Canons  agreed   to   give. 
Bat  the  work  was  not  begun  until  the  spring  of  152(>,  and  the 
cupola   was   the  only  part   of  the  Cathedral  which  he  lived  lo 
paint.     This  time  the  Assumption  was  his  theme.      He  painted 
the  Apostles  leaning  on  a  l)alustrade  round  the    edge    of   the 
dome  ;  and   between   the   eight  windows,  the  patron  Saints    of 
Ptima,  looking   upwards  with  every  variety    oi   wonder    and 
coriosity  expressed   in  their    eager   gestures,  as  the  Madonna, 
with  head  thrown  back  and  outstretched  arms,  soars  upwards  in 
a  swift  rush  of  exultant  joy.     Angels  and  cherubs  circle  wildly 
is  the  air  above,  swinging  censers  and  playing  harp  and  viol, 
leaping  and  tumbling  over  each  other  in  mad  revelry  ;  while 
the  Archangel  Gabriel,  leaving   his  throne  in  highest   heaven, 
flings  himself  forward  to  meet  her  whom  he  had  called  *  blessed 
AiQODg    women/      I'he    sense   of  a   great   triumph    sweeping 
tbroDgh  the  universe   has  never  been  more  wonderfully  repre- 
sented, and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  extraurdiuaiy  enthusiasm 
which  Correggio's  work   excited   in  the    breast  of  the  Carracci, 
Aad  which  maile  bis  disciples  regard  the  cupula  of  Parma  as 
the  highest  and  most  perfect  example  of  Italian  art.     And  yet 
tbe  eSect  of  confusion   produced   by   all   these  interlaced  and 
foreshortened  limbs  in  violent  motion  is  not  to  be  denied,  and 
JSitifies  the  remark  of  the  cynical  Canon,  who  said,  when  the 
&aco  was  displayed,  that  it  seemed  to  him  like  a  hash  of  frogs. 
Od  the   whole  we  agree  with  Dr  Hicci  that   the  frescoes    of 
^Giovanni  are  distinctly  finer  and   more  imposing  than  the 
larger  and  later  work. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  1530,  the  painter  received  the 
Ixt  instalment  of  350  docats  for  the  cupola  of  the  Doomo,  ami 
the  death  of  his  young  wife  about  the  same  time  recallet)  him 
^  Correggio,  where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent.  His 
I^itilv,  a  son  bom  at  Correggio  in  1521  and  three  dangfalcn, 
otiose  names  axe  inscribed  in  the  registers  of  the  Baotirteir 
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of  Parma,  *  were  a  great  care  to  him,'  Vasari  tells  us;  'and 
although  by  nature  good  and  well  disposed,  he  nevertheless 
grieved  more  than  was  reasonable  under  the  burden  of  tht»c 
passions  which  are  common  to  all  men.  He  was  by  naturr 
very  melancholy-*  Dr.  Ricci  speaks  of  the  *stranpe  dualltj' 
that  appears  in  the  works  of  the  painter  and  the  character  of  lite 
man,  but  an  artist  of  Correggio's  lyrical  and  highly  stnitig 
nature  could  not  fail  to  have  moments  of  profound  depressioo 
and  to  be  keenly  sensitive  to  the  troubles  and  cares  of  life. 

During  his  residence  at  Parma,  he  painted  many  of  his  well- 
known  altar-pieces:  the  Martyrdom  of  S.S.  Placidius  and  Flaria, 
the  Descent  from   the  Cross,  the  Ecce   Homo  of  the  National 
Gallery,  and    the    Gethsemane,    which    was    found    in    Joaepli 
Bonaparte's  carriage  after  the  battle  of  V'ittoria  and  present«llo 
Wellington  by  King  Ferdinand  VII.    But  all  of  these  works arr 
wantinjT  in  dramatic  power  ;  and   although  they  contain  siogle 
figures  of  rare  beauty^  such   as  the  vir;;in-martyr  Flavia  or  thr 
Dead  Christ,  who  sleeps  in  calm  majesty  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross, 
these  scenes  of  death  and  suffering  were,  in  reality,  little  suitnl 
to  Correggio's  genius.     He  was  more  successful  with  the  fatnoui 
Notte,  that  was  ordered  by  a  gentleman  of  Heggio  in  1522,  Uii 
only  completed  ^eight  years  later,  and  the  still   finer  Giomo,  o' 
Madonna  of  St.  Jerome,  executed  for  a  church  in  Parma  in  \bii- 
The  admiration  excited  by  the  golden-haired  Magdalen  in  ttii* 
picture   may  have   led    him   to   paint   the   single   figure  of  tiff 
repentant  Saint,  which  Veronica  Gambara  mentions  to  Isabell* 
d'Kste  in  a  letter  of  the  same  year.     But  Alorelli   has  proted 
that  the    Heading  Magdalen    painted    on    copper    at  Drcsdeo* 
which  long  bore  his  name,  couid  never  have  been  Corrcggirt* 
work,  and  was  probably  painted  by  some  Flemish  follower  of  lh« 
Carracci.     The  Madonna  di  S.  Giorgio  was  the  only  altar-piece 
which    Allegri    painted    after    his    return    to    Correggio.     The 
traditional  symmetry  of  the  composition  bears  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Madonna  of  St.  Francis,  but  the  picture  can  hardl/ 
be  said  to  have  the  same  charm  as  the  earlier  work,  which  h&ng^ 
in  the  same  gallery  at  Dresden. 

In  these  last  years  of  his  life,  Correggio  found  a  mor^l 
congenial  theme  in  classical  myths  and  the  loves  of  the  god**"] 
Here  there  was  nothing  to  fetter  the  flight  of  his  imaginatiorsvfl 
and  bis  genius  finds  its  highest  and  most  perfect  exprcssioi's ^ 
Two  of  his  mythological  pictures,  the  Sleeping  Antiope  of  tb^ 
LoQvre,  and  the  Education  of  Cupid,  in  the  National  Galleryj 
were  painted  at  Parma,  Dr.  Ricci  thinks,  as  early  as  152  M 
or  1523.  Both  were  bought  by  Fedcrigo  Gonzaga,  and  passe? 
with  the  treasutet  o(  l\ie  Maaluan  collection  into  the  gmllerv 
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Charles  I.,  after  whose  death  the  Antiope  was  bought  by  the 

banker  Jabach,  and  the  Cupid  went  to  Spain  and  was  ultimately 

brought  back  to  Kngland  by  Lord  Londonderry,  who  purchased 

it  in  1834  from  Caroline  Bonaparte,  the  ex-Queen  of  Naplei. 

Three  other   pictures — the   Danae  of  the  Borghese,  the  lo  at 

Vienna,  and  the  ruined  Leda  at  Berlin- — were  pre«enled   by  the 

Duke  of  .Mantua  to  Charles  V.,  who  visited  Corre^gio  in  1532. 

The  strange  fate  which  befell  them,  and  the  tale  of  their  almost 

miraculous  preservation  through  untold  dangers  and  adventures, 

are  fully   related    by  Dr.   Ricci,      All    three    must    once    have 

ranked  among  the  painter's  finest  works,  and,  in  spite  of  the 

cruel    injuries    which    they    have    suffere<i,    they    still    contain 

{Ktssages  of  rare  beauty.    Besides  these  great  pictures,  Correggio 

aim  painted  two  allegories  of  Vice  and  Virtue  for  the  Camerino 

I     which   Isabella  d'Kste  adorned  with  masterpieces  by  the  fore- 

ift  most  artists  of  her  day,  and  was  eng^agcd  nn  a  set  of  cartoons 

P  for  ber  son  Feilerigo,  when  a  short  illness  broug^ht  his  life  to  a 

■oddeo  close.     He  died  on  the  5th  of  March,  1534,  in  the  same 

liute  house  belonging  to  his  father  where  he  had  first  seen  the 

ligbt,  forty  jears  before. 

The  last  chapter,  which  Dr.  Ricci  devotes  to  a  study  of  the 
psinter's  characteristics,  strikes  us,  we  must  confess,  as  some- 
what  disappointing.  The  biographer  spends  so  much  time  in 
relating  the  unreasonable  complaints  of  pedants  who  blame 
Correggio  because  he  did  not  possess  the  qualities  of  Raphael 
or  Michelangelo,  that  he  has  little  space  left  to  consider  the 
!>nislic  personality  of  his  hero.  He  insists  once  more  upon  his 
Ferrarese  origin,  and  points  out  rightly  that  the  development  of 
fail  original  genius  was,  in  a  great  measure,  fostered  by  his 
isolated  life.  He  dwells  also  on  the  high  excellence  of  AUegji't 
Craftsmanship,  that  mastery  which  made  Mr.  Ruskin  onoe  speak 
of  him  as  *  Captain  of  the  painter's  art.'  But  Dr.  Ricci  omits 
to  taentinn  the  marvellous  Hesb-painting,  in  which  he  rivalled 
tbe  Venetians  themselves,  and  he  hardly  does  justice  to  tbe 
■Bstadiefl  and  spontaneous  gladness  that  was  so  marked  ft 
bstnre  of  bis  genios.  It  is  this  intensely  joyous  feeliop.  Boding 
cxjtfessioOf  as  it  does,  not  only  in  the  swift  flight  of  bis  aogets 
or  the  merry  gambols  of  bis  putti,  but  in  the  magie  of  hi* 
'^oar,  in  the  space  and  sunlight  of  bis  landscapes,  in  the 
rapt  amiJes  of  his  women  faces,  that  forms  the  real  charm  of  his 
art,  and  whicrh  makes  him,  more  than  any  other  painter  of  his 
^e,  the  unconscious  prophet  of  the  latest  aod  motX  briUtant 
f'baaeof  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
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Akt.  VIL — TUe  Onslow  Papers.     Historical  MSS.  Commtssion.^ 

1896. 

rriHE    very    intcrcstinsr    fragment   which  is  all   that  remains 
I        of  the  Papers  and  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Onslow^ 
family*  for  some  titno  preserved  at   Clandon   Pork,  the  seat  oK 
the  present  Earl   of  Onslow,  has  now   been  published    bv   th*^ 
Historical  MSS.  Commission  ;  and  though  it  has  been  seen  beforcs 
and   been  use<l  by   previous  writers,  the  li^hl  which  it  throws 
on  our  political  and  party  history  in  the  reign  of  (leorge  II.  ha  _ 
l>een  scarcely  if  at  all  noticed.     More  than  this,  the  lost  wnrd  ^ 
i>f  '  the  greatest  of  Kn|r]ish  Speakers/  as  Onslovv   has    usuall 
been    called,  may  well    be  thoucjht,  in   view  of  certain   rece; 
events,  to  jK)55ess  a  special  siji^-nificance  for  ourselves  who  ha 
witnessed  so  many  attempts  to  lower  that  authority  of  whi 
Onslow  was  the  great  dinmpiim.      It  may  be  as  well,  prrhnpfc  j^ 
to  remind  all  readers  of  tlie  intrruluetory  notice  prepared  by  x^rmc 
Commissioners,  that  nlthough  Onslow's  direct  narrative  tcrn&  i- 
nates  witli  his  appointment  to  the  Speakership  in  1728,  it  w 
drawn  up  for  the  benefit  of  his  son  many  years  later;  that      it 
alludes  to  numerous  events  long  subsequent  to  his  acceptarmoe 
of  the  Chair,  and  that  the  opinions  expressed  in  it  arc  the  res%xl£ 
of  his  matured  irxpcrlence.     The  Papers  consist  of  two  part: 
a  memoir  of  Ins  family,  written  partly  in  1735,  and  partly  mti.<:*H 
Inter,  and  two  Notes,  occupying^  about  twenty  pages,  on  *  Opj^o* 
sition/     Both  contain  references  to  events  which  occurred  at"t*^» 
W^alpole's  downfall,  and  as  late  as  Pelham's  Administration 
the  wliole  term  of   his  Speakership  just  covering  the  reign      '^i 
Georpe  II.,  a  period  rich  in  p<dicital  memoirs,  which  enable-    tJS 
tc»  give  a  tolerably  good  guess  at  what  was  passing  through   cb« 
Speakcr^s  mind  when  he  committed  these  reflections  to  paper- 

The  Onslows  are  descended  from  an  ancient  family  of  gentry 
long  scate<I  at  Onslow,  in  Shropshire,  and  trace  their  pedij^r^^ 
direct  to  Roger  de  Onneslowe  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Xh^J 
remained  in  Shn»pshire  till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeentb 
century ;  and  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  present  family* 
Richard  Onslow,  who  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Comnii>"* 
in  ir>lJG,  was  buried  at  Shrewsbury.  Through  his  wi»*' 
however,  a  Miss  Hartlinge,  of  Knowle.  in  Surrey,  he  acquir*^ 
an  estate  at  Cranley  in  that  county,  to  which  the  fam*  V 
removed  about  1653.  The  grandson  of  this  Richaxxl,  fc»^ 
Kichnrtt  Onslow,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Spea^c^*^ 
ns  a  kind  of  second  founder  of  the  family.  He  represent^ 
ihe  county  of  Surrcv  in  Parliament  from  1627  to  his  death  '** 
llKJJJ;   and  in  the  Civil  War  took  the  side  of  the  Parliam^*^^ 
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ioagh    always    opposed     to    going-    to    extremities    with    the 

ug.     He  stood    high   in   the  favour  of  Cromwell,  whom  he 

uld  have  liked  tt)  see  Kinp^,  because  he  thought  the  people 

uld  never  settle  down  under  any  other  form  of  government, 

d  for  the  same  reason  assisted  in   promoting  the  Restoration, 

ongU  no   friend   to  Stuart  principles.      In  narrating  this  part 

the  family   history,  the  Speaker  calls  attention   to   the  fact 

a    most    extraordinary    thing,'    that    *  notwithstanding    the 

ucnt    and    sometimes    very    wild    changes    of   government 

happened,  especially  from  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Par- 

ment  by  Cromwell  to  the  time  of  the  King's  being  restored, 

.  the  laws  had  their  free  course  as  to  all  private  matters,  and 

which  justice  was  as  strictly  administered  under  them  as  in 

J  age  either  before  or  since,*     In   illustration  of  Cromwell's 

he    telU    the    following    story    of  Sir 

he    had,     he    says,    from    undoubted 


anxiety  on  this  p<iint, 
Alatthew  Hale, — which 
Authority, — namely, 
•  tbst  Cromwell,  having  a  desire  to  make  him  one  of  his  Jndges,  went 
biouelf  to  Ml*.  Bale's  chambers  to  make  him  an  ofTor  of  it,  which  he, 
Viting  much  inclined  to  tbw  King's  cause,  at  first  refused,  and  was  free 
enough,  upon  the  encouragement  Cromwell  gavuluui  so  to  do,  to  own 
tlut  hie  reason  for  refusing  it  was  liis  scrupled  as  to  the  authority 
he  was  to  take  a  commissiou  from  and  to  act  under.  Cromwell  told 
him  that  ho  did  not  come  to  dispute  with  him  about  his  authority ; 
^  lud  got  tho  power,  and  lie  was  resolved  to  keep  it ;  hut  he  w*b 
'^Solved  also  to  exercise  it  well  if  he  coiU<l,  and  to  distribute  justtoo 
^  the  people.  "And  if  yon.  Sir,"  says  he,  'and  such  men  as  you, 
^^  not  suffer  uie  to  govern  by  Ked  Gowub,  I  must  and  will  govern 
\t  Bed  Clonks."  Upon  which  Hale  accepted  the  office  and  con- 
*inned  one  of  tho  Judges  to  the  time  of  Croniwell's  death,  with  some 
'^ftlrietions,  however,  as  to  his  sittiug  upon  criminal  cases,  which 
^rfomwcll  gave  into.' 

Another  anecdote  will  perhaps  suggest  to  some  enterprising 
'^^I'iter  the  possibility  of  whitewashing  even  Jeffreys: — 

'  And  now  I  have  mentioned  JoflVeys,  let  mo  tell  you  an  anecdote 
'^^ting  to  him  which  I  had  &om  Sir  Joseph  Jcl^ll,  the  present 
^Uflter  of  the  KolU. 

'Whilst  Jeffreys  was  in  tho  Tower,  bo  sent  for  tho  famous  Dr. 
^^eott  to  eomc  to  him  in  onlor  to  assist  him  in  his  devotions,  being 
then  near  his  doatli.  Tho  doctor,  in  his  txlior  tat  ions  to  liim  to 
'^collect  tho  post  actions  of  his  life  that  reijuired  repentance,  took 
^  t>tice  particularly  of  tho  cruelty  ho  had  been  charged  with  against 
'loee  people  in  the  West  who  lutd  been  prosecuted  before  him  for 
*oir  htiing  coiiL-erned  in  the  Duke  of  Moninnuth's  rebellion.  Upon 
'~  Teffrcys  raisul  himself  with  more  than  ordinary  emotion,  and 
'Doctor,  I  hftve  been  very  unjustly  charged  with  this  as  if  it 
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hnd  proceecicd  from  ray  nwii  dib-posilton,  but  wliat  T  did  I  liad  express 
orders  for,  and  was  so  far  from  cxc(»eding  my  orders  that  I  wm  not; 
half  liloody  oaou^h  for  Lho  maa  wlio  bcdI  mo  thither";  and  soon 
after  died.  Tho  duotor  told  this  to  my  Loi'd  Someris  from  whom  Sir 
Joseph  told  mo  he  had  it.* 

The  above-mentioned  Sir  R.  Onslow  had  two  sons,  of  whom 
the  elder  was  the  first  Lord  Onslow.     He  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  from   1709  to   1710,  but  lost  his  seat  for 
Surrey    at    the  General   Election  when    the  Tories  *  swept  the 
l)oard.'     At  the  accession  of  George  1.  he  was  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  the  lullowing  year  was  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Barnn  Onslow,  of  Onslow  in  Shropshire  and  Clandoo 
in  Surrey.      He  died  in  1717  ;  and  we  must  now  turn  to  the 
nephew,  the  real  subject  of  our  article, 

*  I  waA  horn,'  he  ba^p,  *  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1691,  it 
Eensington,  in  tho  county  of  Middlesex,  in  the  first  honse  uf  the 
left  hand  bb  you  come  iuto  the  town  from  London.' 

He  was  sent  to  school  nt  Guildford  before  he  was  9cven  yesrs 
old,  and  boarded  with  Mr,  Vernon,  a  clergyman,  who  was,  bf 
says,  one  of  the  last  uf  the  race  who  used  to  be  called  *Churcb 
Puritans,' — an  expression  we  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  met 
with  belore.      He  was  Rector  of  Merrow,  near  Guildford,  and 

'during  all  his  timo  the  Communion  table  stood  in  the  midillc 
of  the  cluiiicel.  mid  he  adminiBt^rtd  the  Sacniment  alwajs  io  that 
particular  placi*.  aud  nut  at  tlie  east  end, — a  circumstance  your  resting 
the  history  of  your  country  will  mnlio  you  nitdortitiiud,  and  the  ratfoD 
of  my  taking  notice  of  it ;  a  matter  of  somo  curiosity,  and  the  only 
instance  of  it,  I  hclievc.  then  romaming  in  England.' 

This  Utile  record  has  its  interest  in  connexion  with  tb^ 
Lincoln  Judgment,  where  one  of  the  articles  against  Dr.  King 
turned  on  this  very  point,  the  removal  of  the  altar  table, — tbst 
is,  from  ihe  position  here  described  to  the  end  of  the  chaDce), 
so  that  the  ends,  instead  nf  the  sides,  stood  north  and  south. 

From  Guildford  School,  Onslow  at  the  age  of  fourteen  wa« 
transferred  to  Winchester,  and   three  years  afterwards  went  up 
as  a  gentleman  commoner  to  Wadham.      In  1710,  however,  his 
father,  who  had  been  in  business  as  a  Turkey   merchant,  died 
in  embarrassed  circumstances,  and  his  son  was  recalled  from 
Oxford  before  he  was  twenty   years  of  age.     By  the  kindness 
of  his  uncle,  Lord  Onslow^   he  was    enabled  to   study  for  the 
Bar,  and  at  bis  house  at  Ctandon  he  always  spent    the  Long 
Vacation.     There  he  was  introduced  to  the   best  society;  but, 
owing  to  bis  natural  shyness — so  he  tells  us — he  did  not  profit  by 
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ac  he  might  have  done.  He  adds  that  this  infirmity  had  always 
'  hung  upon  him  * ;  and  it  may  possibly  account  for  some  of  the 
sarcasms  which  Horace  VVatpoIe  points  at  bis  expense.  Shyness 
in  private  is  not  incompatible  with  pomposity  in  public:  indeed, 
is  often  the  cause  of  it. 

Onslnw,  however,  did  not  succeed  at  the  Bar.  He  went  the 
Home  Circuit,  and  had  business  where  he  was  known.  But  he 
never  could  speak  with  any  confidence, and  bis  legal  knowledge^ 
though  of  a  kind  to  be  eminently  useful  to  him  in  his  future 
position,  stood  him  in  little  stead  as  a  common-law  advocate. 
His  uncle,  however,  got  him  a  berth  in  tlie  Post  Office  worth 
400/.  a  year,  as  good  as  SOO/.  now,  on  which  he  live<l  pretty 
comfortably  till  he  entered  Parliament.  In  1717,  as  we  have 
seen,  his  uncle  died  ;  but  he  continued  very  good  friends  with 
his  cousin,  the  second  Lord,  took  a  little  place  in  the  country 
near  Clandon^ — became  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions — and,  in 
spite  of  his  shyness,  a  leading  man  in  the  county.  VVhen  a 
vacancy  occurred  in  the  parliamentary  representation  of  Guild- 
ford by  the  death  of  General  Wroth,  he  was  returned  for  that 
borough  on  the  lOth  of  February,  1719,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
ear  of  his  age. 

He  entered  Parliament  at  a  time  when  the  South  Sea  craze 
'Was  at  its  height,  and  caught  the  infection  like  other  people. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  crowd  of  speculators  ;  and,  more 
fortunate  than  the  majority,  emerged  with  plunder.  At  one 
time  he  beld  stock  worth  9,000/.,  which  his  cousin  Lord  Onslow 
bought  of  him  at  that  price,  giving  a  bond  for  the  money.  When 
the  crash  came  Onslow  dtd  not  like  to  press  bis  relation  for  the 
whole  amount,  and  compounded  with  him  for  rather  less  than 
a  third  of  it ;  and  deducting  from  this  the  original  price  of  the 
stock,  the  remainder,  he  says,  was  *  very  inconsiderable.' 

He  has  left  us  a  very  graphic  account  of  the  public  madness, 
and  also  of  the  general  lury  when  the  bubble  burst.  That  was 
the  time,  if  ever,  he  thinks,  for  ^  King  James  the  Third  '  to  have 
struck  in. 

*  If  eomo  hold  inon  had  tiken  advantage  of  tho  general  disorder 
iDen's  mindH  were  in,  to  provuko  them  to  inenrTcctioii,  tbo  rago  against 
the  Government  wan  tuch  for  having  as  they  thought  drawu  them 
into  this  ruin,  that  I  am  oTmost  persuaded,  tho  King  being  at  itiat 
time  abrond.  that  could  the  l^retender  then  have  landed  at  tbe  Tfiwer, 
he  might  have  rode  to  St.  James's  with  very  few  bonds  hold  up 
against  htm.' 

Onslow  was  now  in  want  of  money,  having  resigned  his  place 
in  the  Post  Office   when   be  took   his  seat.     But  his   maiden 
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speech,  contrary  to  his  own  expectation,  was  a  success.      He  had 
profited  greatly  by  the  conversation  of    his  uncle,  the  former 
Speaker  and  Chancellnr  of  the  Exchequer,  who  had  Instructed 
biin  in  parliamentary  lore,  and  impressed  on  him  the  necessity 
of  making  himself   thoroughly  acquainted   with  the  rules  and 
procedure  of  the   House  of  Commons.       His   position  at  this 
time,  considering  his  close  connexion  with  the  Clandon  familv, 
was  so  good  that  he  had  no  diJhculty  in  picking  up  a  rich  wife: 
and  his  friend,  Mr.  Corhett,  the  Clerk  of  the  I'eacc,  pointed  out 
to  him  an  eligible  young  lady  in  the  shape  of  Miss  firidges,  of 
Ember  Court,  whom  he  married  after  a  brief  courtship  on  the 
8th  of  October,  1720,  at  St.  Paul's,  Covcnt  Garden.     She  wai 
heiress  to  a  considerable  lunde<I  estate,  which  soon  fell  in,  ud 
Onslow  was    now  able    to  figure    as  an   independent  member. 
The  following  Session  of  Parliament  was  chiefly  taken  up  wilb 
the  prosecution  of  the  South  Sea  Directors,  and  others  supposetl  to 
he  implicated  in  the  fraud.      Writing  fourteen  years  afterwiidi, 
Onslow  tells  us  that  he   then   first    began  *■  to  see   the  arts  of 
power  and  of  faction,  of  party  resentment,  and  of  the  personil 
pique  of  great  men  against  one  another.'     He  had   plenty  of 
opportunities  of  adding  to  his  knowledge  during  the  generation 
that  followed.     The  bitter  hatred  which  animated  rival  political 
leaders  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  (jeorge  II. *s  reign,  com- 
bined with  the  genius  and  fame  of  the  chief  actors,  has  caused 
their  rivalry  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  dramatic  period  in  our 
party  history. 

Onslow,  in  fact,  was  no  sooner  in  Parliament  than  he  wa* 
brought  immediately  into  contact  with  transactions  revealinf; 
to  him  the  part  played  in  public  affairs  by  private  and  personal 
motives,   more    fully   even    than    the    South    Sea    prosecutions. 
The  Peerage  Bill  of  1711)  is   the   first  to  which    he  calls  oui 
attention,  both  its  principal  supporter  and  his  principal  assail- 
ant  being  equally    actuated,  as   it  seemed    to   him,   by  purely 
selfish   considerations.     Lord  Sunderland   stood   in  danger  of 
impeachment  on  account  of  his  connexion  with  the  South  Sea 
Scheme,  while  he  was  conscious  at  the  same  time  of  a  secret 
correspondence  witti   the  Stuarts,  the  discovery  of  which  might 
be  still  more  fatal.     Lord  Stanhope  says  that  the  King  knew  all 
about   it.      But   Onslow   expressly   contradicts    this   statement, 
declaring  that  be  has  heard  it  and  that  it  is  false.     Sunderland 
bad  incurred  the  implacable  enmity  of  the  Prince  of  VVales  by 
siding  with  his  father  in  their  well-known  quarrel  ;  and  should 
his  enemies  come  into  power,  he  foresaw  the  worst.      Clearly  *^*^^ 
first  thing  to  do  was   to  make   it   impossible  for  the  House  oil 
Lords  to  be  packed  with  hostile  Peers.     Hence  this  celebrated 
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Bill,  which  has  been  atUcked  and  defended  on  such  hi^h  con- 
stitutional grounds.  It  is  true  that  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Stanhope  was  accused  of  being  a  party  to  it.  But  he  had  no 
such  powerful  motive  as  Sunderland  for  wishing  to  restrict  the 
prerogative ;  and  he  probably  supported  it  from  an  honest 
abborrence  of  the  famous  coup  if^tat  of  Queen  Anne.  Onslow 
himself  does  not  seem  to  have  approved  of  the  Bill,  yet  he 
places  Sir  Robert  WalpoIc*s  opposition  to  it  on  a  footing  with 
Sunderland's  support  of  it,  as  being  prompted  by  purely  per- 
sonal motives;  nnd  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  two  Notes  on 
Parliamentary  Opposition  begin.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
these  are  by  far  the  most  interestinjj  portions  of  the  Papers, 
and  have  the  closest  bearing  on  questions  of  the  present  day. 

VVe  cannot  help  thinking  that  when  he  penned  the  first 
sentence  in  the  first  Note  he  was  thinking  rather  of  Pulteney 
than  of  Walpole. 

*  We  havo  often  heard,'  he  says,  '  of  men  who  have  left  one  party 
to  join  another,  without  any  change  of  principle  or  inclination, 
avowedly,  aud  only  to  force  Uio  Crown,  by  distnissing  the  Adminis- 
tnitiou  iu  Forliamont,  to  bring  themselves  back  to  or  to  obtain  those 
seata  of  }>ower  they  had  lo«t  or  qnttted  or  Bought  after,  and  without 
dbuigning  to  continue  any  longer  with  their  new  friondH  than  Rhould 
be  soffieiont  for  that  purpose.* 

This  is  an  exact  description  of  Polteney's  conduct  from  the 
time  when  he  first  went  into  opposition  about  1725  or  172l>  down 
to  the  formation  of  the  new  Ministry  in  1742,  when  his  allies  the 
Tories  found  themselves  completely  deceived.  Both  Chesterfield 
and  Bolingbroke  had  for  sometime  suspected  that  this  was  what 
was  intended.  Pulteney  and  his  party  had  used  the  Tories  for 
*  distressing  the  Administration,'  and  when  their  end  was 
gained  threw  them  over.  The  Tories  discovered  that  though 
constituting  the  great  majority  of  the  opposition  they  had 
simply  been  used  as  rats-2>aws;  and  that  Pulteney  *  bad  no 
design  to  continue  anv  longer  with  his  new  friends  than  should 
be  sufficient  for  bis  purpose.'  We  have  hut  to  read  Boling- 
broke's  letter  to  Lord  Ly  ttelton  to  understand  the  whole  situation. 
Onslow  dues  not  mention  Pulteney  in  this  place,  and  takes 
Walpole  on  the  Peerage  Bill  as  the  first  illustration  of  his 
meaning.  VV'alpole's  conduct,  however,  only  corresponds  to  one- 
half  of  Onslow's  picture.  He  did  not  go  over  from  one  party 
to  another.  His  only  object  was  to  'distress'  i^underjand  : 
and  in  this  be  fully  succeeded,  throwing  out  the  Bill  on  the 
«econd  reading   by  a  majority  of  ninety-two.     He  persuaded 
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the  anti-Mlnisterlal  Wliigs,  who  in  their  hearts  rather  liked  the 
BUlf  to  vote  against  it,  nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  aanoji'iag 
the  Government  Ttiis  was  the  first  specimen  of  party  tactics 
with  which  Onslow  was  brought  into  contact. 

Nor  was    his  wonder  diminished   when  be  heard   the  Bill 
supported   in   a   remarkably   eloquent    and    able    speech  by   a 
JMinistcr  who  was  known  to  be  as  much  opposed  to  it  In  private 
as  any  man  in  England,  tlie  younger  Craggs;  and  the  recollec- 
tion  of   this   speech    teails   him    into  some   reflections   on   the 
practice — common,  he  allows,  amon^  statesmcn^ — of  supporting 
what  they  do  not  approve  of  for   the   sake  eilLcr  of  keeping 
Government  together  or  of  putting  do%vu  one  man  and  setting 
up  another,  *  making  it  a  point  of  honour  and  fidelity  to  their 
friends  so  to  do.*      With  these  remarks  we  may  compare  the 
language  of  Durke  upon   the  same   subject,  which  shows,  ire 
think,  that  between  1750  and  1780  the  party  system  bad   beta 
gradually   acquiring    greater    consistency,   and    its  obligations 
greater  weight.     Hurke  does  not  seem  to  contemplate  the  possi- 
bility of  a  difference  on  any  question  of  principle  between  aoj 
two  members  of  the  same  Government,  or  of  the  same  organized 
opposition.     When  such   a  difference  docs   arise,  it  is  time  for 
the  individual  dissentient  to  go  elsewhere.     Such,  however,  wu 
not  Onslow's  view.     He  thought  that  many  important  questions 
might  safely  be  left  open  questions  in  a  Government.     As  to 
minor  ones,  both   Burke  and   Onslow  agreed  that   differCDces 
were  of  course  permissible.     But  the   Utter  did  not  see  why 
Craggs,  for  instance,  was  obliged  to  support  the  Peerage  Bill 
because  it  was  a  Government  Bill.     He  did  not  think  be  tited 
merely  have  abstained  from  speaking  for  it.     He  thought  he 
might  have  spoken  against  it.     Modern  usage,  however,  isagaiait 
Onslow  in  this  respect.     We  remember  the  Duke  of  VV'cHingtOfl 
and  Mr.  Huskisson;  and  it  may  be  added  that  when  Mr.  ClafC 
Sewell  Read  took  office  with  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1874,  he  was  in- 
formed that  he  might  vote  against  Government  if  he  liked  on  agri- 
cultural questions,  but  must  not  speak  against  them.     Watpole 
himself,  indeed,  acted  on  the  same  principle,  and  was  applauded 
for   it   by  Dr.   Johnson,  who  declared  that   if  he   himself  were 
Prime  Minister  he  would  not  allow  a  member  of  his  Cabinet  to 
wag  a  finger  against  him.     GovcrnmeaCs  may  be  formed,  from 
the  beginning,  on  the  understanding  that  certain  great  questions 
already    in   existence,  on  which    the    country   is   pretty  cvenW 
divided,  may    be    open   questions.       But  that  is  very  different 
from  allowing  liberty  to  each  individual  Minister  to  take  a  lint 
of  his  own  on  every  I'resh  question  as  It  comes.     No  such  thing 
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now  call  a  Government  policy  could  exist  on  these 
conditions.  But  Onslow's  observations  only  show  thnt  in 
common  with  many  other  statesmen  of  the  period — Bolingbroke 
included — he  had  not  yet  mastered  the  real  nature  of  the  party 
system,  or  correctly  estimated  its  natural  dcrelopmcnt. 

The  Peerage  Hill  is  allowed  by  Onslow  to  have  been  in 
harmony  with  Whig  principles.  But  VValpoJe  did  not  core 
very  much  for  Whig^  principles  if  he  saw  that  political  capital 
was  to  be  made  by  ig:noring  them.  In  llie  very  same  year  he 
went  near  to  make  his  political  fortune  by  a  still  more  open 
defiance  of  them — a  master  stroke  of  policy  on  which  we  are 
surprised  to  find  Onslow  silent:  we  mean  his  opposition  to 
tlic  repeal  of  the  Schism  Act.  He  had  been  among  its  foremost 
opponents  when  it  was  p.-issml  through  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1714,  but  he  now  joined  with  the  Tories  in  supporting  it, 
and  with  such  effect  that  it  was  only  repealed  by  a  majority  of 
thirt3*-ninp,  thirty-four  of  the  minority  being  Scottish  members. 
By  this  bold  change  of  front  he  disarmed  the  hostility  of  the 
clergy,  and  silenced  their  favourite  cry,  whenever  the  VVhiga 
were  in  power,  of  the  Church  in  danger.  By  hoisting  this 
friendly  signal  to  the  High  Church  party,  he  probably  did  as 
much  to  prolong  his  own  tenure  of  power,  and  to  keep  the 
German  family  on  the  throne,  as  by  all  the  corruption  of  which 
he  was  guilty  from  first  to  l.ist. 

In  the  month  of  April  1721,  on  the  death  of  Lord  Stanhope, 
VValpole,  says  Onslow,  was  requested  by  the  'oligarchy'  (these 
are  his  words)  to  undertake  the  reconstruction  of  the  Ministry : 
and  this  was  the  beginning  of  an  Administration  which  lasted 
twenty-one  years.  But  in  Onslow's  opinion  Walpolc  might 
have  found  himself  very  insecure  in  his  position  had  it  not  been 
for  the  great  dexterity  which  he  displayed  in  unravelling  the 
Jacobite  plot  of  1722,  in  which  Atterbury  was  implicated. 
This  success  consolidated  his  power  and  re-unitcd  for  a  time 
nil  sections  of  the  Whig  party  under  his  banner,  except  a  very 
few  mutinous  adherents  of  Lord  Sunderland. 

*It  so  tLoronghly  broke  all  the  measures  of  tho  party  for  the 
Pretender  that  they  have  never  since  been  able  to  recover  thom  into 
any  formed  design — of  Jacobites  here  at  least,  and  ought  tliureforo  to 
be  reckoned  one  of  if  not  the  most  fortunate  and  the  greatest  circum- 
Btancc  of  Mr.  Walpole's  life.  It  fixoil  him  with  tho  King  and  united 
for  a  time  the  whole  body  of  Whigs  to  him,  and  gave  him  the 
universal  credit  of  on  able  and  vigilant  Minister.' 

But  it  was  these  remnants  of  Lord   Sunderland's   party   who 
were  destined  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  new  Opposition  which 
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confronted  Walpolo  for  the  rest  of  his  career,  and    ci'cntuallj 
bunted  him  down. 

*  S<)mo  he  sncceeded  with,  bat  not  with  all,  and  of  them  acvcntl 
rciuniijcd  iu  their  ©inploynicnts  whom  ho  coidd  not  remove,  or  did 
not  daro  to  attetupt  because  of  the  interest  they  had  with  tho  Kifig 
through  the  meaoa  of  the  Gormans :  and  this  body  of  puople,  smftll 
hut  of  conftiderabh)  rank,  remained  bis  enemies  to  the  time  of  tho 
King's  d<:atb,  waiting  nnd  watching  for  every  opportunity  to  ruin 
him»  which,  bowover,  it  is  most  nudonbtcil  they  could  not  Itavcdono 
without  ruining  at  the  same  time  tho  Whig  cause  and  party;  but 
thoy  thought  otberwiae ;  and  now  b<igan  something  nf  thn  Whig 
opposition  to  his  power,  which  grew  afterwards  to  be  so  trouhlc&omu 
and  formidable  to  him.' 

It  is  this  Opposition  to  which  we  are  now  about  to  turn  our 
attention.  It  is  well  known  that  the  death  of  George  I. 
shattered  all  liolin^broke^s  hopes,  as  the  death  nf  Queen  Anne 
had  sbuttrrctl  them  twelve  years  earlier.  Inilcetl,  the  deaths  of 
kings  and  queens  seem  to  have  been  specially  unfavournble  to 
the  Tory  party.  In  1714,  in  1727,  and  again  in  1837,  tbe^ 
were,  or  supposecl  themselves  to  be,  on  the  eve  of  a  great  party 
tnuufiph,  when  the  demise  of  the  Crown  suddenly  turned  the 
key  on  them  once  more.  The  General  Elcctirtn  of  1727  wefll 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  Whigs ;  and  when  Parliameni 
assembled  in  January  1728,  and  Onslow  was  chosen  Speaker, 
VV*alpole*s  power  seemed  founded  on  a  rock.  'The  great 
Revolution  Families*  who  had  made  him  Prime  Minister  sup- 
ported him  steadily.  He  was  their  man ;  and,  had  be  been 
willing  to  share  bis  power  with  only  a  very  few  others,  need 
never  have  parted  with  it. 

Before  the  death  of  George  I.,  Pulteney  had  quarrelled  with 
VValpule    and     l>ecome     the     fast     ally     of    13ulingbroke.      In 
December  1726  apiTeared  the  first  number  of  their  joint  work, 
*The    Craftsman,     of  which    Onslow     speaks    in    terms   verj 
different  from  those  employed  by  modern  writers.     He  acknow- 
ledges not  only  the  great  ability  with  which  it  was  written,  but 
also  the  effect  which  it  produced.     Bolingbroke's  object,  sajs 
Onslow,  was  to  frighten  the  King  into  a  change  of  Ministry, 
which  would  have  restored  him  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  have 
soon  placed  him  at  the  head  of   the  Government       Had    the 
opposition  to  Walpolc  in  the  House  of  Commons  been  a  homo- 
geneous opposition,  animated  b}-  a  common  principle^  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  be  would  have  succeeded  ;  for  the  General  Election.* 
of  1734,  which,  fought  with  the  most  desperate  energy  all  over" 
the  kingdom,  greatly  reduced  Waljwle's  majority,  would  in  thata 
cose   probably   have   dcstroj'ed    it.     But  between  the  diffeieo 

section: 


lecttODs  of  the  Opposition  public  opinion  was  distracted,  and 
its  fuJI  furce  incapable  of  bein^  concentrated. 

When  Onslow  look  his  seat  in  the  crhair,  the  Opposition  was 
divide<l  into  three  main  parties,  and   his  remarks  on  each  are 
highly  instructive.     The  first  section,  outnumbering  the  other 
two    put    together,  were    the    Tories,    who    acknowledged    Sir 
WilUam  Windham  as  their  loader.     The  second  in  importance 
consisted  of  the  malcontent   Whigs    led    by  Pulteney,  most  of 
whom   had    been  driven    into  opposition    by   Walpole  himself. 
The  third  section,  more  numerous  perhaps  in  the  country  than 
in   Fariiamcnt,  were  the  avowed  Jacobites,  of  whom  William 
Shippcn — 'ilownright'  Shippen — was  the   head.      Over   them 
all   alike  presided  Bolingbrokc,  who  from   1727  to  1735   was 
looked  up  to  as  their  Gamaliel.     Besides  these,  a  little  later  on, 
■were   what  were  called  *  the    Boys,*   sometimes  also  called    the 
Patriots,  though  this  was   the  title  claimed   by  and   commonly 
assigned    to    Pultency's    party.       Bolingbroke    had    arguments 
and  topics  for  them  all.     To  the  13oys — the    Voung  England 
of    1740  —  he  addressed    himself  in    a    high  strain   of   classic 
eloquence,  taught  them  to  thunder  against  a  perpetual  Dictator, 
and    to    deplore    the    loss    of    our    liberties    in    the  tone    of  a 
Roman  Uopublican.     With  the  older  men   among  the  Tories, 
German  alliances,  standing  armies,  prodigal  expenditure,  the 
claim    of  the  English    country'  gentlemen   tu    a    share    in    the 
Government,  which  had  been  sacrificed  to  the  'policy  of  pro- 
scription,* begun   with   the   accession    of   George   1.,   were   his 
principal  topics.     To  the  Whigs  he  expatiated  on  the  subversion 
of  Revolution  principles,  and  on  what  he  constantly  alleged  to  be 
the  fact,  that  lil)crty  was  in  greater  danger  from  parliamentary 
corruption    than    from     personal    government       ^  Liberty    was 
undermined  for   fear  it  should   be   overthniwn.*     This  was  the 
string  on  which  he   loved  to  harp;  and  Onslow  fully  admits 

•  that  he  was  a  master  of  his  instrument. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  these  various  sections  could  not 
nil  speak  to  the  country  with  the  same  voice  ;  nor  could  they 
always  use  the  same  language  to  their  constituents  which  they 
used  successfully  in  Parliament.  The  alliance  between  the 
VVbigs  and  the  Tories  was  not  so  fully  understood  in  the  English 
counties  and  large  towns  as  it  was  in  Westminster  Hall. 
Nor  was  this  all.  The  combination  was  an  affaire  de  con- 
venance  exclusively.  There  was  no  real  cordiality  between 
Palteney  and  VVyndham.  They  never  fully  trusted  one  another, 
and  each  knew  that  the  tug  of  war  would  come  when  Walpole 
was  dethroned.  OnsJow  from  his  elevated  position  was  able  to 
watch  the  situation  with  aa   impartial  eye,  and  the  first  thing 
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we  learn  from  him  is  the  complete  truth  of  Lord  Shelburnf's 
account  of  parties  given  in  the  chapter  of  autobiography  prefixol 
to  the  Life  of  that  statesman  by  Lord  Kdmnnd  ritjcmanclce. 
Onslow  repeats  in  several  places  that  it  was  Sir  Robert  Walpok'i 
constant  aim  to  perpetuate  the  policy  of  proscription  begua  in 
1714,  to  represent  all  the  Tories  as  Jacobites,  and  to  prcreat 
nny  approach  to  an  agreement  between  them  and  the  VVhigi. 
This  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  Walpole's  regular  supporten, 
an  impartial  observer  with  nothing  to  gain  or  lose  by  misrepre- 
sentation, and  who  must  have  known  the  truth,  if  anybodj  did 
Shelburnc,  writinpf  in  IbOO,  says  of  the  Tories  of  1730,  that 
sufficient  justice  has  never  been  done  to  their  character  ant) 
principles — 

*  owing  to  the  never-ceasing  outcry  of  Hinistere  in  eonfonndisg 
them  with  the  JaeobitcH,  but  iu  fact  they  wtire  the  landed  iutenisttir 
England  who  desired  to  see  nu  honoumhle,  dignified  govgrnment 
conducted  with  order  and  duo  economy  and  due  subordinatioD,  in 
opposition  to  the  Whigs  who  courted  the  luob  in  the  first  insUncn. 
and  in  tho  next  the  oammorcial  iuterost.  Tlio  Tories,  beinj;  moo  of 
property  and  precluded  from  all  degree  of  Court  favour  fiiiico  Quoen 
Anue's  time,  lived  \ipon  their  estates,  never  wont  to  LoDditn  but  to 
attcud  Parliament,  and  that  for  a  short  time,  while  the  Whigs  iti- 
rounded  tho  Court,  governed  tho  two  Kingdoius,  kucw  confidcutitUr 
all  tlint  2>aii^ed  at  home  and  abroad,  were  in  the  secret  of  overything, 
and  provided  for  younger  brothers,  cousins,  nephews,  and  dopend*nti, 
whose  wits  wcro  sharpened  by  their  advancement.' 

This  is  the  point  on  which  we  find  BtiUnpbrokc  continuilW 
insisting — the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  Tories  from  power  under 
the  new  system,  when  by  a  difiercnt  treatment  they  might  b«« 
been  easily  reconciled  to  it.  It  was  carefully  instilled  intotbf 
King's  mind  that  they  were  all  Jacobites,  and  therefore  coold 
not  be  trusted  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  all  three^ 
Onslow,  Bolingbroke,  and  Shclburne — that  but  for  this  sel&jb 
policy  the  Jacobite  party,  in  England  at  all  events,  would  ntj 
soon  have  ceased  to  exist.  This  is  one  important  confirmation 
of  statements,  sometimes  derided  as  frivolous,  which  we  owe  to 
Speaker  Onstow.  Walpole  kept  alive  the  spark  of  Jacobitisn 
in  the  Tory  party  which  would  otherwise  have  died  out ;  so^ 
though  it  burned  very  low,  and  perhaps  in  the  minds  of  locli 
men  as  Wyndbam  was  in  time  wholly  cxtingaisbcd,  it  con- 
tinued to  leaven  the  country  gentlemen  in  general,  of  whom  oo 
doubt  Sir  Everard  Waverley  was  an  excellent  type, — men  vrboaf 
sympathies  with  the  cause,  however  little  they  might  be  disposwl 
to  fight  for  it,  kept  up  tbe  Stuart  party,  and  alone  made  tbi' 
insurrection  of '45  possible. 
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The  Notes  contain  remarks  on  the  chief  Oppotition  leaders, 
of  which  some  have  appeared  in  print  before,  but  not  all.  The 
character  of  Sir  William  Windham  has  been  too  often  quoted 
to  warrant  the  repetition  of  it  here ;  and  the  others  whom 
Oasionr  singles  out  are  the  two  Pultenejs,  Daniel  and  William, 
with  the  latter  of  whom  alone  we  are  concerned  on  the  present 
occasion,  Sir  John  Uarnard,  member  for  the  City,  and  as  an 
occasional  combatant  on  the  same  side,  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,  the 
eccentric  but  honest  Master  of  the  Rolls,  '  who  never  changed 
bis  principles  or  wig.'  These  in  the  House  of  Commons :  in 
the  Lords  he  mentions  Carteret  and  Chesterfield  as  the  two  chief 
opponents  whom  Walpole  had  to  fear,  and  his  comparison 
between  Bolingbroke  and  Carteret  might  have  been  written  by 
Tbucydides. 

*  Thoy  were  tmiversally  oateamed  of  the  groatost  geoins  for  parts 

and  knowledge  of  any  men  of  the  ago ;  the  latter  thought  to  be  the 

better  scholar  and  to  have  formed   his  eloqaouco  more   upon  the 

Ancients,  and  ta  have  more  of  thoir  spirit  in  it  than  the  former,  but 

the  first  was  far  the  hotter  writer,  and  had  been  a  very  lively  an<l 

able  speaker  in  both  Houses  of  Farliamont.     Ue  was  thought,  too,  to 

hare  more  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  atlairs  of  Europe  from  his  long 

experience  abroad  and  intimacy  there  with  men  of  the  first  rank  for 

bnstness  and  capacity.     But  neither  of  them  were  thought  to  know 

enough  of  the  real  temper  and  constitution  of  thoir  own  country, 

although  Lord  BuUnghroke  wrote  much  on  that  subject.     They  were 

both  of  them  of  uulioimdcd  spirit  and  ambition,  impatient  of  restraint, 

contemning  the  notion  of  equality  with  others  in  business,  and  even 

disdainirig  to  be  anything  if  not  the  first  and   highest   in  power. 

They  were  not  famed  for  what  is  called  personal  courage;  but  in 

tba  conduct  of  atlatrs  were  deemed  bold,  if  nut  rash,  and  the  Lord 

Bulingbrokc  was  of  a  temper  to  overturn  kingdoms  to  make  way  for 

himself  and  his  talents  to  govern  the  world  ;  whikt  the  other,  in 

projecting  the  plans  of  his  Administration,  thought  more  of  raising 

«  groat  name  to  himself  all  over  Europe,  and  having  that  contiuuoOi 

ly  historians  to  all  posterity,  than  of  any  present  domestic  popularity 

or  renown  whatsoever.     lie  thought  consulting  the  interior  interests 

and  disposition  of  thu  people,  the  conduct  of  business  in  Parliuueuts, 

4iid  the  methods  of  raising  money  for  the  execution  even  of  his  onm 

designs,  was  a  work  bc-luw  his  applications  {etc),  uud  to  bu  left  as  undor- 

Jittrts  of  Govommont  to  the  care  of  inferior  and  subordiuato  unde^ 

standings,  in  sabservioucy,  however,  to  his  will  aud  measures.    But 

x&uch  of  this  perhaps  was  owing  more  to  his  never  having  been  of 

tbe  House  of  Commoes  than  even  to  the  natural  height  of  his  spirit, 

although  the  last  had  but  too  well  formed  him  for  those  disregards. 

They  were  both,  I  believe,  very  incorrupt  as  to  money.     It  was  not 

fheir  aim  to  aggrandize  themselves  that  way.     Lord  Oarterot's  was 

all  clory,  even  to  tho  enthusiasm  of  it,  and  that  made  him  rather 
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moro  sorapulons  than  tlio  other  in  the  moans  ho  used  for  his  gro«t- 
ness.  Bub  Lord  Bolingbroko's  was  merely  power,  and  to  be  the  leader 
of  it,  without  any  other  gratificatioa  but  what  tbe  present  enjuymcut 
of  it  might  give  him.  In  a  word  they  were  both  made  rather  for  tbe 
splendonr  of  great  monarchies  than  the  sober  cooncllB  of  a  free  State, 
whoso  liberty  ia  its  chief  concern ;  althongh  ui>on  the  whole  Lord 
Oarteret  Beemed  much  the  better  man,  and  a  safer  Miniater  tliu 
the  other.* 

Carteret*s  gTAXid  scheme  for  clearing  Germany  of  the  French 
and  keeping  them  out  of  it  afterwards,  as  well  as  the  readiness 
with  which  he  threw  himself  into  George  ll/s  plan  for  termi- 
nating the  Dogedom— a  plan  which  might  have  succeeded  but 
for  the  cowardice  or  treachery  of  Pulteney — are  exactly  of 
-a  piece  with  the  Speaker*s  description  of  him.  Of  the  picluie 
•here  drawn  of  Bolingbroke,  the  truth  is  substantially  admitted 
by  Bolingbrokc  himself  in  his  'Letter  to  Sir  William  Wynd- 
■ham.'     But  it  is  not  tbe  whole  truth. 

Of  Lord  Chesterfield,  Onslow  only  says  that  he  was  a  stamp 
of  man  which  had  hardly  been  seen  since  Charles  11.  s  time, 
and  that  he  was  '  very  terrible '  to  the  Ministers  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  adds,  however,  what  we  did  nut  know  before,  that 
Chesterfield  wrote  some  of  the  best  papers  in  *  The  Craftoman.* 
Of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  he  says  nothing ;  nor  yet  of  Shippen, 
Bromley,  or  Sir  John  Hinde  Cotton  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
all  of  whom  were  prominent  figures  in  debate,  from  1730 — ■ 
1740.  Shippen  was  the  leader  of  a  party  ;  Cotton  his  most^ 
active  lieutenant,  and  almost  the  only  Tory  who  got  anything 
when  Walpolc  was  dethroned.  Bromley  was  chosen  to  movt 
tbe  resolution  in  favour  of  repealing  the  Septennial  Act ;  bu 
he  seems  to  be  one  of  the  *  suppressed  characters  *  of  Englisfc^ 
History,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  At  all  eveulMf 
he  was  a  leading  man  in  the  Opposition  during  Walpole's 
Administration  ;  and,  as  one  of  a  family  which  has  given  a 
distinguished  member  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  our  owo 
time,  we  should  have  welcomed  a  character  of  him  from  so 
high  an  authority. 

Of  the  general  principles  and  objects  of  the  different  partici 
which    together    made    up    the    OpjK)5ition    during    Walpole'i 
Administration,   Onslow    has  a  good   deal   to  say.      With  tbe 
msilcontent  Whigs,  hostility  to  the  Government  was  simply  » 
desire   for  revenge.     They  were  in  Opposition,  because  they 
were  not  in  office.    Walpole  had  been  the  enemy  of  Sunderlaa*^ 
and   had  deeply  oflfended  Pulteney,  who  was  a  connexion  <^ 
Sunderland's.     The  band  which  Pulteney  organized  and  let!  wi 
formed  mainly  out  of  *  Sunderland's  creatures.'     Very  differei 
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the  poBition  of  the  regular  Tories,  the  men  who  in  Anne's 
tioie  had  regarded  Lord  Nottingham  as  their  head,  and  were  now 
proud  to  act  under  such  a  leader  as  Windham.  These  men  as 
a  body  had  little  bias  towards  Jacnbitism,  and  but  for  VValpolc 
himself  would  have  had  none.  As  much,  of  course,  cannot  be  said 
of  all  the  country  squires  and  baronets  who  constituted  the  Tory 
party  in  England  generally.  But  it  was  true  of  VVyndham  and 
fais  party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Wyndham  himself  had 
at  one  time  been  a  zealous  Jacobite.  He  was  privy  to  all 
Bolingbroke's  plans  during  the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne.  He 
had  been  the  head  of  the  Jacobite  interest  in  the  Western 
counties;  and,  in  1715,  had  been  lodged  in  the  Tower.  But 
be  had  renounced  Jacobitism  with  his  friend  and  mentor,  and 
would  now,  saj-s  Onslow,  willingly  have  coalesced  with  the 
WhigJ,  though  not  with  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  of  whom  he  had 
quite  as  bad  an  opinion  as  either  Pulteney  or  St.  John.  His 
attack  on  Walpole  in  the  debate  on  the  Septennial  Act  is  quite 
as  eloquent,  quite  as  powerful,  and  quite  ns  pungent  as  Walpole*« 
better  known  attack  on  Botingbroke.  But  he  was  ready  to 
form  an  Administration  on  the  basis  of  Constitutional  Toryism, 
and  had  he  lived  but  a  very  short  time  longer  his  chance  would 
have  come  to  him.  Nobody,  as  the  Speaker  clearly  thought,  could 
have  disputed  bis  claim  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment on  the  resignation  of  Walpole.  In  1740,  when  he  died, 
he  was  only  fifty-three.  He  would  have  united  under  himself 
both  the  Hanoverian  Tories  and  the  Moderate  Whigs.  We 
should  probably  have  escnpeil  the  war  of  the  Austrian  suc- 
cession, and  with  it  the  insurrection  of  Forty-five,  though  it  is 
difficult  to  wish  tbat  the  most  romantic  chapter  in  the  history 
of  England  had  never  been  written.  In  fact,  he  would  have 
anticipated  the  younger  Pitt  But  the  union  which  Wyndham 
might  have  effected  was  deferred  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
to  be  ultimately  achieved  by  the  sun  of  the  brilliant  young 
RCToit,  whose  rising  star  he  livetl  to  see. 

But  in  the  case  we  are  supposing,  what  woald  have  been 
ibe  relations  of  Wyndham  with  Bolingbrokc  ?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  down  to  Walpole's  retirement  the  Tory  party  had 
never  drawn  from  their  close  connexion  with  the  Church  of 
England  nil  the  strength  which  might  have  been  expected  from 
it.  Walpole  had  been  beforehand  with  them  ;  and  while  the 
country  vicars  and  rectors  were  looking  askance  at  a  party 
which  acknowleilged  its  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  uv  an 
Avowed  Deist,  Walpole  had  stepped  in  between  them,  and  by 
}jis  vote  on  the  Schism  Act  given  them  tacitlv  to  understand  that 
Mrhlle  he  remained  Minister  they  need  fear  nothing  from  Dissent.. 
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He  had  contrived  Co  jockey  the  Dissenters  at  the  same  lime ; 
and  his  reply  to  them  in  17.35  after  the  General  Election  i» 
well  known.  Had  a  Tory  Admlnistratiun  been  formed  under 
VVyndharu,  Bolin^biokc  must  have  been  restored  to  his  peerage 
and  would  probably  have  been  lender  in  the  Lords  ;  and  how  far 
this  might  have  weakened  VVyndbam's  influence  in  the  country 
generally,  it  is  at  this  time  impossible  to  say.  That  the  Tory 
party  did  not  secure  a  majority  in  1734,  while  partly  due  to  tlie 
heterogeneous  character  of  the  Opposition, must  also  be  attributed 
in  part  to  the  Churches  distrust  of  BuUngbroke,  by  whom  the 
feeling  was  cordially  reciprocated.  So  sensible  were  his  own 
party  of  the  difficulty  thus  created,  that  in  1736,  partly  at  their 
request,  he  returned  to  France  and  ceased  for  a  time  to  take 
any  active  share  in  the  direction  of  parliamentary  tactics.  But 
bis  services  could  not  he  set  aside.  If  VVyndham,  once  his 
favourite  pupil,  and  to  the  last  his  warm  friend,  became  Prime 
Minister,  he  must  have  given  Bolingbroke  a  leading  position 
in  the  (government,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
country  clergy,  then  a  most  powerful  and  influential  bodv. 
W'yndbam  himself  was  a  High  Church  Anglican  of  the  purest 
type :  one  of  those  who  contributed  to  *  hand  down  the  torch ' 
from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  nineteenth  century ;  fron 
Laud  and  Andrews  (o  Pusey  and  Keble.  The  clergy  probably 
would  have  accepted  so  orthodox  a  Premier  as  a  suflicient  set-off' 
tu  a  sceptic  as  Foreign  Minister,  the  office  that  Bolingbroke 
would  probably  have  held,  unless  he  bad  thought  himself  to**- 
old  to  accept  any.  But  when  the  pear  was  ripe,  Wyndbftn 
was  dead,  and  no  other  Tory  could  gather  it. 

Next  to  Wyndham  and  Pu]teney,in  the  Speaker's  estimation^ 
comes  Sir  John  Barnard,  who  was  not  indeed  the  representative 
of  any  particular  party,  but  was  a  tower  of  strength  t4i  the 
Tories  on  all  questions  of  finance.  He  was  the  only  roan  in 
the  House  who  could  stand  up  to  Walpole  in  money  matters, 
and  often,  says  Onslow,  hurt  him  a  good  deal  without  perhaps 
ever  quite  beating  him. 

The  Speaker's  observations  on  *  the  Boys '  are  particularly 
interesting.  We  have  already  described  them  as  tht;  Voung 
England  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  many  respects  thev 
correspond  to  the  party  which  came  into  existence  exactly  a 
hundred  years  afterwards.  That  the  country  could  be  saved  bv 
its  youth  was  a  doctrine  instilled  into  both. 

'  I  expect  little,'  e&js  Bolingbroke,  in  hie  Icitor  to  Lord  Lyttoltoo 
on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism, '  from  the  principal  actors  which  trcail  the 
Atnge  at  present.  ...  I  turn  my  eyes  from  the  generation  that  is  going 
tffj  to  the  generation  that  is  coming  on,  the  stage.     I  oxpock  good 

noni 
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Ihera,  and  from  none  more  tliaa  from  you,  my  Lord.  .  .  .  We 
T8ftd  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a  city  tlmt  might  have  cAcapod  divtno 
vengeance  if  five  riglitoouH  men  hnd  been  found  in  it.  Let  not  our 
dty  perish  for  want  of  bo  small  a  number ;  and  if  tho  generation  that 
iA  going  off  conld  not  furnish  it,  let  the  generation  that  is  coming  on 
farnish  a  greater.     Wo  may  reasonably  hope  that  it  will,  from  tho 

J^i  ossoys  which  yonr  Lordship  and   some  others  of  our  young 

Ipnators  have  made  in  public  life.' 

Here,     surely,     wc     have     a     remarkable     anticipation     of 

-jConingsby;   or,  the  New  Generation.*     It  was  the   Toryism 

bf  this  period  that  Mr.  Disraeli  aspired  to  revive;    and  the 

resemblance  therefore  between   the  language  addressed  to  the 

rising  generation  in  173f>  and  that  addressed  to  it  in  184^  Is 

boly  what  was  to  be  expected. 

•  Toryism,'  ho  writes  in  '  Sybil,'  *  will  yet  rise  from  tho  tomb  over 
which  Bolingbroko  shed  his  last  tear  to  bring  back  strength  to  the 
Orown,  liberty  to  tho  Subject,  and  to  annonneo  that  power  has  only 
one  duty — to  seeore  the  social  welfare  of  the  People.' 

1^  Jost  half  a  century  has  passed  away  since  these  words  were 
written;  but  the  prophecy  has  been  only  partially  fulfilled. 
That  it  has  been  fulfilled  at  all  is  due  to  the  intrepid  genius 
and  strong  convictions  of  the  author  of  these  memorable  words, 
gj'bat  it  has  been  only  imperfectly  accomplished  is  due  to  the 
l^t  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  to  some  extent  the  dupe  of  his  own 
Imagination,  living  habitually  in  two  worlds,  sometimes  the 
world  of  <iueen  Victoria,  sometimes  the  world  of  George  II. 

Onslow,  however,  took  a  very  different  view  of  the  Young 
England  of  his  day.  Some  among  them,  be  says,  were  young 
Iten  of  great  natural  and  acquired  endowments,  who  saw  that 
leclamation  against  VValpnle  was  the  readiest  means  of  obtaining 
,  reputation  for  elfH^uence,  and  indulgetl  in  language  which  he 
ftys  neither  became  their  own  youth  nor  VValpole's  age.  In 
bor  own  day  such  violence  would  only  recoil  on  its  authors. 
But  that  was  not  so  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  The  Speaker 
DWDS  that  it  did  VValpolc  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  Pitt 
fcras  one  of  the  worst  offenders.  He  was  one  of  the  'young 
gentlemen  *  who  were  said  to  have  *  taken  great  personal 
liberties*  in  the  debate  on  the  Spanish  Convention  in  173^. 
The  chief  reason  why  they  were  really  damaging  to  Walpolc 
was  that  these  sallies  were  'deemed  native  virtue  and  dis- 
interestedness, the  result  of  untainted  minds  and  hearts  too 
toung  to  be  corrupted  by  envy  of  power  and  profit  (the  usual 
K  lives  of  older  men  in  faction).' 
Ooslow  readily  allows  that  of  many  of  them  this  was  true; 
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and  that  they  really  believed  for  a  time,  under  the  admit 
tutorage  of  Bolingbroke,  that  ihcj  were  *  saving  their  country' 
from  destruction,  and  that  they  only  could  do  it/  But  he  gott 
on  to  say  that  these  young  orators  were  but  the  tools  of  older 
and  cooler  heads^  who  were  only  in  opposition  because  iher 
were  not  in  power,  and  made  use  of  the  honest  enthusiajm  of 
younger  and  better  men  in  order  to  obtain  it.  Hut  as  sood  as 
they  had  got  it  their  dupes  found  out  how  they  had  been 
cheated,  and  resented  it  accordingly.  Not  all  of  thetn.  howerer. 
Some,  says  Onslow,  who  were  rather  older  and  wiser, 

*  saw  the  prospocts  tbo  cbango  had  opened  and  maHQ  as  able  an  m* 
of  it  as  tho  best  experienced  of  their  principaln  had  done  ;  but,  slu! 
with  a  cbango  too  of  style  and  beharionr;,  that  has  made  me  oftis 
mourn  over  them,  and  reflect  how  very  wary  young  men  ehonld  be  of 
what  they  say  and  du  in  their  political  outset,  leeC  the  language-  ui^ 
actingB  they  then  hold  should  not  bo  able  Ut  last  them  tlirough  Ihcir 
whole  journey ;  and  I  have  found  also  that  nothing  can  be  mor« 
unfortunate  for  any  man  than  to  begin  his  public  life  in  the  scbook 
of  faction  and  d^Caoiatton.  It  ie  unhappy  enough  to  begin  itini 
servile  and  implicit  complianco  with  power ;  hut  the  other  is  fir 
more  dangerons.-  The  middle  track  between  these  two  extremefl  ii 
the  path  that  honest  and  wise  men  will  take,  and  is  the  true  choncter 
of  ft  parliament  man,* 

Walpole  seems   to   have    been  of   much  the   same  opinion. 
When  Mr.  Winnington  went  over  to  the  Ministry,  Sir  John  Hintlc 
Cotton   said   to  Walpolc,  *  Why,  that  young   dog   promised   l» 
would  always  stand  by  us.*     '  I  tell  nay  young  men/  replied  the 
Alinister,  *  never  to  use  "always."'     This  whole  passage  refers 
of  course  to  what  happened  immediately  after  Walpole^s  down- 
fall.    It  was  soon  seen,  says  Bolingbroke,  that  there  was  to  be  no 
change  of  system.     The  system  of  exclusion,  of  German  wars, 
and  foreign  subsidies  was  still  to  go  on,  and  no  doubt,  too,  Mhe 
change   of  style   and  behaviour'   here  referred    to  has   special 
reference  to   Pitt   himself,  who  when  he  was   in  office  twentji 
years  afterwards  tossed   to  the  winds  all  the  professions  which 
had   earned   him   such    applause    in  Opposition.     Continental 
subsidies,  the  Hanover  connexion,  the  exclusive  claim  of  the 
Revolution  families,  were  all  upheld  by  him  with  such  vigoar 
and  audacity  that  he  fairly  cowed  the  House  of  Commons  and 
silenced   criticism.     It  does  not   seem,  however,  that  Ond^^f 
condoned  his  inconsistency  on  account  of  bis  splendid  succc^H^ 
He  was   a  Whig  rather  of  the  prc-Hanovenan  era,  and  had 
little  sympathy  with  the  new  German  policy.     When  Walpole 
asked    him    in   the   year  1741    what    he  would   think    if  the 
King    sent    a    message    to    Parliament    stating    that    be    waa 

willing 
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willing  to  sever  Haaovor  irom  the  English  monarch/,  Onslow 
replied  that  it  would  be  *a  message  from  heaven/  Pitt  would 
hare  said  the  same  thing  in  1741.  Onslow,  we  suspect,  would 
have  said  the  same  thing  in  1761.  The  advice  here  given  to 
new  members  or  rising  geniuses  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
beware  of  committing  themselves  to  assertions  which  mav  here- 
after prove  inconvenient  to  them  might  be  extended  to  parties 
in  general,  and  even  to  veteran  and  experienced  statesmen. 
Hut  contradictions  of  this  kind  have  been  gradually  growing 
more  and  more  familiar  to  the  public  mind  since  iii2\}. 

We  can  imagine  Speaker  Onslow  from  his  coign  of  vantage 
in  the  House  listening  with  a  cynical  glance  to  the  imposing 
rhetoric  which  flashed  from  the  Opposition  benches,  and  from 
the  lips  of  these  juvenile  Ciceros  who  were  to  save  their  country 
from  ruin.  Not  but  what  there  was  solid  truth  mixed  up  with 
it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  '  Revolution  principles  were 
an  expensive  luxury.  Bolingbroke,  in  his  writings,  may  have 
bad  an  e^e  to  place  and  power ;  but  there  was  something  more 
than  that  behind.  There  was  a  real  meaning,  irrespective  of 
personal  objects,  at  the  bottom  of  them.  The  protest  of  the  Boys 
was  none  the  less  well  founded,  because  there  were  men  among 
their  leaders  who  had  no  intention  of  acting  up  to  it  when  they 
came  into  power.  Our  estimate  of  Walpole  and  his  system 
may  be  found  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Review,*  and  need 
not  be  pursued  any  further  on  the  present  occasion.  ^'' 

The  last  separate  Note  in  these  Papers  refers  to  1745,  being 
the  record  of  a  conversation  between  George  ll.  and  the 
Speaker  in  September  of  that  year,  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Preston.  Onslow  thought  he  had  never  seen  his  Majesty  show 
so  much  true  greatness  as  he  did  on  this  occasion.  The  point 
of  the  conversation  worth  recording  is  the  stress  laid  by  the 
King  on  his  own  confidence  in  Parliament,  his  love  of  Parlia- 
ments, and  so  forth  ;  the  object  being,  we  suppose,  to  impress 
upon  the  two  Houses  that  in  himself  they  had  a  sovereign  whom 
they  ia  turn  could  trust,  as  distinguished  from  the  Stuarts  whom 
they  could  not.  The  Speaker  tuld  him  that  *  his  subjects  in 
geaeral  were  firmly  resolved  to  support  him  and  his  family ; 
sod  considered  their  own  interests  as  involved  in  and  united 
with  that.'  This  was  certainly  not  true.  If  the  old  Jacobite 
enthusiasm  had  to  some  extent  cooled  down  in  England,  it 
had  not  been  succeeded  by  any  love  for  the  new  dynasty. 
Onslow  was  wrong  about  that.  As  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  *  They 
stood  aloof  in  haughty  and  sullen  opposition/  and  it  is  possible 
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that,  if  Charles  had  continued  his  inarch  into  England,  the 
bulk  of  thorn  might  have  declared  for  him.  But  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  the  gradual  change  of  mind  which  had  reconciled 
Sir  William  VVyndham  to  the  Government  had  made  some  little 
progress  among  the  provincial  gentry  in  general,  and  that  many 
of  them  would  by  the  middle  of  the  century  have  been  satisfied 
with  a  change  of  system  without  calling  for  a  change  of  dynasty. 
Their  reason  had  not  }et  overcome  their  sympathies,  but  it  had 
begun  to  make  some  impression  on  them. 

Of  Onslow*s  conduct  in  the  Chair  detraction  has  failed  to 
lessen  the  reputation.  Two  of  the  best  known  and  wittiest 
writers  among  bia  contemporaries  strove  their  utmost  to  make 
him  contemptible,  but  without  the  slightest  success ;  and  to 
this  day  his  authority  is  still  regarded  as  final  on  all  questions 
which  be  was  called  on  to  decide.  Horace  Walpole  tries  to 
make  out  that  his  impartiality  was  timidity,  and  *  trimming,*  but 
we  have  only  his  assertion  for  it ;  and  such  was  evidently  not 
the  opinion  of  Henry  Pelham  when  Prime  Minister.  Shortly 
before  his  death  in  17.^4,  he  urged  Mr.  Onslow  not  to  quit  the 
Chair,  as  he  had  proposed  to  do,  at  the  end  of  that  Parliament. 

*I  told  him,'  saja  Onslow,  *that  if  I  was  to  he  Speaker  again  he 
must  not  expect  that  I  wotdd  act  otherwise  than  I  had  altvays  done, 
and  nhich  ho  kuew  was  not  always  pleasing  to  Ministers  ;  his  answer 
was,  **  Sir,  I  shall  as  little  like  as  anyone  else  in  my  station  to  have 
a  Speaker  in  a  set  opposition  to  me,  and  the  measorea  I  carry  on  ;  bnt 
I  sball  as  little  like  to  have  a  Speaker  over-complaisant,  either  to  me 
or  to  them.'" 

Horace  Wa1polc*s  character  of  him  is  not  too  long  for  quo- 
tation : — 

'  The  Speaker  was  master  of  an  honesty  wkich,  though  it  would 
bend  very  mnch  upon  most  occasions,  especially  when  its  warping 
would  prop  its  reputation,  was  tough  and  steady  when  pnshed  to  an 
extremity,  and  ho  would  souictimes  aee  that  extremity  as  soon  iu 
tri6eB  ne  in  materials.  His  disinterestedness  was  remarkable,  and  be 
was  fond  of  Tcxcrting]  it.  Popularity  wos  hia  great  aim ;  impartiality 
IiiK  professed  moans,  universal  adulation  and  partiality  to  wfaftterer 
Avas  populsr  his  real  means,  of  acqniring  it.  He  was  bigotted  to  the 
power  of  the  House  uf  Cummuns,  and  like  all  eealots,  ardent  for  bis 
own  anthority,  as  intimately  connected  with  the  interests  of  his  idol. 
He  had  mueh  devotiuu  frt^m  the  House,  few  friends  in  it,  for  ho  was 
too  pompous  to  bo  loved,  though  too  ridiculous  to  be  hated  ;  bad  too 
much  kuuH ledge  not  to  be  regarded;  too  much  dignity  in  his 
appearanoo  not  to  be  admired  ;  and  was  too  fond  of  applause  not  to 
miss  it.' 

JValpole  in  1757  is  very  sarcastic  on  the  Speaker's   attitude 
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towards  Pitt  and  Fox,  when  a  question  of  breach  of  privilege 
arose  out  of  the  Kind's  messagt;  to  the  House  relating;  to  Admiral 
Bjrng.  The  King  announced  that  he  had  respited  Admiral 
Byng  till  certain  enquiries  had  been  made,  stating  that  he  had 
been  informed  that  *■  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  bad 
said  in  his  place '  that  he  had  sumething  weighty  to  disclose. 
The  member  who  made  this  statement  was  Sir  Francis 
Dashwuod.  Pitt,  who  was  anxious  to  save  Byng,  reported 
to  his  Majesty  what  Dashwoud  bad  said  in  the  House,  for 
which  he  was  severely  taken  to  task  by  Fox.  The  Speaker 
decided  that  such  a  communication  to  the  Crown  was  a 
distinct  breach  of  privilege,  but  did  justice  to  the  purity  and 
humanity  of  Pitt's  intentions.  This  is  what  Walpolc  calls 
*  trimming.*  Pitt,  however,  did  not  think  himself  fairly  treated, 
after  all.  It  seems  that  the  Speaker  stopped  him  at  one  point 
as  being  beside  the  question,  adding  that  two-thirds  of  what 
both  he  and  Fox  had  said  was  nothing  to  the  question.  Pitt 
replied  that  he  was  surprised  at  being  coupled  with  Mr.  Fox, 
who  had  spoken  five  times  while  he  had  spoken  only  once,  yet 
Fox  had  not  been  *  suppressed.'  'The  Speaker  vindicated  him- 
self, talked  of  his  unbiassed  impartiality  and  integrity,  and  so 
forth.*  There  had,  he  said,  been  no  necessity  for  the  words  in 
question,  namely,  *  that  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  made  such  and  such  a  statement/  being  introduced  into 
the  King's  message.  But  when  General  Conway  enquired 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  enter  the  whole  of  the  King's 
nessage,  including  these  words,  on  the  Journal  of  the  House, 
Onslow  thought  it  must  be  done.  'The  House,*  said  he,  'may 
enter  what  it  pleases,  but  it  is  a  message  sent  solemnly  by 
the  King,  and  I  never  knew  an  instance  of  overlooking  it.' 
The  message  accordinglv  was  entered  in  full,  but  by  Onslow*s 
■advice  it  was  followed  by  a  paragraph  intended  to  guard 
ai^DSt  its  being  drawn  into  a  precedent. 

VV'alpole  allows  that  Onslow  made  a  *  noble  and  aflfecting 
speech'  on  the  Regency  Bill  of  1751,  which  became  necessary 
•fler  the  death  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  March  of  that 
jcar.  Vet  the  situation  was  such  that  the  part  played  by 
Onslow  may  have  been  due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  foible  here 
imputed  to  him.  The  Princess  Dowager  was  appointed 
Regent,  but  to  act  only  with  the  advice  of  a  Council  of  which 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  to  be  President.  Onslow,  to- 
gether with  Sir  John  Barnard  and  others,  opposed  these  restric- 
tions ;  and  as  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  at  this  time  at 
tbe  height  of  his  unpopularity,  Onslow  may  have  thought  that 
killing  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
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Onslow  is  specially  remcnibcred  for  his  high  sense  of  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his 
determination  to  enforce  all  those  rules  by  which  they  were 
maintained.  The  case  of  Sir  Alexander  Murray  showed  thst, 
although  he  himself  was  naturally  not  inclined  to  severity,  yet 
that  when  the  Mouse  had  once  spoken  he  was  determined  that 
it  should  be  obeyed.  He  was  also  the  first  Speaker  who 
rigidly  insisted  on  the  observance  of  the  custom  requiring 
every  member  on  entering  the  House  or  leaving  it  tu  bow 
towards  the  Chair.  The  custom  originated  as  long  ago  as 
15bO,  but  does  not  seem  to  hare  been  regarded  as  compulsoir 
till  Onslow's  time.  Murray,  who  had  been  guilty  of  tome 
breach  of  privilege,  was  brought  up  to  receive  sentence,  and 
neglected,  as  it  seems,  to  bow.  The  Speaker  called  out  angiilr 
to  him,  *■  Your  obeisances.  Sir  ;  your  obeisances.'  Then  as  the 
House  bad  ordered  that  he  was  to  receive  his  sentence  on  his 
knees,  the  Speaker  told  him  he  must  kneel.  This  be  Hatly 
refused  to  do  ;  and  was  forthwith  committed  to  Newgate,  where 
he  remained  till  the  end  of  the  Session. 

.  Onslow  was  of  opinion  that  a  strict  observance  of  the  rules 
of  procedure  was  necessary  for  the  protection  of  minorities. 
We  wonder  what  he  would  have  said  had  he  lived  to  the 
present  day  and  seen  the  protection  of  which  the  most  (K>werfal 
majorities  stand  in  need.  But  it  is  interesting  to  know  thai 
the  abuses  which  he  set  himself  to  suppress,  and  which  broke 
out  afresh  after  his  retirement,  are  exactly  those  which  are  ao« 
employed  with  such  mischievous  effect  against  the  Government 
Hatsell,  who  knew  him  well  and  had  frequently  conversed  with  i 
him  on  these  subjects,  mentions  particularly  the  liberty  clumeti  || 
by  membcjs  of  speaking  l>eside  the  question,  and,  under  pre* 
tence  of  explaining,  spt'aking  several  limes  in  the  same  debate. 
He  says  that  Onslow  when  S|>eaker  did  to  a  great  extent  suji- 
prcBS  these  irregularities,  and  that  the  revival  of  them  (he  wrote 
in  1780)  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  House  sitting  so 
much  longer  than  It  did  formerly. 

On  strict  adherence  to  one  rule  Onslow  steadily  iosislML 
He  would  allow  no  member  to  speak  against  or  reflect  upon 
any  determination  of  the  House  unless  he  meant  to  conclude 
with  a  motion  for  rescinding  it.  Whenever  a  member  ws5 
proceeding  to  argue  against  a  former  decision  of  the  House,  he 
always  stopped  him,  by  saying,  *  This  question  is  over ;  the 
majority  of  the  House  have  determined  upon  it,  and  you.  Sir, 
are  included  in  that  majority  ;  it  is  the  declared  sense  of  the 
House.'  It  follows  from  this  that  questions  once  decided  ia 
Committee  ought  not  to  be  ic-o^ned,  and  that  the  decision  oi 
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■  the    House    on  thu  second  reading   of  b    Bill    is  to    preclude 
'    further  impeachment  of  its  principles.     We  owe  It  to  Onslow 

that  these  two  important  rules  arc  now  generally  recognised, 
if  not  invariably  observed.  He  is  said  tu  have  succeeded  in 
enforcing  them  during  his  own  timo.  But  attempts  more  or 
less  successful  to  evade  them  continued  to  t)e  made  for  many 
years  afterwards.  And  even  now,  though  they  are  obeyed  iti 
the  letter,  they  are  occasionally  broken  in  tbe  spirits  The 
present  Session  will  supply  some  instances  to  the  memory  of 
our  readers.  In  the  case  of  the  Benefices  Bill,  for  instance^* 
after  the  House  had  decided  by  a  large  maJ4>rity  that  it 
should  be  referred  to  a  Standing  Couamittee,  when  it  came 
t>ack  from  the  Committee^  Mr.  Foster  argued  for  some  time 
against  that  decision,  asserting  that  the  BiU  ought  not  ta 
bave  been  so  referred.  In  this,  accordic^  to  Onslow,  be  was. 
clearly  out  of  order.  And  tbe  custom  of  making  second  readings 
speeches  against  a  BiU  when  it  has  reached  Committee,  not- 
withstanding that  tbe  practice  is  defended  by  Sir  W.  Harcourt,' 
clearly  violates  in  the  spirit  if  not  in  the  letter  the  rule  laid: 
down  by  Onslow.  But,  for  all  this,  Parliament  is  under  deep 
obligations  to  Onslow  as  the  first  Speaker  who  took  the 
question  of  order  systematically  in  band,  and  made  it  his 
object  to  establish  fixed  rules  for  the  conduct  of  debate, 
which  continued  to  be  respected  and  to  exercise  a  salutary 
effect  for  more  than  a  century. 

Onslow  is  still  looked  up  to  as  our  chief  authority  on  all' 
questions  of  parliamentary  practice.  It  is  enough  to  trace  any 
usage  up  to  his  time  to  settle  all  doubts  of  its  legitimacy, 
la  1814,  when  exception  was  taken  to  Lord  Colchester's  speech 
on  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  in  the  preceding  August  on 
the  ground  that  he  had  not  confined  himself  to  financial 
measures,  but  had  commented  on  other  proceedings  of  the 
House,  meaning  the  rejection  of  tbe  Roman  Catholic  Bill,  it 
Was  chiefly  by  the  example  of  Onslow  that  he  justified  him- 
^   self;  and  when    he  retired  in   ISIG,  the  pension  assigned   to 

■  Onslow  was  the  standard  by  which   his   own   was   regulated, 
"   Parliament  has  not  been  prorogued  by  the  Sovereign  in  person 

since  1854,  so  that  the  public  have  grown  unfamiliar  with  the 
speeches  on  the  presentation  of  Supply  Bills.  But  in  the 
above-named  year  Mr,  Shaw  Lcfcvrc  made  a  speech  to  the 
Queen  which  covered  a  whole  page  of  Hansard,  referring  to  all 
the  principal  proceedings  of  the  Session,  and  not  forgetting,  of 
course,  the  war  with  Russia, 

kThat  Onslow  was  re-elected  to  the  Chair  6ve  times  without 
a  dissentient 
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a  dissentient  voice,  that  his  resi^ation  was  received  with 
expressions  of  esteem  and  regret  from  all  parties,  and  that  for 
nearly  a  hundred  and  forty  years  his  pre-eminent  Btness  for 
the  post  has  continued  to  be  recognised,  are  facts  which  suffi- 
ciently answer  the  attacks  made  upon  him  in  his  lifetime.  It 
lias  been  attributed  to  Sir  Robert  \ValpoIe  that  hp  procured  his 
election  in  the  hope  that  a  youn^  man,  who  owed  his  advance- 
ment exclusively  to  the  favour  of  the  Prime  A'Unister,  would  be 
a  pliant  instrument  in  his  hands.  If  so,  he  was  certainly  dis- 
appointed :  for  Onslow  did  not  scruple  in  some  of  his  Proro^-  ' 
tion  speeches  to  attack  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  nn 
one  occasion  he  spoke  strongly  against  all  continental  wars  anJ 
alliances.  His  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  relates  chiefly  to  patronage: 
and  when  the  Duke  himself  referred  to  other  matters,  Onslow 
replied  he  would  rather  talk  them  over  with  him. 

Onslow,  we  must  remember,  prided  himself  on  being  a  pure 
Whig.      *  I  kept   firm,*  he  tells  his  son,  'to  my  original  Whig 
principles  upon  conscience,  and  never  deviated  from  them  to 
serve  any  party  cause  whatsoever,*     Of  course,  if  we   take  our 
estimate  of  him  from  Horace  Walpole  and  Lord  *  Fanny,*  such 
assertions  go  for  nothing,  and   his  moral   value  as  a  witness  is 
reduced  to  zero.      But  taking  the  mr»re   favourable  view  of  bis 
character,  for  which  there  is  a  great  preponderance  of  testimony, 
we    find    in    these   Papers    matter   of   deep   historical   interest. 
Onslow,  then,  was  a  pure  VVhig,  an  honest  Whig,  having  no  con- 
nexion with  Pultency's  party,  and  no  sympathy  with  their  attitude 
towards  the  Government.     He  regarded  Walpole  as  his  friend 
and  patron,  and  the  Whigs  who  followed  him  even  in  his  errors 
as  the  regular  VVhig  party.     His  opinion  of  Bolingbroke  we 
have  already    given.     He  considered   him  a  statesman  of  bril- 
liant parts,  which  be  dedicated  exclusively   to  the  service   of 
ambition  ;  power  at  any  price,  power  for  its  own  sake,  being  his 
sole  object.     It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  witness ;  and 
his  evidence  is  to  the  cfTect,  that  the  Tory  Opposition  in  the 
reign  of  George   II.  was  not  merely   the  factious  offspring  of 
political   disappointment    or  the  last  effort  of  a  waning  super- 
stition, but  rested  upon  solid   public  grounds,  and  that  what  is 
so  constantly  designated  as  mere  frothy  and  frivolous  rhetoric 
was    really    the    expression    of  just    and     natural    indignation. 
Brief  as  these  Papers  are,  they  supply  ample  material   for  sup 
porting  the  above  conclusion.     Hitherto  the  vindication  of  the 
Tory   party  at  that  epoch   has   been    left  mainly  to  interested 
advocates.     In  Onslow  we  have  a  perfectly  disinterested,  and  to 
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some  extent  unwilliag,  witaess^  wbn  makes  us  turn  with  re- 
newed confidence  to  BoHngbrokc  and  Wyndham,  who,  in  the 
•Speaker's  opinion,  clearly  did  well  to  be  angry. 

Of  the  Jacobite  as  distinct  from  the  Tory  Opposition,  what- 
ever else  we  may  say,  we  cannot  say  that  it   was  insincere.      It 
represented  a  real  principle,  which  has  played  and  still  plays  a 
great  part  in  the  world's  history,  and   has   found   an  eloquent 
defender  even  in  M.  Kenan  :  the  principle,  namely,  of  hereditar>' 
right.    The  Jacobites  were  the  V'orkists  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
and  in  alt  tbe  undoubted  abuses  of  the  Walpole  system  we  had  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  a  disputeil  succession.     *  Gie  the  honest  man 
bis  mear  again/  says  Major  Galbraith,  *  and  the  distractions  of 
the  Lennox  will  be  mended  in  those  of  the  land;      This  was  the 
Jacobite  view.     They  had  plausible  reasons  for  urging  that  by 
the  Revolution  we  only  sprang  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  (ire. 
The  position  occupied  by  Shippcn   and  Cotton   was  therefore 
lerfectly    intelligible    and    perfectly  appreciable.     About    tbe 
Bcobites,    however,    Onslow    has  little  to  say.      He  seems  to 
lave  regarded  them  as  a  small  band  of  *  irreconcilablcs '  who^ 
batever  they  might  fancy  themselves,  had  no  real  following 
the  country.     Here,  we   believe,  he   was  wrong.     If   Lord 
helbume  can  be  trusted,  tbe  north,  the  west,  and  the  north- 
est  of  England  were  altogether  in  favour  of    them.      It  was 
bought  necessary  to  keep  cannon  at  Whitehall   in  George  I. 'a 
Blgn  to  overawe  the  London  mob.     But  the  Stuart  star,  and 
le  Stuart  character,  were  all  against  them  ;  and  Onslow,  as  a 
lUre  Whig  of  the  true  16Sb  breed,  had  no  inclination  to  con- 
ider  what  there  was  to  be  said  in  their  favour,  which  he  was 
fectly  willing  to  do  for  the  constitutional  Tory  party,  whose 
ly  desire  was  to  see  *an  honourable,  dignified  Government.' 
Men  wbo  founded  their  opinion  on  a  knowledge  of  Onslow, 
liered   that  a   strong  Speaker   can  always   keep    the  House 
D  order.      Supposing  Onslow   to   have   been  all    that   his  nd- 
irers  represent   him,    and  the  greatest  Speaker  who  has  ever 
nresidcd   over   the  deliberations    of  the    House    of  Commons, 
re    fthoidd   like  to   know  what    be  would  say  to  tbe  present 
itate  of  things  in   Parliament,  and   the  deliberate  attempt  of 
politicians  to  make  all  legislation  impossible.     The  conditions 
i    parliamentary    warfare    are    now    so    completely    changed, 
no  man,  were  he  possessed  of  more  than  Onslow's  calibre 
d  reputation,  could  remedy  the  disorders  which  threaten  the 
existence  of  representative  government.      In  his  time  the 
y  struggle  was  conducted,  so  to  speak,  with  closed  doors, 
our  time  the  newspaper  press  has  made  the  whole  countrv 
larticipators    in    it.      *  De    conducendo    loquitur  jam    rhetore 
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Thale.'  Party  dirlsions  are  commensurate  with  the  extd 
of  the  population.  In  George  ll.*s  reign  not  a  tenth  part  tc 
any  interest  in  the  parliamentary  debates.  The  freemen  and 
potwallopcrs  were  riotous  enough  at  election  time,  but  when 
the  poll  was  declared  their  interest  in  the  matter  ceased,  except 
when  agitated  by  some  measure  of  exceptional  unpopularity, 
such  as  the  Excise  Bill  or  the  Gin  Act.  Nowadays  it  is  noi 
too  much  to  say  that  almost  the  whole  nation  forms  a  ring 
round  the  parliamentary  combatants  for  the  entire  session, 
making  it  a  much  more  difhcult  business  for  the  Speaker  to 
interfere  with  them  than  it  was  in  Onslow's  reign.  A  still 
more  important  difference,  perhaps,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  House  of  Commons  now  contains  members  who  onlv 
submit  to  its  rules  and  regulations  because  they  are  obliged,  anil 
not  out  of  any  moral  respect  for  them  ;  men  who  sec  nothing 
to  regret  in  scenes  of  anarchy  and  disorder  because  they  only 
bring  the  time  nearer  when  honest  folks  will  get  their  own. 
VV'ith  all  these  new  germs  of  turbulence,  and  this  new  audience 
ready  to  applaud  it,  wc  may  doubt  whether  even  another 
Onslow  would  not  find  the  maintenance  of  order  upon  the  old 
system  a  task  beyond  his  strength.  The  principle  of  authority 
is  indeed  everywhere  on  the  wane,  and  parliamentary  govern- 
ment must  take  its  share  of  the  consequences  as  well  as  other 
institutions.  Onslow  lived  in  an  age  when  in  spite  of  the 
HevoLution  this  principle  was  still  vencratet],  and  prescription, 
custom,  and  tradition  were  allowed  the  force  of  law. 

Onslow,  who  lived  on  to  1768,  must  have  watched  with  keen 
interest  the  renewal  by  George  III.  of  the  experiment  which 
George  11.  had  once  been  willing  to  try.  But  if  he  made  any 
remarks  upon  it,  none  have  been  preserved.  We  know  that  he 
disapproved  of  VValpole's  system  of  government  by  one  set  of 
men  only,  and  we  suppose  that  he  would  have  sympathised  with 
George  lll.'s  reply  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  told  the  King  that  he  could 
not  carry  on  his  government  without  the  assistance  of  the 
great  Revolution  families  who  had  placed  his  family  on  the 
throne.  '  Well,  Mr.  Pitt,'  was  the  answer,  *  this  won't  da' 
Yel  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  Onslow  would  have  approred 
of  the  alternative  which  was  adopted  by  the  King  and  Lord 
North.  However,  it  is  something  to  know  that  tht-re  was  one 
old  Whig,  at  all  events  in  the  eighteenth  century,  who,  beir 
perfectly  independent,  disliked  Walpolc's  system,  and 
demned  the  policy  of  proscription. 
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Vin. — -1.  La  Ekzione  del  Papaj  Storia  c  Docamenti.     Per 

G.  Berlhelet.     Iloma,  18*11. 
1 2.  Le  Conclave:  Origines — Ilistoire — Organisatioii — Legislation^ 
aneieJtne  ei  moderne.     Par  Lucius  Lector.     Paris,  1894. 
.  Papal  Cojiclaves,     By  VV.  C.  Cartwright.     Edinl)urgh,  1868. 
^4.    Tlie   Pajxd   Conclaves,   as   theif    tvere   and  as  (hey  are.     By 

J.  A.  TroIIope.     London,  187(>. 
[5.    77i<f  Church  in  Italy.     By  the  Rev.  Arthur  R.  Pennington, 
M.A.,  Prebendary  of  Linculn.     London,  1893. 

'TT"ITHERTO  the  history  of  Papal  elections  has  hardly  been 

'  I  I  touched,  because  the  materials  for  writing  it  were,  till 
the  present  day,  almost  inaccessible.  Now,  however,  students 
are  beginning  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  Italian  archives, 
which  have  recently  been  opened  to  their  enquiries.  The 
richness  of  these  virgin  mines,  as  they  may  almost  be  called, 
exceeds  description.  Until  their  treasures  have  been  explored, 
the  exact  form  of  }>articular  Conclaves  cannot  be  recovered. 
But  when  these  archives  have  been  fully  examined,  the  result 
will,  we  suspect,  reveal  a  striking  contrast  between  the  petty 
intrigues,  the  paltry  jealousies,  the  mean  causes,  which  have 
often  turned  Papal  elections,  and  the  momentous  character  of 

I -the  issues  that  have  <lepended  upon  their  decision. 

I  Points  of  interest  connected  with  Conclaves,  involred  in 
mystery  only  because  they  are  intricate,  have,  however,  been 
clearly  ascertained  by  those  writers  whose  works  stand  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  Mr.  Cartwright  has  examined  the  materials 
which  were  available  for  their  history  up  to  the  date  at  which 
fae  wrote,  and  in  a  learned  and  laborious  work  has  collected  a 
store  of  information  on  their  general  movements,  and  on  the 
laws  by  which  they  were  regulated.  Mr.  TroUope,  in  a  volume 
which  shows  great  learning,  research,  and  ability,  has  given  a 
history  of  the  abuses  which  led  to  the  institution  of  the 
Conclave.  He  has  explained  the  modifications  which,  as  the 
result  of  experience,  have  altered  the  laws  governing  these 
assemblies,  and  has  proved  that  they  have  not  answered  the  end 
they  were  designed  to  secure.  Prebendary  Pennington,  in  bis 
history  of  the  Church  in  Italy,  has  traced  from  the  earliest 
times  the  growth  of  the  system  of  Papal  elections.  Commcn- 
datorc  Bcrthelet  has  lately  collected  a  large  number  of  previously 
unpublished  documents,  illustrating  the  views  taken  by  different 
PontifTs  <if  the  question  of  nepotism,  the  temporal  power,  the 
duties  and  rights  of  the  Cardinals,  and  the  mode  of  electing 
the  Pope.  Finally,  the  recent  work  on  Papal  Conclaves  by 
Lucius   Lector   is   at   once    interesting  and  remarkable.     The 
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author,  who  is  alleged  to  be  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  Romaa 
Catholic  Church,  has  drawn  from  original  sources  a  full  de- 
icription  of  the  election  of  the  Uisbop  of  Home  from  the  earliesi 
times,  and  has  given  a  history  of  the  events  which  hart 
necessitated  changes  in  the  method  of  his  election.  We  cannot 
accept  all  his  statements,  nor  agree  with  all  his  conclusions. 
But  we  can  strongly  commend  his  work  for  the  frankness  willi 
which  he  has  taken  us  behind  the  scenes,  and  for  the  careful 
research  which  has  enabled  him  to  describe  with  elaborate 
exhnusttveness  the  Conclave  system  in  all  its  actual  working. 

The  rule  in  the  Church  of  Rome  from  a  very  early  age  wu 
that  the  Bishop  should  be  appointed  by  the  clergy  and  bishops 
of  the  Koman  province  with  the  consent  of  the  laity.     Tbc 
dignity  was    an    object   of  ambition,  even  when    the   Church 
abode  in  the  Catacombs,  and  struggled  for  her  very  existence 
with   the  armed   followers  of  the  Imperial   persecutor.     Much 
more  was  the  oBice  regardetl  as  a  prize  to  be  keenly  dispulni 
when,  after  the  conversion  of  Constantine,  the  Church  degeoe* 
rated  from   the  simplicity  of  primitive   ages ;  when   a  tide  oi 
wealth  Bowed    in  upon  her  in  ever-increasing   volume;   vben 
a  mitre,  rich  with  gems,  adorned  the  brow  of  the  Bishop  nf 
Rome  ;  and  when  he  was  surrounded  with  the  ensigns  of  earUilv 
sovereignty.     A  fierce  contest  for  the  office  was  carried  on  in 
the    fourth    century   between    Damasus    and    Ursicinus.     T^ 
clash  of  swords  and  the  clang  of  riven  helmets  were  heanl,  u 
the   combatants  fouglit   hand  to  hand,  and    I  he    bodies  of  the 
slain  lay  scattered  in  the  streets  of  Rome.     Even  the  churcfacs 
were  deluged   with    blood.     The  contest,  often  renewed,  wust 
length  decided   in  favour  of  Damasus,   who   was  Bishop  Ituo 
366  to  384. 

These  scenes,  the  natural  product  of  a  mode  of  election  vliicfi 
admitted  the  suffrage  of  the  people  and  clei^y,  were  periodically 
renewed.  In  the  year  493  the  Archpresbyter,  Laurentius,  w«& 
brought  forward  ns  a  candidate  for  the  Papacy.  The  candiiUtr 
of  the  opposite  party,  Symmachus,  was  electe<t  before  him  in 
one  church,  and  Laurentius  was  elected  afterwards  in  another. 
The  city  was  again  plunged  into  the  turmoil  of  a  contest  for 
the  Papacy,  and  the  slaughter  was  renewed.  Finally  an  ap{W*l 
was  made  to  'i'beodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  king  of  Italy,  who,  Arian 
though  he  was,  respected  the  conscientious  convictions  of  hi* 
subjects.  Rome  reaped  the  advantage  of  his  ealigbteae<i 
toleration.  His  sentence  was  :  '■  The  candidate  first  elected,  il 
also  the  candidate  elected  by  most  voices,  ought  to  be  Pope-' 
He  who  fulfiUed  these  conditions  was  Symmachns. 

Pope  Symmachus  afterwards  called  a  council  in  whicbi  io^ 
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the  first  time,  a  decree  was  passed  forbidding  the  Pope  to 
nominate  his  successor.  In  another  respect  his  pontificate  was 
memorable.  The  power  of  controlling  the  election  of  the 
Pope,  which  Tbeodoric  had  gained  through  the  turbulence  of 
the  citizens,  was  afterwards  extended  by  him  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Felix  IV.  to  the  Bishopric  of  Rome.  The  Kmperor 
Justinian,  after  his  conquest  of  Italy,  used  the  precedent  thus 
given  to  him  to  interfere  in  the  election  to  the  Papacy.  The 
rule  was  then  made,  that  the  election  should  be  confirmed  by 
the  Emperor.  When  the  Holy  Roman  Kmpire  took  the  place 
of  the  Bvzantine  Empire  in  Western  Europe,  Charlemagne 
was  invested  by  Leo  III.  with  the  same  Imperial  powers,  and, 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome,  con- 
Armed  the  appointments  to  the  Papal  See. 

For  three  centuries  the  Popes  bad  looked  to  the  Prankish 
rulers  as  at  least  a  counterpoise  to  the  policy  of  the  Eastern 
Emperors.  Pope  Hadrian  I.,  when  he  conferred  on  Charlemagne 
he  title  and  dignity  of  Patrician  of  Rome,  had  spoken  of  him 
'a  new  Constantine.*  It  remained  for  Leo  III.  to  carry  to 
I*  legitimate  conclusion  the  policy  of  his  predecessors.  In 
Charlemagne  the  Papacy  found  a  champion.  Just  as  some 
powerful  baron  was  chosen  by  the  monasteries  to  beat  back  the 
eray  from  the  lands  which  he  was  threatening  to  lay  waste, 
the  Emperor  was  to  defend  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to 
rage  war  with  heretics  and  unbelievers,  and  to  plant  the 
itandard  of  the  Cross  in  heathen  countries. 

But  something  more  was  needed  than  the  protection  of 
Emperors,  who  often  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  lo 
defend  the  Church.  Events  soon  proved  how  treacherous  and 
unstable  was  the  support  of  temporal  potentates.  From  890 
inwards,  for  seventy  years,  Italy  was  a  prey  to  intestine 
disorders.  One  Emperor  after  another  was  raisetl  to  the 
Imperial  throne.  The  authority  of  none  of  them,  however,  was 
recognised  in  Italy;  they  were  powerless  to  avert  the  evils  of 
narcby.  The  consequence  was  the  deep  abasement,  almost  the 
uinibilation,  of  the  Papacy.  Men  who  outraged  all  laws,  divine 
ind  human,  were  made  Popes  by  the  petty  princes  who  had 
isen  up  in  Italy,  and  by  tne  unprincipled  nobility,  the  in- 
riguing  clergy,  and  the  venal  populace  of  the  metropolis, 
^ucius  Lector  has  worked  out  with  great  skill  the  influence 
bich  political  movements  exercised  on  the  position  of  the 
'apacy.  The  consent  of  the  Emperor  had  given  the  Christian 
orld  some  control  over  the  election.  But  the  Empire  itself  was 
ow  in  abeyance.  Even  shameless  courtesans  like  Theodora 
md  her  daughters,  Marozia  and  Theodora,  had  influence  enoug^h 
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to  place  their  lovers  and  sons  in  the  Papal  rhair.  It  is  possible 
that  the  evils  may  he  exaggerated  hy  the  historian,  Luitprand  ; 
but  the  substantial  accuracy  of  his  statements  can  scarcely  be 
denied.  Whoever  now  obtained  the  mastery  in  Rome  nomi- 
nated the  Pope.  Many  of  these  nominees,  after  a  brief  enjoy- 
ment of  their  dignity,  were  deposed,  or  hurried  away  to  prison, 
where  they  perished  by  the  bowl  of  poison  or  by  the  dagger  of 
the  assassin.  A  succession  of  Popes  from  1*30 — Leo  VIL, 
Stephen  IX.,  Martin  111.,  and  Agapctus  II.,  appointed  by  the 
will  of  Alberic,  the  Master  of  Home — pass  over  the  throne  oi 
the  Papacy,  leaving  no  more  permanent  traces  uf  their  power  in 
Rome  than  the  barque  leaves  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 

Ai  length  a  remedy  for  the  evil  was  found.  Otho  I.  had 
already  given  proof  of  his  power  by  consolidating  the  Empire 
of  Germany.  Invited  by  John  XII.  to  revive  the  claim  of  his 
ancestors  to  the  crown  of  Italy,  and  to  terminate  the  reign  of 
disorder  in  that  country,  he  descended  on  its  plains  with  a  force 
which  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  in  962  was  crowned  King 
of  Italy  in  Rome.  One  of  his  6rst  acts  was  to  depose  Pope 
John  on  account  of  his  vices,  and  to  nominate  Leo  Vlll.  in  bis 
place.  The  Pope  and  the  Roman  citizens  were  now  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  Emperor  an  absolute  veto  on  Papal  elections,  a 
power  which  was  handed  on  to  his  successors.  The  Papacy 
was  disposed  of  by  his  son  Otho  II.,  and  his  grandson,  Otho  111. 
The  Romans,  however,  indignant  because  their  privilege  to 
appoint  the  universal  Bishop  was  taken  from  them  by  the  hand 
of  a  foreign  potentate,  resented  the  loss  of  their  privileges.  Xo 
sooner  had  Uie  Imjierial  standards  disappeared  in  the  gorges  of 
the  Tyrol,  than  they  rebelle<l  against  the  will  of  the  Emj>eror, 
deposed  his  nominee,  elected  another  Pope,  and  relapsed  into 
their  condition  of  stormy  independence.  From  the  year  1002 
to  104(5,  the  Papal  chair  was  occupied  by  a  succession  of  in- 
famous men,  appointed  by  the  Counts  of  Tusculum,  who  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  Rome  by  buying  the  suffrages  of 
the  venal  populace.  At  one  time  three  candidates  for  the 
Papacy  contended  for  the  prize  with  carnal  weapons  in  the 
streets  of  Rome.  So  well-matched  were  the  competitors  that 
foreign  aid  was  invoked  to  restore  order.  The  Hmperor 
Henry  III,,  obeying  a  summons  from  Rome,  crossed  the  Alps, 
and  deposed  the  three  claimants,—*  the  three  devils,'  as  they 
were  called  hy  an  unceremonious  contemporary, — and  nominated 
for  the  office  three  successive  Popes  who  laboured  to  cleanse  the 
polluted  sanctuary. 

The  third  of  these  nominated   Popes,  Leo  IX,,  will   be  for 
erer  memorable,  because  he  was  the  means  of  bringing  forward 
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on  the  world's  high  stage  the  great  master  spirit  of  the  century, 
Hildebrand,  the  monk  of  Cluny,  afterwards  Gregory  V'll.  Nor 
was  this  his  only  title  to  distinction.  He  was  fired  with  the 
ambition  to  constitute  Home  the  arbiter  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  dcstinins  of  Christendom,  by  making  the  Pope,  in 
spirit  and  faet  as  well  as  in  name  and  in  theory,  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  on  earth.  Tbe  pilgrims  on  their  return  from  the  Eternal 
City  had  spread  through  every  nook  and  comer  of  Europe  the 
report  of  the  moral  degradation  of  the  Papacy.  Even  those 
who  received  with  most  unwavering  submission  the  official 
decrees  of  the  head  of  the  Universal  Church  could  hardly  believe 
tbat  the  recent  occupants  of  St.  Peter's  chair  had  any  personal 
claim  to  their  spiritual  allegiance.  Leo's  ambition  was  a  noble 
one,  and  his  means  were  worthy  of  bis  cause.  To  restore  the- 
moral  dignity  and  with  it  the  temporal  influence  of  the  See  of 
Rome,  he  would  raise  before  the  world  the  standard  of  virtue. 
He  would  preach  to  the  nations  of  Europe  by  the  silent 
eloquence  of  a  holy  life.  He  would  set  to  princes  and  to  people 
an  example  which  should  teach  them  that  there  was  a  higher 
power  than  brute  force  ;  he  would  revive  the  wavering  allegiance- 
of  France  and  Spain  by  promoting  a  moral  and  spiritual 
regeneration  of  Europe.  Through  his  efforts  Home  was  rescup<i 
from  the  abasement  into  which  she  had  sunk  during  the  pre- 
ceding century.  With  ardent  zeal  and  untiring  vigour,  he 
purged  the  threshing-floor  of  the  Lord.  All  ranks  of  the 
hierarchy  felt  the  strong  pressure  of  his  hand.  Without  regard 
to  their  station  or  their  family  connexions,  unworthy  ecclesias- 
tics were  removed  from  their  offices,  and  in  France  and 
Germany  bishop  after  bishop  was  deposed  for  simony,  murder, 
or  unnatiual  crimes.  By  this  campaign  Leo  restored  the 
Papacy  to  its  authority  over  the  minds  of  men.  He  came  back 
to  Italy,  having  gained  an  influence  which  enabled  him  to 
repress  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  nobility,  and  could  reflect 
with  pleasure  that  he  had  confirmed  the  wavering  multitude  in 
their  loyalty  to  the  Sec  of  Rome. 

Another  benefit  was  conferred  by  Leo  on  the  Church  of 
Rome.  We  learn  from  Lucius  Lector  that  Hildebrand,  whom 
he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  monastery  of  Cluny,  had- 
derived  from  him  the  idea  of  the  mode  of  reforming  Papal 
elections.  The  Cluniac  monk  was,  under  five  successive 
pontificates,  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  Papacy,  Scandalous  scenes 
of  open  bribery,  secret  corruption,  intrigues,  plots,  and  violence 
were  enacted  at  the  death  of  every  Pope,  and  the  conduct  of 
successful  candidates  for  the  tiara  was  often  worthy  of  the  means 
by  which  their  triumph  had  been  won.     Thinking  men  were 
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convinced  that,  if  Rome  was  to  continue  to  appoint  the  Pope, 
a  reform   in  the  mctbod   of  election  was  absolutelv  neccssarv. 
On  ibis  subjpci  we  have  full  information  in  the  works  of  Lucius 
Lector  and  Commendatore  Bcrtbelet.     At  the  urgent  request  of 
Hildebrand,  a  Council   was   summoned  at   Home,  in   1059,  to 
consider   the   question.     The   results    of    its   deliberation,   as 
summed  up  in  the  Bull    of    Nicolas  II.,  were  changes   in  the 
mode  of  election  to  the  Papal  See,  which,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, continue  in  force  to  the  present  time.     The  rights  of  the 
German    Empire   in    the   choice   of  the   Pope  were  a  thornj 
question   which   bristled    with   difficulty.     Kager   to   repudiate 
them,  )et  timorous  of  denying  them,  the  majority  agreed  on  a 
compromise.     They  took  refuge  in  ambiguities,  which  reserved 
something  but  defined  nothing.     The  decrees  rested  the  election 
in    the    higher    clergy,    the     Cardinal-bishops,    who    were   the 
bishops  in  the  Roman  territory,  and  (he  Cardinal-priests,  who 
were  the  rectors  ol  the  churches  nt  Rome.     The  inferior  clergy 
and  people  had  no  voice  in  the  election  ;  they  could  only  gire 
their  consent  to  it.     The  Pope  must  be  chosen  from  the  Kotnui 
clergy,  unless  there  should  be  no  one  among  tbem  qualified  for 
the  high  dignity.     If  from  any  cause  the  election  could  not  take 
place  at  Rome,  the  eleclors,  however  few  they  might   be,  might 
proceed   to  an  election  in  another  city,     'i'bc  grace  of  God  if 
then  implored  for  all  those  who  faithfully  observe  the  decree  of 
the  Council. 

Hildebrand,  either  as  pontifical  adviser  or  as  Pope,  cannot, 
as  Lucius  Lector  observes,  be  properly  said  to  have  organiied 
the  Conclave  or  the  Assembly  for  the  election  of  the  Pope. 
He  had,  however,  prepared  the  way  for  it  by  the  formation  of 
a  purely  ecclesiastical  body.  Details  remained  which  time  and 
■custom  could  alone  determine.  The  Bull  of  Nicolas  II.  was 
imperfect,  because  it  did  not  settle  the  number  of  votes  required 
for  a  canonical  election.  Another  difficulty  became  prominent 
at  once.  It  was  not  probable  that  the  clergy  and  people  would 
resign  without  a  struggle  the  privilege  of  taking  an  active  share 
in  the  election  of  the  Pontin.  It  was  long  before  the  claim 
was  relinquished.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  III.,  who  wbi 
elected  in  1159  without  their  consent,  they  revenged  themselves 
by  supporting  the  Anti-poj)e5,  whom  the  Emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa  had  raised  up  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  his 
authority  over  the  priesthood.  We  are  informed  that  pre- 
viously Lucius  II.  in  1144  bad  been  elccte<l  by  the  clergy  and 
people.  Otto  of  Freisingon  also  tells  us  in  his  chronicle  that 
Kugenius  HI.  in  1145  was  elected  by  their  common  vote,  and 
that  Adrian  I\  .  was  enthroned  by  them.      It  can  only  be  said 
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that  the  line  nf  demarcation  between  dejure  and  (U  facto  was 
constantly  changing,  but  that  tbe  tendency  was  in  the  direction 
of  the  recognition  of  an  excluBive  right  of  election  in  the  College 
of  Cardinals. 

The  pontificate  of  Alexander  III.  was  signalised  by  the 
settlement  of  one  important  detail  in  the  mode  of  Papal  elec- 
tions. Long  and  bitter  experience  had  convinced  Alexander  of 
the  necessity  of  a  clear  understanding  of  what  was,  and  what 
was  not,  a  canonical  election.  The  persistent  hostility  of  many 
Anti-popes,  from  the  time  when  he  fled  before  them  from  Rome, 
and  was  hastily  consecrated  in  the  parish  church  of  Ninfa — 
that  forsaken  town,  mirrored  in  the  transparent  waters  of  a 
hushed  mere,  which  stands  in  the  Pontine  Marshes — had  con- 
vinced him  of  the  importance  of  removing  all  that  uncertainty 
as  to  the  number  of  those  qualified  to  vote  which  bad  given 
strength  to  the  cause  of  several  pretenders  to  the  Papacy,  In 
1179,  when  he  found  himself  victor  in  the  conflict,  which  he 
bad  carried  on  with  an  undying  spirit  for  twenty-two  yean, 
he  summoned  a  Council  in  the  Lateran  Palace.  There  be 
caused  a  decree  to  be  promulgated  to  the  effect  that  no  elec- 
tion should  be  valid  without  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of 
the  Sacred  College,  and  that  any  candidate  who,  elected  by  a 
smaller  number  of  votes,  should  usurp  the  pontifical  dignity, 
should  be  excommunicated.  Ttiis  provision  has  remained  in 
force  to  the  times  In  which  we  live. 

In  two  other  respects  Alexander's  decree  marks  an  advance 
upon  that  of  Nicolas  II.  No  reference  occurs  to  the  consent 
of  the  Emperor  even  in  the  discreetly  ambiguous  terms  em- 
ployed by  the  previous  Council,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
participation  of  the  inferior  clergy  and  people  in  the  election. 
The  Sacred  College  is  definitely  constituted  by  the  union  of  all 
the  Cardinals  of  different  orders,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons 
in  the  same  body.  The  number  of  electors  constantly  varied 
throagh  the  following  centuries  until  it  was  fixed  by  Sixtus  V.,  in 
1585,  at  seventy.  This  number,  which  has  never  been  exceeded, 
may  be  considered  as  the  complement  of  the  Sacred  College. 

The  legislation  is  still  incomplete.  No  conditions  of  the 
forms  to  be  observetl  in  the  election  are  prescribed.  The 
general  outline  only  is  determined;  the  details  must  be  fixed 
by  practical  experience.  After  the  death  of  Clement  IV.  in 
12G8,  two  parties  divided  the  Conclave,  one  favourable  to  the 
invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  other  opposed  to  it. 
Eighteen  Cardinals  assembled  in  Viterbo,  and  for  two  years 
and  nine  months  disputed  oi'er  the  nomination  of  the  Pope. 
Charles  of  Anjou  took  up  his    abode  in   Viterbo,  hoping  to 
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roerce  the  Cardinals  into  the  election  of  one  of  bis  creatnrrs. 
The  citizens  of  V'iterlxj  tried  lUe  effect  of  physical  hardship  on 
the  Cardinals.  They  stripped  the  episcopal  palace  of  its  roof, 
so  that  the  Cardinals  were  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  But  these  sharp  measures  produced  no  effect  upon 
ihem.  For  more  than  a  year  they  continued  to  fight  amonj 
themselves,  until  at  length  they  were  induced  to  give  to  sixoif 
their  number  the  power  of  nominating  the  Pope  whom  the 
others  agreed  to  acknowledge.  This  is  the  first  instance  of 
election  by  compromise.  On  the  Ist  of  September,  1271,  the 
choice  fell  on  Theobald  Visconti,  Archdeacon  of  Liege,  who 
took  the  name  of  Gregory  X. 

This  excellent  I*ope  had  been  deeply  grieved  at  the  spectacle 
exhibited  at  Viterbo.  He  therefore  determined  to  prevent  iu 
recurrence.  He  summoned  a  Council  at  Lyons,  one  of  the 
objects  of  which  was  to  give  effect  to  his  wishes.  In  thii 
Council  the  decree  was  passed  to  lock  up  the  Fathers  to  prevetit 
the  action  of  secular  influences.  It  was  ruled  also  that,  od  a 
Pope's  decease,  ten  days  should  elapse  before  a  Pope  could  be 
chosen ;  that  during  the  election  the  electors  should  be  lodged 
in  one  chamber,  so  closed  as  to  have  no  possibility  of  entisncft 
or  exit ;  that  no  one  should  approach  them  privately,  except  oo 
the  business  of  the  election;  that  no  letters  shoald  be  sent  to 
ihem  ;  that  the  chamber  should  have  but  one  window,  large 
enough  for  the  admission  of  food,  but  not  of  the  human  bodj; 
that,  if  in  three  days  they  did  not  come  to  a  decision,  on  the 
five  following  days  they  should  be  content  with  a  single  dish 
as  well  for  dinner  as  supper;  that  afterwards  they  should  take 
no  other  nourishment  than  bread  and  water ;  and  that  dnring 
the  election  they  should  receive  nothing  from  the  Apostolical 
Chamber,  nor  any  other  revenues  of  the  Roman  Church. 

This  measure  only  gradually  prevailed.     The  restrictioni  Ml 
the  comforts  of  the  Cardinals  were  so  severe  that  they  could 
not  be  accepted   immediately.     We   learn   from  Berthelet  ami 
Lucius  Lector  that  Clement  V.  rescinded  a  rule  made  at  th^ 
Council  of  Lyons,  and   allowed    the  Cardinals  to  have  alwsy* 
wine,   fish  with    sauce,   salt  pork,  cheese    and    fruit,    but  no' 
sweetmeats.     Once,  indeed,  circumstances  compelled  the  abrtr^ 
gation  of  these  rules.     The  well-known  Papal  schism  of  fort 
years,  during  which  rival  Popes  were  wandering  alxiut  Enro 
had  nearly  nullified  the  constitutions  of  Nicolas  II.,  Alexandi 
111.,   and   Gregory  X.     The  Council   of  Constance,   therefore 
constituted  a  special  electoral  college,  composed  of  the  Cardinal^ 
and    thirty  divines,  who  were  able   to  supply  ft  Pontiff  to  th 
Church. 
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We  should  only  woary  our  readers  if  we  were  to  go  minutely 
through  the  suhscquent  changes  made  in  the  Conclave.  We 
may  say  generally  that  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Lyons,  in- 
cluding the  locking  up  of  the  Fathers,  have  continued  in  force, 
with  some  slight  modifications,  to  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
Pius  IV.  (1559-15()6)  directed  that  the  cells  in  the  Conclave 
should  be  distributed  by  lot ;  that  the  Cardinals  should  have 
their  food  in  their  own  cells  \  and  that  those  prelates  who  watch 
the  Conclave  should  examine  the  food,  in  order  that  no  letters 
might  be  introduced  with  theirdaily  portions.  The  only  organic 
change  was  made  by  Gregory  XV.,  by  a  Bull  issued  in  1621. 
He  arranged  that  the  election  should  take  place  only  in  the 
Conclave  ;  that  there  should  be  three  forms  of  election, — by 
scrutiny,  by  compromise,  and  by  acclamation  ;  that  in  the  election 
by  means  of  scrutiny,  or  of  scrutiny  by  access,  no  one  should 
elect  himself,  and  that  the  publication  of  the  votes  in  scrutiny, 
or  in  scrutiny  by  access,  should  be  ahsolutely  necessary.  The 
effect  of  these  rules  will  be  seen  presently. 

We  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  notice  the  constitution  of 

the  Conclave  during  the  nineteenth  century.     We  must  here 

observe  that  the  preceding  Bull,  and  the  Bull  of  Clement  XII. 

in  1732,  have  regulated  the  proceedings  of  Conclaves  since  they 

came  into  operation.     The  latter  adds  nothing  of  importance  to 

them.     Clement  shows  that  he  was  impressed  with  a  deep  sense 

of  the  Importance  of  the  duties  of  those  who  would  have  to  elect 

his  successor.     He  tells  them  thst  *  in  electing   the   supreme 

ruler  of  the  Church  they  are  interpreters  of  the  divine  will ;  that 

their  proceedings  are  open  to  the  eyes  of  Him   to   whom   they 

bind  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  ;  that  there  is  no  act  of  which 

they  will  find  it  so  difKcult  to  give  an  account  when  they  stand 

before  God's  judgment-seat ;  that  they  should  keep  God  con- 

ttsntly  before  them  during  tlie  election  ;  that  they  should  not 

faave  regard   to  their  own   private  interests,  but  to  the  geoeral 

interests  of  the  Church  ;  that,  regardless  of  the  recommendation 

of  princes  and  rising  superior  to   every   human   consideration, 

they  should  elect  him  whom  they  consider  most  likely  to  govern 

with  ability  and  advantage  the  Church  of  Christ  committed  to 

6is   charge,'      Then   follow   certain    rules  designed   to  remedy 

fhe  evils  which  were  the  subjects  of  complaint, — to  check  the 

^biuc  of  their  power  by  public  functionaries,  to  restrain  the 

tumults  which   prevailed   among  the   people,   to    repress  those 

*lis«rder8  In  the  civil   administration  of  the  provinces  which 

«nighl  arise  from  an  insufficient  definition  of  the  duties  of  those 

>who  were  appointed    to    represent  the  Cardinal   legates  during 

^eir  absence  on  the  business  of  the  election^  and  to  prevent  the. 
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waste  of  money  in  the  pontifical  territory.  This  Bull,  pablished 
by  Berthelet,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  bolinc&s,  the  unselfish- 
ness, the  unworldly  and  noble  spirit,  wbich  characterised  many 
of  the  Pontiffs  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  their  genuine- 
anxiety  to  promote  the  highest  interests  of  the  Church. 

We  have  followed  some  of  the  Popes  during  their  busy  life. 
We  must  now  sjieak  of  the  mournful  event  which  makes  Con- 
claves necessary.  When  the  last  hour  of  the  Pope  seems  to  be 
at  hand,  he  summons  to  his  bc<lside  the  dignitaries  of  the  pon- 
tifical family.  The  Cardinals  assemble  round  his  bed.  Upon 
the  Cardinal  Penitentiary  devolves  the  duty  of  ministering  to- 
him  in  his  last  moments  along  with  his  confessor.  The  Sacristao 
of  his  chapel  gives  him  extreme  unction.  As  soon  as  the 
Pontiff  has  breathed  his  last^  the  Secretary  of  Stale  sends  word 
of  the  event  to  the  Cardinal  Camcrlengo.  This  official  was 
formerly  the  most  powerful  person,  next  to  the  Pope,  in  the 
States  of  the  Church.  He  administered  the  finances  of  the  Papal 
States,  and  had  jurisdiction  over  all  secular  cases  in  the  city  of 
Kome.  But  now,  as  the  administration  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Italian  Government,  the  office  of  the  Camerlengo, 
who  was  the  traditional  Governor  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
during  a  vacancy,  is  confined  to  the  exercise  of  a  mere  cere- 
monial, and  his  only  duty  is  to  give  directions  as  to  the  arrange- 
ments to  be  made  during  an  interregnum  in  the  Papacy. 

Robed  in  violet,  as  a  sign  of  mourning,  the  Camerleago* 
accompanied  by  the  prelates  of  the  Camera,  enters  the  chamber 
where  the  Voyta  has  breathed  his  last.  Kneeling  on  a  violet 
cushion,  he  offers  up  a  silent  prayer.  While  the  attendant 
uncovers  the  face  of  the  dead  Pontiff,  the  Camerlengo  approaches 
him,  and  with  a  silver  mallet  strikes  him  three  times  on  the 
forehead,  calling  on  the  Pope  by  name.  On  receiving  no  reply» 
he  turns  to  those  who  are  present,  and  declares  the  Pope  to  be 
indeed  no  more.  Then  the  principal  attendant  takes  the  fisher- 
man's ring  from  the  dead  man's  finger  and  places  it  in  the  hand 
of  the  Camcrlengo,  who  will  break  it  in  the  presence  of  his 
colleagues  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Sacred  College,  He  thea 
directs  the  tolling  of  the  great  bell  of  the  Capitol  to  announce 
to  the  Romans  the  death  of  the  Pope. 

Nine  days  must  elapse  before  the  meeting  of  the  Conclave. 
Every  one  of  these  days  is  occupied  with  ceremonials  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  describe  In  detail.  On  the  third  day  after 
the  death  of  the  Pope  his  funeral  is  solemnised.  Meanwhile^ 
in  accordance  with  the  directions  given  by  Pius  IX.  before  his- 
death,  the  body  of  the  Pope  is  placed  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  and  watched  by  four  of  the  noble  guards  witb 
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cXosed  gates.  Lucius  Lector  in  a  very  iateresting  chapter  b&s 
i;vdl  described  the  g^Ioomy  and  impressive  ceremonial  which 
tK&arks  the  obsequies  of  the  Pontiff. 

During  the  interregnum,  in  former  times,  every  kind  of 
tlijorder  revelled  in  the  city.  Prisoners,  released  from  prison, 
a.ttacked  and  plundered  the  inhabitants.  Lawlessness  was  re- 
S^Lrded  as  a  right,  like  the  revelry  of  the  Carnival  season. 

'Alafi  for  the  roiscries  of  humanity  ]*  cries  the  historian  of  the 
Cooclavo  of  Alexander  VL,  speaking  of  hiR  predecesHor  Innocent. 
'  His  body  lay  exposed  to  the  crowd  and  the  rude  cries  of  the  populace. 
A  small  uoffiu  of  wood  oncloBol  him  who  bad  deemed  the  gilded 
halls  of  the  Vatican  too  narrow  for  hira.  But  Borne  the  while  was 
up  in  arms,  and  bnnda  of  lawless  malefactors  overran  the  city  in 
every  directiou,  and  many  murders  were  committed  because  the 
tribunals  listened  to  no  complaints.  Gangs  of  robbers,  murdei-ers, 
*t»d  bandits,  the  very  scum  of  tlio  earth,  rauge<l  the  city  freely ;  and 
the  palaces  of  the  C'ardiiials  wore  guarded  by  archers  and  troopers, 
oi"  they  would  have  hern  sacked  and  wrecked.  The  streeto  of 
tttQ  Borgo  were  blocked  and  gnardcd  by  companies  of  soldiers  and 
<»Talry,' 

At  last  the  necessary  interval  has  elapsed.     The  first  day  in 

the  Conclave,  or  rather  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  the  day  on 

which  the  Cardinals  proceed    to    the    place  appointed  for  the 

Conclave,  is  full  of   bustle.     The  ambassadors  of  the  Roman 

Catholic  sovereigns  are  then  pacing  them  their  last  visits.     They 

^re  explaining  to  them  the  candidates  whose  appointment  their 

•overeigns  will  not  tolerate  and  on  whom   they  place  their  veto, 

*n  order  that,  at  the  right  time  in  the  Conclave,  the  Cardinals 

tnsLy  give  effect  to  their  wishes  ;  or  if  they  have  not  the  power  to 

prevent  the  appointment  by  veto,  are  endeavouring  by  subtle 

'Qtriguc,  by  persuasion  or  menaces,  to  secure  the  appointment 

^f   one  who  in  a  religious  and  political  point  of  view  shall  be 

•"Acceptable  to  their  master.     They  prolong  their  visit  until  three 

'**>Urs  after  sunset ;  then    the  cry  extra  omnes  is  heard,  which 

?J*lige8  all  strangers   to  depart  from   the  neighbourhood  of  the 

'^onclave.     The  doors    and   windows  are  walled  up,  with  the 

^/■^gte  exception  of  one  or  two  panes  of  glass  designed  to  give 

'^ht  in  the    interior.      Every   means  of    ingress    or    egress  ia 

**-c]uded  except  through  the  door  at  the  head  of  the  staircase, 

^  tiich  is  carefully  lorked.     Thus  begins  an  imprisonment  which, 

*^*^cording  to  the  Bulls,  must  last  until  the  assembled   Fathers 

?^«  able  to  announce  that  they  have  given  a  spiritual  Father  to 

^  Hristendom. 

We  must  here  endeavour  briefly  to  explain  the  nature  and 
^^^■igin  of  that  veto  of  exclusion  of  certain  candidates  to  which 
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reference  has  just  been  made.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  tlr 
King  of  France,  and  the  King  of  Spain  are  the  only  iW 
powers  which  in  former  days  had  the  right  to  exercise  it 
Possibly  these  powers  possess  this  privilege,  because  (heir 
countries  are  co-extensive  with  the  ancient  Empire  of  Charle- 
magne, and  the  veto  is,  in  other  words,  a  relic  of  the  pre- 
dominant influence  which  he  and  his  successors  exercised  on 
Papal  elections.  But  the  conjecture,  though  plausible,  is 
uncertain  ;  and  the  origin  of  the  right  must  remain  witboat 
explanation  till  further  information  has  been  gathered  from  the 
Papal  archives,  which  are  now  laid  o]>en  to  the  public.  What- 
ever the  historical  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  privilegr 
may  prove  to  be,  it  is  probably  correct  to  say,  with  Canliniil 
Wiseman,  *  that  these  powers  can  claim  this  privilege  rather 
from  usage  than  from  any  formal  deed  of  gift.'  The  right  of 
exclusion  conceded  to  the  sovereign  must  be  carefully  di»- 
tinguished  from  the  power  which  be  possessed  through  influence 
to  prevent  the  appointment  of  anyone  who  was  obnoxinos  to 
him.  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  for  instance,  not  only  possessed  the 
veto,  but  made  the  members  of  the  Conclave  the  creatures  of  hii 
will,  so  that  he  appointed  six  Popes  in  succession.  The 
benefices  and  abbeys  to  which  he  had  the  presentation  in  hii 
extensive  dominions  doubtless  had  considerable  influence  io 
determining  their  choice. 

It  caO  be  proved,  however,  that^  after  the  reign  o(  Philip, 
instances  of  the  exercise  of  the  privilege  of  exclusion  by  thr 
kings  of  Spain,  when  that  country  occupietl  a  low  place  in  the 
scale  of  nations,  were  of  frequent  occurrence  ;  that  the  power  of 
veto  possessed  by  these  three  nations  had  ceased  to  be  a  subject 
of  discussimi ;  and  that  in  the  eighteenth  century  the  right  wu 
formally  admitted.  France,  during  the  same  century,  ccrtainh 
under  three  of  her  kings,  exercised  the  privilege.  The  Concla« 
held  in  1700  to  elect  a  successor  to  Innocent  Xll.  appears  to 
have  been  the  assembly  at  which  the  veto  of  exclusion  wtf 
formally  accepted.  Two  circumstances  prove  that  the  rigbtwtf 
exercised  at  that  Conclave.  The  Emperor  had  forwarded  to 
his  ambassador  a  formal  writ  of  exclusion  which  he  was  W 
transmit  to  the  Conclave,  if  the  election  of  an  obnoxiom 
candidate  seemed  to  be  imminent  He  also  sent  a  number  of 
schedules  equal  to  the  number  of  the  candidates  to  whom  he 
objected.  But  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  possession  of 
this  veto  is  that  the  Sacred  College  affirmed  distinctly,  that 
every  one  of  the  three  Courts  could  exclude  only  a  singU' 
candidate.  The  Conclavists  report  that  this  is  a  Iraditionil 
usage,  the  origin  of  which  they  do  not  pretend  to  explain.     No 
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protest  can  take  effect  unless  it  is  made  before  the  final  majority 
in  the  Conclave  has  been  obtained.  In  1823  Leo  XII.  owed 
his  election  to  a  surprise,  the  French  Cardinals  who  were 
instmcted  to  oppose  him  having  been  disconcerted  bjr  the 
suddenness  of  the  ballot. 

The  latest  instance  of  actual  exclusion  was  In  1831,  when 
Cardinal  Giastiani  was  excluded  by  Spain,  at  whose  Court  he 
had  been  Nuncio.  The  Cardinal  Dean  before  the  morning 
ballot  produced  a  letter  from  the  Spanish  ambassador  formally 
excluding  him.  On  receipt  of  it  Giustiani  expressed  his  entire 
ignorance  of  anything  in  his  conduct  which  could  have  caused 
the  King  of  Spain  to  take  this  step;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
thanked  his  Majesty  for  conferring  upon  him  the  greatest  favotir 
which  he  could  have  bestowed  by  excluding  him  from  the  Papal 
throne.  Another  veto,  prepared  but  not  actually  launched, 
would  have  produced  important  results.  Pius  IX.  owes  his 
reign  of  thirty-two  years  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  time  allowed 
for  the  arrival  of  foreign  Cardinals.  Cardinal  Gaysruck,  the 
Austrian  representative,  was  on  his  way  from  Vienna,  travelling 
as  fast  as  post-horses  could  carry  him,  bringing  with  him 
Austria^s  veto  against  Cardinal  .Mastai  Ferretli.  He  arrived  too 
late,  and  found  that  the  man  whom  he  had  been  sent  to  exclude 
had  been  elected,  and  proclaimed  on  the  previous  day.  If  the 
railways  connecting  Vienna  with  Rome  had  been  constructed, 
political  events  in  Italy  might  have  been  changed,  and  we  might 
not  have  heard  of  that  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility  which  must 
inevitably  produce,  both  in  religion  and  in  politics,  conse- 
quences that  will  profoundly  affect  successive  generations. 
'  Lucius  Lector  has  given  (*  Le  Conclave,'  cc.  xiii.,  xir.)  a 
very  exhaustive  description  of  the  exercise  of  the  veto  of 
exclasion  by  Austria,  France,  and  Spain.  This  part  of  his 
work  may  be  especially  commended  for  learning  and  research. 
He  has  opened  for  us  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  Flurope, 
derived  for  the  most  part  from  the  Papal  archives.  He  further 
informs  as  that,  on  account  of  foreign  and  domestic  troubles, 
France  and  Austria  had  not  interfered  in  the  election  of 
Leo  Xin.  The  Minister  of  France,  howc^*er,  declare<l  that  the 
French  Government  has  lost  none  of  the  privileges  which  have 
descended  to  it  by  a  long  historical  tradition,  and  which  it  has 
Alwnyn  exercised  without  any  opposition  from  other  Powers  of 
Europe.  On  the  whole,  Lucius  Lector  comes  to  the  conclunon 
that  the  Conclave  has  no  power  to  alter  a  law  which  it  has  not 
made;  that  the  Pope  alone  can  exercise  that  power;  and  that 
he  will  not  interfere,  because  the  privilege  of  exclusion  has  the 
prescription  of  centuries  in  its  favour,  and  because  the  principle 
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of  the  Holy  See  is  Co  preserve  the  concor<Iats  which  unite  the 
Church  and  the  Catholic  Powers  of  Europe. 

\Vc  must  now  return  to  the  imprisoned  Conclave.  It 
comprises  a  large  pctpulatjon,  shut  up  in  close  attendance  on 
the  Cardinals.  Papal  rescripts  give  a  list  of  the  functionaries, 
from  the  principal  physician  down  to  carpenters  and  sweepers. 
The  really  important  persons  within  those  walls  next  to  the 
Cardinals  are  their  Conclavists  or  Secretaries.  From  a  very 
early  period,  they  have  been  extortionate  in  their  demands. 
Every  Cardinal  may  have  two  of  them,  who  must  not  he  engaged 
in  trade,  nur  act  as  stewards  to  princes,  nor  be  related  to  their 
patrons  as  brothers  or  nephews.  The  sacking  of  the  cell  of  the 
newly-made  Pope  was  originally  one  of  their  privileges.  They 
have,  however,  been  deprived  of  this  ]>crquisite,  but  they  are  in 
possession  of  others  which  are  an  ample  compensation  for  its 
loss.  Fifteen  thousand  scudi,  or  3,000/.,  are  allotted  to  them  as 
a  fee  after  election,  to  be  divided  among  them.  We  can  easily 
understand  that  active  secretaries,  like  these  Conclavisu^ 
possessed  with  the  spirit  of  intrigue  and  conversant  with  the 
minds  of  their  patrons,  have  often  decided  Papal  elections. 

Another  office  exists  in  connexion  with  the  Conclave  which 
had  its  origin  in  a  remote  antiquity.  A  member  of  the  Savelli 
family  kept  careful  watch  over  the  Cardinals  imprisoned  at 
Viterbo  in  1271.  Gregory  X.  rewarded  him  for  his  service* 
by  creating  in  his  favour  the  office  of  the  Marshal  of  the 
Conclave,  which  he  intended  to  make  hereditary  in  bis  family. 
At  Avignon  Innocent  V'l.  in  1352  confirmed  this  privilege  to 
the  SavcUi  family,  in  which  it  remained  until  the  house  became 
extinct  in  1712.  The  office  was  then  conferred  by  Clement  XI. 
on  Augustus  Cbigi,  from  whom  it  has  descended  to  the  present 
head  of  the  family.  The  Marshal  originally  possessed  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  the  lay  members  of  the  Pontifical  Court,  who 
were  tried  before  his  tribunal.  That  Court  has  been  abolished. 
His  only  remaining  duty  is  to  keep  watch  over  the  imprisoned 
Cardinals  during  the  Conclave.  He  takes  up  his  abode  in  the 
building  when  it  meets,  just  outside  the  barriers  of  the 
Conclave,  admits  to  the  Conclave  a  Cardinal  who  arrives  late, 
and  examines  carefully  the  articles  passed  through  the  turning 
wheels  for  the  admission  of  indispensable  objects. 

The  elaborate  ceremonial  connected  with  the  election  of  the 
Pope  is  fully  described  by  Lucius  Lector  and  the  other  writers 
whose  works  are  enumerated  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The 
Bull  of  Gregory  XV*.  issued  in  1621,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  is  still  the  governing  statute  in  regard  Co  the 
ceremonial.  Some  antiquaries  have  amused  themselves  with 
,  ,  recording 
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recording  variations  in  tbe  mode  of  electing  Popes  ;  bat  this 
JBull  mentions  only  the  three  modes  of  inspiration,  compromise, 
and  ballot  with  scrutiny.  The  first  mode  may  be  dismissed,  as 
An  ideal  conception,  notwithstandini!:  tbe  list  of  Pnpes  said  to 
have  been  created  by  this  process.  An  instance  of  compromise 
is  afforded  by  the  means  which  were  adopted  to  terminate  the 
<lis|^accful  proceedings  at  Viterbo,  and  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  Gregory  X.  Klection  by  ballot  with  scrutiny  is  the  method 
at  the  present  day.  The  law  made  by  Alexander  III.  in  1180, 
thnt  the  number  of  votes  required  to  make  an  election  shall  be 
two-thirds  of  those  present  in  the  Conclave^  has  remained 
unchanged  amid  the  numerous  changes  of  the  code,  and  amid 
the  revolutions  of  States  and  Empires. 

When  the  Cardinals  have  entered  the  Conclave  and  taken 
their  places,  the  senior  master  of  the  ceremonies  reads  the 
instrument  declaring  the  perfect  closing  of  the  Conclave.  Then 
«very  one  except  the  Cardinals  leaves  the  place  of  assembly, 
and  one  of  them  fastens  the  door  with  a  chain,  which  must  not 
fee  removed  till  the  end  of  the  scrutiny.  The  ordinary  election 
fey  ballot  is  performed  by  two  processes :  one  which  is  called  a 
simple  ballot ;  the  other,  which  may  follow  immediately  or  may 
^  fixed  for  the  afternoon,  consisting  in  the  process  technically 
called  acceiUng,  whereby  an  elector,  revoking  his  morning's 
Fallot,  transfers  his  vote  to  some  other  candidate  whose  name 
'lad  come  out  of  the  ballot-box. 

If  the  required  majority  of  two-thirds  has  not  been  obtainetl, 

^e  second    scrutiny,  which    is  called    the  vote  of  '  accession,' 

'begins.     The  act  is  performed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  giving 

*t»e    morning   votes,    with    the    exception   that   accedo    ad    is 

{*^i.nted  for  eli(fo.     The  mode   in  which  the  aceessit  operates, 

**^<1  the  nature  of  the  motives  which  influence  the  electors  in 

P>~«>ceeding  to  it,  are  readily  intelligible.     If  the  candidate  A 

**^«'  whom   X   has  voted   has  received  four  or  five  votes  only, 

'*^  title  B  has  received  twenty  and  C  thirty,  it  will    become  a 

**^licate  question  whether  X  shall  transfer  his  vote  to  one  of 

J*^«se  latter,  and,  if  so,  to  which  of  them.      If,  failing  his  own 

.^"-■^ourilc  candidate,  who  has  been  shown  to  have  no  chance,  X 

J^    content  to  take  C,  his  course  is  clear.     X  *  accedes '  to  him. 

"■  *"    he  is  objectionable  to  X,  X  may  still  prefer  to  *  accede,*  if  his 

^*«ction  is  inevitable.      If  B  is  one  with  whom  X  would   be 

^^ntented,  and  if  X  thinks  that  he  has  a  chance,  he  accedes  to 

^  *-m.     If  the  object  of  X  is  to  prevent  the  election  of  B  or  C,  he 

^^cedes  to  some  other  Cardinal  in  the  hope  that  the  votes  given 

^*>  him,  if  not  sufficient  to  elect  him,  may  at  least,  in  Conclave 

'  **nguage,  give  an  exclusion  to  B  or  C,  or  prevent  cither  of  them 

from 
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from  having  a  two-thirds  majority.  It  will  be  seen  that  th 
accessit  requires  for  its  management  some  ot'  the  most  dcLicai 
and  dexterous  play  of  any  portion  of  the  Conclave  operations. 

The    luncheon  of  the    Cardinals    comes   at    the  end    of  tb 
morning  scrutiny.     The  meals  arc  brought  with  great  state  t«^ 
the  rota  or  turning   opening,  at  which   they  are  to  be  passe^^ 
into   the  Conclave  with  much  ceremony.     To    each    Cardioe^ 
is  attached  a  Dapifer,  or  bringer  of  the  feast.     We  read  in  ll:a0 
old  constitutions  of  the  one  dish  to  be  allowed  to  the  electos-^ 
to  be  diminished  to  bread  and  water,  if  the  election  were  aoc 
terminated    in    a  given  number  of  days.     The  object   was   ro 
oblige  the  Cardinals  by  a  loss  of  their  creature    comforts   to 
bring  the  election  to  a  speedy  conclusion.     An  alteration  was 
made,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Clement  VI.  in  the  luxurious  Coort 
of  Avignon.     The  apostolic    simplicity   has   given    way   to  s 
ceremonial  which  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  spectacles  of 
Rome  during  the  interregnum.     The  CardinaFs  state  carria^ 
with  the  state  liveries,  starts  from  the  Cardinars  palace,  with 
much    carefully    prescribed    ceremonial,    under   the    command 
of   Dapifer,    who    superintends    tlie     passing   of   the    luxuries 
brought  by  him  through  the  rotUt  or  turning  wheel,  just  referred 
to.     The  dishes  arc  not,  however,  placed  before  the  cxpectaat 
Cardinal,  until  they  have  been  duly  examined  by  the  officials 
appointed  to  see  that  no  writing  or  message  of  any  kind  is 
conveyed  with  or  in  the  food. 

The  ballots  continue  until  the  legal  majority  is  obtained. 
When  the  last  act  of  the  scrutiny  has  terminated,  all  the  voting 
papers  are  placed  in  a  stove  in  a  corner  pf  the  chapel,  having  a 
tube  chimney  which  communicates  with  the  open  nir.  When  tu> 
election  has  taken  place,  a  small  quantity  of  damp  straw  is 
placed  in  the  stove,  which  is  set  on  fire  by  a  match,  so  that 
the  burning  occasions  a  dense  smoke  seen  by  the  whole  uf 
Rome.  Thus  the  citizens,  who  arc  eagerly  on  the  w^atch,  are 
informed  that  they  are  still  without  a  Pope,  This  is  the 
celebrated  Sfnmata^  by  which  so  many  bets  have  been  decided. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  tlie  election  has  taken  place,  without  or  with 
the  scrutiny  by  access,  the  papers  axe  still  burnt,  but  without 
the  straw.  If  the  thin  line  of  smoke  which  now  rises  should 
be  seen,  immediately  the  guns  from  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo 
announce  the  election  to  the  citizens.  A  peal,  too,  is  heard 
from  the  bells  of  every  church  in  Rome.  At  all  events  the 
public  joy  will  be  expressed  in  this  manner,  as  soon  as  the 
proclamation  of  the  election  is  made  to  the  people.  Before 
the  official  announcement  is  made,  but  after  the  newly-elected 
Pope    has    signified    his  acce])tance    of  the   dignity  cunfcrrvd 
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_    n  him,  the  Conclave  is  declared  at  an  end,  and  the  masons 
^en  the  wnlls,  and  release  the  imprisoned  Conclave. 

The  tedjuus  operations  which    have  come    before  us  are  now 
L«.  an  end.      The    greatest    apparent   care  has  been  taken  that 
laere  shall  be  no  communication   between    the  Conclare   and 
.Kse  oatcr  world.     The    reason    assigned    is   that    the   govern- 
ente  of  Eiiro|je  may  not  interfere  with  the  choice  of  a  Pope, 
he  Cardinals  arc  walled  in  and  apparently  shut  out  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  world.     The  prelates  who  preside  at  the 
fota  are  directed  to  examine  all  letters  passing  in  and  out,  to 
seal  and   pass  them  if  there  should  be  nothing  relating  to  the 
election   in   them,  and   to   refuse   to  allow  them  to  pass  if  the 
crontrary    should    be    the    case.     Conversations    at    the   rota   to 
^wliich  any  Cardinal  may  be  called  by  those  who  wish  to  confer 
"writh  him,   may  not  be  carried  on  in  a  low    voice,  but  must 
t>c  perfectly    audible    to    the    bystanders.     These    regulations, 
boweTer,   in    spite    of  the    severe    anathemas   directed    against 
those  who  disregard  them,  were,  even  in   the  days  when  it  was 
hoped  that  they  would  really  secure  the  end  designed  by  them, 
utterly   useless  for  the  purpose  of  preventing    communication 
with    the  world  during  an  election.     Father    Theiner,  in   his 
History    of  Clement    XIV".    (176^-1775),    quotes    the    corre- 
spondence   which    was    carried    on    between    the    imprisoned 
Cardinals  and  their  confederates  outside.     Tliis  book  furnishes 
"^  with  full  information  on   the  whole  process  of  Conclave  pro- 
ceedings.    The  author  recognises  that  the  Cardinals  have  been 
'oxbidden  to  confer  with  anyone  as  to  the  choice  of  the  Pope, 
**^    to  write  to  those  outside  the  Conclave  upon  the  business  of 
the  election.      Hut  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  on  account 
^^  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  it  was  impossible  to  observe 
'^cse  directions.     He  admits  that  in  their  correspondence  the 
^&Tdinals  had   violated    their    obligations.     *How,  it   will    be 
'^Iced,*  he  writes,  'could  some  Cardinals  venture  on  such  opcQ 
^olation  of  the  constitution,  as  to  commanicatc  freely  to  their 
^-<>urt  all  which  had  passed  in  Conclave,  as  was  the  case  with 
tti^  French  Cardinals  and  Orsini?*     He  tries  in  vain  to  answer 
^^is  question  satisfactorily.       He  can  only  urge  that  the  guilty 
Cardinals  stood  in  official  relations  with  their  Courts. 

Lucius  Lector  states  that  the  members  of  the  Conclave 
^€*.ve  been  allowed  by  his  Church  to  hold  intercourse  with 
^*^cir  friends  and  with  the  world  in  matters  not  relating 
^o  the  business  of  the  Conclave.  Journals  and  reviews 
?^ay  also  circulate  among  them.  They  need  not  remain  in 
^S^orance  of  public  events.  He  has,  however,  furnished  us 
^Ith  evidence  against  his  Church,  inasmuch  as  he  has  clearly 
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shown  that  the  members  have  violated  their  solemn  eng^age- 
ment,  and  have  held  communication  with  the  world  on  matten 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  Conclave.  He  tells  us,  for 
instance,  that,  in  the  Conclave  at  which  Gregory  XVI.  wai 
elected,  a  letter  from  Cardinal  Albani  was  intercepted,  in  whicb 
he  asked  the  Austrian  Ambassador  to  endeavour  to  ascertuD 
iVom  the  French  Ambassador  whether  the  Government  of  Lottii 
Philippe  would  withdraw  its  objection  to  a  particular  candidate. 
He  shows  us  that,  though  strict  directions  are  gi%'en  to  the 
keeper  of  the  rota  to  examine  with  the  utmost  care  ctctt 
particle  of  food  which  passes  through  his  hands,  yet  it  is  bj 
this  means  that  information  is  conveyed  to  friends  relating  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Conclave.  Letters  have  been  foaw) 
rolled  up  in  pies  or  cakes,  or  in  pre»en*ed  meats.  They  hi« 
often  been  placed  in  the  double  bottoms  of  vessels  of  silm. 
Sometimes  sympathetic  ink  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  gifio^ 
information.  A  quotation  has  been  made  the  means  of  con- 
vening it.  Thus,  a  Conclavist  at  the  rota,  addressing  hJi 
confederate  outside,  used  the  classical  quotation,  *  Hannibal 
is  before  the  gates,*  to  make  him  understand  that  the  election 
of  Annibale  della  Genga  was  imminent.  A  Conclavist  iriio. 
like  his  master,  was  bound  to  secrecy,  revealed  the  scmtinj^to 
his  confederate.  The  Conclave  was  informed  that  at  the 
window  of  the  ceil  of  Cardinal  Albani,  a  person,  probably 
directed  by  his  Eminence  to  stand  at  it,  was  seen,  who  br  hii 
signs  and  gestures  gave  information  on  what  was  passinf 
within  the  Conclave  to  a  confederate  outside  the  building. 

Thus  the  system  fails  in  answering  the  end  which  it  is 
designed  to  serve.  Lucius  Lector  gives  positive  proof  that  the 
atmosphere  of  these  Conclaves  is  impregnated  with  stratagem 
and  intrigue.  The  Conclavists  especially  are  busy  in  tbr 
service  of  their  spiritual  lords.  *  Worthy  servant  of  hi* 
master,'  we  read  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Conclave  at  which 
Gregory  XV'L  was  elected,  *  the  cunning  Secretary  of  Cardinal 
Albani  endeavours  to  draw  from  the  other  Conclavisti  tbr 
secrets  of  their  masters.*  The  Conclavists  of  the  party  d 
Albani,  to  whom  he  gives  the  name  of  *  Brigantini,*  wert 
engaged  in  watching  during  the  night  the  corridors  and  stair- 
cases, in  order  to  draw  from  the  movements  and  the  visit*  of 
their  masters  their  conjectures  as  to  the  election.  *  Be  on  }oat 
guard,*  said  an  old  Cardinal  to  bis  Conclavist;  *  trust  no  one^ 
we  are  surrounded  by  spies.*  Often  the  skilful  Conclavisti  pfii 
in  circulation  false  reports  in  order  to  lull  to  sleep  the  vigiIao« 
of  their  opponents,  or  to  set  them  on  a  false  track.  On  onf 
occasion,  the  secretary  of  a  Spanish  Cardinal  told  every  one  of 

the 


thirt^'thrce  CanlinaU  present  at  the  Conclave  that  he  wouM 

be  only  too  happy  if  a  sinp;le  paper  hore  his  name.     Seventeen 

papers  bearin^^  his  name  hail  been  dropped  into  the  ballot-bux 

when  the  trick  was  discovered.     The  Venetian  Cardinal  Albani 

bad  recourse  to  the  same  stratagem  in  behalf  of  his  unclet  the 

■Cardinal  Dean.     An  indiscretion  at  the  last  moment  caused  the 

■miscarriage  of  the  plot.     A  very  common  trick  was  the  naming 

Bof  sham  candidates  by  the  rival  sections.     This  device  is  so 

common  as  to  be  an  established  feature  in  Papal  elections.      If 

it  be  intended  to  carry  the  election  of  a  Cardinal  known  to  be 

obnoxious  to  one  of  the  three  Sovereigns  who  have  the  veto, 

I  another  Cardinal,  also  known  to  be  disliked  by  bim,  is  started 
and  pushed  to  the  very  verge  of  the  required  majority,  in  order 
to  cause  the  veto  to  be  pronounced,  when  no  obstacle  from  that 
quarter  can  any  longer  prevent  the  election  of  the  concealed 
candidate,  who  had  ail  along  been  the  object  of  choice. 
We  have  thus  obtained  from  Papal  archives  and  from  other 
sources  an  abun<lance  of  information  as  to  the  nature  and  results 
of  the  system   of  Papal  elections.      If  the   new  documents  are 

■  carefully  examined,  they  create  a  conviction  that  the  dissensions, 
H  the  trickery,  and  the  artiBces  observable  in  Papal  elections  are 

■  a  very  strong  argument  against  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
conducted.  The  history  of  these  Conclaves  is,  in  fact,  an 
impressive  commentary  on  the  uselessness  of  attempting  to  bind 

I  by  law  men  who  are  determined  for  the  time  to  acknowledge 
no  earthly  superior.  Prescription  has  indeed  a  certain  amount 
■of  power,  but  it  breaks  down  under  the  temptations  to  which 
those  are  exposed  to  whom  so  great  a  business  as  the  election  of 
a  Pope  is  entrusted.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  constantly 
endeavoured,  as  we  have  seen,  to  improve  her  system  of  election. 
She  is,  however,  aiming  at  an  impossibility.  Her  efforts  to 
secure  her  object  have  issued  in  mental  reservation,  as  when  her 
^  Cardinals  invent  excuses  for  disregarding  their  oath  to  elect  him 

■  who,  they  believe,  ought  to  be  elected;  in  hypocrisy,  trickery, 
'  and   ftabstitution    of   pompous   appearance    for  reality;  in  the 

electoral  mancDuvrcs    practised    by    plotting    Cardinals,    which 
have    obtained    for    many    of  these    Conclaves   an    unenviable 

I  notoriety  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
The  traditional  legislation  of  the  Conclave  is,  as  has  been 
«een,  extremely  complicated.  However  well  adapted  it  might 
be  to  quiet  times,  it  was  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  authorities,  suitable  to  the  revolutionary  period  which 
began  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Instruments  were, 
therefore,  prepared  absolving  the  Cardinals  from  the  compulsory 
observance  of  the  prescribed  forms  of  election.  An  examination 
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of  the  history  serves  to  sliow  that  the  Pope*a  perfect  competence 
to  authftrize  this  grave  departure  from  the  custom  of  ages  i» 
unquestioned,  even  without  the  consent  of  the  Cardinals.  Oa 
this  point,  Lucius  Lector  and  Mr.  Cartwright,  a  learned,  just, 
and  occasionally  severe  critic  of  the  Conclave  system,  are  in 
perfect  agreement.  Adrian  V.  (1276),  wlio  reigned  only  a  few 
days  more  than  a  month,  actually  annulled  the  great  Bull  of 
his  predecessor,  Gregory  X,,  because  it  was  obnoxious  to  the 
Cardinals  on  account  of  its  severity.  The  scnndaUms  cnnse- 
<iuenccs  of  the  abrogation  at  length  obliged  tbo  hermit  Pope, 
Celestine  V.,  lo  revive  it  in  the  year  1294.  The  course  taken 
bv  Gregory  XL  in  1370  serves  to  show  still  more  plainly  the 
competence  of  the  Popes  to  make  alterations.  They  had  been 
for  three  quarters  uf  a  century  in  voluntary  exile  at  Avignon. 
The  Pope  was  not  only  convinced  that  the  outraged  conscience 
of  Christendom  demanded  an  immediate  return  to  Rome,  but  he 
also  feared  that  Rome,  no  longer  enduring  the  loss  of  the  wealth 
which  flowed  into  her  in  a  golden  tide  from  foreign  countries^ 
would  cast  oti'her  allegiance  to  him.  Vet  at  the  same  time  he 
well  knew  that,  though  he  himself  might  go  to  Rome,  the 
Cardinals,  who  were  the  creatures  of  the  French  king,  would, 
after  his  death,  decree  a  return  to  Avignon.  Gregory,  there- 
fore, determined  to  make  a  radical  alteration  in  the  machinery 
of  Papal  elections.  By  a  Bull  dated  March  19,  137»,  he 
suspended  all  the  regulations  on  the  subject  of  Papal  elections, 
and  empowered  the  Cardinals  not  only  to  meet  for  election  on 
his  decease,  but  to  nominate  a  successor  by  a  simple  majority. 
The  Pope  thus,  by  his  individual  authority,  provided,  as  the 
Council  of  Constance  had  done,  against  a  special  emergency, 
and  in  so  acting  gained  the  full  approval  of  Christendom. 

Pius  VL  (1775-1800)  was  justified  by  these  precedents  in 
dealing  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  diHicultips  which  he  was 
called  on  to  encounter.  A  man  of  dignified  manners,  di»- 
tinguished  for  his  noble  presence,  remarkable  for  his  courtesy 
and  affability,  fond  of  pomp,  gifted  with  rare  powers  of  eloquence, 
and  not  indisposed  to  effect  those  reforms  in  the  Papacy  which 
would  have  brought  it  into  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
Pius  would  in  quiet  times  have  invested  the  office  with  a  cbann 
in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries.  But  he  lived  in  an  age  of 
rapid  and  violent  changes.  The  French  Revolution  laid  low 
the  monarchy  of  France,  disorganized  its  government,  and 
shattered  the  altars  of  Christianity.  Pius  VL  was  little  Eitte<i 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  democratic  revolt.  His  a<]versariea  were 
too  powerful  for  him,  and  fought  with  weapons  which  he  could 
not  withstand.     He  would  have  been  fortunate  if  France  onlv 
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a<l  ceased  to  be  subject  to  his  dominion.     But  be  was  doomed 

to  oncounter  a  heavier   calamity  than   the   loss  of  the  spiritual 

nnii  temporal  allegiance  of  a  single  nation^  however  great  and 

populous.     That  general  war  broke  out  which  uprooted  dvnasties 

and  changed  the  face  of  Europe,      Revolutionary  France  poured 

lier  legions  over  her  confines,  and  conquered  Hclgium,  I Jnlland, 

and    the  Khenish   Provinces.     Onward   the  fiery  deluge  rolled 

till  it  overspread  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.     15y  the  Treaty  of 

Tidentino,  concluded    with    Napoleon   in   February    1707,  the 

*  *»pc  was  compelled    to  cede  the   French  provinces  subject  to 

his  See,  to  pav  down  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  to  surrender 

l>is  military  stnres  and  the  choicest  pictures  at  the  Vatican,  and 

to  leave  the  Republic  in  virtual   possession  of  the  rest  of  the 

*^apal  territories. 

'I'he  full  history  of  the  measures  which  the  Pope  adopted  to 
DJeet  so  serious  a  crisis  is  known  to  few,  but  it  is  full  of  instruc- 
*if>n  and  interest.  VV^hen  the  French  armies  were  pressing 
forward,  and  no  one  could  say  where  their  progress  would  be 
arrested,  Pius  Vf.,  by  a  Brief  dated  February  11,  1797,  released 
*be  Cardinals,  for  the  next  election  only,  from  the  obligation  to 
^ait  nine  days  before  they  entered  the  Conclave.  They  were 
*t  once  to  proceed  to  an  election,  and  not  delay  proceedings 
^"1  their  colleagues  had  assembled. 

This  Brief  was  never  published,  because  the  Treaty  of 
f^olentino  had  temporarily  removed  the  fear  of  a  French 
*^coopation  of  Rome.  The  hope  of  Pius  that  be  had  purchased 
Police  by  his  great  sacrifices  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 
^O  the  28th  of  December,  1797,  a  tumult  occurred  in  the  strects^ 
***  Home  in  which  the  French  General  Duphot  was  kilted.  It 
^a.s  at  once  evident  that  the  French  Government  intended  to 
'**ake  the  most  of  this  insurrection,  and  to  proceed  to  extremities 
*Rainst  the  Pope.  Two  days  afterwards  Pius  V"  I.  issue<l  a  Bull, 
^^e  preamble  to  which  declares  that  novel  circumstances  require 
l«*v  provisions,  and  that  an  unchangeable  law  cannot  meet  the 
"Actuating  necessities  of  the  times.  The  Cardinals  on  the  spot 
**'«5  therefore  authorize<i  by  a  mere  majority  to  postpone  the 
*'*iction  to  any  time  which  they  deem  most  suitable,  and  to  hold 
^^^v:  Conclave  in  any  place  where  they  wnuhl  be  les*  e,\  prised  to 
daittger  than  they  might  be  if  they  were  summoned  to  the 
y  aiican.  They  might,  however,  if  they  chose,  proceed  to  an 
^^^imediate  election,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  tenth 
^*v.  This  deviation  from  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Church  is 
**pressly  limited  to  a  lime  of  great  danger.  Between  this  Bull 
**id  the  draft  of  the  Brief  just  described,  there  is  one  important 
difference.     The    Brief    is    expressly    limited     to   *  this   time,* 
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whereas  the  provisions  in  the  Bull  were  an  organic  law,  pro- 
mulgated with  the  full  consent  of  the  Cardinals,  which  were 
alw.-ivs  to  hohl  good  when  public  dangers  threatened  their  free 
dcllherations.  in  tranquil  times  the  old  taw  was  to  be  obserrrd. 
A  lew  weeks  later  the  Papacy  was  exposed  to  imminrnt 
danger.  On  the  13th  of  February,  1798,  the  Pope  was  sitting 
on  his  throne  in  a  chapel  of  the  Vatican,  surrounded  by  Mi 
Cardinals.  On  a  sudden,  the  shouts  of  an  angry  multitude 
penetrated  to  the  Conclave,  intermingled  with  the  strokes  of 
axes  and  hammers  on  the  doors.  A  hand  of  soldiers  hurst  iotn 
the  hall,  tore  away  from  the  Pope's  finger  '  the  pontifical  ring,' 
and  treated  him  with  great  inhumanity.  On  the  day  fulluniQ}: 
the  Republican  leaders  directed  that  a  Te  Dcum  should  be  sung 
in  the  Vatican  for  the  fall  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  PapaG)*. 
and  that  the  military  battalions  should  proclaim  the  cstablith- 
ment  of  the  Republic  by  the  discharge  of  artillery  in  the  Square 
of  St.  Peter,  under  the  windows  of  the  Pope.  On  the  iOth  of 
February,  1798,  Pius  V'i.  was  carried  away  a  prisoner  ioio 
Tuscany  by  the  French,  and  the  (cardinals  were  dispersed. 
After  a  short  sojourn  at  Sienna,  the  Pope  was  finally  placed  in 
the  Old  Carthusian  monastery  near  Florence.  He  was  seporaUd 
from  the  Cardinals,  some  of  whom  took  refuge  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  while  others  repaired  to  Vcnetia,  which  the  Treat) 
of  Campo-Formio  had  ceded  to  Austria. 

In  the  history  of  the  Papacy  the  crisis  was  most  formidable. 
The  health  of  the  Pope^  undermine<l  by  bis  troubles  snd 
weakened  by  the  advance  of  old  age,  indicated  that  his  dcsth 
could  not  be  far  distant.  The  complete  dispersion  of  (he 
Cardinals,  however,  disorganized  the  machinery  for  the  elecUflO 
of  his  successor.  The  last  Bull  was  plainly  insufficient  became 
it  had  not  provided  for  that  emergency.  The  Cardinals  were 
not  agreed  on  the  place  where  the  Conclave  should  l>e  held.  Is 
the  event  of  the  Pope  dying  without  any  previous  arrangemrat 
for  the  convention  of  the  Conclave,  it  was  feared  that  ibe 
Cardinals  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Venetian  States  might— 
as  the  Cardinal  Dean,  the  principal  officer  of  the  bodv,  was  with 
them — under  the  influence  of  royal  pressure,  meet  and  pmceed 
to  an  unlawful  election.  They  might,  in  fact,  say  that  ibe 
Dean's  presence  made  them  a  legislative  representation  of  ibe 
Sacred  t,\»llege.  Hence  the  first  object  was  to  induce  the  Popf 
to  sanction  the  promulgation  of  an  instrument  which  would 
effectually  prevent  the  evil  in  question.  Enfeebled  as  he  wH 
both  in  Iwidy  and  mind,  Pius  shrank  from  the  responsibility 
involved  in  so  momentous  a  step.  At  length  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  having  sought  and  obtained  an  interrieir  with  the 
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f'ope,  proposed  a  Bull  to  him,  with  the  substance  of  which  he 
expressed  his  agreement.  The  Dean  with  two  or  three  others 
was  tu  be  empowered  to  name  a  place  for  the  election  of  the 
Pope.  The  Cardinals  were  to  be  authorized  to  give  ihi-ir  V(»tes 
by  proxies  held  by  one  of  their  body.  This  proceeding  was 
objectionable  fur  two  reasons.  The  first  was  that  it  was  without 
precedent,  and  the  second  was  that  it  exposed  the  Cardinals  tu 
the  penalties  inflicted  on  those  who  treated  of  the  election  ut' 

»tbe  Pope  during  his  lifetime. 
Pius  had  at  first  consented  to  this  proposal ;  but  as  he  reflected 
on  its  possible  conseijuences,  he  shrank  from  taking  so  decided 
a  step  on  his  own  nutbority.  He  therefore  now  shrank  from 
the  issue  of  the  Bull,  and  consulted  the  Cardinals,  especially 
those  in  Venctia.  The  impression  made  on  their  minds  proved 
so  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  proposal,  that  he  determined  to 
drop  the  Bull. 

But  this  neglect  to  pasa  a  special  measure  dealing  with  aa 
unprecedented  situation  was  contrary  to  the  general  desire. 
Accordingly  a  second  draft  of  a  Bull,  providing  for  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case^  was  brought  forward  for  consideration. 
Monsignore  Michel  di  Pietro,  residing  at  Rome  as  delegate  of 
the  Pope,  drew  up  a  paper  which  enabled  the  Pope  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  Church.  This  draft  was  not  at  once  sent  to 
the  Pope,  but  was  first  forwarded  to  the  Cardinals  in  Venetia 
for  their  opinion.  The  latter  at  once  expressed  their  approval 
of  its  terms.  The  Bull  was  also  sent  for  approval  to  the 
I  Cardinals  in  all  the  countries  not  invaded  by  the  French  armies. 
Having  been  approved  and  signed  by  the  Pope,  it  was  issue<l  at 
Florence  on  November  13,  1798.  This  Bull  marks  an  epoch 
in  Papal  legislation.  The  wonder  is  that  it  should  have  been 
forgotten  by  the  world.  Even  Lucius  lector  and  Bcrthelet  do 
not  give  us  sufticient  information  to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  its  nature  and  importance.  Both  keep  in  the  background 
the  danger  of  a  schism  likely  to  be  caused  by  the  dispersion  of 
the  Cardinals.  Bcrthelet  seems  not  to  know,  or  at  all  events 
neglects  to  state,  the  real  cause  of  the  unwillingness  of  Pius  to 
issue  the  Bull,  which  was  that  he  did  not  like  to  act  without  his 
Cardinals. 

The  crisis  was  one  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  history  of 

»  Europe.  A  refusal  to  Issue  the  Bull  might  have  resulted,  as  we 
have  just  stated,  in  a  schism  which,  in  the  temper  of  the  public 
mind  at  that  time,  might  have  inllicted  a  lasting  injury  on  the 
Papacy.  As  in  the  case  o(  the  Forty  Years'  Schism,  two  or 
three  Popes  might  have  been  seen  wandering  about  F.urnpe, 
elected  by  the  different  bodies  of  Cardinals  in  the  several  places 

where 
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where  the^  had  taken  up  their  abode,  and,  if  not  anathematising 
one  another,  at  all  events  claiming  the  allegiance  of  ibe 
faithful.  Against  the  recurrence  of  such  an  evil  this  Bull  vu 
framed.  The  oldest  Cardinal  in  the  Sacred  College,  or  the 
senior  amoug^  the  priests  who  were  with  hitn  at  the  time  of  the 
Pope's  death,  was  to  notify  the  fact  to  all  the  other  CardinaJs. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  evil  of  several  elections  or  schisms,  the 
Conclave  was  to  he  formed  of  the  largest  number  of  CardioaU 
who  might  be  together  in  the  territory  of  one  Catholic  sovereiga 
The  oldest  of  this  group  of  Cardinals^  after  consultation  with 
his  collenguos,  was  to  fix  upon  the  most  suitable  place  for  ibe 
Conclave.  The  Cardinals  composing  the  majority  under  ibcie 
conditions  of  residence,  were  declared  to  constitute  a  ConcUre 
empowered  to  settle  all  questions  relating  to  the  manner  of  tbe 
election,  and  to  proceed  to  that  election  without  any  summoni, 
provided  ten  days  had  been  allowed  to  elapse,  after  notiBcatiflO 
of  the  Pope's  death,  that  Cardinals  at  a  distance  might  join 
their  colleagues.  In  no  case  was  the  election  to  be  valid 
without  the  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  Cardinals. 

The  issue  of  this  Bull  was  justified  by  the  event.  After  tSi« 
occupation  of  Florence  by  the  French  troops,  Pius  VI.,  having 
been  treated  with  every  indignity,  was  conducted  through 
Lombardy  and  Piedmont  to  France,  where  he  died  at  ValenC* 
on  August  20,  1710.  The  preparations  for  the  Conclave  were 
made  in  conformity  with  the  directions  in  the  Bull.  As  ibe 
reverses  of  the  Revolutionary  armies  had  left  part  of  lialv  W 
its  former  masters,  the  Cardinals  were  able,  on  the  death  of 
Pius  VI.,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permission  given  to  them. 
and  to  hold  the  Conclave  in  Venice,  where  the  greatest  numbed' 
were  assembled.  In  that  city,  after  a  long  and  laborioiu 
Conclave,  which  might  have  been  still  longer  without  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  Bull  of  Pius,  they  elected  on  March  \*i 
ISOO,  Barnabas  Chiaramonti,  who  look  the  name  of  Pius  Vll. 

The  legislation  of  Pius  VI,  was  not  forgotten  in  subsequent 
times.     We  have  authority  for  the  statement  that  Gregory  XVl- 
left    behind    him    a   document  empowering   the  Cardinals  i* 
proceed  to  an  immediate  election  if  they  saw  any  difficultr  i* 
the  way  of  the  free  action  of  the  Conclave.    Of  these  precedent* 
it   is   now   known  that   Pius  IX.  availed    himself.      After  ^^^ 
«ntrance  of  the  troops  of  the  King  ol  Italy  within  the  walls  »^ 
Rome  on   September  20,    1870,  an    insurrectionary   movemea' 
broke  out  in  the  metropolis.     Pius  IX.  at  that  lime  conltai" 
plated  the  possibility  of  a  Conclave  ouuide  the  walls  of  RoW'^ 
and  had  made  preparations  for  a  retreat  to  one  of  the  Medii«^ 
ranean  islands ;  bal  \ie  Nt%&  dv»M%de<l  by  C&rdinal  Astoaelli 
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On  July  3,  1871,  the  Italian  capital  was  transferred  to  Rome 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  Romans.  Pius  I.V.,  apprehensire  of 
<)anger,  guided  by  the  precedents  supplied  by  Pias  VI.  and 
Oregory  XV'I.,  on  August  23,  1871,  prepared  a  Bull  adapted 
to  the  nenr  crisis.  The  existence  of  this  Bull  and  of  those 
which  will  be  given  afterwards  had  been  for  a  long  time 
suspected.  The  secret  had,  however,  been  so  well  kept  that, 
even  after  the  Conclave  of  Leo  XIll.,  their  existence  was 
unknown.  All  the  Bulls  were  published  for  the  first  time  by 
C<)mmendatore  Berthelet  at  tlie  end  of  1891. 

The  Bull  for  August  23,  1871,  directs  that,  without  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  the  other  Cardinals  and  the  Pope's  obsequies, 
•on  the  expiration  of  the  usual  nine  days,  those  present  in  the 
town  wtere  the  F'ope  dies  shall  decide  by  a  simple  majority  in 
what  'corner  of  the  earth  '  the  Conclave  shall  assemble;  that 
the  election  may  take  place  when  the  half  of  the  members  of 
the  Sacred  College  plus  one  shall  be  found  in  the  Conclave ; 
that  no  alteration  shall  be  made  in  the  schedule  for  voting  or 
in  the  elcciion  by  ballot  and  scrutiny  ;  and  that  the  majority  of 
two-thirds  shall  always  be  required  for  a  valid  election. 

The  Bull  for  September  8,  1874,  simply  gives  a  few  new 
directions  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  Conclave,  and 
prescribes  the  simplification  of  the  obsequies  of  the  Pope.  Bat 
in  the  Bull  of  October  10,  1877,  the  regulations  for  the  next 
Conclave  are  specified  with  greater  precision,  and  all  previous 

•     regulations  are  summarised. 
The  first  Article  confirms  to  the  Sacred  College  the  right  of 
electing  the  Pope,  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  any  intervention 
on  the  part  of  the  secular  Power.     Tlie  second  provides  that, 
with    a    view    to  accelerate    the    election,    the    Cardinals    may 
dispense  with  the  accessory  ceremonials  of  the  Conclave  as  set 
forth  by  previous  enactments.     They  can  take  what  measures 
they  think  pro]>er  fur  the  safety  and  organization  of  the  Con- 
clave, for  the  meals,  and  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  the 
Conclavists.     The  third  annuls  all  previous  rules   concerning 
the  duties  of  the  civil  and  municipal  magistrate  in  connexion 
with  the  Conclave.     The  fourth  states  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
death  of  the  Pope  taking  place  at  Hume,  the  Cardinals  present 
in  the  Curia  at  the  moment  of  bis  decease  shall  decide,  by  an 
^     absolute  majority  of  voices,  if  the  election  shall  take  place  out 
H    of  Rome  and  out  of  Italy.     As  soon  as  the  number  of  Cardinals 
'        present  shall   be  one-half  plus  one  of  all  the   members  of  the 
Sacred  College,   they   may,  if  they  think  fit,  proceed   imme- 
diately to  an  election. 
.Article  5  enacts  that  the  funeral  ceremony  shall  be  as  simple 
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as  possible.  By  Article  G  the  Pope,  having  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  Holy  See,  expresses  bis  wish  that  the  Conclave 
may  be  held  out  of  Italy.  Article  7  prescribes  that  if  the 
Cardinals  shall  decide  on  holding  the  Conclave  in  Italy,  and 
even  at  KumCf  if  there  shall  be  any  infringement  of  the  respect 
due  to  the  place  of  meeting,  or  of  their  personal  independence, 
either  by  private  persons  or  by  the  ngents  of  the  Government, 
the  Conclave  must  be  dissolved,  and  must  assemble  OQt  of 
Italy.  Articles  10  and  11  require  that  no  alteration  shall  be 
made  in  the  conditions  of  the  election,  in  the  majority  required, 
in  the  order  of  the  scrutinies,  or  in  the  voting-papers. 

Another  Hull  was  written  by  Pius  IX.,  on  January  10,  I876» 
the  day  after  the  death  of  V'ictor  Kmmanuel.  It  gives  minutf 
instructions  as  to  the  course  of  proceedings  in  the  event  -of  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  Government  to  approach  the 
Vatican  in  a  friendly  or  hostile  manner,  and  breathes  through- 
out an  uncompromising  and  unbending  spirit. 

With  this  Hull  the  development  (»f  the  Conclave  system  ts 
complete.  Our  object  has  been  to  give  our  readers  a  clear  idea 
of  the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed  and  of  the  circumstances  bv 
which  its  gniwth  has  been  inHuenced.  Ex]>erience  of  past  evils 
and  attempts  to  provide  appropriate  remedies  have  moulded  the 
system  in  its  present  shape.  The  manner  in  which  it  has 
worked  is  often  highly  dramatic,  always  deeply  interesting,  not 
only  to  students  of  ecclesiastical  history,  but  also  to  all  observers 
of  human  nature.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  further 
examination  of  the  archives  preserved  at  the  V  atican,  or  stored 
in  the  houses  of  the  Italian  nobility,  will  open  to  us  new  pages 
in  the  history  of  Europe,  and  show  that  the  Conclaves  have  been 
the  secret  causes  of  many  of  the  political  movements  which 
have  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  nations  that  form  the  great 
European  commonwealth. 

Recent  enquiry  shows  that  an  organism,  which  at  first  sight 
seems  framed  on  tlie  most  rigid  formalism,  contains  within  itself 
an  elasticity  that  renders  it  capable  of  adaptation  to  new  funns 
and  circumstances.  The  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Home  is, 
therefore,  so  far  from  being  of  a  limited  nature  that,  as  we  have 
seen  especially  during  this  century,  it  can  at  once  be  adjusted 
to  the  circumstances  which  imperatively  require  a  change.  No 
limitation  is  imposed  on  the  full  power  of  the  governing  body. 
If  then  it  be  the  case  that  present  circumstances  exact  changes  • 
for  the  removal  of  diflicultles  which  seem  otherwise  insur-- 
mountable,  it  is  certain  that  the  Pope  is  at  perfect  liberty 
make  any  concessions  which  the  circumstances  of  the  cas 
render  necessary. 
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Lucius  Lector  does  not  think  that  Leo  XIII.  will  feci  himself 
required  to  avnil  himself  of  the  power  thus  conceded  to  the 
Pope,  nor  to  nuike  any  alteration  in  the  organism  established 
by  the  Bull  of  Pius  IX.  His  object  has  been  to  complete  and 
strengthen  the  system  which  he  aided  Pius  IX.  to  establish. 
He  has  not  modified  the  substance  of  the  Bull.  The  most 
important  of  the  conditions  laid  down  in  that  document  is 
contained  in  the  article  which  excludes  all  interlVronce  of  the 
civil  power  in  the  election  of  the  Pope.  On  this  point  diflercnl 
views  may  be  and,  as  we  learn  from  Lucius  Leclor,  are  held  by 
the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal.  As  to  what  does  or  does  not 
constitute  a  legitimate  interference  in  the  election  of  a  Pope, 
the  Papal  authorities  and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  are  at  variance. 
The  Government  of  King  Humbert  has  declared  that  the 
Vatican  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
transferred  to  Italy,  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  Government  by 
the  same  title  as  the  Lateran  Palace  and  the  Capitol.  M.  Crespi 
advanced  a  claim  to  protect  the  ConcUve^  nluch  implies  a 
right  to  occupy  the  Vatican;  and  to  put  its  gates  under  seal. 
Again,  if  P'rance  or  Spain  or  Austria  should  attempt  to  exercise 
their  veto  against  the  election  of  particular  candidates,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  they  have  always  possessed,  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  Italy,  now  a  nation  and  of  all  nations  the  most 
interested,  will  insist  on  the  possession  of  the  same  privileg-e. 
Will  such  claims  he  pushed  to  extremes?  Will  they  be  firmly 
resisted?  The  consequence  of  such  a  struggle  may  be  that  the 
Pope  will  carry  his  threat  into  execution,  and,  with  the  Sacred 
College,  bid  an  indignant  farewell  to  Italy.  Nor  will  the 
remoter  results  end  here,  They  may  lead,  more  or  less  directly, 
to  political  complications  which,  as  in  former  times,  may  disturb 
the  peace  of  Kurope.  The  next  Papal  election  may  open  a  new 
and  striking  chapter  in  the  long,  eventful,  and  romantic  history 
of  that  remarkable  Church,  which  has  never  ceased  to  attract 
%nd  even  fascinate  the  gaze  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 
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Art.  IX. — The  Transuaal  TVouhlc ;  how  it  arose.  Being  ^ft 
Kxtract  from  the  Biography  of  the  late  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  ^S^j 
John  Martineau.     London,  1896. 

THKRK  is,  or  ou^ht  to  be,  a  Statute  of  Limitations  for  ^Jj 
political  controversies.  The  controversy-  as  to  the  n^^^hti 
or  wnmgs  of  Uitlanders  and  Boers  belongs  empbnticnlly  to  i^^ 
category  of  questions  which  cannot  be  discussed  ab  initio,  "J*^ 

do  so  would  require  a  discussion  at  length  of  the  first  Brx.  <^^ 
occupation  (jf  the  Cape;  of  our  subsecjuent  withdrawal  and      qqj, 
final  annexation;  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  of  the  great  F?op/ 
Treck,  of  the  establishment  of  the   British  colony  in  Natal^  o/' 
the  Sand  Kiver    Convention,    of    the  creation    of    the    Oraj^ 
Free  State,  of  the  endless  wars  between  the  white  settlers  sad 
the    native    tribes,    of    the    constitution    granted    to    the    Cap*? 
Colony,  of  the  tliscovery  of  the  diamond  fields,  of  the  vsrioii^ 
economical  and   industrial  revolutions  which  have   altered  tb^^ 
whole  conditions    of  South   African    life,   and   of   the  persona-^* 
characters  of  the    men  w!io   have   played   leading  parts  in  it^^ 
development.      In  the  present  article  we  do  not  propose,  eve: 
if  the  limits  of  space  allowed,    to  make  any  attempt  to  disci 
the  moot  question  whether  the  Boers  or  the  British  are  most  t 
blame  fur  the  unfortunate  antagonism  which  has  arisen  beiweei 
the  two  races.     All  we  want  to  do  is  to  deal  with  facts  as  the; 
are,  to  explain  the  relative  attitudes  of  the  two  rival  compctitoi 
for  ascendancy  in  South  Africa,  and  to  point  out  what,  in  oi 
judgment,  is  likely  to  result  from  the  present  embrogllo. 

In  order,  however,  to  render  our  meaning  clear,  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  say  something  concerning  the  events  whic 
took  place   between  our  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal  and  th» 
abortive  insurrection  of  Johannesburg.     The  root  of  our  prese: 
and   future   troubles   in    the  Transvaal    is    to   be  found    in   cl 
Treaty  of  Pretoria,  concluded  as  it  was  on   the  morrow  of  oi 
defeat  at  Majuba.     It  is  not  our  wish  to  enter  into  any  part;.^ 
discussions   on    this   subject.     The    simple  truth  is,    that  M.^  r. 
Gladstone's  Government  failed  entirety  to  realize  the  point       if 
view  from  which  our  surrender  would  be,  and  must  be,  regarJ^^^ 
in   South   Africa.     To    us,    conscious    of  our    strength,    of  o-  ^mir 
overwhelming  superiority    to  the  Boers  in   miliia.ry,  financi^^/, 
and  intellectual  capacity,  it  seemeil    well-nigh   incredible  tl:-»«t 
our   abandonment  of  the  Transvaal  of  our  own  free  will  a^xxJ 
pleasure  could  be  attributed  to  any  other  cause  than  a  generoui; 
if  a  Quixotic,  impulse.      .Mr.  Gladstone,  then  at  the  height  of 
his    popular    influence,    had    no    difficulty    in    persuading    hit 
countrymen  that  the  display  of  magnanimity,  evinced  by  oar 
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ding  back  the  Tronsvanl  to  the  Boers,  would  confer  upon 
is  countrv  a  moral  authority  far  exceeding  any  material  loss 
?  might  sustain  by  the  cession. 

In    South   Africa,    however,    the    surrender   of   Majuba    was 

•garded   from  a   very   different  point  of  view.     The  facts  of 

e  campaign  were   patent  to  men  on  the  spot  in  a  way  they 

nld    not    possibly    be    patent    to   Englishmen    at  home.     To 

k  the  plain  truth,  the  ignominious  disaster  of  Majuba  had 

been  only  the  last  and  greatest  of  a  long  series  of  discretlitable 

reverses.     In  every  engagement  of  any  importance  throughout 

campaign  the  British  troops,  pi^ssessing  as  they  did  superior 

umbers,  superior  armaments,  and   superior  military  trainings 

d  been  defeated  by  volunteer  levies  of  Hoer  farmers.     Imme- 

iately  after   the  crowning  disaster  of  Majuba,  when   British 

ops  bad  sustained  the  most  signal  repulse  they  have  suffered 

jtbin   the  present  century,   our  Government    had    purchased 

peace    by    practically   conceding   everything    to    obtain   which 

their  victorious  enemies  had  taken  up  arms.     Where  in  such 

Ircumstanccs,  it  might  reasonably  be  asked,  as  indecrd  it  was 

ked,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  South  Africa,  did 

lanimity  come  in  ? 

*o  the  Transvaal  Boers  there  seemed  to  be  only  one  possible 

planation  of  our  surrender,  and  that  was  that  we  were  either 

unable  or  unwilling  to  prosecute  the  war.     The  Boer  David, 

tt    was    believed   all   over   the  Veldl,  had   smitten    the   British 

iQoliath    hip  and   thigh,  and  had  reduced  him  to  such  straits 

ttiat  he  was  afraid  to  continue  the  contest.     Up  to  the  present 

fcy  the  vast    majority  of  the  Transvaal   Boers  are  firmly  con- 

iooed  that,  if  the  English  should  be  mad  enough  to  go  to  war 

fain,  they  would  get  the  worst  of  the  battle.     The  conviction 

lay  be,  and   indeed  is,  utterly  irrational ;  but  it  is  based  on  a 

atical  belief  and  on  an  ignorant  conceit,  both  of  which  are 

larcely   intelligible   to  men   belonging    to    a  higher    order  of 

Ltellcctual    development.       We    grant    that    Boer    statesmen, 

tch  as  President  Kriigcr,  who  know  something  of  the  world 

itside  the  narrow  limits  of  the  South  African   Hepublic,  do 

>t   altogether  share   the  popular  delusion,  that  the   Boers  are 

ivincihle   in   the   event  of  their  coming  into  collision   again 

ith    the  forces  of  the   British    Empire.      But  at  the  same  time 

ir  surrender  after  our  defeat  at  Majuba  has  left  an  indelible 

>nviction  on  the  minds  of  Boer  statesmen  that  Great  Britain 

ill    never    again  go  to    war   in   earnest   with    the  Transvaal; 

Cngland,  they  hold,  may  bluster  and  menace,  but  England  will 

t  fight ;  and  till  this  belief  is  shaken  no  threat  of  war  will 

eter  the  Boers  from  taking  any  action  on  which  their  hearts 
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are  set,  even  if  this  action  assails  British  interests  and  encounters 
British  opposition. 

The  unlortunnte  results  of  our  surrender  were  not  confined 
to  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal.  In  tliis  country  all  South 
African  settlers  of  Dutch  race  arc  known  under  the  generic 
name  of  Boers  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  between  the  Boers  of  Cape  Colony,  of  Natal, 
and,  in  a  less  marked  dc(free,  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  The 
Cape,  Natal,  and  Free  State  Boers  may  not  like  the  English, 
but  they  realize  the  strenplh  and  power  of  the  dominant 
British  element ;  they  arc  well  aware  that  if  it  ever  comes  to  a 
serious  conflict  it  is  they,  and  not  the  British,  who  must  go 
to  the  wall.  Indeed  up  to  the  period  o(  Majuba  the  Dutch  in 
South  Alrica  had  made  up  their  minds,  however  reluctantly, 
that  it  was  their  manifest  destiny  to  pass  under  the  supremacy 
of  Great  Britain.  But  our  acquiescence  in  the  defeats  inflicted 
on  our  armies  throughout  the  Transvaal  campaign  led  the  Bf»ers 
outside  the  Transvaal  to  come  to  much  the  same  conclusion  as 
that  entertained  by  I're&ident  Kriiger  and  his  colleagues.  In 
other  words,  the  British  Empire  was  credited  with  being 
practically  indifferent  to  its  South  Afric.in  possessions.  Granted 
this  assumption,  the  Dutch  bad,  to  say  the  least,  a  chance  of 
again  becoming  the  paramount  race  throughout  the  country 
which  they  had  been  the  first  to  colonize.  It  was  only  alter 
Majuba  that  the  Afrikander  Bond  became  a  formidable  political 
organization  ;  and  the  avowed  object  of  this  league  was  to 
render  the  Dutch  element  supreme  in  any  South  African 
confederacy  of  the  future. 

In  the  case  of  the  British  colonists  in  South  Africa,  the  result 
of  our  capitulation  on  the  morrow  of  a  disastrous  rout  was  even 
more  detrimental  to  the  promotion  of  good-will  and  amity 
between  Boers  and  Uitlanders.  Nobodv  who  is  not  personally 
acquainted  with  South  Africa  can  realize  the  intensity  ol  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  surrender  of  1881.  The  English 
settlers,  proud  of  their  race,  their  country,  and  their  masterful 
energy,  felt  themselves  degraded  and  humiliated  in  the  presence 
of  their  Boer  neighbours.  What  was  even  more  important, 
their  faith  in  the  readiness  of  the  Mother  Country  to  stand  by 
them  in  ca!»e  of  need  was  rudely  shaken.  Supposing  that  the 
Home  Government  intended  to  continue  the  policy  which 
dictated  the  surrender  of  the  Transvaal,  the  *  idea  of  the  per- 
manent presence  of  the  Imperial  factor,*  to  use  the  unfortunate 
phrase  employed  by  the  then  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  on  his 
retirement  from  his  first  Cape  governorship,  *  was  simply  •■ 
absurdity.'     In  the  opinion  of  the  British  community  in  the 
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pe,  the  logical  detluction  from  the  proposition  thus  laid 
own  was,  that  in  some  fnrni  or  other  South  Africa  was 
estined  to  become  at  no  distant  date  an  independent  common- 
e»Uh.  In  such  a  commonwealth  either  the  Boer  or  the 
iritish  element  must  necessarily  be  supreme.  In  order,  there- 
ire,  for  supremacy?  to  be  retained  in   the  hands  of  the  British 

was  necessary  for  them  to  oppose  all  further  aggrandizement 
if  Boer  influence  and  authority.  The  net  outcome,  therefore, 
f  the  Majuba  capitulation  was  to  revirc  the  dcclining^  nnimositj 
Mween  the  Dutch  and  the  English  colonists,  and  to  render 
em  more  suspicious  of,  and  hostile  to,  each  other  than  they 
tad  been  in  I'ormcr  days,  when  the  predominance  of  Great 
iritain  in  South  Africa  had  been  regnrded  alike  by  Dutch  and 
iritish  as  an  accomplished  fact. 

Still  it  is  only  fair  to  acknowledge  that  the  evacuation  of  the 
'ransvaal  and  the  restoration  of  its  independence  would  not 
are  produced  anything  approaching  to  the  same  disastrous 
isuUs  but  for  an  event  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  did 
lot  foresee  when  the  Treaty  of  Pretoria  was  concluded,  and 
hicb  they  could  not  possibly  have  foreseen.  At  that  period  the 
'ransvaal  was  a  very  poor  and  a  very  thinly-populated  country, 
Jmost  exclusively  occupied,  so  far  as  it  was  occupied  at  all, 
\y  Boer  farmers.  During  the  jwriod  when  it  was  under  British 
vie  there  had  been  no  considerable  British  immigration  into 
ihe  territory.  There  was  little  or  no  trade  between  the  British 
losscssions  and  the  Transvaal.  The  Boers  only  cultivated  a 
ufHcient  quantity  of  land  to  supply  the  food  they  required  for 
heir  own  use.  Their  chief  desire  was  to  keep  their  land  as 
ittle  cultivated  and  as  little  occupied  as  possible,  so  as  to 
Tovide  huge  grazing-grounds  for  their  flocks  and  herds.  Even 
f  there  had  been  any  great  demand  for  Transvaal  products, 
Ibc  markets  of  the  Cape  and  of  Natal  were  too  distant  and  too 
inaccessible,  owing  to  the  utter  absence  of  railways  at  this  period, 
<o  permit  of  any  important  trade  between  the  Boer  producer 
■nd  the  British  consumer.  Indeed,  the  dislike  of  the  British 
Colonists  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Transvaal  was  mitigated  by 
the  belief  that,  at  no  distant  date,  the  Transvaal  must  necessarily 
revert  to  British  rule,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  country  to 
|>rovide  the  revenue  requisite  for  maintaining  its  independence. 
Moreover,  there  was  no  great  apprehension  in  1S81  of  any 
•erious  conflict  of  interests  between  the  Boers  and  the  Uitlanders 
in  the  Transvaal.  The  Treaty  of  Pretoria  had  stipulated  that 
;he  English  settlers  should  enjoy  the  same  civil  and  legal 
R|^s  as  the  native  Boer  citizens  of  the  Republic.  When 
■ps  were  withdrawn,  the  bulk  of  our  rellow-countrymen 
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wbo   bn<I   taken  up  their  abode  in  the  Transvaal  while  onder 
Briliah  rule,  quitted  the  country.     The  result  of  the  war  had 
given   the   Boers  all  they  required    or  wished  for.     They   had 
recovered    their     political     independence;     they    were     free    lo 
administer  their  own   aH'airs  in   accordance   with    Boer    idcas^ 
customs,  and  prejudices;  they  were  at  liberty,  notwiihstnndiog 
the  nominal  restrictions  imposed   by  the  Treaty  of  Pretoria,  to 
deal  with  the  Kaffir  natives  according  to  their  own  will  and 
pleasure,  and    to    lead   the    solitary    semi-patriarchal    lives   on 
which  their  hearts   were  set.     Their  wants,  in   the    matter  of 
clothes,  powder,  puns,  seed,  and  spirits,  were  extremely  simple 
and  very   Umitttl  in  amount.     The  Boers  had  no  objection  to 
the  small  number  of  foreigners  who  came  into  the  Transvaal 
tu  start  taverns  and  stores.      In  the  first  years  which  followed 
the  re-establishment  of  the  South    African    Republic,    neither 
the  Government  nor  the  people  of  the  Transvaal  displayed  any 
particular  hostility  to  the  entry  of  newcomers  from  the  British 
possessions.       In    fact,    if  the    economical    conditions    of  tbe 
Transvaal  had   not  undergone  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  revolu- 
tion,   the    probability    is    that     in    a    few    years    the    relations 
between    Bucrs  and  Uitlanders  in  the  Transvaal  would    have 
approximated  to  those  existing  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  where 
the  Uitlander  population,  forming  as  it  does  a  small  minority 
in  numbers,  constitutes  the  trading  class  in  the  Republic,  and 
is  allowed  to  live  side  by  side  with  the  Boer  farmers,  enjoying 
much   the   same  rights,  both   legally  and   politically.      In   this 
connexion  it  is  worth  recording  the  fact  that  within   two  vears 
of  the  British   evacuation   the  Volksraad   passed   of  their  own 
free  will  a  law  according  the  rights  of    burghers   lo  all    new 
Bcttlers    of   white  race  alter  two   years*   residence.     This  Act, 
which  was  repealed  a  few  years  later,  had  for  its  avowed  object 
the  promotion    of  foreign  immigration  into  the  territories  of 
the  Republic. 

It  was  the  discovery  of  gold,  the  aurum  irrcjMThnn  et  tic 
mrliui  situm,  which  convulsed  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, as  has  been  the  case  in  many  other  States,  nations,  and 
communities.  It  would  be  most  unjust  to  blame  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  colleagues  for  not  having  foreseen  the  discovery  of 
the  Witwalersrandt  reefs.  It  is  also  fair  tu  assume  on  their 
behalf,  that  if  this  discovery  had  been  made  belore  Alajuba, 
they  would  never  have  dreamed  of  surrendering  the  Transvaal, 
even  if  the  Boer  claim  to  independence  had  been  ten  times  as 
potent  as  it  appeared  to  be.  Financially  speaking,  this  surrender 
wti«  a  colossal  blunder,  but  its  authors  cannot  reasonably  be 
held  rrsjxinsible  for  the  financial  results  of  the  blunder.     Tbe 
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peculiar  ^colo^ical  formation  oftbeRandt  mines  was  so  nove) 

in  mining  experience  that  their  value  was  not  fullv  appreciated 

at  the  outset.     Owin^  to  these  and  other  causes,  the  true  mag- 

nitmlc  of  the  Randt  gold-fields  was  not  fully  realized  either  in 

South  Africa  or  in  Euri>|>e  till  s*>me  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

I      Long  before  the  above  date,  however,   the  Boer  Government 

had  become  alive  to  the  fact   that   the  discovery  of  gold    had 

introduced  a  new  and  disturbing  element  into  all  their  political 

calculations.     From  every  part,  not  only  of  South  Africa,  but 

of  the  British  Empire,  miners,  traders,  and  adventurers  flocked 

into   the  Transvaal.     Johannesburg  developed    '  by   leaps  and 

hounds'  from  a  hamlet  into  a  city.      Kvcn  the  experience  of  the 

Western  States  of  America  affords   no  parallel    to  the  sudden 

growth  of  the  commercial  capital  of  the  Transvaal,  situatetl  as 

it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  barren  WIdt,  without  any  communis 

cation    by   railroa<I   nearer  than    some   200   to  300   miles,  and 

without  any  available  means  of  transport   by  water.     All    the 

materials  employed  In  building,  all    the  machinery  required  for 

the  mines,  all  the  goods  and  produce  needed  by  the  inltabitants, 

had  to  be  transported  by  ox-wa^gon  over  bare  tracks  cut  across 

the  Veldt.     The  hardships  the  early  immigrants  bad  to  endure 

were  very  great.     By  their  own  energy,  by  their  own  toil,  and 

I  at  their  own    cost,  they  called    into  existence  a  great   mining 

*  city   in   the  midst  of   a    desolate    land,   which   at  the  time   it 

would    hardly    have    been    an    exaggeration    to    describe    as    a 

wilderness.     Alone  they  did  it ;  and  the  consciousness  of  their 

Wing   achieved  this  result  is  one  of  the  main  factors  in  the 

controversy  between  the  Boers  and  the  Uitlanders. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  Uitlander  immigrants  were  British 
subjects,  wheihcr  bom  in  South  Africa,  in  the  Colonies,  or  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  not  matter  for  surprise  that  the 
Boers  should  have  regarded  this  sudden  influx  of  British  settlers 
*itb  suspicion  and  alarm.  The  generation  of  Boers  who  had 
fought  and  defeated  British  armies  were  still  not  only  alive  but 
ia  the  prime  of  life.  We  can  hardly  blame  the  Boers  if  they 
itttgined  that  the  overthrow  of  their  hardly-won  independence 
*as  not  only  the  inevitable  outcome,  but  the  real  object  of 
tail  sudden  inroad  of  British  adventurers.  A  more  quick- 
"iiiHied  and  energetic  race  would  probably  have  made  an  effort 
^  stem  the  tide  of  foreign  immigration,  before  it  bad  assumed 
fitroiidable  proportions.  As  it  was,  the  Boers  only  realized  the 
oeccuiiy  for  action  when  the  time  had  passed  for  its  successful 
*nforcenoent.  They  waited  with  the  stolid  stupidity  begotten 
*'f  ignorance  for  the  stream  to  flow  by,  till  the  rivnlet  had 
'"cone  ft  river.     Even   the   more    intelligent  Boers,    such    as 
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Pre^lcnt  Kru^r,  imagined  for  a  long  time  that  the  RanJt 
mines  would,  in  mining  phrase,  Mum  out  a  frost/  and  held, 
with  considerable  show  of  reason,  that  as  soon  as  the  gold- 
bearing  ore  gave  out  (he  Hriiish  seekers  after  gold  would 
disappear  as  rapidly  as  tliey  had  arrived.  Upon  this  hypothesis 
it  was  obviously  the  interest  of  the  Boers  to  take  no  immediate 
steps  to  stop  the  craze  for  gold-mining.  At  this  period  the 
Transvaal  treasury  was  in  deplorable  straits.  It  was  obvious 
even  to  Boer  intelligence,  that  the  licences,  taxes,  and  duties  to 
be  levied  on  the  mining  industries  would  supply,  for  a  time  at 
anv  rate,  the  requirements  of  the  public  service,  while  the 
President  and  the  mure  astute  of  hts  felloW'Couotrymea  per- 
ceived that  this  influx  of  Uittanders,  even  If  it  only  proved 
short-lived,  must  put  money  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  inlo 
their  own  pockets.  Thus,  during  the  early  years  following  tbe 
gold  discovery,  the  Boers  staged  their  hands  and  did  not  int(•^ 
fere  to  any  serious  extent  with  the  development  of  the  xniniog 
industry.  The  Uitlanders  are  in  the  habit  of  asserting,  ss 
one  of  their  many  grievances,  that  they  saved  the  Transvaal 
Government  from  bankruptcy,  and  that  it  was  only  after  their 
exertions  had  rendered  the  Republic  not  only  solvent  bat 
wealthy,  that  they  became  the  objects  of  deliberate  hostility 
on  the  part  of  the  Boers.  The  assertion  is  absolutely  ud 
indisputably  true.  But  there  are  certain  considerations  of  a 
contrary  kind  which  fairly  should  be  taken  into  account. 

The  State  Treasury  was  indeed  replenishEd  by  the  unexpected 
revenues  which  accrued  to  it  from  the  imposts  placed  up^'ii 
the  mining  community.  The  leading  men  of  the  Republic 
reaped  the  full  benefit  of  the  sudden  shower  of  gold  whlcb 
descended  upon  the  Transvaal,  and  became  rich,  according 
to  a  Boer  standard,  *  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.*  Tb^ 
spoiling  of  the  Egyptians  was  regarded  as  a  meritoriuiK 
operation  by  the  children  of  Israel,  and  from  a  Boer  point 
of  view  the  Uitlanders  represented  the  Kgyplians.  But  what- 
ever profits  were  made  by  the  State  and  by  its  administrators, 
we  should  duubt  whether  the  bulk  of  the  Boer  popuUtioo 
derived  any  great  pecuniary  bene6t  from  the  gold  discoveriei. 
The  Transvaal  Boers  were,  and  are,  far  too  thrifty,  too  tiinidt 
and  too  ignorant  to  invest  their  money  in  mining  speculations' 
They  were,  and  are,  too  unenterprising,  too  indolent,  and  too 
proud  to  avail  themselves  of  the  sudden  demand  for  the  pruducti 
of  the  soil,  cx:casioned  by  tbe  Uitlandcr  immigration.  It  may 
be  said  that  tbe  Boers,  as  many  thousands  of  English  sbare- 
holdera  know  to  their  cost,  were  enabled  during  tbe  boom, 
when  the  Transvaal  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  Tom  Tiddler'a 
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ound,  to  sell  their  so-called  farms  at  prices  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  productive  value.  But  in  the  vast  majority  of 
these  sales  the  sum  actually  received  by  the  Boer  landowners 
was  small  compariHl  to  that  at  which  the  lands  thus  Imu^ht 
were  transferred  by  Uitlander  promoters  to  the  British  public. 
Moreover  the  profits  which  ilie  Boers  made  on  the  s.ile  of 
lands  were  counterbalanced  by  charges  which  were,  not  un- 
naturally, distasteful  to  the  Dutch  citizens  of  the  Republic. 
No  Boer  cultivates  his  own  land  by  his  own  labour.  What 
cultivation  there  is,  is  carried  on  by  Kaffir  labour  under  Boer 
supervision.  In  the  days  before  the  polil  discoveries,  the 
actual  money  price  of  native  labour  in  the  Transvaal  was  almost 
nominal.  The  Boer  farmer  used  to  allow  a  certain  numbt-r  of 
Kaffir  families  to  squat,  rent  free,  on  his  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  bis  homestead.  For  this  privilege  the  Kaffirs  were 
required  to  work  in  the  fields  and  to  make  themselves  generally 
useful  at  all  times  to  their  master.  When  actually  at  work,  the 
Kaffirs  received  a  money  wage,  which  varied  according  to  the 
locality,  from  a  few  pence  to  a  shilling  a  week,  paid  irregularly. 
Besides  this,  they  had  from  time  to  time  presents  of  mealies, 
of  stock,  or  of  old  clothes,  as  might  happen  to  suit  their 
employer's  convenience. 

With  the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines,  the  whole  labour 
market  of  the  Transvaal  was  revolutionised.  The  necessity 
for  native  labour  in  the  mines  was  so  urgent,  the  competition 
was  so  keen,  that  the  price  offered  for  unskilled  native  labnur 
Bt  the  mines  rose  to  25j?.,  30.t.,  and  even  40.?.  n  week.  The 
wages,  too,  were  paid  in  hard  coin  and  with  unfailing 
puDCtualtty.  The  result  of  this  change  of  affairs  was  that  the 
Boer  farmers  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  labour  at 
the  old  rates,  and  were  compelled  either  to  pay  fair  wages 
to  the  KaOirs  out  of  their  own  pockets,  or  even — a  thing  which 
they  loathed  still  more— to  work  themselves  upon  their  own 
lands.  They  complained  also,  and  with  some  reason,  that 
the  high  prices  paid  by  the  Uitlanders  rendered  the  Kalfirs 
discontented  and  insolent,  and  destroyed  the  old  patriarclial 
relations  existing  between  them  and  their  white  masters. 
Again,  the  sudden  incursion  of  Uitlanders  tended  inevitably 
to  interfere  with  the  normal  conditions  of  Boer  life.  The 
ambition  of  every  l^er  is  to  own  enormous  tracts  of  un- 
cultivated land,  surrounding  a  dwelling  from  which,  according 
to  a  local  saying,  *  the  smoke  of  no  other  house  can  be  seen  or 
the  bark  of  no  strange  dog  heard/  This  passion  for  solitude  is 
due,  not  only  to  the  natural  character  of  the  Boer,  but  to  the 
peculiar  requirements  of  his  material  existence.  In  the 
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absence  of  any  regular  svstRm  of  lanil-culture,  the  flork* 
and  herds,  in  whose  possession  the  Doer  delights,  and  which 
consiitutc  his  wealth,  can  only  be  kept  in  good  condition  by 
moving  from  place  to  place  as  the  needs  of  pasture  n»y 
demand.      In    short,  wholesale    {grazing   on    the    Veldt    is  im- 

fosftible  without  the  command  of  hug«  tracts  of  open  land. 
n  like  fashion,  hunting  and  shooting,  the  sole  amusement* of 
the  Boer,  are  inconsistent  with  any  attempt  to  farm  the  Veldt, 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  It  is  therefore  hardly  necessarr  to 
point  out  that  the  extraordinary  influx  of  Uitlaiider  settlen, 
and  the  wholesale  purchases  of  Transvaal  farms,  interferrti 
with  the  conditions  under  which,  according  to  Boer  ideas,  life 
in  the  Trans\'aal  is  alone  possible.  Hence  this  ioBux  caased  i 
vast  amount  of  alarm  amouf^st  the  Hocr  farmers. 

The  overflow  of  the  Transvaal  by  foreign  immi^rsoti^ 
nineteen-twentieths  of  whom  were  men  of  British  race,  ww 
indeed  in  itself  unwelcome  to  the  Boers.  The  materia)  adviiQ* 
tages  arising  from  the  influx  of  newcomers  were  of  little  account 
in  Boer  eyes  compared  with  the  annoyances  and  expenses  wbich 
this  immigration  was  felt  instinctively  to  invulve.  The  dislike 
of  the  Boers  to  the  incoming  of  any  large  l>ody  of  Uiilandm 
would  have  been  the  same  if  they  had  been  French  or  Germaos. 
But  in  the  present  instance  this  dislike  was  intensified  bjr 
the  fact  that  the  Uil  landers  in  question  beh)nged  by  birtli, 
ianc^uagc,  and  nationality  to  the  race  by  whom  the  Boers  h»l 
been  supplanted  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  at  Natal,  by  whoffl 
their  own  independence  had  only  recently  been  assailed,  and  by 
whom  their  territory  was  surrounded  on  every  side,  antl  ihdf 
power  of  extension  cramped  and  confined  within  narrow  limitt. 
The  upshot  of  the  late  war  had  been  to  destroy  Biwr  belief  ifl 
the  military  might  of  Great  Britain.  Bat  their  belief  in  the 
astuteness  of  British  traders  still  remained  unimpaired.  Long 
and  bitter  experience  had  taught  them  that  the  English,  to 
dealing  with  the  Boer,  always  somehow  got  the  best  of  ibf 
deal.  It  was  therefore  not  unnatural,  that  when  the  Boers  M* 
the  English  trooping  into  their  country,  building  horaestwJ* 
and  cities,  and  buying  land  right  and  left,  they  should  bars 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Great  Britain  intended  to  retrieve 
by  trade  the  defeat  which  she  had  sustained  by  war.  TV 
assumption,  as  we  all  know,  was  utterly  erroneous;  but  tbesto 
the  Boer  mind  the  auri  famea^  which  drives  the  Anglo-Suo» 
race  wherever  gold  is  to  be  found,  is  a  thing  utterly  anin* 
telligible  and  incomprehensible. 

As  we  have  already  remarked,  the  intensity  of  the  feeling 
created  by  the  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  our  South 
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African  possessions  can  hardly  be  appreciated  in  the  United 
King(]om.       Rig^btlj   or    wrongly,    our   fellow-countrymen    in 
South  Africa   considered  ^that  they  had   been   betrayed,   aban- 
doned, and    brought  to   shame  by  the   action  of  the  Imperial 
Gorernment.     As  the  result  of  this  feeling,  they  had  not  the 
wish,  even  if  they  had  the  power,  to  reconquer  the  Transvaal 
for  an  Empire  which   had   not  the  courage,  in   their  opinion, 
to  secure  the  safety  of  its  own  people  or  to  uphold  the  honour 
of  its  own   (lag.     At  the  outset  the  idea   of  overthrowing  the 
South  African   RcpubUc,  in  favour  of  Great  Britain,  was  not, 
we  are  convinced^  entertained  by  any  section  of  the  Uitlandcrs 
possessed  of  either  numerical   or   political    importance.      We 
in  ay  go  farther,  and  declare  that  any  proposal   to  replace  the 
Transvaal  under   the  ilirect  rule  of  the  British  Colonial  Office 
Would  at  this  period  have  been  rejected  by  the  mass  of  the  British 
aottlers  at  Johannesburg.     All  they  really  wanted  at  this  time 
wvns  to  be  allowed  to  carry  on  their  mining  industry  without 
vexatious  interference,  and   they  believed  that  they  were  more 
Likely  to  be  left  alone  by  Pretoria  than  by  Downing  Street. 

Thos,  if  our  view   is  correct,   the   antagonism   between  the 

Boers  and  the  Uitlandcrs  was  originally  far  more  keen  on  the 

pnrt  of  the   former   than  of  the   latter.      If  at  this  period   the 

Boer  Government  had  been    in   the  hands  of  far-sighted  and 

fair-minded    men,    the    opportunity    might    have    been    taken 

adrantage  of  to  establish  the  Boer  Republic  on  a  stable  basis. 

Kt  had  become  obvious  to  every  intelligent  observer  at  the  close 

*>f  the  last  decade,  that  the  gold-mining  of  the  Randt  was  not 

^n  ephemeral   but  a  permanent  industry  ;    that  Johannesburg 

"«d  not  only  become  the  chief  city  of  South  Africa,  but  must, 

*^J"  the  conditions  of  its  existence,  remain  a  British  city;  that 

tbe  English    settlers   already   exceeded  the  whcde   Boer  popu- 

■*tion  of  the   Republic,  and  that  this  numerical  superiority  of 

*he  British  over  the  Boer  must  increase  with  every  succeeding 

y^^t'y  and   that  finally,  by  virtue  of  their  superior  energy  and 

'''l«lligence,  pnlitica)   power  must  ultimately  become  the  pos- 

**^»ion   of  the   men    who    conducted   the   trade,  developed    the 

•"^Sources,   and  created   the  wealth  of   the  Transvaal.       Given 

*^^se  conclusions,  and  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  logic  that  the 

*^**i5  wise  policy  open  to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  was 

^  Conciliate  the  newcomers,  and,  by  fair  treatment  and  by  ties 

5fc     personal  interest,  to  enlist  their  sympathies  on  behalf  of  the 

*^*^pub!ic.     The  conditions  of  the  time  were  more  favourable  to 

***5  establishment  of  an  amicable  modus  vivendi  between   Boers 

T**l  Uitlandcrs  than  they  had  been  since  the    retrocession   of 

**G  Transvaal,  or   than   they  have  ever  been  subsequently.      If 
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at    this    time    the    Government    of    Pretoria    had     shown  lov 
readiness  to  favour  the  mining  population  and  to  avoid  woond- 
ing   the    national    susceptibilities    of   the    British    settlers,  the 
antagonism    between    the   Boers  and    the   Uitlanders  nee<l  not 
have  assumed  an  acute  form  for  many  a  long  ^ear  to  came. 

It    may    be    argued    that,    if    the    political    position    of  the 
Transvaal   between   ISbo  and  IttHO  had   been  such  as  we  hsv 
endeavoured   to  depict^  statesmen  of   the  intelligence  of  Paul 
Kriiger  and  his  colleagues  could  not  Lave  failed  to  avail  tbetn- 
selves  of  the  opportunity.     Our  answer  to  this  argument  is  tbaC 
the  intelligence  of  the  lioer  statesmen  is  relative,  not  positive. 
According    to    the    French    proverb,    *  In  the   kingdom  of  the 
blind  the  one-eyed  man  is  king*;  but  it  docs  not  follonr  itui 
a  one-eyed  monarch  is  a  man  of  far  sight    and    acute  ristoo. 
In   like  manner  it  is    illogical    to   assume   that,   becausr  Paul 
Kriiger  is  a  head  and  shoulders  above  his  colleagues  in  politicsl 
ability,   he    is   therefore    a    great  statesman.       The   real  secrel 
of   his    extraordinary  authority  in    the    Transvaal   lies  in  the 
fact  that   he  is  a  Boer  of  the  Boers.     His  tone  of  mjod,  bis 
views  of  policy,  his   mode   of  speech,   his  habits  of  life,  bi* 
tastes,  prejudices,  and  beliefs,  are  all  based  upon  the  Buer  typt- 
To  paraphrase  a  welt-known  American  witticism,  *  Kriiger  ami 
Boer  are  exactly  alike,  only  Kriiger  is  more  so.'     The  dislilit 
entertained   by  his  countrymen  for  all   foreigners,  and  above  all 
for  British  foreigners,  is  shared  to  the  full  by   the  IVesiilcou 
Nothing  short  of  absolute  compulsion  would  ever  induce  him  tft 
entertain  the  idea  of  converting  the  Transvaal  from  a  ptutljf 
Boer  State  into  a  commonwealth  such  as  the  Cape  Culonv,  in 
which    Englishmen   and    Dutchmen  enjoy   complete   legal  awl 
political  equality.     The  Transvaal,  according  to  Krogcr's  con- 
viction, is  intended   to  be  a  sort  of  city  of  refuge,  where  ibe 
spirit  of  Boer  nationality  is  to  be  kept  alive  until  such  tiineu 
the  downfall  of  British  power  allows  the  Boers  to  recover  UjW 
old   supremacy  throughout    South   Africa.       Surrounrlcd    by  ^ 
gang  of  hangers-on  and  flatterers,  less  ]>alriotic  than  he  is  binh 
self,  the  President  is  confirmed  by  their  counsels  in  the  ciinvic- 
tion   that   Great  Britain  can   never   be  indurcd    to   g«i   to  war 
again  with  the  Transvaal ;  and  that  even  if  such  a  cuntiiigencv 
should   arise,  the  Transvaal    could  still    rely    upon   the  active 
support  of  other  Continental  Powers,  jealous  of  British  sujwr* 
macy  in  South  Africa.     He  is  led,  too,  by  their  representations 
to  believe  that  if  he  can  only  prevent  the  British  settlers  Ifoin 
acquiring  any  permanent   footing  in   the   Transvaal,  the  time 
will  come  when  the  Republic  can  safely  declare  her  complete 
independence,  and,  having  declared  it,  can  proceed  to  extend 
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her    temtoriei    at    the    cost    of    the   Stntea    of   Hriliih    South 

Africa. 

The  excluiion,  therefore^  of  the  HrttisU  RrttliTi  from  (ill  |mrti< 
cipation  in  the  government  of  the  Transvaal  Imi  brcii  from  ttio 
outset  of  the  controversy  the  dominnnt  idra  of  Krii|{rr*i  poliry, 

»To  the  furtherance  of  this  end  he  1ms  devoted  ult  the  energies 
&f   a  powerful  and  acute,  though  narrow  intelliKoncp.     Wo  aro 
ourseU'csconrinceii  that  his  policy  was,  in  any  case,  fiirpdooini»d 
t(k     failure;  but  it  migbt  easily  have  approached  iniicli  nrnrrr  to 
efiTectuation,  if  it  had   not  been  for  the  accident  that  Mr.  (Veil 
R-bodes   made  his  appearance  on    the  stage  of  South   African 
Vublic  life  about  the  period  with  which  we  arc  conc«irneil|  and 
k  ^oon  became  known  as  the  champion  of  a  policy  absululely  fnlal 
H  to  the   project  on  which    President    Kriiger  had  set  lit*  lienrl. 
r    Aay  discussion  as  to  the  motives  which  actuated  the  late  IVernier 
■      of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  as  to  the  character  of  the  measures  Iry 
H  %bich  he  endeavoured   to  carry  out  his  end,  is  forei((n  t'l  thff 
V  purpose  of  this  article.     Alt  that  concerns  us  is  to  point  tiui  that 
Mr.  Rbodes's  programme  was  incompatible  with  the  rieralion  of 
President  Kriiger's  idem.     Even  at  the  perifxl  of  which  Wff  are 
treating,  the  scope  of  bis  policy  had  become  apparent  Ui  far  Uim 
acute  observers  than  Paul  Kriiger.    The  incorporation  of  Oriqo*- 
1      land  West,  the  annexation  of  Becfaoanaland,  and  the  tntmrnium  of 
H  the  Chartered  Company,  vere  all  cnemsores  which  tenderl  to  pr»* 
Hxilode  any  farther  extension  of  the  Transvaal,  aod  miliu<«el  wgfktntt 
B<be  poaaiblluy  of  the  Transvaal  erer  beentniaf  IW  IwJfcif  ftM» 
^  in  an  Iniiependest  SoaUi  Africao  RepaMse^     Qi  w^mry  mtatktm 
the  PresadcM  kmmd  UflMell  vaokmmA  hj  lfr«  Bhfilaa     Efvrf 
attenptoa  hkvnt  toMiaeaa  uwdww  •!  ourtiiM  UU^mt  ir— 
baffled  by  ifae  wjkowf  th« '  X f  afaw  MfhmtkAkiem}    M 
laflt,Pr<eMfeatKrie>r  laarM  to  iaefc  f—  Mr,  Carii  Hhwim  m 
M  pezvoiMl  emgmtf ;  and  ibe  Altnmrj  ibaC  Mn  Rbodavaaitf  to 
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of  political  status  between  Boers  and  Uitlanilcrs  was  certats 
ultimately  to  give  rise.  At  this  crisis  President  Kriiger  vrieliied 
well-nigh  unlimited  authority  over  his  lellow-couatrymen,  Vrt 
it  was  under  his  guidance  and  ilireclion  that  the  Boer  Govein- 
ment  not  only  rejected  every  proposal  in  virtue  of  which  thf 
Uitlanders  could  take  any  part  in  or  exercise  any  iafloence 
over  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  but  proceeded  to 
interfere  in  the  most  vexatious  manner  with  the  convenience, 
prosperity,  and  profits  of  the  mining  population, — a  hwly  >*liich 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  was  identical  with  the  British  popu- 
lation. The  first  error  was  due  to  racial  prejudico  and  sectarioa 
animosity;  the  second  error  was  mainly  caused  by  crats  i^'>- 
mncc  and  personal  greed. 

We  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  prejudices  of  race  and  the 
instincts  of  fanaticism  which  render  the  Boers  averse  to  aQV 
ioHux  of  British  settlers  into  the  Transvaal.  A  scarcely  leu 
important  factor  in  the  political  situation  is  to  be  found  in  tbe 
ignorance  and  greed  ol  the  Boer  rulers.  U  is  our  wish,  l» 
discussing  the  Boer-Uitlander  controversy,  to  do  justice  lu  kfltb 
sides.  We  think  it  therefore  fair  to  state  that  the  charge  uf 
corruption  so  commonly  brought  against  the  Boer  Govcnimeo* 
is  not  in  our  opinion  altogether  justified, — that  is,  in  tbc 
sense  in  which  we  commonly  employ  the  term  *  corruption- 
Every  country  has  its  own  ideas  as  to  how  far  a  puUic 
servant  may  justly  add  la  his  oOicial  income  by  percpiisitfs, 
bonuses,  and  commissions  in  return  for  services  rendered  io  bit 
olhcial  capacity.  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  enough  te»sj 
that  the  higher  the  civilization,  both  mural  aud  material,  of  ur 
country,  the  stronger  is  the  sentiment  that  public  emplojmwt 
ought  not  to  be  made  use  of  for  the  ac(tuircment  of  prt"^ 
wealth.  Now  it  is  no  disparagement  to  the  Transvaal  to  sJaf 
that  Boer  civilization  has  not  reached  a  very  exaltpd  staod»ni. 
When  fortunes  were  being  made  right  and  left  in  the  Kw*it 
mines,  it  seemed  doubtless  not  only  natural  but  right  in  tbc 
President  and  his  colleagues,  that  they  should  *  stand  in*  MW 
share  in  the  shower  of  wealth.  To  their  fellow-citisent  ^ 
seemed  equally  right  and  proper  that  the  public  servants  «f  tl* 
Stale  should  fill  their  own  pockets  at  the  cost  of  the  verdirmitlt 
Kvffldndcr.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  according  to  their  ligli^i 
Paul  Kriiger  and  his  fellow-ministers  in  the  Volksraad  tw" 
done  their  best  to  serve  the  interests  of  their  country.  "*^ 
have  still  less  douht  that  their  services  have  been  rewardcJ  0°* 
only  by  a  sense  of  duty  fulfilled,  but  by  satisfaction  at  fasting 
enriched  themselves  out  of  the  profits  of  the  foreigners  who 
were  making  fortunes  in  the  Transvaal. 
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Appetite,  as  the  French  say,  comes  in   eating.      The  rapid 

*owtb  of  Johannesburg  had  created  a  sudden  demand  for  all 

•rls  of  manufactures  and   produce.     To   grant  inonopulies  for 

e  supply  of  ad  articles  in  demand  appeared  to  the  Boer  mind 

he  right  thing  to  do.    To  select  a  friend  as  the  holder  of  such  a 

onopoiy  was  alao  deemed  the  proper  course.     To  expect  that 

be  friend  in  question  should  pay  a  consideration  for  obtaining* 

he   reL|uired   concession   was   only  what  every  Boer  would  do 

limself  and  could  see  no  harm  in  others  doing.     Thus,  without 

Nearly  understanding,  as  wc  think,  what  they  were  about,  the 

Ciiiger  administration  saddled  the  Transvaal  with  a  variety  of 

nonopolics,  the   whole   direct    burden  of  which  fell   upon   the 

Jitlanders.     To  cite  only  a  few  of  the  most  salient  instances,. 

be  sole  right  of  manufacturing  spirits   was  conceded  to  a  firm 

of  distillers   personally    associated    with    the     President;    the 

Hncclasive  sale  of  dynamite  was  granted  to  a  German  ;  and  the 

|bptioD  of  constructing  all   railroads  throughout  the  Transvaal 

was  guaranteed   to   an  obscure  Dutch  company,  in    which  not 

jpniy  the  Transvaal  Slate  but  its  officials  had  a  large  pecuniary 

iterest.   No  profound  knowledge  of  political  economy  is  required 

I  realize  that  in  the  end  the  Slate  must  suffer  from  all  monopolies- 

T  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  articles  in  daily  demand  by  the- 

ealth*prod  ucing    section    o  f   the    popu  1  at  ion.       But     pol  iiicaL 

Conomy  is  tf>  the  Boers  an  unknown  science.      Taxes  levied  on 

be    Uitlanders    had    filled    the    Transvaal    treasury ;    and    no 

mount  of  argument  could   ever   induce  the  ordinary  Boer  to 

iderstand   that  money   paid  directly  by  the  Uitlander  conld 

»me  indirectly  out  of  his  own  pockets. 

We  have  dwelt  somewhat  nt  length  upon  the  initial  conditions. 

i  the  Boer-Uitlander  controversy,  because  their  appreciation  \% 

iseotial  to  the  formation  of  any  fair  judgment  as  to  the  recent 

bases  nnd  the  ultimate  outcome  ot   this   vexed  controversy. 

^t  us  recapitulate  what  these  conditions  were.     The  Transvaal 

had   originally   been   conquered,  occupied,  and  settled   by  the 

*"     rs :  the  country   had    been  annexed   by  Great  Britain,  and 

then  been  restored  to  the  Boers  after  a  campaign  in  which 

latter   had   conquered  all  along   the  line.     The   Boers  had 

urned    to    power,    flushed    with    victory    and    animated    by 

Bniiments  towards  their  hereditary  enemies  which  were  about 

ually     composed     of    jealousy,    fear,     and    contempt.       The 

Iritish  had  virtually  been  driven  out  of  the  country,  *bag  and 

ggage';    and    the  Boers  imagined,    not    unreasonably,    that 

ncelorward  they  would  be  allowed  to  live  out  their  lives  in 

land  of  their  choice  after  their  o%rn  fashion,  and  in   accord- 

ice  with  their  own  customs,  ideas,  and  prejudices.     Suddenly 
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and  unexpectedly,  upon  the  discoverj  of  tho  Hnndt  gold-fieidi, 
an  immense  British  pupulaitDii  flocked  into  the  Transvaal.  Tlie 
new  settlers  spread  themselves  over  the  country,  built  towns, 
developed  industries,  bought  land,  and  soon  outnumbered  tlie 
Boers.  The  two  races  did  not  intermix  or  intermarry  to  aay 
extent;  the  Uitlauders  lived  in  the  towns;  the  Boers  remftioed 
almost  exclusively  in  the  country.  Their  material  intereiti 
were  necessarily  anlaponistic  to  each  other.  As  miners,  it  was 
to  the  interest  i»r  the  Ultlanders  to  attract  native  labour  to  the 
mioes.  As  graziers  and  larmers,  it  was  the  interest  of  tbe 
Boers  to  keep  n>itive  labour  confined  to  their  own  fields.  Ai 
traders,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  Ultlanders  to  render  the 
means  of  locomotion  and  transport  ns  cheap  as  possible.  Ai 
the  owner  of  teams  and  wa^^ons,  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
Boers  to  render  transport  and  locomotion  as  dear  as  poisiWc. 
As  the  tax-paying  portion  of  the  community,  it  was  the  intermit 
of  the  Ultlanders  to  reduce  taxation  ;  as  non- taxpayers,  »ik1 
as  the  recipients  of  the  funds  raised  by  tbe  taxes,  it  wu  the 
interest  of  tlie  Boers  to  increase  taxation. 

Given  these  conditions,  it  was  obvious  that  great  judgtoeot, 
liberal  dealing,  and  genuine  consideration  on  the  part  of  tbe 
Boer  minority  in  the  Transvaal  were  required  to  reconcile  ihi 
British  majority  to  tbe  p>sition,  politically  speaking,  ut  sD 
inferior,  if  not  a  subject,  race.  If  President  Krilger  aixi 
Ills  advisers  bad  not  been  utterly  ignorant  of  history,  tbry 
jnight  possibly  have  reflected  on  the  fact,  that  ever  since  Great 
Britain  became  a  colonising  Empire  there  has  never  been  sQ 
Knglish-spi'aking  settlement,  in  any  portion  of  the  globe,  wlilcb 
has  remained  subject  to  the  rule  of  a  foreign  Power.  U  inigbt 
also  have  struck  them  that  the  Transvaal  was  hardly  likel}'  io 
furnish  the  exception  which  proves  tbe  rule. 

Every  day  that  passed  witnessed  the  growth  of  the  Uitlawlcr 
element,  the  comparative  decline  of  the  Boer.  We  are  speil^* 
ing  now  of  growth  and  decay  in  the  material  rather  than  the 
moral  sense  of  the  word.  Jtdiannesburg  developed  into  a  gfe»* 
cily  with  a  marvellous  rapidity.  Banks,  hotels,  clubs,  stofO. 
and  private  mansions  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic;  and  tbe 
creators  of  this  capital  of  tbe  gold-fields  grew  naturally  intoxi* 
cated  with  pride  in  their  own  achievements.  Notwithstanding 
its  Dutch  name,  Johannesburg  was,  to  all  intents  and  purpos^i 
an  English  city.  One  heard  nothing  but  English  in  the  streets 
and  in  the  shops.  With  the  exception  of  tbe  Kaffirs,  the  resident 
population  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  British  subject*. 
Indeed  the  only  Dutchmen  to  be  seen  in  Jrjhannesburg  were  thf 
clerks  in  the  Government  offices  and  a  few  Boer  cattle-dealcn 
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I  tbe  markets.  A  similar  transformation,  though  in  a  less 
aj^ked  degree,  took  place  in  every  town  of  the  Transvaal, 
ven  Pretoria  itself  became  Anglicised.  Vet  this  extraordinary 
;volopment  of  ibc  British  eiement  brought  with  it  no  corre- 
)(>nding^  change  in  the  political  status  of  the  new  settlers, 
hey  were  treated  as  outsiders,  entitled  to  no  part  or  share  in 
le  administration  of  the  countrv,  whose  fortune  they  were 
>$AS*^d  in  making.  They  were  interfered  with  in  a  manner 
bich  would  hai*e  excited  the  irritation  of  a  far  more  apathetic 
pulation  than  one  which  in  the  main  was  distinctly,  and  even 
Btentatiously,  Britisli.  We  do  not  say  that  the  complaints  of 
e  Uitlanders  at  this  period  were  always  reasonable,  or  their 
rievanccs  always  well  founded  ;  but  we  do  say  that  English- 
len  placed  in  such  a  prjsition  as  that  occupied  by  our  fellow- 
Duntrymen  in  the  Transvaal  are  never  likely  to  remain  contented 
jtb  their  lot.  It  is  a  true  saying  that  only  the  wearer  knows 
here  the  shoe  pinches;  and  tlie  inconveniences,  injustices,  and 
noyances  to  which  the  citizens  of  Johannesburg  were  subjected 
ly  the  Boer  administration  and  its  officials,  though  they  may 
ot  appenr  unbearable  if  examined  individually,  yet  taken 
olleciively  constitute  a  serious  offence.  It  would  be  gross 
ka^geration  to  compare  the  oppression  sustained  by  the 
itlanders  at  the  hands  of  tbe  Boers,  to  that  inflicted  on  the 
'oles  by  the  Russians.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  as  gross 
perversion  of  fact  to  compare  the  Uitlanders  to  forciign  aliens 
bo  have  come  into  an  old-established  community,  such  as 
ngland  or  France,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  employment, 
be  Transvaal  itself  was  not  a  land  of  old  standing,  in  which 
neration  after  generation  of  Boers  bad  been  born  and  lived 
nd  died.  It  was  a  new  settlement  snatched  from  the  Kaffirs 
ly  a  succession  of  Boer  raids  within  the  memory  of  men  not 
Ivanced  in  age.  Only  the  other  day  this  State  had  formed  an 
itegral  portion  of  the  British  Empire.  The  Uitlandcrs  in  the 
ransvaal  did  not  form,  as  the  Germans  do  in  England  and 
Kalians  do  in  France,  an  insignificant  minority  of  the  whole 
ipulation.  On  the  contrary,  they  constituted  an  absolute  and 
ncreasing  majority.  They  were  not  paupers  or  I>eggars,  but 
bey  were  the  backbone  of  the  wealth,  industry,  and  intelligence 
their  adopted  country.  They  were  not  a  subject  race 
customed  to  obey ;  they  were  men  of  a  master  race  used  to 
K}mmand. 
It  is  difficult,  unless  these  facts  are  borne  in  mind,  to  do 
slice  to  the  irritation  occasioned  among  the  Uitlanders  by 
le  attitude  of  the  Boers.  It  was  the  old  c^se  of  the  gntia  cavat 
tpidem.     A  mosquito  bite  is  not  in  itself  a  serious  infliction ; 
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but  if  yon  are  stbng  all  day  and  every  day  by  mosquito  bitrs, 
life    becomes    intolerable.     It   is  intelligible    enough    that    the 
friction  caused  bv  the  vexatious  interference  of  the  Boers  should, 
given  the  normal  rtdations  between  them  and  the  Uitlanders, 
have  kept   alive  and    intensified  old    racial   animosities.     The 
mere  (act  that  in  a  country,  ttie  vast  mnjority  of  whose  inha- 
bitants were  British,  Dutch  should  be  the  ofticial  language  of 
the  Parliament,  the  Law  Courts,  and  the  public  offices,  consti- 
tuted a  source  of  dail  v  and  hourly  irritation  to  British  colonists, 
We   often   see   it  stated   that  the   Uitlanders   were   ]>erfectl 
indifferent  to  anv  lack  of  consideration  with  which   they  we 
treated   by  the  Boer  authorities,  and   that  all  they  really  can 
about  was  to   make  money   as    fast  as   they  could   out   of  tb 
mines,  with   tlie   intention   of  then  quitting  the   country,      Th     — 

statement  in  question  is  at  best  a  half-truth.     No  doubt,  if  tlk. 

Uitlanders  had   been  left  alone  to  dcvclope  the  mines  as  the— 
thought  best  and    to   (ill    their  p<u;kcts  without  let  nr  hindranc- 
they  might  possibly  have  acquiesced  in  their  exclusion  from 
political   rights.      However,  there  is  little  good  in  speculati 
upon  what  the  attitude  of  the  Uitlanders   might  have  been 
the  Boers  had  left  them  free  to  carry  on  the  mining  indust 
without  interference.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  exactly  wh 
the  Boers  did  not  do.      In  order  to  become  pajing  industri 
mines    require    low    freights,  easy   communications    with    o 
side   markets,   plentiful    labour,   moderate    import    duties,   a. 
cheap  machinery.     Now  for  years  the  introduction  of  railwa 
into  the  Transvaal   was  prohibited   in  the  first  instance,  a^ 
retarded  in  the  second,  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Govcrnm^ 
Every  difficulty  was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  miners  obtain  s 
a  free  supply  of  cheap  native  labour.     The  cost  of  livings 
well    as    the    cost    of    importing    machinery    and     food, 
enormously  enhanced   by  almost  prohibitive  duties  and  by 
monstrous  monopolies  which  had  been  established  througlx: 
the  Transvaal.     Some  few  mines  in  the  Kandt  proved  so       ~ 


in  paying  ore  that,  notwithstanding   all    these  obstacles,  tt»  «y 
were  enabled  to  declare  very  high  dividends.      But  scores       of 
mines  whose  ores  were  of  a  lower  grade  or  more  difficult       of 
extraction  failed  to  render  any  adequate  return  in  consequei»  *p 
of  the  artificial  expenditure  imposed  on  their  working  by  t  fce 
short-sighted  policy  of  President  Kriiger  and  bis  associates     -■" 
the  Ministry  and  in  the  Volksraad.      We  do  not  attribute   1^^ 
action  of  Pretoria  to  any  deliberate  desire  to  cripple  the  mini»^ff 
industrv.      We   believe,  as  we  have  said   already,  that  it  w*** 
mainly  if  not  solely  due  to  political  ignorance   and   persora  *>^ 
reed  ou   the  part  of  the  Boer  rulers.     The  goose,  they  wc'"'^ 
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convinced,  wouKI  continue  to  lay  golden  eggs*  however  many 
>(  her  feathers  were  plucked  out.  No  fear  therefore  of  per- 
oanently  itnpoverishiiig  the  Kandt  militated  oj^ainst  the  Boers 
ftloptiog  any  methods  by  which  they  could  fill  their  owa 
sockets  at  the  cost  of  the  TJitlnndcr  community. 

No  matter  what  their  motives  may  have    been,  the    policy 
Wirsued  at  Pretoria  tended  to  make  gold  mining  on   the  Kandt 
far  less  lucrative  occupation  than  it  would  have  been  other- 
rise.     As  time  went  on,  the  dreams  of  the  rapid  acquisition  of 
realth  which  had  inflamed  the  hopes  of  the  early  miners  were 
impelled    by  experience.       It    soon    became  obvious  that    the 
landt  mines  could   not   be  worked  at  a  profit  by   individual 
iners,  but  could  only  be  made  to  pay  by  the  aid  of  capital  and 
iostly  machinery.     In  other  words,  the  finding  of  nuggets  is 
lot  a  contingency  which  enters  into  the  consideration  of  any 
id    hand   at   the   WitwatcrsrandU      There  are  doubtless  high 
ages   to  be  earned  at  Johannesburg  by  clerks,  foremen,  and 
tisans,  but  rapid  fortunes  can  only  be  acquired  there  by  men 
f  means.     Thus,  when  the  first  glamour  of  the  gold  discoveries 
lad  passed  away,  the  great  bulk  of  the  Uitlanders  came  to  the 
Delusion  that,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  their  lives  would 
vc  to  be  spent  in  the  Transvaal.     The  discovery,  on  the  part 
f  the  miners,  that  their  residence  in  the  Transvaal  was  likely 
IB  be  permanent  and  not  transitory,  coincided  roughly  in  point 
of  time  with  the  period  at  which  the  capitalists  of  the  Kandt 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  short-sighted  policy  of  Pretoria 
■wis  calculated   to  permanently  endanger  their  own  jwcuniary 
interests.     Gradually  a   conviction    was  brought  home  to   the 
minds  of  the  Uitlanders  that  they  could  never  carry  on  their 
industry  with   success,  or    live   out    their  lives  with   satisfac- 
tion and  self-respect,  unless  they  obtained  a  voice  in  the  admi- 
nistration  of   the    Kepubtic.      To    this   conviction    is   due   the 
origin   of  the  National   Union,     One  of  the  most  prominent 
mem  bers    of    the     Keforin     movement    at    Johannesburg   has 
recorded    his    opinion    that    'nobody    cared     a     fig    about    the 
franchise.'     We  have  no  doubt  that,  speaking  for  himself  and 
for  the  class  of  financial   magnates  to  which  he  belongs,  this 
gentleman  was  in  the  rigtit.     To  the  gold  kings  of  Johannesburg 
it  is,  and  must  be,  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  they  have, 
or  have  not-,  a  voice  in  appointing  and  influencing  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Transvaal.     Their  sphere  of  action  lies  elsewhere. 
IJut  to  the  small  folk  who  follow  their  lead,  and  who  hope  to 
cam    a  living  for   themselves   and  to   make   a  home  for  their 
ilies  in  the  Transvaal,  it  is  a  matter  uf  vital  importance  to 
cure  the  position    of  free   citizens  in  the    coimtry   of   their 
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adoption.  Thus,  during  the  vrhole  Hefonn  agitation  through- 
out the  Transvaal,  there  were  two  currents  at  work,  whicb, 
though  thej  Bowed  in  the  same  direction,  were  not  impelled  br 
the  same  forces.  I'he  leaders  of  the  National  Union,  who  hy 
virtue  of  their  position  were  selected  from  the  financial 
celebrities  of  Johannesburg,  desired  the  possession  of  political 
power  in  order  to  protect  their  mining  enterprises  against 
unnecessary  taxation  and  vexatious  interference.  The  rank  and 
6le  demanded  political  power  for  the  protection  of  their  own 
security  and  their  own  well-being.  Both  these  sections  of 
the  Reform  party,  however,  were  alike  in  this  respect,  thai 
they  were  animated,  though  not  in  equal  degree,  by  the  racial 
antagonism  which  has  hitherto  rendered  any  co-operation 
between  Boers  and  Uitlanders  a  matter  of  impossibility. 

At  the  outset,  however,  the  agitation  for  Reform  was  not 
only  avowedly,  but  genuinely,  constitutional.  The  founders  of 
the  National  Union  bad  no  idea  of  overthrowing  the  Republic 
or  of  replacing  it  by  any  other  form  of  government.  All  they 
hoped  ur  expected  was  to  bring  such  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  Government  of  Pretoria  as  might  induce  it  to  grant  the 
British  settlers  in  the  Transvaal  the  same  political  rights 
fts  those  possessed  by  Dutch  settlers  in  the  Anglo>Dutch 
colony  of  the  Cape  and  in  the  British  colony  of  Natal,  and 
by  British  settlers  in  the  Orange  Free  State.  If  President 
Kriiger  and  his  colleagues  had  met  this  demand  half-way,  very 
little  in  the  matter  oi  political  concessions,  accompanied  by 
vague  promises  of  larger  boons  in  the  future,  would  have 
sufficed  to  satisfy  the  leaders  of  the  constitutional  agitation. 
We  might  quite  admit,  that  any  such  concession  would  have 
formed  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  But  if,  as  we  contend,  it 
was  obvious  to  any  thinking  man  that  the  insertion  of  the 
wedge  was  a  mere  matter  of  lime,  ordinary  foresight  would 
surely  have  dictated  the  expediency  of  rendering  the  process 
of  insertion  as  slow  and  as  slight  as  was  consistent  with 
satisfying  the  moderate  section  of  the  Uitlanders.  Instead  of 
this,  the  President,  the  Ministers,  and  the  Volksraad  met  the 
demands  of  the  Uitlanders  with  a  contemptuous  non  possumus. 
The  petitions  of  the  British  settlers  were  rejected  with  scorn  ; 
and  the  only  reply  to  their  request  for  political  equality  was  to 
the  effect  that,  if  they  wanted  iheir  rights,  they  must  come  and 
fight  for  them.  To  such  a  taunt  uttered  to  men  of  British 
race,  only  one  rejoinder  was  possible. 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  moral  responsibility  for  the 
abortive  revolution  at  Johannesburg  rests  quite  as  much  with 
the  Government  of  Pretoria  as  with  the  National  Union.     Il 


is,  hnwerer,  only  just  to  admit,  that  the  Doers  on   their  side 
were  hardly  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  true  character  of  the 
-Keform    ag:itation.      After   the  wont    of  foreig^ners,   they   were 
Utterly    unahte    to    appreciate    the   lack    of   solidarity    htrtween 
liritish  suhjects  abroad   and  the  British  Government  at   Imme. 
Jn    their   eyes  the  members  of   the    Reform    Committee   were 
unavowed  agents  of  Great  Britain,  and   were  therefore  actuated 
l)y   a  desire  io  restore  the  Transvaal    to    the   British   Empire. 
!^Ioreover,  the  agitation  at  Johannesburg  Iiappened  to  be  con- 
temporaneous with  the  development  ol"  the  Chartered  Company, 
sind  was  regarded  in  Pretoria  as  forming  part  and  parcel  nf  an 
elaborate  scheme  initiated    by   Mr.   Cecil   Rhodes,   the  known 
crbampion  of  British  supremacy  in  South  Africa,  and  as  being 
supported  secretly  by  the  Mother  Country   with  a  view  to  the 
suppression  of  Boeriodependence.      VVe  at  home  who  know  how 
Tacillating  and  how  purposeless  our  Colonial  poticy  has  been, 
under  each    party   in   turn,    can   hardly  imagine    that    we    are 
credited  abroad  with  a   policy  in  Foreign  and  Colonial   affairs 
combining    the    astuteness    of    a    Machiarelli    with     the     im- 
scruputous  determination  of  a   Bismarck.      Such,   however,   is 
the  case.     VVe  can   hardly  wonder  if  the  Boers  holding  these 
riews  absolutely  declined  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  compro- 
mise, such  as,  at  that  time,  would  bare  deprived  the  Uitlander 
agitation  of  its  reasonable  being. 

At  this  pcritnl,  therefore,  the  position  stood  thus.  The 
redress  of  the  Uitlander  grievances  by  means  of  constitu- 
tional agitation  had  signally  failed.  The  Boers  bad  not  only 
refused  to  make  any  concession,  but  had  told  the  Uitlanders 
distinctly  tliat  they  had  nothing  to  hope  lor  in  the  future. 
Things  in  fact  had  come  to  a  dead  lock  ;  and  the  only  courses 
left  open  to  the  Uitlanders  were  either  to  abandon  the  agitation 
altogether  or  to  substitute  action  for  agitation.  Judging  by 
subsequent  events,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  Johannesburg 
Reformers  would  have  decided,  for  the  time  at  any  rate,  on  a 
policy  of  *  masterly  inaction,'  if  the  Boers  on  their  side  had 
been  content  to  leave  things  as  they  were.  The  apparent 
collapse  of  the  Reform  agitation  seems  to  have  misled  ihe 
Government  of  Pretoria,  while  the  extraordinary  success  of 
Mr.  Rhodcs's  policy,  as  Premier  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  the 
rapid  extension  of  Rhodesia,  had  increased  their  alarm.  Be- 
this  as  it  may,  the  attitude  of  passive  iti-will  towards  Johannes- 
hurg  which  bad  hitherto  been  adopted  hy  the  Suuth  African 
Republic  was  exchanged  for  one  of  aggressive  hostility. 

DifTtculties  and    delays    without    end   were    offered,  directly 
and   still   more   indirectly,   to   the   construction    of   the    rail- 
way* 
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%\mxz  with  the  British  ports  of  Cape- 
^Mt   EHxifaetli,  and    Durban.       Ererrthtng    was    done 
tkr   H»»l    Drlagoa    Bay    line,    which    was     being 
br   tbe   \etherlands    Raitwaj   Compnnv,    and    to 
wtemtt  ^   it   *   rirtnal    monopoir    of    the    Transvaal    traffic. 
^1    the  ethnt   of  the    mining    community  to    obtain    a   full 
if  of  nidre  labour,  hy   removing  the   varsous    obstacles 
iTpbccd  in  the  way  of  the  natives  accepting  eng-age- 
t  ti»  wn  in  the  mines,  and  to  secure  the  eflicienry  of  native 
^%9  ^BSitishin^  the  facilities  for  obuining  drink,  were 
llivtftr  action  of  the  Government,  acting  in  the  interests 
'  flitr  frnpers    in    the  former  case  and   of  the  distillery 
{^  ■■  tike  Utter.     All    proposals  to   reduce  the  cost  of 
.  ^  OBodifyiag  the  dynamite  concession  were  refnscrl 
Ybc  system  of  taxation  was  farther  maniputateil  so 
m  the  bortlea  of  providing  the  revenue  still  more 
k  the  Uitlanders,  while  the  Boers  were  exempted 
itSoaal    parments.       This    manipulation  of   the 
w^  m  iKscinct  de6anoe  of  the  spirit,  if  nut  the  letter,  of 
i  Prrtoria.      Nor  could  it  be  justified  on   the  sah* 
„,„.    jv^4M-vua   Us  principle.      The   Transvaal    Treasury, 
im  ttr  UitUnders,  was  already  glutted  with  gold  ;  thanks 
l%g■^  «be  credit  of  the  Republic  was  such  that  it  could 
,ff^m  Wioney  abroad  on  most  moderate  and  reasonable 
Yft   tlie    greed    of   the    Transvaal   seemed  to  be  con- 
,^B  the  increase.     This   greed  was   not  only  corporate 
,»I,     In  all  transactions   with    the   Government  the 
,  „  ni  peTBios  in  favour  with  the  administration  had  to  !« 
u,;  in  onlcr  to  secure  the  successful   issue  of  the  trans- 
;,oMi(inn.      Every    day-    also  the  difficulties   in  the 
riiUnders  obtaining  justice   at   the  hands  of  the 
■'•xk  .tpjwarcd   to  grow  greater  and  greater.     Such, 
•Xwvx^    was    the    state    of    things    with    which    the 
lity    of  the    Handt    was    confronted,    when   it 
it    the  Transvaal  Government   had    definitely 
inds  to  reject  all  proposals  tending  to  give  the 
Wiare  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 
ritHi    ilates    the    inception   of   the    idea   which 
■lie  Jameson    Haiil.      When  all   appeals   to  the 
le  Volksraad   had  proved  unavailing,  the  Uit- 
,  «ti  «u  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  obtaining  by 
\bfty  had  failed  to  obtain  by  argument.      We  do 
•  :,  in  extreme  instances,  an  appeal  to  arms  may  be 
I  no  accumulation  of  vexatious  restrictions  on  the 
: !    oi  trade,    in    our    opinion,   affords    an    adequate 
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excuse  for  private  persons  assuming  the  rcspons'ibilitj  of  com" 
nicncin<;  a  war  which,  even  if  successfal,  must  have  involved 
their  native  tan<I,  as  well  as  their  adopted  country,  in  serious 
ilifficulties.  On  the  other  hand,  human  nature,  and  above  all 
ijritish  human  nature,  being  what  it  is,  it  is  not  diHicult  to 
understand  how  the  more  hot-headed  Uitlanders  shnuM  have 
been  led  to  regard  overt  action  against  the  administration  of 
the  Transvaal  as  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  Boer- 
Uitlander  problem.  At  the  outset,  however,  the  idea  of  an 
insurrection  had  assumed  no  definite  form  or  shape,  and  up 
to  the  very  last  the  insurrectionary  movement  was,  we  repeat, 
never  intended  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  Republic,  but 
simply  to  effect  a  change  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Republic 
was  administered. 

We  greatly  doubt  ourselves  whether  the  idea  in  question 
would  for  a  long  period  have  proceeded  beyond  the  stage 
of  academic  discussion,  if  it  had  not  l>een  for  two  causes 
to  which  we  shall  refer  presently.  The  normal  conditions  of 
the  Uitlander  community  were  manifestly  unfavourable  to  any 
revolutionary  movement.  The  community  was  composed  in 
the  main  of  capitalists,  engineers,  stockbrokers,  doctors,  and 
lawyers,  clerks,  shopmen,  and  skilled  artisans  ;  that  is,  in  the 
main  of  men  t^mployeil  in  sedentary  occupations,  of  little  or  no 
military  experience,  and  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  arms. 
There  were  no  leaders  at  Johannesburg  qualified  by  virtue  of 
their  position  to  act  as  otiicers  in  an  insurgent  army  ;  and,  what 
is  more  important  still,  tliere  was  no  class  of  men  calculated  to 
^  form  the  rank  and  Hie  of  such  an  army.  In  the  mining  centres 
B  of  America  and  Australia,  the  actual  work  of  mining  is  carried 
on  by  white  men  of  the  'navvy'  class, — a  class  which,  even 
without  any  military  training,  has  a  natural  aptitude  for 
fighting.  But  in  Johannesburg  the  '  navvy*  is  practically 
unknown.  The  main  d'a'uvre  is  exclusively  supplied  by  the 
Kaffirs;  and  we  should  question  whether  in  the  whole  of  the 
Transvaal  there  is  a  single  white  man  to  be  found  working  in 
the  mines  as  a  common  labourer,  or  indeed  in  any  other  capacity 
than  that  of  a  foreman  or  overseer  over  black  workmen.  Now 
these  conditions  were  even  more  patent  to  the  Uitlanders  than 

tthey  were  to  the  outer  world.  The  leading  personages  in  the 
Randt,  whatever  their  other  demerits  may  have  been,  were 
certainly  not  men  lacking  in  common  sense  or  business  capacity. 
Thev  were  not  enthusiasts,  fanatics,  or  even  ardent  patriots. 
Thev  were,  as  a  body,  shrewd,  clear-hea<led  men  of  the  world, 
H  averse  bv  training,  by  occupation,  and  by  personal  interest  to 
H  violent  and  precipitate  action.     No  doubt  there  were  in  Johan- 
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nesburg  a  certain  number  of  joun|f  men  who,  after  the  want  of 
ali  youthful  Britons,  are  fond  of  adventure,  hig-h-spirited,  Md 
ready  to  engage  in  any  daring  enterprise,  however  foolhanlr. 
But,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  this  class  did  not  exercise  »njr 
dominant  influence  in  the  Kandt ;  and  we  are  convinred  \\aX 
the  Reform  agitation  would  never  have  been  carried  to  th? 
length  of  overt  action  if  action  had  not  been  countenanced  by 
the  general  sense  of  the  community. 

Except  upon  the  hypothesis  of  judicial  blindness,  the  abortive 
insurrection  of  Johannesburg  can  only  be  accounted  for  in  our 
judgment  by  the  two  causes  to  which  we  have  referred  above. 
The  first  of  these  causes  was  to  be  found  in  the  apprehensioD  oo 
the  part  of  the  Uitlanders  that  grave  immediate  danger  to  iLeir 
vital  interests  was  imminent  at  the  period  when  the  Reform 
Committee  gave  the  signal  for  action.  The  second  of  these 
causes  was  the  expectation  on  their  part  that  this  action  wouM 
meet  with  such  support  from  without  as  to  render  luccest 
probable,  if  not  certain.  It  remains  to  indicate  what  was  tlif 
general  character  of  these  apprehensions  and  these  ex|>ectation&. 

h  was  the  well-nigh  universal  belief  in  Johannesburg  tuwanlt 
the  close  of  last  year,  that  the  Ciovernmcnt  of  Pretoria  was  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  foreign  aid,  so  as  to  render  impossible  injf 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Uitlanders  to  assert  their  rights  bf 
action,  and  to  prevent  any  possible  intervention   on   the  part  of 
their   fellow-countrymen   in    South    Africa    or    of   the   Mother 
Country.     VVe  may  hope,  even   if  we  do   not  expect,  that  ihf 
researches  of  the  impending  Commission  of  Enquiry  will  thru* 
some  light  on    the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  belief.     But,  lo 
order  to  form  a  fair  opinion  as  to  the  action  of  the  UitlawIerSi 
the  question  to  be  considered  is  not  so  much  whether  their  beliel 
was  correct,  as  whether  they  had   reasonable  cause  fcir  so  belier- 
ing.      We  cannot  but  think  that  this  question  must  be  answered 
in   the  affirmative.     The   Government   of    Pretoria   during  tbe 
year  1^115  had  done  everything,  short  of  repudiating  the  TrwlJ 
of  Pretoria,  to  encourage  the  impression  that  the  Republic  wi» 
looking  to  Germany  for  support  against  Great   Britain.     Tbe 
German,  in  contradistinction    to   the  British   Uitlanders,  were 
treated  on  the  footing  of  the  mostfa\'ournd  nation.     Exceptional 
facilities  were  given  to  German  manufacturers  in  preference  to 
British.     Concessions  were  refused  by  the  State  to  British  siwco  — 
lators  and  accorded  to  Germans.     Negotiations  were  ropi)rtf«^ 
to    be  carried  on  between   Pretoria  and  Berlin  by  the  SctTCJ— 
tary  of  State,  Dr.  Leyds,  the  most  Anglophobe  of  Boers;  snJ* 
according  to  current  report,  steps  were  being  taken  to  organi*^ 
a  foreign  legion,  commanded  by  German  officers,  and  compo*^ 
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of  German  emigrants  who  had  jusl  completed  their  terms  of 
military  service.  Plans,  too,  were  said  to  be  rife  for  building 
fortifications,  not  only  at  Pretoria  but  at  Johannesburg.  Now, 
as  subsequent  events  demonstrated,  the  idea  which  underlay  the 
scheme  of  an  armed  demunatratlun  on  the  part  of  the  Uitlanders 
was  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  volunteer  forces  which 
the  Reform  Committee  hoped  to  raise  wouhl  be  strong  enough 
to  hold  their  own  against  the  Boers,  until  such  time  as  assist- 
ance could  be  rendered  by  the  British  colonists  in  the  Cape 
and  in  Natal.  Obviously  this  idea  would  become  impracticable 
if  once  the  Government  of  Pretoria  had  in  its  service  a  trained 
body  of  European  troops.  If,  therefore,  an  armed  demonstration 
was  to  be  made  at  all,  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 

The  second  cause  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Uitlanders, 
militated  in  favour  of  immediate  action,  was  the  expectation 
that  the  proposexl  demonstration  would  meet  with  prompt  and 
effective  support  from  without.  Pending  the  result  of  the 
enquiry  now  about  to  commence,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
express  any  opinion,  one  way  or  another,  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  Reform  Committee  were  justifietl  in  relying  on  the  aid 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  in  whose  Government  the  then  Premier 
was  supreme.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Rhoiles,  considering  the 
position  he  occupied  at  the  time,  may  be  able  to^  purge  himself 
from  the  charge  of  direct  complicity  with  an  armed  insurrection 
against  the  government  of  a  friendly  State.  But  at  all  events 
the  leaders  oi'  this  Uitlander  movement  had  reason  to  know  that 
Colonel  Frank  Rhodes,  the  Premier's  brother  and  representative 
at  the  gold-fields,  as  well  as  Dr.  Jameson,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Chartered  Company  in  Rhodesia,  were  in  lull  accord  with 
the  project  of  making  an  armed  demonstration,  and  were  prepared 
in  case  of  need  to  support  it  in  their  own  persons.  On  the 
strength  of  these  two  facts  alone,  the  authors  of  the  insurrection 
at  Johannesburg  might  well  flatter  themselves  that,  in  the  event 
of  a  rising,  they  would  have  the  support  of  the  Cape  Colon/ 
under  Mr.  Rhodes's  Premiership. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  recite  again  the  well- 
worn  narrative  of  the  sudden  rise  and  the  still  more  sudden 
collapse  of  the  armed  demonstration.  Whether  the  insurrection 
could  or  could  not  have  succeeded  under  any  possible  circum- 
stances, must  be  matter  of  guesswork.  Enough,  however,  is 
already  known  to  indicate  what  the  plan  of  the  Uitlanders  was, 
and  what  was  the  immediate  cause  of  their  disastrous  failure. 
A  Provisional  Government  was  to  be  established ;  and  on  the 
arrival  of  the  expected  reinforcements,  a  proclamation  was  to 
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be  issued,  declaring    that    the    insurrection    was    not    directed 
against  the  Republic,  but  against  the  system  under  which  iu 
afTairs    were    administered    or    rather    mal^ndrainistered.       All 
announcement  was  to  be  made  that  on  a  ^ivcn  dav  a  plebiscite 
would  be  held  throughout  the  Transvaal   for  the  election  of 
President,  at  which  all  adult  white  men  would  be  entitled  Co 
vote.     As  the  Uitlandcrs  of  the  Randt  alone  ciceedetl  in  numbers 
the  whole  Boer  population  of  the  Transvaal,  it  was  a  foreg^one 
conclusion  that  the  candidate  of  the  National   Union  would  be 
returned  :  and,  if  we  arc  correctly  informed,  it  was  the  intentioa 
of  the  Union  to  nominate  some  citizen  of  Boer  nationality,  who 
was  known  to  be  not  unfriendly  to  the  British  element.      Almost 
immediately,  however,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  a  telegram  was   received  instructing   the    Ueform 
Committee  to  raise  the  British  flag  as  soon  as  the  insurrection  bad 
commence<l.      Hv  whom  this  telegram  was  sent  or  supposed  to 
be  sent,  to  whom  it  was  addressed  and  what  its  exact  tenor  wu, 
are  nil  obscure  points  on  which  a  Commission  of  Enqairv  may 
possibly    throw    light.      What  is  certain   is,  that  the  telegmm. 
fell   like    a    bombshell    in    the    Uitlandcr    camp :     the    leaders 
of    the     National    Union     were    prepared     to    make     a    coup 
(Ti^at :  ibey  were  not  prepared   to  take   part  in  a  revolution; 
thoy  were  ready  to  bring  about  ft  change  in   the  composition 
and  character  of  the  administration ;  they  were  not  disposed  to 
accept   the  responsibility  of  overthrowing    the  South   Africen 
Republic,  and  replacing  its  authority  by  that  either  of  the  Cum 
Government  or  of  the  British  Empire.     The  President  of  the 
Provisional  Government  quitted  Johannesburg  in  hot  baste  io 
order  to  consult  with  the  friends  of  the  emeitte  at  Capetown  u 
to  the  expediency  of  this  change  of  front.     His  colleagues  weie 
disheartened.       Dr.    Jameson's    expedition    was    first    coanier- 
manded,  and  then  left  unsupported  ;  and  the  final  result  was  the 
utter  and  signal  collapse  of  the  insurrection.      We  do  not  sav, 
indeed  we  have  no  power  to  say,  what  would  have  happened  if 
the  insurgents  had  adhered  to  their  original  arrangements,  and 
had  carried  out  the  engagements  on  the   faith   of    which  the 
forces  of  the  Chartered  Company  had  invaded  the  Transvaal. 
But  it  is  an  important  fact,  bearing  on  the  future  development 
of  the  Boer-Uitlander  controversy,   that    the    belief  prevalent 
throughout  the  Randt  is  that  if  Dr.  Jameson  had  succeeded  in 
eflecting  his  entrance   into   Johannesburg  at   the   head    of  bis 
troops,  the  whole  position  of  aflairs  would  have  been  changed. 
We  have  no  means  of  either  disputing  or  connrming  the  truth 
of  this  impression.     But  its  prevalence  renders  intelligible  the 
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nvirtion  of  the  Uttlander,  that  their  disastrous  defeat  was  due 
to  ill-Iuckf  not  to  aiij  cause  which,  under  favourable  conditions, 
must  readier  ultimate  success  an  impossibility. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  well  to 
say  something  on  the  attitude  of  the  Uitlanders  towards  Great 
Britain.  It  is  constantly  asserted  that  the  policy  of  the  insur- 
gents, aiming  as  it  did  not  at  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic 
but  at  the  mmliftcation  of  the  State  policy,  does  not  entitle 
hem  to  any  claim  of  having  been  influenced  by  patriotic  senti- 
ents.  The  saying  of  Ur.  Jameson  on  the  eve  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Transvaal,  that  the  raiders  were  •  going  to  Johannesburg 
uph<>l<l  the  supremacy  of  the  British  flag/  is  quoted  as  proof 
at  the  statement  was  either  a  wilful  misrepresentation,  or 
that  the  policy  of  what  may  not  unfairly  be  called  'the  Raid 
party  *  was  in  flagrant  opposition  to  that  of  the  National  Union. 
[The  apparent  contradiction  may,  however,  be  cxplnincd,  without 
attributing  bad  faith  either  to  the  Uitlanders  within  the  Trans- 
vaal or  to  their  supporters  outside  its  borders.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  throughout  the  British  community  in  South  .Africa 
there  is  absolutely  no  party,  with  the  exception  of  an  insignifi- 
cant minority,  which  aims  at  replacing  the  Transvaal  under  the 
dirert  rule  of  the  Mother  Country.  The  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal  as  an  isolated  act  would  rctani,  instead  of  facilitating, 
the  formation  of  a  South  African  Confederacy  under  the  British 
Now  the  object  of  Mr.  Rhodes*s  policy  was  to  bring 
lat  a  confederation  of  all  the  South  African  communities  in 
which  the  British  element  was  predominant.  The  Transvaal, 
so  long  as  it  remained  a  Boer  State,  in  whose  political  admi- 
nistration the  British  majority  were  allowed  neither  part  nor 
share,  formed  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  scheme  for  the 
creation  of  a  South  African  Confederacy,  similar  in  character  to 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand 
at  our  fellow-countrymen  in  South  Africa  should,  under  the 
fluence  of  patriotic  motives,  have  deprecated  the  re-annexa- 
ion  of  the  Transvaal,  while  at  the  same  time  they  favoured 
e  idea  of  an  internal  revolution,  the  result  of  whose  success 
ould  have  been  the  conversion  of  the  South  African  Republic 
Its  a  State  opposed  to  cimfedemtion  under  the  British  Hag 
to  a  State  friendly  to  such  a  confederation.  We  have  made  no 
cret  of  our  opinion  that  the  main  cause  of  the  insurrection  was 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  mining  community  to  remove  the 
exactions,  to  reilress  the  grievances,  and  to  avert  the  dangers 
to  which  their  industry  was  subjected  by  the  policy  of  the  Boer 
Government.  But  amongst  what  may  be  called  the  contribu- 
^^ory  causes  of  the  insurrection,  nut  the  least  was  an  honest 
B  2  F  2  desire 
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desire  to  rescue  the  British  Uitlanders  from  a  position  of  noli- 
tical,  legal,  and  social  inferiority  intolerable  to  men  nf  Britisb 
blood;  to  give  the  British  majority  the  right  to  influence  the 
policy  of  the  Republic  in  favour  of  confederation  under  Hritiili 
supremacy  ;  and  thereby  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  Britiili 
flag.  The  moving  spirits  in  the  insurrectionary  movement  mav 
have  held,  probably  did  hold,  different  opinions  as  to  the  precise 
means  by  which  the  objects  they  had  in  view  could  best  be 
effected  ;  but  as  to  the  objects,  there  was,  if  our  information  is 
correct,  no  difference  of  opinion. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  recapitulate  here  the  narrative  of 
events  which  followetl  the  defeat  of  Kriigeradorp  and  the 
capitulation  of  Johannesburg.  For  our  purpose  it  is  suflicientto 
point  out  that  these  events  have  not  been  of  a  character  to  alter 
the  permanent  conditions  of  the  Boer-Uitlander  controversy. 
The  extraordinary  manifesto  of  the  German  Emperor  in  favour 
of  the  Boers,  and  the  abortive  attempt  of  his  Imperial  Majesty 
to  land  ^German  troops  at  Delagoa  Bay,  have  confirmed  the 
conviction  of  the  Uitlanders  that  the  Government  of  Pretoria 
had  been  intriguing  with  the  Continental  Powers  in  order  to 
obtain  foreign  support  in  resisting  their  enfranchisement  and  in 
keeping  them  in  a  position  of  political  servitude.  This  belief  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  wholesale  importation  of  arms  and 
ammunition  from  abroad,  and  by  the  large  recent  in6ux  into  the 
Transvaal  of  German  immigrants  who  have  been  trained  as 
soldiers  in  the  Fatherland.  The  irritation  of  the  Uitlanders 
against  the  Boers,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  against  the  Boer 
Government,  has  been  still  further  intensified  by  the  alleged 
breach  of  faith  through  which,  according  to  their  opinion,  they 
were  induced  to  lay  down  their  arms  under  false  pretences. 
We  will  not  discuss  the  question  whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong  in  believing  that,  since  they  laid  down  their  arms,  ihe^ 
have  been  deliberately  deceived,  betrayed,  and  wronged  by  the 
Government  of  the  Republic.  We  arc  fully  aware  that  there  is> 
a  good  deal  to  be  said  in  this  matter  on  the  Buer  side  of  the 
question.  All  we  assert  is  that  the  prevalence  of  the  above- 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  Uitlanders  dues  not,  to  say  the  least, 
facilitate  the  restoration  of  friendly  relations  between  themselves 
and  the  Boers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  course  of  events  during  the  present 
year  has  not  unnaturally  aggravated  Boer  animosity,  and  has  led 
them  to  view  with  incrciiscd  disfavour  any  concession  of  poli- 
tical power  to  the  Uitlanders.  The  Boers,  as  a  body,  are  now 
more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  that  the  British  Government 
il  secretly  desirous  of  re-annexing  the  Transvaal.     At  the  same 

time 


mme  tbeir  easy  victory  at  Kriigersdorp  has  strengthened  the 
Btwr  belief  in  their  military  superiority  to  English  troops. 
These  opinions  may  possibly  be  not  altogether  shared  by  the 
authorities  of  Pretoria ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  President 
entertains  a  personal  animosity  towards  Mr.  Rhodes,  which 
renders  him  incapable  of  entertaining  any  idea  of  coming 
to  terms  with  the  Ultlander.  We  doubt,  too,  whether  the 
attitude  assumed  by  the  Hume  Government  towards  the 
Johannesburg  insurgents  and  the  Jameson  raiders  has  had  the 
conclliatury  effect  It  was  intended  to  produce.  The  position 
of  our  Government  after  the  rising  and  the  raid  was  one  of 
extreme  difficulty.  A  Revolution  that  falls  is  a  crime  as 
well  as  a  blunder;  and  the  Uitlander  insurrection  has  failed, 
and  failed  signally.  The  Mother  Country  was  bound  to  repu- 
-diate  the  illegal  action  of  the  English  settlers  in  the  Transvaal, 
■  and  the  still  mnrc  illegal  action  of  their  British  sympathisers 
^•outside  the  Transvaal.  We  do  not  see  how  the  Ministry,  as 
represented  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  could  have  acted  otherwise 
than  they  did.  The  only  criticism  we  would  venture  to  make 
is,  that  if  the  Colonial  Office  had  been  less  profuse  in  its 
-compliments,  and  more  outspoken  In  Its  warnings,  It  might 
have  commanded  greater  authority  at  Pretoria.  Our  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  Randt  bad  placed  themselves  hojwlcssly  in 
»the  wrong  when  they  sought  to  redress  their  grievances  by  force 
■  of  arms.  But  though  two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right,  they  had 
undoubtedly  received  grave  and  repeated  provocation.  So  long 
«s  these  grievances  remain  unredressed,  there  can  be  no  real 
settlement  of  the  Boer-UItlander  controversy  ;  and  wo  think 
Mr.  Chamberlain  would  have  acted  more  wisely  if  he  had 
given  President  Kriiger  clearly  to  understand  beforehand, 
_  that  any  intervention  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Government 
H  in  favour  of  the  Republic  must  be  conditional  on  the 
Tcmoval  of  the  wrongs  to  which  our  fellow-countrymen  In 
the  Transvaal  were,  and  are,  subjected.  Lf  he  had  recalled  the 
lines  according  to  which  *  the  fault  of  the  Dutch  '  lies  in  '  giving 
too  little  and  asking  too  much,'  he  might  have  realized  that  the 
best  jnode  to  deal  with  the  Government  of  Pretoria  was  not  to 
go  out  of  his  way  to  placate  the  susceptibilities  and  remove  the 
■apprehensions  of  the  Boers  before  he  had  obtained  their  consent 
to  ihe  terms  which  Great  Britain  would  have  been  justified  in 
imposing  in  return  lor  the  assistance  she  was  in  a  position  to 
fender.  The  Boers  understand  a  bargain  even  if  it  is  a  hard 
one,  but  they  do  not  understand  magnanimity.  The  interpre- 
tation placed  at  Pretoria  on  the  conciliatory  action  of  thu 
H  British  Government  was  not  that  Great  Britain  was  anxious  to 
H  make 
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make  amends  for  the  wrong-doin^  of  her  subjects  in  South 
Africa,  but  that  she  was  nervously  afraid  of  being  dragged, 
under  any  pretence  whatever,  into  a  Iresh  war  with  the  Trans- 
vaal. Our  repudiaiion  of  any  complicity  in  the  Johannesburg 
insurrection  or  in  the  Chartered  Company's  raid,  our  refusal  lu 
intervene  on  behalf  of  the  imprisoned  Insurgents,  our  trial  and 
punishment  of  Dr.  Jameson  and  bis  fellow-oQicers,  were  not 
attributed  at  Pretoria  to  any  high-minded  sense  of  duty,  but  Xo 
timidity  and  apathy.  Thus  the  net  outcome  of  our  reliance  on 
the  supposed  nia*;;nanlmity  and  good  sense  of  President  Kruger 
has  only  been  to  strengthen  the  impression  amongst  the  Boen 
that  Great  Britain,  so  far  as  South  Africa  is  concerned,  is  a  factor 
which  may  safely  be  left  out  of  account.  The  existence  of  such 
a  conviction,  however  erroneous,  is,  we  repeat,  not  caleulsted 
to  facilitate  a  reasonable  compromise  lietween  the  Boer  minorit)' 
and  the  British  majority  in  the  Transvaal. 

Nor  has  the  conduct  of  the  Transvaal  Government,  since  the 
suppression  of  the  rising  at  Johannesburg,  been  of  a  kind  lo 
pacify  the  animosities  of  the  Uitlanders  or  to  relieve  their 
apprehensions*  During  the  session  of  the  Volksraad  two 
measures  have  been  passed  about  which  a  great  outcry  has  been 
made  as  being  an  earnest  of  good  will,  and  which,  if  tbeyaze 
carried  out  in  good  faith,  will  do  something  imdoubtedly  (o 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Uitlander  community.  The  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  to  natives  has  been  prohibitetl  by  liw; 
and  a  Bill  has  been  carried  recognising  the  claims  of  Uitlander 
children  to  public  education  at  the  cost  of  the  State.  But  io 
the  opinion  nf  the  Uitlanders  these  measures  arc  simply  inteodea 
to  throw  duftt  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  public.  The  whuie 
control  of  the  system  of  public  education  has  been  entrusted  to 
a  Minister  who  is  notorious  for  the  violence  of  his  opposition 
to  the  employment  of  the  Knglish  language  within  the  territory 
of  the  South  African  Republic ;  and  his  first  act  has  been  to 
recommend  the  virtual  suppression  of  all  private  schools  in  the 
Transvaal — that  is,  of  the  only  schools  at  which  the  Uitlanders 
can  now  obtain  an  English  education  for  their  children.  AgaiOi 
the  cflicieucy  of  the  Liquor  Sale  Prohibition  Act  depeodi 
entirely  upon  how  far  the  natives  will  be  stilt  at  liberty'  tu 
obtain  spirits  from  other  quarters  than  licensed  canteens  aua 
taverns.  If,  as  the  Uitlanders  anticipate,  the  local  magistrate 
should  refuse  to  convict  or  punish  Boers  who  may  seil  liquor 
privately  to  the  Kaffirs,  the  prohibition  law  will  become  a  deid 
letter.  The  past  experience  of  the  Uitlanders  has  led  them  w 
distrust  the  impartiality  of  the  local  Courts  in  all  suits  to  whicli 
^^^re  a  party.     We  do  not  contend  that  these  suspicions  sf^ 
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necessarilj  well  founded.  It  may  be  wrong  to  look  a  gift  horse 
Id  the  mouth ;  but  when  the  gift  is  to  l>e  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  settlement,  and  when  the  good  faith  of  the  giver  is  open  to 
doabt,  it  is  not  unreasonable  for  the  recipient  of  the  gift  to  look 
into  the  horse's  mouth  and  examine  if  the  teeth  are  sound. 
Moreover,  the  value  of  these  conc<^ssions  to  the  mining  interests 
is  more  than  counterbalance<I  in  Uitlander  opinion  by  the  pro- 
p4)sed  prohibition  of  Sunday  labour  in  the  Transvaal  mines. 
The  effect  of  this  measure  would  be  to  reduce  the  week's  labour 
from  seven  days  to  five,  as,  pumping  being  stopped  on  Sunday, 
the  whole  of  Monday  would  have  to  be  employed  in  pumping 
out  the  water  in  the  mines  before  working  could  be  recommenced. 
The  general  principle  of  this  measure  may  probably  commend 
itself  to  the  British  public  at  home;  but  the  Uitiandcrs,  who 
are  aware  4>f  the  utter  IndifFerencc  the  Boers  have  always  dis- 
played about  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Kaffirs,  cannot  fail  to 
consider  the  proposed  legislation  as  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
diminish  the  profits  of  the  mining  industry. 

With  regard  to  the  political  situation,  there  has,  during  the 
present  year,  been  no  change  for  the  better  in  the  attitude  of 
the  Transvaal  Government.  Indeed,  what  change  there  has 
been,  has  been  for  the  worse.  The  Uitlauders  have  been  given 
to  understand  more  explicitly  than  ever  that  their  demand  for 
a  voice  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  will  be  met  by  a 
point-blank  refusal.  The  expulsion  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  from 
South  Africa  has  been  demanded  at  Pretoria  as  being  an 
essential  preliminary  even  to  the  consideration  of  any 
grievances  of  which  the  Uitlanders  may  imagine  they  have 
a  right  to  complain.  This  demand  has  been  based  almost 
avowedly  on  the  ground  that  the  late  Premier  of  the  Cape 
Colony  is  the  champion  of  British  ascendancy  in  South  Africa, 
and  that  his  policy  is  therefore  hostile  to  the  interests  of  the 
South  African  Republic.  Having  failed  hitherto  in  bringing 
about  the  ostracism  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  President  Kriiger  has 
adopted  a  number  of  measures  all  of  which  are  manifestly 
designed  to  ttiwart  the  realization  of  the  project  with  which 
the  personality  of  Mr.  Rhodes  is  idcntifietl,  and  of  which  wc 
have  already  spoken.  The  Orange  Free  State  has  been 
induced  to  take  into  its  own  hands  the  railway  system  con- 
structed over  its  territory  by  the  Cape  Colony  under  the 
Rhodes'  Ministry.  The  Orange  Free  State  will  have  t)»  repay 
the  large  advances  made  by  the  Cape  Colony  for  the  construe- 
tion  of  these  lines;  and  the  means  of  repayment  are,  there  is 

Eerv  reason   to  suppose,  to  be  supplied  out  of  the  revenues  of 
e  Transvaal,  which  owe  their  existence  simply  and  solely  to 
the 
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the  contributions  levied  from  the  Uitlanders.  It  Is  not  difficult 
to  understand  the  considerations  nbich  may  induce  the  Traos* 
vaal  to  become  a  creditor  of  tbe  sister  Republic  for  a  very  Iwyf 
amount  upon  a  not  very  adequate  security.  Tbe  obvious  result 
of  tbe  transaction  would  be  tbat  tbe  administration  of  tbe 
trunk-lines  between  Capetown  and  Johannesburg  would  pitt 
into  the  hands  of  tbe  Netherlands  Railway  Company,  and  thil 
the  lines  would  be  worked  henceforward  in  such  a  fasbioa  u 
to  favour  the  Delagoa  Bay  route  to  the  Transvaal  in  preference 
to  the  Capetown  route. 

A  second  and  less  justifiable  measure  is  the  passing^  of  tbe 
Alien  Expulsion  Bill,  By  this  measure  tbe  Kxecutive  of  the 
Republic,  which  under  present  circumstances  is  only  anolhff 
name  for  the  President,  is  entitled  to  order  any  resident  io  tbe 
Transvaal,  not  by  birth  or  naturalization  a  burgher  of  tbcSttte, 
to  quit  his  territory  at  any  moment.  No  cause  need  beassigixd 
for  expulsion  ;  no  appeal  is  allowed  to  the  Courts  of  Justice.  Of 
its  own  freewill  and  pleasure  the  Executive  is  at  liberty  to 
banish  any  Uitlander  to  whose  presence  it  may  object.  Tbe 
result  of  this  outrageous  measure  is  tbat  every  Uitlander  will 
henceforth  live  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  will  be  debarred 
from  taking  part  In  any  kind  of  political  action.  To  incur  id 
any  way  tbe  displeasure  of  tbe  Boer  authorities  would  ioTolTC 
the  immediate  expulsion  of  any  Uitlander  under  tbe  Alien  Act, 
and  in  many  cases  this  expulsion  would  entail  his  personal 
ruin,  if  not  that  of  any  enterprise  with  which  he  may  be  Msoct- 
ated.  Under  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  Randl,  this  measure 
will  prove  an  even  more  effective  gagging  Act  than  the  new  law 
regulating  the  press,  under  which  all  free  comment  on  public 
afl'airs  will  have  to  be  made  on  the  personal  liability  of  the 
writer  as  well  as  tbe  editor. 

The  most  significant  measure,  however,  taken  by  the  Trans- 
vaal Government  since  the  downfall  of  the  insurrection  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  war  estimates  for  the  coming  yctx^ 
to  be  raised  from  some  200,000/.  to  close  upon  a  millioo- 
The  only  possible  explanation  of  this  enormous  and  extraragAU^ 
military  expenditure  is  that  the  Republic  intends  to  raise  so 
armed  force  of  such  a  size  as  to  form  an  important  factor  in  sU 
South  African  politics,  while  the  only  enemies  against  wbodi 
such  a  force  could  conceivably  be  employed  are  either  the 
British  colonists  in  South  Africa  or  the  British  Uitlaad^^ 
within  tbe  Transvaal. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  it  seems  to  us  idle  to  talk  platitude 
about  the  healing  influence  of  time,  or  to  recommend  t*** 
Uitlanders  to  wait  patiently  in    the    hope  tbat   the  Boers  vIH 
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Jearn  to  see  the  unwisdom  of  their  own  policy.  We  have  dwelt 
at  perhaps  undue  length  on  the  general  conditions  which  have 
brought  about  the  conGict  between  Boers  and  Uitlandcrs,  not 
because  we  wish  to  justify  one  party  or  the  other,  but  because 
we  thought  it  worth  whih^  to  show  that  this  conflict  was  due  to 
permanent,  not  temporary  causes.  The  conditions  remain  the 
same  to-day  as  they  were  before  the  Provisional  Government 
was  established,  or  before  Dr.  Jameson  crossed  the  frontier; 
the  only  differences  are,  that  the  whole  course  of  events  has 
strengthened  the  action  of  ihc  natural  forces  to  which  these 
conditions  owe  their  existence,  and  that  the  action  of  the 
Uitlandcrs  has  for  the  time  practically  deprived  the  British 
Government  of  the  power  to  interfere  for  their  control  or 
modification. 

L^t  us  restate  in  conclusion  what  these  conditions  are.  On 
the  one  side  we  have  a  small  Boer  minority,  composed  exclu- 
sively of  farmers,  living  in  lone  dwellings,  scattered  over  the 
broad  Veldt,  On  the  other  band,  we  Imve  a  large  British 
majority,  massed  together  in  the  towns,  which  though  Dutch 
by  name  are  British  in  fact.  The  minority  is  stationary  in 
numbers  ;  the  majority  is  daily  increasing  by  the  influx  of  new 
Uitlander  immigrants.  The  Boers  have  in  their  hands  the 
complete  and  absolute  control  of  all  public  affairs.  The  Uit- 
landcrs are  excluded  from  all  poUtical  rights.  The  wealth, 
<  energy,  and  intelligence  of  the  community  arc  represented  by  the 
towns.  Tiie  ignorance  and  fanaticism  of  the  community  arc  to 
be  found  on  the  Boer  farms. 

Under  these  conditions  there  seems  to  us,  putting  aside  all 
national  prepossessions  and  prejudices,  to  be  only  one  possible 
solution  of  tbe  Boer-Uitlander  controversy.  In  the  end  the 
race  which  is  strongest  in  numbers,  in  wealth,  in  intelligence, 
and  in  energVj  must  win  the  day.  The  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
Uitlandcrs  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  matter  of  almost  mathematical 
certainty.  There  can  be  no  rest  in  the  Transvaal  till  Uitlandcrs 
and  Boers  are  given  equal  rights ;  until  there  is  rest  in  the 
Transvaal,  there  can  be  no  peace  in  South  Africa.  It  is  the 
interest  therefore,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment to  make  the  settlement  of  the  Boer-Uitl.-inder  diflSculty 
the  dominant  principle  of  our  South  African  jKilicy.  Towards 
this  end  their  efforts  should  be  steadily  concentrated,  for  upon 
its  settlement  is  staked  the  question  whether  the  Dutch  or 
British  elements  are  to  predominate  in  South  Africa.  From  this 
conclusion  we  can  see  no  escape. 
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McKinleif.     By  Byron  Andrews.     Chicago,  1896, 
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3.  The  Life  and  S})e€ches  of  William  J.  Bryan,     Edited  by 
J.  S.  Ogilvic.     New  York,  August  1896. 

4.  Political  Discussions.      By    James    G.    Blaine.       Nonrich» 
Conn^  1867. 

5.  Speeches  of  Benjamin  Harrison.     New  York,  1892. 

6.  Speeches   and    Writings   of  Grover    Cleveland,      £dlt«d    hj 
George  F,  Parker.     New  York,  1892. 

EOR  the  first  time  within  living  memory  the  AmericsD 
Union  has  experienced  a  period  of  severe  economic 
stress,  and  the  efTect  upon  the  nation  is  a  singular  commeol 
on  the  boasts  of  democratic  enlightenment  and  rcpablicao 
simplicity.  During  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  man'eUoos  ex- 
pansion of  the  country  had  continued  without  a  check,  and 
political  orators  boasted  ibat  the  wealth  of  the  L'nion  exceeded 
that  of  all  other  nations.  This  prosperity,  it  was  alleged,  mi 
a  direct  result  of  their  republican  coostitatioa.  They  had  their 
own  fiscal  system,  just  as  they  had  a  political  dispensation  that 
diifered  from  that  of  older  countries.  On  currency  eren  they 
had  made  special  discoveries.  Their  note  circulation  was  an 
issue  of  the  State,  not  of  banking  corporations,  whom  political 
sentiment  led  them  to  regard  with  suspicion,  and  from  whom 
they  lev  ied  a  considerable  tax.  On  one  point  only  thejr 
acquiesced  in  the  habits  of  older  nations :  they  had  adopted  a 
gold  standard  of  currency,  a  policy  which  was  considered 
advisable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  had  an  enormous  trade 
with  Europe  and  intended  to  increase  it. 

Suddenly,  about  5ve  years  ago,  all  this  tide  of  prosperity 
ceased  to  How.  In  a  year  or  two  it  began  to  ebb,  and  has  beea 
ebbing  ever  since.  The  fall  in  prices  has  extended  to  all 
descriptions  of  goods,  and  in  the  United  States  the  result  of  this 
check  to  expansion  has  been  a  severe  monetary  convulsion  and 
an  outburst  of  discontent  akin  to  revolution.  The  Presidentisl 
Election  every  four  years  is  the  usual  vent  for  national  emotion, 
and  the  people  now  clamour  for  a  President  and  Congre-ss  who 
shall  restore  their  dn?am  of  perpetual  prosperity.  The  two 
great  historic  parties  compete  not  only  in  adulation  of  the 
voting  multitude  and  in  reckless  promises,  but  in  the  promtd- 
gation  of  the  most  fantastic  theories  upon  trade  and  finance; 
>et  these  are  just  the  subjecu  in  which  it  migbt  be  supposed 
the  intelligence  of  the  American  people  would  be  above 
ge.     The  Republicans  say  they  are  ready  to  bring 
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ftfiluence  hy  an  increased  tarifl*  on  all  imported  goods.  Tbe 
Democrats  are  equally  confident  of  reviving  a  Golden  Age 
iih  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

Our  American  friends  habitunlty  answer  European  criticism 
pn  their  political  methods  by  telling  us  that  they  do  one  thing 
ftt  a  time.  The  United  States  has  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ^ears  increased  its  area  more  than  seventecnfold  and 
its  population  twcntyfold.  This  vast  material  development  is 
the  *  one  thing'  to  which  the  nation  has  attended;  and  accom- 
|»Bnicd,  as  it  has  been,  by  a  great  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  people  enrolled  under  the  banner  of  the  Republic,  it  is 
Smpossible  to  deny  its  importance  in  the  present  or  to  ignore 
its  possible  influence  on  the  future  of  the  world.  Whilst  Russia 
^nd  Germany  have  been  gaining  territory  and  population  by  the 
word,  the  United  States  has  been  adding  to  her  productive 
acres  and  the  number  of  citizens  with  no  incidents  more  dramatic 
than  raids  upt>n  Spanish  Republics,  or  the  plunder  of  the  Mor- 
mons, or  an  occasional  Indian  massacre.  Tbe  result  was  a  great 
trading  nation,  which  differed,  Matthew  Arnold  said,  from  other 
industrial  communities  in  the  fact  that  it  had  no  populace. 
Everybody  liad  Attained  a  general  standard  of  welUbeing  except 
the  negro  and  the  drunken  Irishman.  If  there  were  no  monarchs 
or  nobles,  there  were  plenty  of  very  rich  men  ;  and  considering  the 
iiigh  level  of  general  intelligence,  tlie  standard  of  comfort,  the 
industry  and  spirit  of  organization  among  the  people,  there  was 
^uch  to  justify  the  boast  of  Mr.  Blaine  and  President  Harrison 
that  they  were  the  wealthiest  nation  on  the  earth.  It  would 
not  be  correct  to  say  of  a  Republic  jioblejtse  oblige^  but  great 
success  in  economic  development,  the  leadership  in  wealth  and 
'.prosperity  among  the  younger  nations,  should  naturally  provide 
the  world  with  a  bright  example  of  civic  knowledge.  The  mere 
fact  that  their  success  has  been  obtained  without  the  apparatus 
of  war,  by  the  action  of  tbe  |>eople,  independent  of  any  stimulus 
om  rulers  or  statesmen,  suggests  a  widely  diffused  political 
capacity,  and  accordingly  their  popular  writers  and  orators 
'boast  their  enlightenment  as  well  as  their  size  and  multitude. 

If  with  these  expectations  we  turn  to  what  their  orators  tell 
^8  is  '^thc  most  sublime  spectacle  on  earth,*  tbe  choice  ol  the 
head  of  tbe  Republic  by  twelve  millions  of  freemen,  the  result 
is  a  surprise  which,  were  the  issues  at  stake  less  serious  both 
for  America  and  for  English  investors,  would  be  extremely 
entertaining.  Since  jaded  Athens  first  roarecl  at  the  drollery 
of  the  Knights  in  the  archonship  of  Stralocles,  the  world 
has  never  seen  so  lively  a  picture  of  democracy  as  this  year's 
contest    for   the  Presidency  exhibits.      The   circumstances    of 
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the  Union  are  grave  enough,  but  so  they  were  in  Athena  in 
the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  the  Atbenioni 
managed  to  forget  the  disaster  of  Dclium  and  the  triumphi  of 
Brasidas  as  tlicy  lislcncd  to  the  rivalry  of  Cleon  and  Agrni- 
critus.  The  personal  ilattery  of  Demos  is  as  gross,  the  promiM 
lor  his  future  happiness  nearly  aa  lavish,  iu  IttUU  A. D.  as  in 
424  R.c.  The  Atheniiins  wanted  peace  and  anchovies;  the 
Americans  demand  a  return  of  the  halcjon  days  of  speculation. 
The  example  or  influence  of  Europe  is  as  odious  in  Chicago  or 
St.  Louis  as  was  the  name  of  Lacedsmon  to  the  Atbeniaos. 
Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Hr^an  alike  appeal  to  the  common  aeose 
of  *  plain  people  *  to  judge  the  questions  for  themselves,  uid 
not  wait  upon  the  opinions  of  others.  Whatever  the  voters  Jo, 
they  must  show  their  independence  of  Kurope,  and  each  assures 
his  audience  that  prosperity  will  be  the  consequence  of  fulh 
in  him. 

It  is  not  merelv  abundant  food  and  convenient  shelter  tbat 
an  American  workman  requires.  He  is  not  like  the  wage-earner 
of  European  monarchies,  but  is  entitled  to  a  standard  of  liviof 
and  opportunities  of  ndvancenient  befitting  his  political  difnitv. 
In  old  limes  these  advantages,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  secured 
by  his  own  energetic  use  ot  the  natural  resources  of  the  country; 
but  his  modern  guides  tell  him  he  shall  have  laws  fruffl 
Congress  to  provide  tliem.  Their  sympathy  with  him  is  u 
provident  and  tender  as  was  that  of  the  sausage-maker  who 
brought  Demos  a  cushion  that  he  might  be  more  at  ease  ffben 
enjoj?ing  Athenian  oratory  in  the  Pnyx. 

Both  the  candidates  are  anxious  that  the  elector  should  not 
lack  confidence  in  himself.  In  one  of  Mr.  McKinlcy's  most 
celebrated  speeches,  he  declares  that  bills  for  reduction  tariff 
are  inspired  by  foreigners,  and  goes  on:  — 

*  To  this  is  added  tho  Influenco  of  the  professors  in  some  of  oor 
institutions  of  learning,  who  teach  the  science  contained  in  bookit 
and  not  tbat  of  practical  business.  I  would  rather  hayo  my  |wliticAl 
economy  founJed  upun  the  every-day  experience  of  the  puddler  ot 
tho  potter  tbau  tbe  leurniug  of  tbo  professor,  or  the  farmer  and  tl>A 
factory  hand  thau  tlio  college  faculty.  Then  there  is  another  dssB 
who  want  protective  tariffs  overthrown.  They  are  the  men  of  iodd- 
pondent  wealth,  wiib  settled  and  steady  incomes,  who  want  cvory^S 
chtap  but  currency;  tlio  value  of  cvorj'thing  clipped  but  coin — cl»*P 
labour,  but  dear  money.'  • 

His  rival,   Mr.  Bryan,  addressing    the  people  of  Chicago  OD 
Labour  Day,  said: — 

»  •  One  of  the  People,*  p.  1 10. 
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*  The  common  people  arc  the  great  corapolUng  force  which  haa 
^^fled  civilizfttion  from  generation  to  genoration— those  to  whom  the 
nation  Is  indebted  for  all  that  it  has  aud  all  that  it  can  hope  to 
hare.' 

Mr.  McKinlcy  appeals  oa  tariff  from  the  man  of  education  to 
the  puddler  and  the  factory  hand.  Mr.  Bryan  argues  that 
currency  is  nut  a  problem  su  much  more  obscure  than  fiscal 
policy,  and  calls  to  witness  the  carpenter  and  the  mechanic: — 

*Tho  great  common  people/  he  said  at  Tonw&ndo,  'do  not  need 
any  particular  class  to  tell  them  what  they  shall  do.  I  will  take 
70a  to  the  railroad  shops,  and  X  will  show  you  men  who  know  more 
about  the  money  question  than  the  Presidout  uf  tho  Kood  knows 
about  the  subject.  I  will  take  you  to  a  carpenter  who^  as  be  works 
at  the  bench,  will  revolve  in  his  mind  these  questions)  aud  coma 
nearer  finding  out  what  is  an  honest  dollar  than  the  man  who 
represents  a  syndicate  and  bows  to  the  dictation  of  Lombard  Street* 

Of  the  rival  policies  now  presented  to  the  country,  the 
Republican  demand  for  Protection  has  existed  in  one  form  or 
another  bince  the  commencement  of  the  Union.  Free  coinage 
of  silver,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  cry  which  owes  its  nrigin 
lo  the  disorder  of  the  currency  during  the  Civil  War  of  18150. 

The  question  of  import  duties  has  long  marked  the  dividing- 
line  between  American  parties.  The  Democrats,  who  held 
office  almost  without  interruption  from  1800  up  to  18(^0,  have 
consistently  struggled  for  more  than  fifty  years  past  to  lower  the 
duties  on  imports,  whilst  the  Republicans  have  stimulated 
the  ambition  of  the  capitalist  by  promising  to  increase  them. 
Their  success  in  1860  was  due  to  the  break-up  of  the 
Democrats  on  the  subject  of  State  rights  involved  in  the  defence 
of  slave-owners  ;  but  the  most  positive  part  of  the  Republican 
programme  was  the  restoration  of  the  system  of  Protection  which 
ihc  Democrats  had  gradually  undermined. 

So  promptly  did   they  apply  themselves  to  this  business  that 

before  the  war  had  begun  they  passed  the  Morill  tariff,  increasing^ 

the  duties  on  iron  and  wool.     On  the  secession  of  the  Southern 

States  there  was  practically  no  one  in  Congress  strong  enough 

to  resist  them,  and  the  duties  were  piled  up  the  more  readily  as 

an  elaborate  system  of  internal  taxation  had  been  adopted,  and 

there  was  obvious  necessity  for  a  high  revenue  to  carry  on  the 

war.      When  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close,  the  internal  taxes 

were  swept  away,  but  on  various  pretexts  the  duties  on  imports 

were  retained  and  in  some  cases  increased.     To  offer  attractions 

T  to  various  interests  by  the  promise  of  suppressing  competition 

■has  been  the  method  uf  gaining  support  adopted  by  the  Hepub- 
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licans  ever  lince  the  second  term  of  General  Grant,  when  riie 
popularity  attaching  to  the  victorious  party  in  the  Civil  War 
bejran  to  wane. 

The  Republicans  trace  their  political  descent  from  the  franMfi 
of  tlie  Federal  Constitution  of  1787,  and  profess  t«  h»Te 
maintained  the  principle  of  nationality  in  contrast  with  the 
claims  of  the  separate  States  to  local  independence,  but  it  w« 
only  after  their  achievements  in  the  Civil  VVar  that  they  secaretl 
any  long  tenure  of  office.  They  held  power  without  intemiptioo 
from  the  accession  of  Lincoln  in  March  1861  to  the  inaugantton 
of  Cleveland  in  1885.  The  election  of  1888  brought  tbeai 
back  to  office,  and  now  they  seem  likely  to  secure  anmher 
Presidential  term  on  the  coming  3rd  of  No\'cmber.  They  claim 
to  he  the  party  of  progress  and  political  culture  as  distinguished 
from  their  Democratic  rivals,  who  championed  local  opif)ii>TU 
and  relied  on  the  strict  letter  of  the  Constitution.  Within  their 
ranks  arc  the  great  majority  of  the  wealthy  trading  class,  and 
they  enjoy  an  ascendency  in  the  New  ICngland  States  almost 
as  complete  as  that  of  the  Democrats  in  the  South. 

Any  reduction  of  these  duties  after  the  war  they  soocni- 
fully  resisted.  Whilst  the  European  demand  for  the  agrinil* 
tural  products  of  the  West  continued  vigorous,  the  debt  w« 
rapidly  rcrduced,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  in  his  first  term  of  office 
f  1885-1888)  was  embarrassed  by  an  enormous  revenue,  which 
Congress  endeavoured  to  waste  in  the  most  scandalous  fashioo. 
He  insisted  on  a  sweeping  reduction  of  duties,  and  '  tarifffor 
revenue  only  '  became  once  again,  as  it  had  been  before  the  ww, 
the  rallying-cry  of  the  Democratic  party-  When  tlie  Repuh* 
licans  carried  the  election  of  1888,  they  endeavoured  to  gosnl 
in  the  future  against  such  an  attack  as  Mr.  Cleveland  had  nadf 
upon  them  by  a  more  comprehensive  scheme  of  tariff.  ThM^ 
passed  a  Dill  which  imposed  such  high  duties  as  to  destroj 
many  branches  of  import  trade  altogether.  The  coniumer 
was  to  have  no  option  in  the  case  of  articles  which  were 
or  might  be  j>roduced  in  America.  Of  such  a  scheme  ll* 
organizers  of  '  trusts,*  or  combinations  of  manufnclorers,  »t 
once  took  advantage,  and  before  the  Bill  had  become  law  there 
was  a  rise  of  price  on  every  article  of  trade.  The  poWic 
became  alarme<],  and  there  was  an  Immediate  reaction  agaiDit 
the  Harrison  Administration.  Before  the  McKinlev  Act  bJ 
been  three  months  in  operation  came  the  election  to  the  fiitT- 
second  Congress,  and  the  Republicans  lost  two-thirds  of  their 
seats,  Mr.  McKinlcy  himself  being  among  the  victims.  There 
was  no  possibility  of  repealing  the  Act  until  after  the  W^^ 
Presidential  election,  and  doties  were  levied  under  It  fur  yioie 

three 
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three  and  a  half  years,  its  history  thus  afTorcU  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  instability  of  democratic  opinion.  Before  it  is 
fairly  at  work  its  authors  are  condemned  by  an  enormous  popular 
majority  ;  its  repeal  is  secured  three  years  afterwanls,  and  in 
November  next  it  seems  probable  that  its  author  will  be  sent  to 
VVashing^ton  with  authority  to  restore  as  soon  as  possible  the 
tariff  of  1890. 

In  the  winter  of  1892  the  Democratic  success  of  1890  was 
confirmed  by  the  election  of  Mr,  Cleveland  for  a  second  term, 
but  according  to  the  American  Constitution  ho  could  not  acquire 
any  control  of  aHatrs  until  the  following'  March.  Before  any- 
thing^ in  the  way  of  legislation  could  be  achieved,  a  terrible 
commennal  crisis  supervened.  This  was  occasioned  principally 
by  the  state  of  the  currency,  but  the  general  unscttlement  of 
trade  cause<l  by  the  McKinley  scheme,  adopted  and  condemned 
the  same  year,  contributed  to  its  severity.  Mr.  McKinley  and 
his  friends,  however,  boldly  maintain  that  the  disaster  was  due 
to  the  dismay  of  commercial  men  at  the  success  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land in  the  contest  for  the  Presidency,  and  he  has  carried  on  an 
agitation  in  favour  of  high  duties  ever  since  in  spite  of  the 
partial  repeal  of  his  scheme  by  the  Wilson  Act  of  1894. 

The  great  characteristic  of  Mr,  McKinlcy's  speeches  is  the 
absolute  disregard  of  any  question  about  the  interest  of  the 
consumer.  The  people  are  invited,  as  aspiring  citizens,  to 
come  in  and  take  their  share  in  the  great  trade  enterprises  which 
a  beneficent  legislature  will  set  going.  If  anybody  suggests  that 
high  tariffs  make  goods  dear,  he  is  told  that  he  is  a  mean 
fellow.  President  Harrison  declared  that  a  cheap  coat  meant  a 
cheap  man,  and  Mr.  McKinley  says  that  a  love  of  cheapness  is 
English  and  un-American.  Having  aroused  the  speculative 
spirit  of  his  audience  by  sketching  the  great  opportunities  of 
making  money  out  of  the  public  which  a  high  tariff  provides, 
be  goes  on  to  assume  that  the  only  voice  on  the  other  side  is 
that  of  the  wily  foreigner  pleading  for  his  profits.  The  con- 
sumer is  kicked  or  hustled  out  of  the  way,  and  the  issue  is 
stated  as  one  simply  between  the  American  producer  and  the 
intrusive  foreign  competitor.  In  his  most  famous  speech  in 
Congress  on  the  Bill  named  after  him  in  1890,  he  said  to  the 
foreign  competitor : — 

'  If  yon  want  to  bring  your  morcfaandifio  here,  your  farm  prodaoe 
here,  your  coal  and  iron  ore,  .  .  .  and  boU  alongsido  of  oar  producers 
in  our  markets, ...  wo  will  make  your  foreign  article  carry  the 
burdon,  draw  the  load,  supply  tbo  revenue' 

In  the  same  speech  be  continued ; 

*Here 
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'  Here  wo  are  ono  country,  one  language,  one  allegiance,  one 
fitandard  of  citizou&hij),  one  flag,  nne  constitution,  one  nation,  one 
destiny.  It  is  otherwise  with  foreign  nations,  each  a  separata 
organism,  a  distinct  and  indcpondout  political  society,  organized  (ot 
its  own,  to  protect  its  own,  ami  work  out  its  own  dcetiny.  We  deny 
to  those  foreign  nations  free  trade  with  us  upon  equal  tonus  witii 
our  own  producers.  The  foreign  producer  has  no  right  or  claim  to 
equality  with  our  own.  He  is  not  amcnahlo  to  nur  laws.  There  are 
resting  upun  him  uono  uf  the  obligations  of  oitizonship.  Tie  pays 
no  taxes.  Ho  performs  no  civil  duties ;  he  is  subject  to  no  demands 
for  military  service.  He  is  exempt  from  State,  county,  and  muni- 
cipal obligations.  Ho  contributes  nothing  to  the  support,  the 
progress  and  glory,  of  the  nation.  Why  should  he  enjoy  unro- 
Btrained  equal  privileges  and  proBU  in  our  market  with  oar  own 
producers,  our  labour,  and  our  taxpayers  ?  * 

This  argument  is  totally  different  from  that  maintained  by 
ihc  champinns  of  Protection  in  E)nglantl  fifty  years  ago.  They 
objected  to  Free-trade  on  three  grounds — that  to  make  the  nation 
dependent  on  foreigners  for  foixl  was  dan^'crous  to  national 
independence;  that  to  discourage  agricultural  occupations  and 
drive  the  majority  of  the  people  to  seek  a  living  in  manufacturinjr 
and  trading  occupations  would  produce  deterioration  of  national 
fibre  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  our  political  system  bad  hitherto  been 
worked  by  the  ro-operation  of  tlie  great  landowner,  the  farmer 
and  the  agricultural  labourer,  all  deriving  their  incomes  from 
the  production  of  food,  and  that  the  absorption  of  the  two  lattrr 
classes  in  manufacturing  industry  and  trade  would  result  in  » 
mischievous  dislocation  of  political  life.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  this  reasoning  now,  it  is  obvious  that  Englishmeo 
rested  their  defence  of  Protection  on  national  and  |>oliticil 
grounds,  and  the  first  two  of  these  arguments  were  common  to 
them  with  the  earlier  advocates  of  high  tariff  in  the  Union.  It 
was  entirely  on  national  considerations  that  Calhoun  »aA 
Gallatin  supported  duties  on  imports.  The  American  Pfx>tec- 
tionist  of  to-dny  appeals  to  the  trading  instincts  of  his  countrj- 
men,  and  guarantees  a  sure  market  for  everything  that  anyone 
has  to  sell,  whether  it  be  the  produce  of  the  loom  or  the  farm  or 
the  mine,  whether  it  be  labour  or  skill. 

Ultimately  the  Protectionist  scheme,  it  is  expected,  will  enable 
the  country  to  grow  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  foreigner,  for  a  great 
export  trade  is  the  aim  of  the  modern  Protectionist  policy.  The 
production  of  articles  of  food  has  long  been  a  national  specialit)*, 
and  this  is  to  be  followed  by  a  supply  of  manufactured  articlei 
to  all  the  markets  of  the  earth.  Already,  in  the  case  of  iron 
goods,  makers  are  getting  a  profit  on  shipments  to  the  Paci6c 
and  Northern  Europe,  although  the  articles  exported  are  sold  to 
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the  consnmers  10  per  cent,  lower  than  goads  by  the  same  manu- 
facturer fetch  in  Npw  York  or  PhilfKlolpbla.  The  monopoly 
of  the  market  of  his  country  enables  him  to  produce  an  extra 
supply  which  he  can  sell  to  the  foreigner  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
Whilst  the  Republicans  appeal  to  American  jealousy  of  the 
Knropcans,  they  suppress  the  fact  that  the  native  manufacturers 
are  under  the  tarifT  system  subsidised  oat  of  taxes  paid  by  the 
suffering  masses  in  ttie  West  and  South. 

The  general  tendency  of  their  teaching  has  largely  contri- 
buted to  stimulate  the  agitation  started  by  the  owners  of  silver 
mines.  The  Stlverites  have  for  the  time  taken  possession  of  the 
other  great  political  organization,  that  of  the  Democrats,  but 
the  Republicans  coquetted  with  them  up  to  the  last  moment, 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  Mr.  McKlnley  himself  repeatedly 
encourage*!  them.  It  is  to  a  public  strongly  impressed  by 
Protectionist  theory  that  the  owner  of  American  silver  has  been 
able  to  appeal. 

Whilst  the  Republican  party  includes  the  great  proportion 
of  the  capitalist  and  manufacturing  class,  their  rivals  represent 
the  aggregate  of  local  interests.  Opponents  of  central  govern- 
ment and  preachers  of  universal  equality,  they  rely  on  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  teachings  uf  Jefferson  as 
suHicient  training  for  a  plain  people.  They,  too,  are  traders ; 
but  their  industry  is  more  closely  connected  with  rural  life, 
en  tlie  farm  and  plantation,  and  they  have  bad  a  long-standing 
quarrel  with  the  money  dealer  in  the  city.  The  great  achieve- 
ment of  Jackaon  was  the  destruction  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States;  and,  although  he  has  been  condemned  by  bis  country- 
men for  his  crusade  against  Biddle,  it  cannot  be  seriously  denied 
that  in  refusing  to  continue  the  Bank  charter  he  was  carrying 
OQt  the  principles  laid  down  by  Jefferson  and  Madison.  He 
was  a  soldier  and  a  pioneer  abounding  in  ready  expedients 
rather  than  a  statesman,  and  he  had  the  usual  fate  of  a  self-made 
man  in  a  democratic  system.  Instead  of  rising  to  a  higher 
level  he  sank  to  the  homage  of  ignoble  followers ;  but  for  all 
that  Jackson  remains  the  greatest  figure  in  American  history 
between  the  Revolution  and  the  Civil  War.  His  passionate 
temper  involved  him  in  continuous  quarrels,  and  he  was  thus 
deprived  of  that  personal  assistance  which  might  have  enabled 
a  man  of  his  sterling  character  to  develope,  in  accordance  with 
democratic  theory,  the  financial  work  of  Hamilton,  Morris,  and 
Gallatin.  In  the  straggle  with  the  Bank  the  great  personality 
of  Jackson  was  victorious.  He  compelled  Congress  to  expunge 
the  resolution  in  which,  not  daring  to  impeach  him,  they  had 

icordcd  their  animosity.     He  was  able  to  say,  like  the  Roman 

Vol.  184.— A'o.  36S.  2  Q  '  warrior, 
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warrior,  that  he  had  made  peace,  for  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  had  disappeared,  hut  what  was  to  replace  it  neither  he 
nor  the  ^Kitchen  Cabinet'  could  tell.  The  *  wild-cat*  banking 
of  1835-36  and  the  crash  of  1837  have  Ijcen  almost  forgotten  in 
the  absorbing  interest  of  the  struggle  between  North  and  South. 

The  Democrats  had  thus  old  traditions  of  conBiot  with  the 
Eastern  States  as  the  home  of  the  nioncv  power,  and,  when  thev 
returned  to  active  public  life  after  the  termination  of  the  Cirtl 
War,  they  were  tempteil  to  dispute  the  payment  of  United 
States'  bonds  in  coin  and  the  resumption  of  the  gold  standard. 
Better  influences  prevailed  over  these  inherited  tendencies,  and 
ail  the  chiefs  of  the  party  cordially  adopted  the  principle  of 
resumption  established  by  the  Act  of  1875. 

The  policy  and  meaning  of  that  Act  were  that,  as  gold  returned 
into  circulation,  the  vast  paper  issues  of  the  Treasury,  which 
by  the  authority  of  the  law  had  been  made  to  do  the  work  of 
the  precious  metals,  should  be  gradually  withdrawn.  There 
arose,  however,  a  great  outcry  against  calling  in  the  notes  issued 
by  the  Government,  and  known  as  greenbacks.  Before  the  date 
for  resuming  cash  payments  a  new  Act  was  passed  directing 
that  all  greenbacks  paid  in  should  be  re-issued.  The  provision 
of  gold  for  all  who  desired  to  have  it  after  1871)  was  retained, 
but  the  Treasury  notes  were  to  be  kept  in  circulation.  Nor 
did  the  belief  in  the  value  of  an  abundant  currency  find  its 
most  mischievous  expression  in  the  supplemental  Act  requiring 
the  Treasury  to  re-issue  the  greenbacks.  The  discovery  of 
vast  deposits  of  silver  in  the  States  on  cither  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  created  a  new  party  in  the  Union  almost  as 
distinct  as  the  old  slave-owning  interest,  and,  like  slavery, 
limited  to  a  particular  section  of  the  country.  Before  the 
changes  consequent  on  the  return  of  peace  had  come  into  full 
operation,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  States  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  boasted  supplies  of  silver  hitherto  undreamed  of,  and 
modern  inventions  made  their  extraction  easier  and  cheaper. 
People  rushed  to  buy  shares  in  the  silver  mines,  and,  when  they 
found  their  new  acquisitions  much  less  valuable  than  they 
expected,  came  to  believe  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  that 
commodity  was  due,  not  to  excessive  production,  hut  to  the 
combinations  of  European  bankers,  all,  it  was  alleged,  interested 
in  carrying  out  the  policy  of  England. 

The  substitution  of  a  single  gold  standard  for  the  old  double 
standard  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  ratio  of  16  of  silver  to  1  of 
gold  bad  been  effected  without  controversy  by  a  departmental 
Act  in  1873.  It  was  a  measure  of  detail  regulating  the  business 
o(  the  Mint,  with  a  view  to  the  passing  of  the  more  important 
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laws  for  the  return  to  cash  payments,  and  it  prnvidetl  that  the 
standanl  money  of  the  Union  should  be  the  gold  dollar,  whilst 
the  silver  dollar  and  its  sub-denominations  should  be  available 
for  settlement  of  smaller  transactions  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars 
in  amount. 

The  unanimity  with  which  the  Mint  Act  of  1873  was  passed 
has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  popular  leffends.  The  adtucates 
of  inflated  currency  and  the  speculators  in  silver,  who  have 
long  carried  on  an  active  campaign  under  various  names, 
describe  this  law  as  the  result  of  n  dark  conspiracy,  and  all 
the  resources  of  the  American  oratory  of  the  present  g;cneration 
have  been  called  into  play  to  give  an  impression  of  its  wicked- 
ness. It  was  *a  stab  in  the  dark/  Its  authors  proceeded  with 
*  cat-like  tread.*  The  simple  fact  was  that  the  public  paid  no 
attention  to  the  dlflerence  between  the  one  metal  and  the  other. 
The  difiiculty  during  the  decade  between  1870  and  1880 
was  to  reconcile  the  American  people  to  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  in  order  to  settle  this  question  a  return  to 
cash  payment  was  essential.  A  settlement  in  coin  was  the 
main  purpose  of  the  Government,  and  the  only  cash  at  that 
time  thought  about  was  gold.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  old 
times  a  bi-metallic  system  bad  been  acclaimed  as  part  of 
American  policy,  but  the  silver  dollar  had  not  l>een  in  general 
use  since  1834,  and  the  men  who  had  carried  the  country 
through  the  crisis  of  the  war  naturally  turned  their  minds 
to  the  metallic  standard  of  the  great  commercial  natiims  ol 
Europe.  That  was  the  model  on  which  they  sought  to  re- 
construct the  currency  of  their  country,  and  the  wisdom  of  their 
purpose  cannot  be  disputed.  Probably  nobody  would  have 
raised  any  question  about  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sudden 
growth  of  the  great  mining  interest  in  the  Western  States  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  European  nations  proceeded  to  protect 
their  currencies  against  a  Bood  of  the  cheaper  metal.  Almost 
contemporaneously  with  the  silent  change  in  the  United  States 
from  what  was  nominally  a  double  metallic  standard  to  a  single 
gold  standard  came  the  adoption  of  gold  as  the  standard  of 
value  in  Germany,  whilst  the  production  of  silver  from 
American  mines  within  three  years  more  than  doubled. 

A  strong  reaction  against  sound  financial  policy  set  in  l>etween 
the  passing  of  the  Resumption  Act  in  1875  and  its  coming  intu 
operation  in  1879.  The  clamour  in  favour  of  retaining  green- 
backs was  so  loud  as  to  endanger  the  carrying  out  ol'  the  whole 
scheme  ;  and  in  order  to  maintain  the  right  to  use  gold  in  187^, 
it  was  agreed,  by  way  of  compromise,  not  only  that  greenbacks 

tnld  be  kept  in  circulation,  bat  it  was  further  provided  by 
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tbe  Bland  Act  that  the  Treasury  should  pay  a  bounty  to  the 
mining  interest  by  undertaking  to  purchase  silver  every  month 
to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  2,000,000  dollars*  worth,  the 
bullion  so  purchased  to  he  fortbwUh  coined  into  dollars.  This 
prnvision,  it  was  hoped,  would  chock  the  fall  in  silver.  Its 
only  effect  was  to  stimulate  the  business  of  mining.  The 
American  production  of  tbe  metal  rose  from  39^000,000  dollars 
in  1877  to  59,000»000  dollars  in  1889.  The  dollars  coined 
under  this  Act  (the  Bland  Act)  remained  stored  up  in  the 
Treasury.  If  the  Government  attemj>ted  to  force  them  into 
circulation,  they  were  immediately  hrou^rht  hack  to  the  sab- 
I'reasurics  and  gold  was  asked  for  in  exchange. 

Then,  in  the  administration  of  President  Harrison,  when  tbe 
Protectionists  were  endeavouring  to  secure  a  tariff  system  to 
make  everyone  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  foreigner,  the  silver 
owners,  who  had  secured  a  compact  party  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  renewed  their  outcry  for  the  restoration  of  the  right  to 
have  silver  coined  at  the  flints  in  unlimited  quantities  and 
made  available  for  payment  of  all  debts.  The  futility  of  the 
arrangement  under  the  Bland  Act  had  been  denounced 
vigorously  by  Mr.  Cleveland  during  bis  first  Presidency,  bat 
the  Protectionists  wanted  the  help  of  the  Silver  party  to  psst 
the  McKinley  Act.  Anew  law,  the  Sherman  Act,  was  adopted, 
imposing  on  the  Treasury  tbe  duty  of  taking  4,000,000  ounces 
of  silver  every  month  in  exchange  for  Treasury  notes  payable 
in  coin,  and  these  notes  were  made  legal  tender  for  payment  of 
all  debts,  public  and  private.  These  Treasury  notes  constiiate 
a  large  addition  to  a  currency  which  was  already  dangerously 
inflated  by  the  retention  of  greenbacks  after  the  return  to  caih 
payments. 

The  present  state  of  things  is  tbe  more  discouraging  for 
admirers  of  Kcpuhlican  government,,  because  American  poblt'c 
life  of  to-day  boasts  a  man  of  distinguished  abilities  and  bigb 
character  who  for  twelve  years  past  struggled  manfully  against 
the  tide  of  corruption  and  folly.  When  Mr.  Cleveland  w« 
first  elected  in  1884,  the  world  was  inclined  to  believe  thst  a 
new  era  had  opened.  The  true  spirit  of  popular  institatiotn 
would,  we  were  told,  be  made  manifest.  He  was  called  to 
othce  over  the  beads  of  professional  politicians  from  a  well' 
founded  belief  in  his  resolution  and  integrity.  He  has  since 
increased  his  reputation  in  every  respect,  if  we  except  perbapi 
his  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  and  that  is  a  matter  to  which  no 
attention  is  paid  just  now  by  the  American  voter.  After  two 
terms  in  the  Presidential  office  he  remains  without  the  slightest 
blemish  on  his  honour  or  his  consistency,  but  he  is  now  an  object 
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invective  to  hit  own  party,  the  Democrftts,  and  of  derision 
bis  political  opponents,  the  Republicans. 
His  election  to  the  Governorship  of  New  V'ork  was  supposed 
promise  the  purification  of  the  oM  Democratic  party  in  that 
»tate.  His  administration  of  New  York  was  brilliant ;  but 
when    he   was   called    to  Washington,   his   place  was  filled   by 

Kr.  D.  R.  Hill,  a  perfect  type  of  ihc  professional  politician, 
d  since  1^84  Air.  Hill,  as  Governor  or  Senator,  has  maintained 
bis  bold  on  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State.  The  American 
groter  deserves  every  credit  for  having  discovered  Mr.  Cleveland 
Kid  made  him  President;  but  how  accidental  was  this  recogni- 
tion of  ability  and  patriotism  is  manifest  when  we  find  that  he 
has  been  replaced  in  New  York  State  by  Mr.  Hill,  and  in 
■mtional  politics  by  Mr.  Bryan. 

■  The  Convention  of  the  Republicans  at  St.  Louis  last  Juno 
■ftgan  by  denouncing 

■  the  colomitons  conRcqucnocs  of  fnll  and  unrestricted  Democmtic 
control  of  iho  Govurument  It  has  been  a  record  of  unparalleled 
incapacity,  dishonour,  and  disaHter.  In  admin  i  sir  at!  vo  maungcment 
ift  has  rnthloeely  sacrificed  iudisponsahle  revonuo,  entailorl  an  im- 
ceasing  deficit,  ukcd  out  ordinary  current  expenses  with  borrowed 
money,  piled  up  tho  public  debt  by  §202,000,000  in  time  of  peace, 
forced  uu  odvorHO  balance  of  trade,  kept  a  porpctiul  monuco  hanging 
over  the  Recilomptiou  Fnnd,  pawned  American  credit  to  an  ^ien 
syndicato,  and  revensod  all  the  measures  and  results  of  succcesful 
^publican  rule.* 

It  is  notorious  that,  during  the  period  referred  to,  Mr.  Cleve- 
land had  been  struggling  with  irresponsible  combinations  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  who  maimed  his  tariff  policy  and, 
by  their  effbrls  to  force  the  nation  to  buy  silver,  convulsed  the 
money  market,  and  delayed  recovery  from  the  panic  of  1893. 

That  disaster  was  brought  about  by  two  primary  causes. 
There  was,  first,  the  inflation  of  the  currency,  due  to  the 
ignorant  belief  that  plenty  of  currency  means  abundant  wealth, 
and  to  the  subsidies  given  to  the  silver  owners  by  the  Bland 
and  Sherman  Acts.  The  second  cause  was  the  enormous 
disturbance  of  trade  by  the  far-reaching  AIcKiolcy  scheme  and 
the  fluctuations  in  the  public  mind. 

In  order  to  understand  the  position  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  the 
success  which  has  so  far  attended  the  Free  Silver  movement,  it  is 
necessary  to  mark  the  continuous  evasions  of  the  Republican 
party  on  the  subject  of  currency.  Whilst  their  attacks  upon 
foreign  nations,  their  rhapsodies  in  favour  of  home  products  of 
every  kind,  their  repeated  assertions  of  the  all-snlficicncy  of 
the    Union  for  its  own  wants, — whilst  all  these  topics  laid  a 
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foundation  for  arguments  in  faroar  of  the  large  use  of  metal 
coming    from    American     mines^    they    have    never    distinctljr 
admilled    that    an    inflatwl    currency    is    an    evil,    and    at   Sl 
Louis    the   cstahlishmcnt    of    higher  duties    is    their    principal 
demand.     At  the  last  moment  the  party  managers  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  declaration  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
was  essential    to   their    success,  and    accordingly  a   paragrspli 
was    inserted    declaring    they     were    'opposed     to     the     Iree 
coinage  of  silver  except  by  international    agreement  with  the 
leading  commercial    nations    of   the   world,   which    we    pledge 
ourselves  to  promote.*     This  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  policy 
on  currency  which  the  ilepublicans  could  make.      It  was  only 
arrived  at  after  it  had  become  clear  that  the  majority  of  their 
opponents    were    pledged    to    free    coinage.      The    Republican 
Convention   met   on    the   15th   of  June,    and  the  Free  Silver 
fever  had  already  made  such  ravages  in  the  Democratic  ranks 
that  the  leaders  had  determined  to  abandon  any  struggle  for  the 
gold  standard   in  the  approaching  convention  at  Chicago.     U 
was  not   until    Mr.   Cleveland    published  a  remarkable  appeal 
in   a  New   York   paper  on  the  17th    of  June   that  the   more 
responsible   Democrats    ma<1e    up  their    minds   to   make   some 
fight  at  Chicng<».     The  gold   'plank*  in  the  Republican  pUt- 
foim  was  only  adopted  when  it  had  become  manifest  that  the 
champions  oi  the  existing  currency  had  been  deprived  of  shelter 
in    tlie    Democratic    camp,  and    would    be    compelled    to  give 
support  to  any  party  which  declared  against  free  coinage. 
'     Mr.  McKinley  had  been  carrying  on  a  vigorous  campaign  on 
bis  own  behalf  for  more  than  a  year  past,  but  he  had  steadily 
refusc<I  to  say  what  his  opinions  were  on  the  Silver  question. 
His   watchwords   were    McKinley  and   Protection — Protection 
and   Prosperity.      When    the  platform  was  agreed  upon  and  he 
was  nominated  as  the  party  candidate,  he  adopted  the  language 
of  the  Convention,  and  declared   for  'sound   money*  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  credit ;  but  the  main  burden  of  his 
speeches  since  has  not  been  the  repudiation  of  free  coinage,  but 
the  panegyric  of  high  tariffs.      In   the  usual  'campaign'  Life, 
issued  in  July,  recording  the  achievements  of  the  party  nominee 
and  his  claims  upon  the  public  as  a  candidate  for  the  Pieai- 
dency,  a  brief  chapter  is  given  to  the  question  of  currency.     It 
is  admitted  that  he  supported  free  coinage  of  silver  in  1378. 
In   1891,  when    standing   for   the   governorship  of   Ohio,  he 
Icclared  against  free  coinage,  but  at  the  same  time  applauded 
he  Sherman  Act  of    the   previous  year  as  a  wise  and  slates- 
lanlike  mciisure.      His  eulogy    upon    that    disastrous  scheme, 
bich  contributed  so  largely  to  the  panic  of  16U3,  is  actually 
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reproduced  now  as  part  of  his  claim  for  public  confidence 
when  a  candidate  on  the  St.  LouU  platform.  In  this  same 
year — 1891 — be  made  a  speech  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  which  shows 
the  length  ho  was  willing  to  go  to  catcU  the  votes  of  those 
who  believe  in  silver. 

'Daring  all  of  Grover  Cleveland's  years  at  tho  head  of  the  Govem- 
nient  ho  was  diidiononrin^  one  of  our  prceionB  meUls,  one  of  our 
own  great  prodncts,  degrading  silver  and  raising  tho  price  of  gold. 
He  emleavonrcd,  oven  before  his  inauguration  to  offioe,  to  stop  tho 
ooinago  of  silver  doUars,  and  afterwanls,  and  to  tho  end  of  hifi 
administration,  persistentlj  nsod  his  power  to  that  end.  He  was 
determined  to  contract  the  clrcalatiug  m(:dium  and  to  demonetize 
QUO  of  the  coins  of  couxmeroe,  limit  tho  volnmo  of  niouej  among 
tlie  people,  make  money  scarce,  and  therefore  dear.  Ho  would  have 
inoteaaed  the  value  of  money  and  dimiuislied  the  value  of  everything 
eke.* 

In  the  speech  to  Congress  previously  quoted  we  find  him 
sneering  ai  the  people  whn  do  not  like  cheap  money.  He  was 
quite  willing  to  tickle  the  palates  of  the  Free  Silver  party,  the 
palpable  fact  twin;;  that  the  currency  was  inflated,  and  that  the 
process  was  being  continued  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  states* 
men  like  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Faircbild.  His  supporters  in 
New  York  now  tell  us  thai  he  is  the  man  to  save  the  country 
from  cheap  currency,  but  be  himself  has  rather  a  liking  for  that 
commodity  in  the  abstract.  He  has  direcllv  encouraged  the 
popular  delusions  upon  currency,  and  he  and  all  bis  school, 
from  Mr.  Blaine  downwards,  have  been  telling  the  American 
people  that  they  are  big  enough  and  rich  enough  and  clever 
enough  to  exclude  all  but  American  produce.  They  must  not 
be  the  dupes  of  the  foreigner — they  should  be  independent  of 
such  people  an<]  use  American  wool  and  American  copper. 
Why,  says  Mr.  Urvan,  should  not  they  use  American  silver  &Uo, 
and  be  still  more  independent? 

The  Chicago  platform  begins  by  a  declaration  in  favoar  of 
the  old  principle  of  the  Uemocratic  party,  the  defence  of  local 
liberties  against  centralised  government,  and  then  there  is  a 
plunge  into  the  question  of  currency.  The  demonetization  of 
silver  in  1873  has  brought  about  an  increase  in  the  value  of 
gold  and  a 

*  fall  in  tho  prieo  of  commodities  produced  by  the  people ;  a  heavy 
increase  on  the  burden  of  taxation  and  of  all  dtihts,  public  and 
private ;  tho  enriclmient  of  tho  money-lending  classes  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  prostration  of  industry,  and  the  impovenshment 
of  tlie  people. 

*  Gold  mono-metal Usm  is  a  British  policy,  and  its  adoption  has 

brought 
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brougbt  otLer  ntitionR  into  finnnoial  RcrTitu{lo  to  landers.  Itjsi 
odIt  DC-American  but  anti-AmericiiD,  and  it  can  be  fustenod  on  tba 
United  States  only  by  tbo  stifling  of  tbat  spirit  and  lovo  uf  libcitjr 
wbicb  jiroclaimcd  our  political  iudcpoudenco  in  1776,  and  wuuitiu 
the  war  of  tbo  Bcvolution.' 

After  a  declaration  in  faronr  of  tbe  free  and  UDlimitcd  coioBge 
of  both  metals,  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  *  without  waiting  for  the 
aid  or  consent  of  any  other  nation,'  this  dr>cument  proceeds, 
'  We  demand  that  the  standard  silver  dollar  shall  be  full  legal 
tender  equally  with  gold  for  all  debts  public  ami  private,  Mil 
we  favour  such  legislation  as  will  prevent  for  the  future  the 
demonetization  of  any  kind  of  legal  tender  money  by  privue 
contract.*  The  words  in  italics  were  an  amendment  proposed  by 
a  delegate  from  the  Eastern  States;  and  Mr.  Bryan  asked  the 
proposer,  *  Where,  in  law  or  in  morals,  he  can  Bnd  justification 
for  not  protecting  the  debtors  when  the  Act  of  1873  (tbe  Mint 
Act)  was  passed,  if  he  now  insists  that  we  must  protect  the 
cre<Ulors?' 

By  a  section  of  the  Sherman  Act,  1890,  which  still  remains  in 
force,  it  was  declared  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  Union  that  a 
parity  should  be  maintained  between  dollars  of  all  kinds, — gold, 
silver,  and  paper;  and  this  has  been  naturally  interpreted  by 
successive  Secretaries  of  the  'j'reasury  as  meaning  that  there 
must  always  l>e  sutlicient  gold  in  tbe  Treasury  to  redeem  io 
that  metal  any  silver  dollars  or  United  States^  Dotes  presented 
in  exchange  for  gold.  It  is  in  carrying  out  this  policy  that  Mr. 
Cleveland  has  been  obliged  to  make  the  four  successive  issues 
of  bonds  for  which  he  is  denounced  by  both  parties.  The  boodft 
of  the  United  States  are  made  payable  in  coin  ;  but  if  tbo 
Treasury  were  to  begin  paying  in  silver  when  gold  is  asked  for, 
the  latter  metal  would  at  once  go  to  a  premium,  boarding  wooM 
begin,  and  tbe  parity  proclaimed  by  the  Act  of  1890  would  cessc 
to  exist.  The  Chicago  statesmen,  however,  decline  to  coniider 
such  questions.  *  We  are  opposed,'  they  say,  *  to  the  policy  sfld 
practice  of  surrendering  to  the  holders  of  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  the  option  reserved  by  law  to  the  Government  of 
redeeming  such  obligations  in  either  silver  coin  ur  gold  coto.' 
They  condemn  the  issue  of  interest-bearing  bonds  in  time  of 
peace,  and  recommend  that  alS  paper  currency  should  be  con- 
trolled directly  by  the  Treasury  and  not  by  National  banks. 

Until  tlie  currency  is  settled  they  are  op|>osed  to  any  change* 
in  the  Tariff  laws,  except   such  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the 
deficit  in  revenue  caused  by  the  adverse  decision  of  the  Supmoe 
Court  on  the  Income  Tax, — 
*  that  Court  hanng  iu  that  decision  su&tainod  ooustiiuLional  obj«cti0O> 
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to  its  eDactznont  which  bud  provlously  boou  ovorruled  by  the  ablest 
jadgca  who  ovor  sat  an  thut  bench.  \Vc  dccluro  that  it  is  tho  duty 
of  CoDgreBs  to  use  all  the  constitutional  power  which  remains  after 
that  decision,  or  which  fuay  come  from  its  rorursul  by  tho  Court  as 
it  may  hereafter  bo  constituted,  bo  that  the  bordous  of  taxation  may 
bo  equally  and  imj>artiaUy  laid,  to  tho  oud  that  wealth  may  boar  xtA 
due  proportion  of  tho  ex]>cDscs  of  tho  government,' 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  in  President  Clcve- 

id*a  second  Admintstnition  was  the  despatch  of  Federal  troops 

Chicago,   when  the  Inbuur  agitator,   Dcbs»  bad    completely 

ralysed  the  railway  system,  and  the  Governor  of    the  State 

used  to  protect  the  companies  and   the  new  workmen   ihey 

d  engaged  against  the  violence  of  the  men  on  strike.     The 

nventiun  denounces  interference    by  Federal    authorities  in 

I  affairs  as  a  violation  of   the  Constitution    and  *a  crime 

against    free    institutions/      Another    object    of    invective    is 

*  government  by  injpnction/      This  is  declared  to  be    *a  new 

tnd   highly   dangerous   form  of  oppression    by   which    Federal 

:dges,  in  contempt  of  the  laws  ol'  the  States  and  the  rights  of 

bizens,  become  at  once  legislators,  judges,  and  executioners.* 

This  declaration  iif  principles   is  clearly   much  more  than 

profession   of   faith    in   the  value  of  a  silver  currency.      Its 

mers  sketch  out  the  various  exp«'dients  which  may  be  neces- 

•y    to   carry  out   their   policy.      It   is  a   practical   scheme   of 

jvolulion.     The  people  in  each  locality  are  to  be  organized  to 

le  cry  of  substituting  silver  for  gold.      The  silver  dollar,  of 

'bicli    the   intrinsic    value   is   now   about   53   cents,    is    to    be 

:lared    by    popular     fiat    equal     to    the    gold    dollar    worth 

00   cents.     With    this   policy    no   contracts,  no  judgments  of 

/ourts,  are   to   be   allowed    to    interfere;  the   ex|)enscs   of   the 

Dvernment  are  to   be  supplied    by   taxation   of  the   rich  ;   the 

cat  safeguards  against  popular  violence,  of  which  eulogists  of 

lings  American   have  told  us  so  much,  arc  to  be  swept  away. 

'be  Supreme  Court    is   held    up   to   public   opprobrium  and 

ireatened  with  reconstruction.     The  control  exercised  by  the 

'ederal  Courts  over  the  violence  or  corruption  of  local  authorities 

been   an  important  characteristic  of  the  American  system* 

nd  one  t>f  which  we  have  heard  much  from  those  who  talk  of 

'government  by   the  people  and  for   the    jwople,'   but    this    is 

eclared  to  be  *  a  highly  dangerous  form  of  oppression.'    Again, 

has  been  said  that  the  large  discretion  given  to  the  Executive 

another   proof  of  the  wisdom  of   the   Americans,    but   Mr. 

leveland*s    interference    to    protect    property    and    liberty    at 

'bicago  is  declared  to  l>e  *  a  crime  against  free  institutions.' 

There  was  no   doubt   that  this  amazing  document  would  be 

approved 
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approved  by  the  representatives  of  the  great  historic  party. 
The  question  remained  wlumi  they  would  nominate  as  caodid&le 
for  the  Presidency.  Generally  the  choice  of  a  candidate  is  the 
one  absorbing  question  at  a  national  convention.  The  ittU- 
ment  of  principles  is  ai'  great  importance  in  view  of  the  comini 
struggle  at  the  polls,  but  the  main  concern  of  the  party  worken 
who  assemble  at  a  nominating  convention  is  who,  if  the  pulT 
succeeds  in  the  coming  November,  is  to  have  the  distribution  of 
the  spoils  of  ofHce,  which  group  of  political  intriguers  will  he  able 
to  run  their  own  chief  and  secure  the  largest  share  of  the  appoint* 
ments  for  themselves.  The  Chicago  Convention  was  a  singular 
exception  to  this  general  rule.  The  one  purpose  which 
animated  the  pri)fessional  politicians  assembled  there  was  \» 
get  rid  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  For  twelve  years  he  had  maintained 
the  thenry  that  national  affairs  could  be  carried  on  without  thf 
*  boss,'  and  the  '  bosses  '  were  determined  to  show  the  extent  of 
their  power.  The  long  depression  in  trade  had  filled  the  hearti 
of  the  people  with  bitterness.  The  socialist  teaching  of  which 
Mr.  Henry  George  was  a  pioneer  had  been  spreading  over  the 
States,  whilst  the  combination  of  silver-owners  were  eagerljr 
waiting  fur  an  opportunity  of  re-opening  the  mines  which  the 
repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  had  closed. 

Among  the  speakers  in  defence  of  the  *  platform'  was  s 
young  newspaper  editor  from  Nebraska.  He  had  been  twice 
elected  to  Congress  as  a  Democratic  opponent  of  high  tarifij 
and  had  attained  some  notoriety  by  bis  vigorous  opposidixi 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  Act  in  1893.  Defeated  h\ 
the  Republicans  in  Nebraska,  he  continued  bis  etlitorial 
labours,  and  gaine<l  some  reputation  outside  bis  own  Stale 
as  a  lecturer  in  support  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  lo 
the  earlier  part  of  this  year  he  had  startled  a  Democratic 
audience  in  the  South  by  declaring  that  if  the  Conventioaof 
the  party  nominated  a  supporter  of  the  gold  standard  for  the 
Presidency,  he  would  vote  against  him.  In  the  debate  on  the 
resolutions  his  reply  to  the  arguments  of  the  gold  standard 
Democrats  breathed  a  spirit  of  daring  and  defiance  which 
roused  the  whole  assembly.  He  derided  bis  opponents,  who 
had  not  the  courage  to  say  that  the  gold  standard  was  a  wiie 
or  a  just  principle,  but  asked  '  the  most  enlightened  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  '  to  endure  it  until  their  creditors  in  Kurojw 
consented  to  a  change.  He  cuiioluded,  '  Vnu  shall  not  preas 
down  upon  the  brow  of  labour  this  crown  of  tboms;  you  shall 
not  crucify  mankind  upon  a  cross  of  gold.'  *     Mr.  Lecky,  in  hii 
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recent  comment  on  Mr.  Henry  George,  points  oot  the  contrast 
between  the  Kncyclopipdist  trappings  of  Socialism  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Biblical  decorations  so  popular  in  the 
States. 

*  The  American  writer  knows  his  public,  and  there  are  few  books 
on  economical  fi:nhjecU  which  are  so  percolated  with  religtooB 
phraseology  and  so  profnsely  adorned  >rith  Scriptnrol  quotations. 
We  pass  at  once  into  a  region  of  piety  to  which  Continental  Socialism 
lias  not  acoaatomed  as.*  * 

There  is  probably  no  Protestant  nation  in  the  world  with  so 
little  jwrsonal  knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  the  American.  The 
ordinary  citizen  is  too  busy  to  read  anything  but  his  newspaper. 
He  depends  an  bis  \vife  for  his  knowledge  of  literature,  and  on 
his  Sunday  preacher  for  his  knowledge  of  religion  ;  but  the 
general  outline  of  the  Biblical  story  is  perhaps  all  the  more 
vividly  impressed  upon  his  mind.  It  is  the  only  history 
lie  has  beard  of  except  the  misdeeds  of  George  III.,  and 
accordingly  an  allusion  to  sacred  narrative,  however  pre- 
posterous, or  even  blasphemous,  is  certain  of  a  '  boom.' 
The  golden  cross  speech  produced  a  great  sensation.  The 
men  who  had  conspired  against  Mr.  Cleveland  and  common 
sense  on  Wednesday  had  carried  out  their  scheme  for  deposing 
him  from  the  leadership  of  the  party,  but  they  were  uncertain 
what  was  to  come  after.  According  to  the  rules  of  their  caucus 
a  majority  may  adopt  a  statement  of  policy,  but  it  requires  two- 
thirds  to  select  the  candidate  of  the  party  who  is  to  carry  out 
this  policy.  By  the  bigh-handed  proceeding  of  unseating  the 
supporters  of  the  gold  standard  sent  as  delegates  from  MichigaDj 
this  majority  had  l>een  secured.  On  Friday,  the  third  day, 
Mr.  Brvan  did  not  ap])ear  in  his  place  at  the  Convention.  He 
remained  at  his  hotel ;  and  it  was  soon  understood  that  the 
Silver  mutineers  had  found  their  leader.  In  the  figurative 
language  of  his  proposer,  the  Republic  needed  '  a  young  giant 
out  of  the  loins  of  a  giant  Republic' 

Since  the  10th  of  July  Mr.  Bryan  has  pursued  bis  canvass 
with  an  energy  which  even  the  extreme  heat  of  August 
did  not  quell.  It  was  determined  that  the  usual  presenta- 
tion of  the  candidate  to  the  people  should  take  place  at 
Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  in  the  home  of  the 
money  power  with  whom  he  was  waging  war.  His  speech 
was  a  surprise  to  the  general  public.  There  were  no  soaring 
flights  like  '  the  crown  of  thorns  *  and  *  the  cross  of  gold.'  The 
people  who  came  to  be  <  enthused  '  and    those  who    came    to 
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jeer  were  equally  disappointed,  but  it  was  an  efTective  intit)- 
duction  to  the  series  ot"  addresses  which  he  proceeded  Ut  delirpr 
Id  dilTerent  parts  of  the  State. 

There  was  a  vigorous  but  dispassionate  statement  of  ihc 
sufferings  of  the  people,  but  he  avoided  alike  attacks  upon  the 
rich  and  any  clear  enunciation  of  policy.  As  to  the  charge  of 
repudiating  debts,  he  declared  it  was  altogether  without  fttunda- 
tion.  When  the  Western  farmer  or  the  Southern  planter 
claimed  to  pay  olf  his  debts  in  silver  dollars,  be  denied  that  an v 
reduction  ol  the  debt  was  asked  for.  The  recognition  of  lilrvr 
ns  standard  money  would,  he  was  confident,  raise  the  price  of 
silver  ^throughout  the  world  and  secure  the  silver  dollar  an 
equality  with  the  gold  dollar.  Tiiere  was  no  attempt  to 
explain  why  the  subsidies  given  by  the  Bland  and  ShernisB 
Acts  failed  to  stay  the  decline  in  silver,  and  the  fact  that  on  tb» 
repeal  of  the  latter  Act  in  1893,  numbers  oi  mines  in  the  RocU 
Alountains  ceased  working,  was  not  even  noticed.  This  bold 
assertion  was  the  more  remarkable  from  the  moderation  of  low 
which  characterised  the  speech.  It  was  a  startling  test  of  ibr 
limits  of  information  and  intelligence  among  the  audten(«  he 
intended  to  address.  He  spoke  in  the  great  centre  of  finance, 
but  it  was  not  the  merchants  or  bankers  of  New  York  he  hopol 
to  convert ;  what  he  sought  was  to  kindle  the  imagination  of  ibc 
mass  of  working  people  throughout  the  State.  Although  in 
the  numerous  speeches  he  subsequently  delivered  he  avoided  ibe 
figures  of  rhetoric  popular  in  the  West,  texts  of  Scripture 
aboumled.  He  made  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that  br 
appealed  to  the  wage-earner  against  the  opinion  of  the  well* 
tO'tIo  classes,  and  before  he  concluded  his  tour  he  had  pretty 
well  disclosed  his  gosjwl  of  brigandage.  At  Knowlesville  be 
told  his  admirers  that  the  issue  was  between  *  the  idle  holder* 
of  idle  money  and  the  struggling  masses' ;  that  the  gold  standard 
was  only  supported  by  those  who  profit  by  a  rising  dollar, 

Efffciivc  thrusts  are  made  at  the  Republicans  by  quoting  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Sherman,  and  even  the 
declaration  of  the  party  at  St.  Louis.  They  were  all  in  favoor 
of  silver,  the  free  use  of  this  metal  had  been  declared  over 
and  over  again  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
even  now  Mr.  McKinley  only  objects  to  unlimited  coinage 
untilf  in  the  words  of  the  St.  Louis  platform,  the  consent 
of  Kuropean  nations  can  be  obtained.  For  eighteen  yean 
America  had  been  waiting,  and  70,(KIO,000  of  free  men  coolil 
wait  no  longer  on  the  jileasure  of  monarchs.  *  Why  should  we 
say,  he  asked  at  Syracuse,  *■  that  this  nation,  a  great  debtor 
nation,  must  wait  until  the  creditor  nations  come  and  help  as?' 
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*  When  tlic  BimetaUist  is  Yrahing  for  other  nations  tu  belp, 
wrhat  chance  does  he  think  there  is  of  their  doing  it?  Let 
bim  louk  at  home,  and  see  if  he  knows  anrbodj  trving  to  hart 
Himsfif  just  lo  help  someone  else/ 

The  insolence  of  the  Demagogue  was  fully  displared  in  his 
address  at  Chicago  on  Labour  Day.  He  told  a  storv  how 
in  lows  he  observed  a  number  of  pigs  rooting  up  the  ground, 
and  bis  reflection  was,  that  in  good  farming,  rings  would  be  pat 
in  the  noses  of  these  hogs,  who,  fat  as  they  were  and  raloable  as 
they  inighl  ultimately  prove,  were  in  the  meantime  doing  more 
damage  than  they  were  worth.  A  rery  important  function  of 
government  was,  he  declared,  to  put  rings  in  the  noses  of  hogi^ 

The  formal  letters  of  acceptance  by  each  candidate  were 
publiihed  much  about  the  same  time,  and  the  directness  of 
Afr,  Bryan's  appeal  to  the  belief  in  free  coinage  gave  him  a 
great  advantage  over  his  opponent,  who  sought  to  dwell  on  the 
blessings  of  thoroughgoing  Protection,  and  slipped  away  from 
the  subject  of  currency  as  nimbly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Bryan  begins  with  the  usual  self-denying  ordinance  of  a 
Presidential  candidate  on  his  first  canvass,  that  if  elected  he 
would  not  under  any  circumstances  accept  the  office  a  second 
time.  The  familiar  homage  is  paid  to  the  dignity  and  wisdom 
o{  the  electorate.  A  Democratic  form  of  government  is  con- 
dacire  to  the  highest  civilization,  because  it  opens  to  each 
individoal  the  highest  opportunities  for  development,  and 
tiinn)sti*s  to  the  highest  endeavour.  A  very  lengthy  paragraph 
it  devoted  to  that  item  of  the  party  programme  which  was 
inaerted  as  a  reproof  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  intervention  in  Chicago. 
Xhis  has  evidently  been  elaborated  with  much  care.  Censure 
ei  the  interference  with  Debs  will  be  popular  with  the  trade 
■Btooists,  whilst  an  assertion  of  State  rights  may  evoke  some 
agrinpaihy  in  the  South. 

I  here  Is  a  very  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  practice  of 
tBierpreting  the  term  *  coin  '  as  gold  coin.  The  necessity  of  this 
coune  is  declared  to  be  imaginary  rather  than  real,  but  no 
attention  is  paid  to  the  wording  of  the  Act  of  IbW. 

After  a  eulogy  on  labour  as  the  source  of  wealth,  courts  of 
ciMlrmtion  are  promised,  which  will  enable  society  to  protect 
ilaeif  against  the  growing  inconvenience  of  strikes.  The 
of  such  a  scheme  is  not  obscure.  These  courts  cannot 
■powered  to  make  the  people  work,  but  they  can  be  clothed 
>  authority  to  enforce  their  decrees  on  the  capitalist 

A  considerable  increase  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce  system 
is  BRHnised,  and  finally  it  is  declared  that  a  {permanent  o^ice- 
iMMiag  class  is  not  in  harmony  with  American  institutions ; 

'a  Limited* 
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rear  feel  the  pinch  of  povertjr,  there  is  bewilderment  and  anger, 
and  people  begin  to  grumble  that  the  good  times  of  which  they 
have  heard  so  much,  the  great  social  system  of  which  thev  were 
sr>  proad,  have  brought  wealth  and  splendour  to  a  few  and  done 
Uttle  for  the  masses. 

The  opening  of  the  far  West  to  agriculture  has  not  been 
regarded  by  the  multitude  of  the  settlers  as  an  opportunity  to 
secure  permanent  employment  and  homes  of  their  own.  They 
proceeded  to  W'ashington  Stale,  to  Iowa  and  Dakota,  not  to 
become  small  farmers  and  brin^  up  their  children  in  rural 
simplicity,  but  to  get  a  better  start  in  life  than  their  neighbours 
at  bocne,  and  to  enable  them  to  build  new  cities  and  establish 
new  stock  exchanges,  in  a  recent  consular  report  from  Chicago 
we  find  the  following  statement  quoted  on  what  is  described  as 
good  authority : — 

*  In  the  four  great  agricaltural  States  of  Oliio.  Indiana,  lUinoifi,  and 
Iowa,  half  the  townships  were  less  populous  in  I8'JU  than  in  1880, 
irhile  the  large  cities  had  greatly  increased  in  size.  There  woa  a 
reorroHpondiug  diminutiou  of  the  number  of  produotiTo  oufccrprises 
carried  on  in  rural  districts.  The  result  is,  abandoned  farms  uu  the 
one  hand  and  overcrowded  trades  in  the  cities  on  the  other ;  and 
feltto  au  iDcrease  in  the  cost  of  food  through  diminished  production, 
•fid  a  loirering  of  various  wages  through  over^ompetition.' 

The  reasons  for  this  state  of  things  are,  the  writer  suggests, 
the  severity  of  farm  work  and  its  solitude  in  coiiiparis<»n  with 
the  attractions  of  the  town,  and  it  is  admitted  that  American 
haste  to  get  rich  has  much  to  do  with  it.  Whilst  no  one  has 
ever  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  endurance  and  honest  toil,  the 
business  of  speculation  has  been  preached  by  orators  and  news- 
papers until  each  citizen  has  come  to  believe  that  the  rapid 
acquisition  of  wealth  is  one  of  the  privileges  secured  to  him 
by  the  VV^ar  of  Independence;  and  when  he  finds  that  he  is 
getting  poorer  instead  of  richer,  he  listens  to  the  story  that  the 
craft  of  England  is  robbing  him  of  his  rights. 

Another  important  consideration  which  tends  to  eiplain  the 
general  uprising  against  the  wealthy  classes  is  the  enormous 
development  of  syndicates  or  *  combines/  This  outcome  of  the 
native  spirit  of  enterprise  and  organization  has  been  jiarticu- 
larly  conspicuous  in  connexion  with  important  articles  ol  home 
consumption,  such  as  lamp  oil,  sugar,  and  coal :  and  the  tariff 
system  excluding  or  hampering  foreign  competition  gave  these 
Ibodies  special  opportunities.  For  twenty  years  past  legislation 
against  them  has  been  demanded,  whilst  the  tariff  laws  have 
increased  their  activity.     It   was  to  this  feeling  of   animosity 

that 
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I  that  the  Ncbrnskan  nrntnr  nddre^sed  himself  when  speaking  at 

^^^       Tammnny  Hall  on  September  2i> : — 

^^f  *  TLe  TroBts  of  this  conntry  with  their  reprcsentatiTes  are  coUfict- 

iiip  Iributo  from  the  people:  and  when  wo  protest  against  it,  tb«f 
call  U8  dislnrhcr^  of  the  peace  r\ud  Anarchists.  I  am  opposed  to 
Trusts.  Ah  an  exccntivo  1  shall  ubo  what  power  I  bave  tu  drin 
eyery  TrnBt  out  of  oziatencG.  If  preBont  lawB  are  not  Bii£Boient  to 
meet  this  evil,  I,  if  elected,  will  rccommcud  such  laws  as  will.  U 
the  CoDslitutiou  of  the  United  States  is  so  coustrtitid  as  to  preTsst 
any  iuterfcrcnoo  with  the  oporatiou  of  the  Trust,  I  shall  reoomuwoil 
such  amendment  in  the  CouBtitution  hb  wilt  p(3riuit  the  pauiBhmait 
of  these  men.  My  frieude,  there  ib  a  great  contest  in  this  cotmlrr, 
wliicb  mnst  l>e  settled,  and  that  is,  whetlier  a  fevr  men,  bnudbJ 
together,  are  more  powerfnl  than  all  the  people.' 

The  tyrannical  and  dishonest  way  in  which  the  great  railwBT 
companies  have  exercised  their  extensive  powers  has  long 
been  another  subject  of  invective.  The  Inter-State  Commerce 
Act  was  specially  desij^ned  to  control  them,  and  Preiidmt 
Cleveland,  during  his  first  administration,  compelled  them  to 
surrender  large  tracts  of  public  land  which  bad  been  granted  to 
them  in  order  to  establish  homesteads,  and  which  they  had  let 
to  large  ranching  associations.  Senator  CampbelTs  speech  oa 
the  Inter-State  Commerce  Act  is  an  example  of  the  light  in 
which  these  great  corporations  have  been  presented  to  the 
public ; — 

*  Theee  corporations  have  robbed  their  stockholders,  mined  Ibor 
builders,  diacriminated  against  shippers,  fttstered  mouopolici, 
oppreesed  prodnccrp,  stolon  Government  snbsidics,  misappropriued 
pnblic  lands,  evaded  taxes,  corrupted  the  administration  of  JQ^ic6| 
incrcaecd  their  tolls  beyond  tho  point  of  cndnranco  in  order  to  p«y 
extravagant  salaries  and  dividends  uu  watered  stoek.  They  bin 
heartlessly  disregarded  tbo  lives  and  soiety  of  Ihcir  passengers,  tod 
are  notorious  for  overn'orking  and  underpaying  their  employetii 
Their  rapacity  and  brutality  have  become  a  byeword  in  the  uaA.' 

This  language  may  be  neither  fair  nor  sincere,  hut  it  expltiiif 
the  sort  of  interpretation  Mr.  Bryan's  hearers  would  be  ready  to 
put  on  a  parable  like  that  of  the  hogs  in  Iowa.  If  this  is  thr 
spirit  in  which  the  people  have  come  to  regard  their  employers, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  applause  which  Mr.  Bryan  obtains 
when  he  asks,  as  he  did  at  Hornellsville,  '  If  financiers  can  maVe 
business  out  of  politics,  why  cannot  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
for  once  make  a  business  out  of  politics  ?  * 

In  the  same  speech  be  said  :  *They  tcU  you  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  redeem  all  its  obligations  in  gold.    Wbotaidso?    No 
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UircTCTHud  so.     No  Uw  is  oo  tbe  Statute- book  UmIav  th«t  rTvr 
laid  so^'    Thii  is  an  example  of  the  modr  in  wbtL*h  he  tN^ntlnoM 
to  stimalale   tbe  dishonest   inctinntions  of  his  fotlowerts     He 
bAx  arrcT  actaaJlj  declared  it  to  be  his  policy  to  pnv  all  drbts 
ID  silrer,  bat  in  every   important   speech  he  has  xn^Ac  except 
that    at    Madison    Square    he   holds   nut    this    lure  to   jMpular 
CQpiditr.     He  ai^es  orer  and  over  a^in  that  tbe  nation  wt>uUl 
be   qaite  justified   in   paying  its  debts   in   silver.     There  is  a 
formidable   contrast  between  the  oratory  of    Mr.    BryAn    and 
Senator  Tillman  for  instance.    Tbe  brutal  violence  of  the  latter 
oolj  attracts  the  sympathy  of  angry  prejudice,  but  Mr.   BrvAn 
oerer  loses  his  temper.      He  is  too  pious  to  get  into  a  passion. 
His  object  is  to  protect  his  friend  the  workitig^  mnn  in>m  haviutc 
to  pay  his  debts,  and  this  is  a  business  to  be  pursued  with  all 
calmness  and  deliberation.      He  is  the  asiiduous  man  at   buai- 
oesa,  the  self-appointed  attorney  of  the  impecunious  son  of  toil. 
As  the  time  of  polling  draws  near  this  aspect  of  his  canvass 
becomes  more  manifest,  and  each  week  has  given  fresh  proofs  of 
his  complete  ascendency  over  the  Democratic  machine.     In  not 
a  single  State  has  the  old   local   organization  of  the  party  been 
able    to    resist    him.     The    local    committee    or   caucus    is    no 
guarantee    of   the    actual    voting.     It    consists    of    professional 
politicians,  elected  by  their  retainers  or  their  wealthy  sub>t-iibrrs. 
la  New  York   the  pe«.ple  wh<»  attend   thf«e  party   meetings   to 
elect  di-l**gilc8  are  not  9    per  cent,  of  tfie  purty   voters  in  the 
district;    but  it  is  stttl  a  pntof  ol    the  thi»riMjghnr»»  with  which 
tbe  campaign  has  been  carried   .m   that,  idthnugti  nearly  all    the 
wealthy  Dtinocratj  and  an  enttrraoui   mnjnrity  of  the  luembers 
of  the  party  known  in  public   life  have   repudiated    Bryan,  in 
every  State  the  parly  conveolitm  has  gone  over  to  the  Silveritcs. 
His  success  in  securing  tlie  New  Vork  Convention  recently  held 
at  Buffalo  is  perhaps  the  most  signal  proof  of  this  subterranean 
force.     Tammany  and   the  County  societies   had   all  joined   in 
defence  of  the  gold  slan<lartl  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer. 
After  the  Chicago  Convention  Sunator  Hill  rndeavourctl  to  save 
his  position   in   the  party   by  ..hsrrving  strict  neutrality.      Ho 
and  his  friends  announced   that   nothing  would   be  s<-llletl  uutil 
the  meeting  of  the  Stale  C'onvmtion  at  the  end  of  Sf-pUMiiber^nnd 
the  elections   for  this  wero    prnicediug    nn    the  understtinding 
that  the  delegates  when  lhi»y  met  ihould  settle  what  was  to  be 
done.      Then  Mr.   Bryan   towards  ihi*  conclusion   of  his  tour 
through  the  State  timk  up  the  i|Uiislion.  and  at  Ripley  gave  the 
world  an  intere»li"K  P"*'""""  '»!"  ihi*  lines  on  which  his  party  has 
worked  since  it  m*'*  *'  M«inphu  in  m^^. 

Vol.  ia4.— '  ^  ^  'Tbo 
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Money  and  the  Masses  in  America, 


*  Tiie  advocates  of  free  ouinage  bare  won  by  carrying  their  emau 
not  to  convciitiouSf  bat  to  tbe  people  tbemseWee,  tbe  aooroe  of  sU 
political  power.' 

*  We  did  not  wait  for  the  Oonrention  at  Chicago.  We  saw  ttitt 
tbe  strength  of  bimetallimn  was  in  tbe  rank  and  file  of  tbe  party,  uul 
recugniaod  tbe  democrutic  idea  that  power  comes  np  to  tbemachinen 
from  the  people  themseWea,  and  does  not  go  down  from  tbo  roachiner/ 
to  the  people.  We  commenced  with  the  sovereigna,  and  we  inatniotcid 
tbe  delegates  from  primaries  to  tbe  precincts,  and  from  tbe  precuuti 
Id  the  county,  and  from  tbe  connty  to  the  State,  and  from  the  StatM 
to  tito  National  Convention.  .  .  . 

*  Let  no  man  go  to  any  convention  until  yon  know  wboro  bo 
Rtands  upon  this  question.  When  yon  find  a  man  who  refopee  b* 
tcU  you  what  be  is  going  to  do,  who  will  not  take  yoa  into  hit 
confidence,  tell  bim  tLat  no  power  on  trartb  can  get  yon  t4)  take  Iiini 
into  yonr  coufiilence.  Tbe  men  uho  assumblo  at  conventions  do 
not  go  there  as  individnaU ;  tbcy  go  as  representatives.  They  d** 
not  go  to  act  for  themBelvcs ;  they  go  to  act  for  yon  who  kdI 
them.  And  yon  not  only  have  a  right  to  know  what  a  man  is  going 
to  do  when  he  guts  there,  but  you  have  a  right  to  toll  hiiu  what  to 
do  and  to  bind  bim  with  instructiuns  to  do  it.  .  .  . 

*  That  is  the  way  in  wbtob  tliis  fight  has  been  carried  on.  It  ii 
the  way  in  wbicb  thin  figbt  must  Ikj  carried  on  if  the  people  are  to 
have  their  wish  expressed  in  convention.' 

Mr.  Cleveland  told  the  Democrats  in  June  ibat  a  p&rfr 
convention  was  not  a  piece  of  machinery,  but  '  nn  opporiunitv 
for  consultation';  but  this  was  not  tbe  Jacobin  view,  neither 
it  it  that  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and  the  Ripley  speech  bad  an  immediate 
effect.  The  delegates  were  all  ple<lge(l  to  support  Bryan  and 
free  coinage.  On  tbe  poini  of  unlimited  silver  no  reservation 
was  permitted  in  the  ranks  of  tbe  parly.  Not  only  is  New 
Vork  State  the  great  centre  of  the  wealth  and  commence  of 
the  Union  ;  it  produces  also  the  oldest  and  most  powerful 
Democratic  organizations  in  the  Northern  States.  Vet,  in  spite 
of  the  resistance  of  the  leaders,  the  whole  of  'the  workers* 
of  tbe  party  move  to  Mr.  Bryan's  orders  like  a  regiment  on 
parade.  Such  successes  within  five  weeks  of  tbe  poll  may 
not,  and  probably  will  not,  bring  victory,  but  they  show  that 
we  are  still  far  from  that  collapse  of  the  Silver  party  expected 
in  tbe  summer,  and  they  indicate  a  social  disorder  which  must 
inevitably  continue  in  activity  long  alter  the  election. 
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tton  of  the  St.  Olave'd  lizard.  8li— 
policy  of  the  Whiteoliapel  Union,  90 
— Bristol  Corponition,  91— adminifl- 
tnition  of  luoal  bodiea,  93 — diasatis- 
bction  of  the  ratepayer,  95,  97 — 
dL»adTuuta^(«  of  State  monopoly,  9G 
— need  for  liruitntion  in  tho  powttra 
of  local  authoritios,  37 — ahiwu  of 
charituhio  funds,  98— tho  French 
system,  99— ^docational  system,  ib. 
— opinions  of  the  old  Liberal  Party, 
101. 

Pindort,  Prof.  W.,  described  by 
NiiHzsehu,  30ft. 

Dismeli,  llLmjamin,*  Sybil:  or,  the  Two 
Nations,'  270. 

Dncbeamo,  Oonerol,  Oommandet^tt- 
Chief    of    the    expedition   against 

B. 

Elisabeth,  Queen,  number  of  her 
dxeH08,428 — presents,  i6. — weakness 
for  personal  adiuimtion,  429 — ap- 
pfsirauci\  431 — ruffa,  412. 

Ehsabothan  Fashions,  AJ3 — splendour 
of  the  ago,  424 — stately  mansions, 
425— uflo  of  gloss,  ib. — tapesteles, 
426  — skill  in  noodlowurk.  427— 
variety  of  gay  apparcl,  ib. — Qucoa 
£tizabeth*s  wardrobe,  428— paalon 
for  display,  429— invecUvo.'i  a^inst 
pn-'vailing  love  of  liuiTy,  430 — at- 
t^'Wi'ts  t«  check  extravagance,  431 — 
inconatanuy  of  attire,  4:t3 — ntlpnla- 
tiona  of  *'City  Madams,*  434— tlie 
'starehcd  (pliant,'  434-430  — the 
beiird,  437 — dn.psiog-  tho  hair  and 
iminting  llio  face,  488-441— men's 
hats,  441 — caps,  i6. — um  of  fenlhors, 
442— the  ruff,  442-444— cloaks,  444 
— douUet,  »i.— oosUy  ^owns.  445— 
tight   lacing,    440 — girdles,    ib. — 
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fftrtlilDgnlc,  417— troDMr«  or  trunk- 
hoeen,  447-4 1'J  —  aUwkiiuss,  44£»— 
shoes  or  ohopines,  450— buokica  nml 
roees,  i6.— gloves,  451 — sbirtfl.  A.— 
the  woarJDfc  of  fur,  452. 

ElplnnHtono,  HiAbon,  fntindtMl  the  Uui- 
vt>r»ity  of  Old  Awrii<?fn,  ^7^. 

Blyot.  Sir  Thomrw.  cxtnict  from  •  TIip 
Bokc  named  Uio  Goremour/  426. 

Enumoa,  his  frii'Dilaliip  with  Sir 
ThoiniiH  Iklore,  335,338— his  iiortruii 
of  him,  342. 

P. 

FArtfaiDgnle,  size  of  tho,  in  Quocn 
Kll2&bt<th*B  Tti'ign,  447. 

Ffottlbes,  Miss  C.  J.,  h<-r  tmnBlntion 
of  MorellTa  works,  455. 

FilzGernld.  Tho  UettorM  of  Edwanl. 
103 — his  strange  existence,  104 — 
birth  and  early  years,  105— literary 
works  and  friends,  ib.— stylo  of  hid 
letters,  106,  120— tnstoin  music.  107 
—in  books,  108-111,  121— fftvonrite 
noTclials,  111 — the  great  writers  of 
lettfrs,  112— the  grmter  jm^Is.  113 
— hit  bcHpf  in  traoslations,  fb.— 
friendship  for  T*^nyson.  114  — 
modem  anil  ancjtnt  ports.  115 — 
interest  in  Nature.  i'6. — lm«  of  the 
oouoliy,  1 1 6 — severity  on  the  squires, 
1]8— lore  of  tl:e  «c«.  1 19. 

Flonnce,  the  art  of,  460. 

France,  flnauoiu!  nianagem(.>nt  of,  85 
— rate  of  taxatiun,  *6— flr«t  treaty 
with  Ikladagftscar,  246 — oommence- 
mfnt  of  bostUitiea,  251. 

Fiuudo.  J.  A.. '  Cieaar,  a  Sketch,'  395. 


O. 

Garden.  Tlie,  .'>4 — progress  in  burden- 
ing duriog  the  present  oontury,  55 — 
f  kill  of  tItL'  Itouittus,  50— the  monks, 
57— gardens  of  thu  Uth  and  12th 
cent,  *7..— thf^  Hth.  58— the  15tb. 
59— in  the  reipn  of  Klizabetb,  tH>— 
forcing  in  the  10th  cent.,  til — the 
I7tb  cent.,  02— the  '  Tulip  fever,*  ib. 
— fruit  cultnre,  GH — inoreasing  size, 
ib. — development  of  land.Tnpe  gar* 
dening,  G4  —  destroction  of  old- 
faahioned,  ib. — number  and  variety 
of  flowers.  tJ5 — coat  of  unique  spt'ci'- 
mens,  &' — uui%pntal  love  oi  tlowers, 
ib. — numhtir  of  shnnrs,  ti7 — system  of 
platform  gardins.  ib,,  noie — number 
(>f  parcels  of  seeds  and  plants.  08 — 
nwika^gardonlng,  ib. — th«  winter 
wonths»  60 — Spring   flowers,  &t.— 


/Vutnmn.  70 — aasodalions, 71— sliV 

drcn'a  corner,  ib. — binla,  78^ia»d^ 

74. 
Ginrgione,  his  wnrka*  457.    Set  Art- 

Cnticism. 
Giotto,  liis  style  of  ifaiuUng,  460. 
Giire,  F.  St. .).,  ■  LighU  and  Shubiflf 

Indian  Hill  Lif.,'  177-179. 
Gont,   Sir  John,   hid  InlrodnctioB  to 

'Universities  iiad  the   Sociid   Ft<> 

btem.'  'JOS. 
Go8aion«  extracts  from  his  *PIauit 

Quippsa,'  439, 450. 

H, 

Uamloy.  Sir  Edward,  I— birth,  3- 
entera  the  army.  ib. — tint  Uagacinr 
articles,  3 — at  nilirnltar,  ih.—ct3tt- 
tribntions  to  '  Msgn,*  4.  l—'iMj 
Lee's  Widowhood.'  5— letters  fna 
the  Crimea,  ib. — LieuL-Culonel  ao4 
C.B.,  6— qnartennl  at  Lctth,  7— 
versstility,  7,  21  —  Profenor  <tf 
Military  History,  8— 'The  Oprn- 
tiona  of  tho  War,'  Hk—  effect  un  th« 
army,  10 — Comtnamhint  at  the  Staff 
ColfegP,  lb. — liU'niry  wnrks,  10.  21 
— '  Shakespeare's  Fun<^ral,'  1 1— life 
of  Voltairo,  ib. — duties  as  Coousu- 
sioner,  12— knighted,  13 — in  onoh 
mand  of  a  Division  at  Aloxandhs, 
ib. — at  Rasaasstn,  15 — night  attack 
(m  Tol-cl-Kebir.  16-20- membor  *• 
Birkenhead,  20— cbampionilibi  of 
tbe  Volunt^cta.  i&.— ^Mth.  21  — 
estimate  of  his  geuiua,  ib.—€omfuvi 
with  Moltke.  22. 

Harrison,  extnicts  from  his  'De#ri|>* 
tioo  uf  Kuyland.'  4:iG  428,430,^3:- 
0ln  tucuDMtitDt-y  oriitUrv,  433. 

Heine,  his  •  L'elfer  Dt.-uiBcliland^*32S. 

Henry  Vllt.,  liisaecewion.aHS*— «»lw 
of  his  frien'lship  for  Sir  T.  Mm, 
344 — question  of  his  divorce.  A— 
chitractcr,  3-lG— esliangemtut  trou 
the  Holy  Bee,  S48— marriage  «ttfa 
Anne  Boleyn  declared  legal,  3!W- 
Aetof  Sueccesion.  :15I,  3.VJ — rxlncti 
from  ftu  Inventory  of  his  wsnlrot*. 
442,  44G. 

Hent/niT,  on  Queen  Elisabeth's  sp* 
pturnnrc.  431. 

llisloriuil  ICnfjuiry,  Now  Methoii  << 
122— Mr.  llonnd's  resoan?h«.  IC- 
'tieoffrey    de    Sliindijvillc,'    i6  — 
•Fcndul   Eax'hind,'  124 — gronp*  "^ 
'Territorial  8tudiee.'   tJj.-   ■' 
diate  Surveys,  124.  127— hi- 
oil  Domesday  Boc.k,  12ti— '^ 
Liorough  List  of  Knightb' 
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ty  «  tha  *  fntrodnotioa  r^ 
Knigbto*  BfliTice  lato  EnrtaBd,'  IS9 
— caadeBOAtiatt  of  fi  werebid'*  know- 
Ulgr.  130-lS2->  HUtoiieftl  SCiidien' 
I3S— aevvn  method  of  crideiBM.  133 
— bis  muuier  of  poiotine  r^ut  mis- 
takc«.  I'M — attack  on  Praf.Freemau's 
metluMla,  ih. — nqoirKinenti  of  modem 
HclhobLnhin,  1S6. 

Hntton,  William  Uolden.  'Sir  Thomu 
More,'  333. 

iloxley,  ProC,  on  the  pmctico  of  good- 
noM.  S19. 


Indiftn  Frcmtier,  Our.  161 — iofliKDCO 
of  AJexandcT  Baraof,  16! — the  work 
*  of  Robert  ^andi^iiMn,  163-177— Mr. 
Cfore'i  *  Li^httf  und  8faadn  of  Indiau 
HiU  Life,'  I77-17»— Capt  Yonng- 
htuband's  *  Ueart  of  ft  Conti&eDC 
17»-1W. 

InvereT,  John  of, '  The  BUclc  Colonel,* 
389.    SeeMu. 

jMoea,  Mr..  *The  Long  White  Bloun- 

UId,'  179. 
i  JBOieKiD,  Ur.,  failure  of  his  expedition. 

AM. 
JobaDDeaharg,    developuient   of,  5S7, 

646. 
Oaamm,  Beo,  extracte  froni  *  Cjnthia'a 

BtTels,*-133.136.'110,'lll. 


I 
I 


Knight,  E.   F.,  '  Midagascar  in  War 

Time,*  261. 
Kalgbt,     Joseph,     *  Danto     Gabriel 

BoMctti,'  204. 
Kriiger,  Hrcnitlent,  5-12 — his  policy,  543 

—animosity  to  Mr.  Bhodes,  5M>. 

L. 

Leoky,  W.  E.  H.,  'Democracy  ond 
Libertv,'  82,  280— exttftct  fioni,  5*>1. 

Lector,  Lucius,  *Le  ConolaTe,' 50.'i — 
on  the  cxcrvt&e  of  tbe  veto  of  e&cJu- 
■iion.  517. 

L(^rov-BeauliQQ,  Fanl,  *  Traill  de  la 
Scicuoe  des  Floanoes,*  85— on  cor- 
rupt practices  at  eloctiooa,  94. 

Logun,  Marv,  her  [wmphU-t  on  IluUun 
I'icturtB  at  Hflmpt'in  Court.  4.^)6. 

Liitto,  Lorruai,  4(JG — his  iirat  altar- 
pieceii,lG7 — iK)rli.iil8,lU8 — rcligioiu 
piotn  -wi^rka  betneea  1529 


and   1540.  469— peiwoaHtt.  475— 
wiU,  471— settle*  at  Lnnto.  472. 
Lyly,  extraota  from  hia  *  Mrdaa,*  487, 
4S&. 

M. 

Mttckail,  J.  W.,  'Latin  Literalurr.* 
139. 

UAckintuh,  8tr  Jamea,  *  The  Life  of 
Sir  Tboauu  Uora,'  332. 

Madagascar,  The  Frenoh  in,  S4.1 — 
Franco-HoT*  War  of  1883,  247— 
treaty  of  TaniatuTe,  A. — M.  le  Myre 
dv  Vilen  the  firetBe«idciit-Genera', 
248— his  laiish  expendituro,  249— 
popnlarity  of  M.  BompHrd,  ib.  — 
rovnlt  of  the  Aiifrlo-KrcDcli  Rgm;~ 
ment,  250 — prcsontation  of  tho  ulti- 
mHtum,  251 — commenccmt  nt  of  hen- 
tilitit-a.  »6.— Gen.  MetzioKur  lauda 
at  Majnnga,  253— Abaenoe  of  boats, 
j&.— wrir&l  of  Gen.  DncJieaQe,  254 
—eetlleuient  at  SuberbieTille.  255— 
transport  otiou  of  slorea  and  troupe, 
256  —  priucipol  engagements,  i&.» 
note  —  attack  on  ^(Tribii,  2.^7  — 
march  to  AntanuurlTo,  25^262^ 
snrrcnder,  262 — scene  at  tlic  palace, 
268— si  gnat  lUB  of  the  Treaty,  264— 
terms  of  the  '  Deolaration,'  265 — 
oost  of  the  expedition,  266- numler 
of  deaths  from  nudaria,  267 — from 
all  soorLx-B  during  the  wnr,  268. 

Maine,  Sir  Henrv,  oxtraot  from  bta 
vork  on  Fopulur  GoTomment,  76, 
80. 

Manning,  Card^  publication  of  bis 
private  tetters,  417. 

Mnr.  365— tlie  three  districta,  S66— 
Don  and  Dee,  367 — mormaera  aiid 
e..rls,  368— Kildrummy,  369.  378— 
Abeitieeu,  869— etymology  of  llie 
name.  370— ibo  Caiitlc.  371— visits 
of  the  kings,  372- its  position  in  tlio 
Civil  Wars.  373— quaint  sayings  nr 
euktoms,  ih. — the  eun  of  fiou*Aoeonlt 
374  —  saints  and  bishops,  375  — 
Cutlioiiml,  ib. — ivformatiou  of  tlie 
diocese,  :i76  —  foimdation  of  the 
Collegu,  ih. — TtuKuli  nnd  Vucouagi. 
377 — Loch  Kinnord,  377. 379— Brno- 
mar,  377 — Durwords  and  Utaaeta, 
378 — the  War  of  Independence,  <6.— 
foundtitiona  of  vnrioua  families,  3S0 
— prosperity  of  the  regions  'bennrth 
the  Mount,'  46.— local  feuds,  381  — 
Forbes.  382— brunch  of  Bnix,  tU— 
house  of  Craigievar,  383 — Gordons, 
tV>. — Farquhorsons,  384 — Civil  War, 
380-S89--qaarturiug  of  the  >  Clean- 
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zers,'  3ft7 — Scottiflli  ciunpaignB,389- 
:]01— rieinj?  of  1715,  39I-— iluriuto- 
itoD  of  Bracmar,  39],  3D2~ progrees 
ID  art*,  S93. 

Mnrliiieaa,  A^  *  fitude  de  Politique 
Cbutempomiuo :  Madugaacar  en 
ISltV  248. 

MartiDonu.  John,  *  The  Lifo  nnd  Cor- 
toapoodcDce  of  Sir  Bartlo  Frvrc,'  79, 
ticte—*  The  TmiwTiittl  Trouble/  532. 

Mnsaocio.  4G1 — hia  ftweoetiy  462. 

M--Kinlcr,  "W.,  hie  ap]x«l  to  voters, 
o66— ohnrActorifltics  of  his  apocchos, 
.109 — on  the  curreiicy  question,  576. 

Mirbelangfltt,  lii.1  iiifluftico  nn  hisojn- 
remporaries,    463 — crentivo    powotB, 

Molilce  oompored  with  Bit  £.  HamloVt 
•22. 

M  >ualtr!e,  Donnld  of.  388.     8«  Mar. 

M  -re,  CreiKwre,  *The  Life  of  Sir 
Th(HTiii8  More,*  338. 

M'-irc,  Sir  Thomaa,  320 — Idenliata  and 
.Matcrialtata,  t^.^-diflereooe  between 
tho  two  dDhoolB  of  thought,  330 — 
TBrions  biogrophiefl.  332,  S^  — 
political  conditiona  of  his  lime,  334 
—friendship  with  Graamus.  335,  338 
—hia  pjirentH,  336— at  school  aDd 
C)xfor<l,  1^.— oRlled  to  the  Bar,  337— 
reputation  for  wholatsliip,  ft, — con- 
templated a  mooastio  life,  838 — 
marriage,  839 — incurs  tliedisiilcaaurtt 
of  HfiUT  Vn.,  A.— Bencher  and 
Under-Sneriff  of  London,  340  — 
becotid  marriage,  ft.— *  Utopia,*  841, 
359,  362— embassy  to  Cfllai*,  341- 
Ha«ter  of  Requctit^  342 — appeAr- 
anoB,  ib.  —  knighted,  343  —  Lord 
ChftDi-flkT,  ib.  —  the  roTBl  friend- 
ahip,  344 — question  of  tiie  Divon-e, 
M4-3-J9— reaigiia  the  Great  Seid,  349 
— religion,  tb. — proceediuga  against 
him,  351 — refaiml  to  sien  the  Oath, 
353— oonflned  in  the  Tower,  354 — 
(rial,  356— BDutcneed  to  d»th,  357— 
value  of  his  English  works,  353- 
'  Uistor}-  nf  Ri.imnl  IH..'  359— con- 
futation of  Tyndnle,  361 — principle 
of  liis  life,  :)63. 

Morelli,  Signor,  founder  of  the  new 
method  of  ort^riticiam,  455. 

N. 

NewiMn,  F.  W., '  Phases  of  Frtith ;  or, 
Paaaagee  ttom  the  Uistorir  of  my 
C>eed?45. 

Nietzsche,  Friedrich,  Poaior  of  WoH- 
mirstadt,  300. 

Nielzsobe,  Friedrich,  299— hia  grand- 


paicDls,  900— IkUwr.  A^-Uitii,  901 
— earlv  life,  A. — gift  of  lalraft*- 
tioit.  302— At  PfortA,  I'A.— fondithe 
society  of  *  Qermania.'  803  wawt 
blanoe  to  J.  A.  Sytnondfi,  A.— tt 
Bonn  UniTenity,  80t  ftum  Is  U 
a  Ghriatiao,  905 — «t  ljd{«i&  k~ 
atudics  SchopenhftOBT.  A.- 
of  ProfesBora  Disdorf  and 
dorf,  306 — appe*j»noe,  2V7- 
duties,  ilt. — appointed  Pv 
CloMiirAl  Philology  at  "Bnit^ 
*Thc  Birth  of  Tngedjl  A- 
tho  Uomantic  achool, 
into  ttie  life  of  the  O 
his  doctrine,  310,  315 — 
Diunysns,  311 — atyle  of  fail 
easayo,  SI'J— praise  of  VCi 
hi»  illtuioQB,  314 — poipba^ 
^nlua  for  epienuns,  w. — % 
uigo,  318  —  tokena  of  a 
mind,  ib. — view  of  reli^ 
322 — aooepta  '  pheaomena,' 
'Zarathuiitra,*  S23.  325-3afr-e9«- 
fined  to  an  asylum,  324 

Nietzsche,  Karl  Ludwig,  totoroftk* 
Prlnooaaes  of  Sacbieu-AUubs^ 
300— illneBs  and  death*  30L 

NisanI,  D.,  *  Benaiaunoe  «t 
333. 

Norton,  Chorloa  Eliot,  *Tbe  New 
of  Dante  Aligbiori.'  50. 

Norwich,  the  flnt  Oower^bow  at,  0. 

0. 

Octavian,  adopted  by  OnsaaTf  409. 

St.  Olave'a  Boards  mal'odminifCnttDG  ' 
oftha,88. 

Onslow,  Speaker,  480 — his 
480-482— aneodotes  of  Sir  ILl 
uud  JcareyM,4Hl— hirlh  andj 
tiou,  482— stodiea  for   the 
—in    the    Poet   Offleew  ii 
Parliament,  ib. — marriage,  484— OB^ 
the  I'oeraee  Bill  of  1719,  Ot.- 
praotioe  of  supporting  a  Gov 
Bill,  486- on    Walpole'a 
487— chnaen    Bpeaki^'r,   48 
Oraftamftn,' ili.-H3n  the1hrc«i 
of   the  Oppoaltioit,   489— the 
lenders,  491— principle*  and  obiRU^ 
492  — on  Wymlbam,    49S— 8lr  J- 
Barnard,  494—*  the  boya'  or  Tooi^l 
Eiii^land,  494-497— hia  oooTeiaiBo*  I 
with   Geuige   II.,  497— oondoel  tfil 
the    Chair,    498  —  ciliU(U^ter,    &— 
attttado  towards  Pitt  and  Fox,  ^^  \ 
— on  tbo  B^^ency  Bill  of  1751,  A.— 
his  strict  obaervaaee  of  ralo,  .WV-  i 
T&«leot«d  five  time«f  501 — nii^**i 
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ttotOf  502— hti  prindploi,  A.— <»n  the 

jAODbitM,  503. 
Orchida,  otmi  of  oniqDe  BpeciiDena,  60. 
Osfop),  tbe  firat  botanioal  gaxdea  ia 

1632,63. 

P. 

Plual  OoncIaTe^  Tbe,  505 — mada  of 
electinj;  a  Bishop,  506 — elaetion  of 
I'  P''  STmntAobtu,  A. — powen  of  the 
llitil'cron,  507 — •oooeaion  of  Pope*. 
6U.S — L«o  IX.,  •&. — beDcfits  of  hit 
rnJa.  509 — Cootwil  on  rofarminfi;  thu 
vftUiuu  510— Bnll  of  Kioolu  It,  ib. 

—  Alexbodor  IIL'b  daoieai,  511  — 
Ongary  X.*t  meAiiire,  512— Bull  of 
Gr^oi7  XY.,  513,  51S— of  Olemcnt 
XII,  51  ^—ceremoniiUs  on  tbedeilli 
of  a  Pope,  514 — tiie  CoDeUT««  515 — 
DAtore  uid  orliiin  of  the  Teto  of 
exolulon,  515-518 — GonelaTista  or 
Secretaries.  518— the  Marihal.  0^— 
«leotiou  by  eimple  ballot,  51&— vote 
of  '  hUooiAan,*  to. — CudinnU'  tneole, 
520 — tbe  S/umata,  tb. — method  of 
disregudiog  rotations.  521  — 
«tr»tiLgem«  and  iDtnRues,  522  — 
meaforss  of   Adiiui   V.  and   Ore- 

S>ry  X..  524— PiM  VL.  ift.— bis 
rief  of  1797,  525— made  pruoser. 
520 — diBi>cnioD  of  CardJnau,  th. — 
Urn  Hull  «r  1798,  537— Fiu-  IX., 
528— rarioui  Bull^  52»— Leo  XIII.. 

5;n. 

Peeiugc  BUI  of  1719,  484. 

Pennington.  ReT.  A.  H.,  *  The  Cburoh 
in  Italy,*  5U5. 

Pforto,  bUt.jry  of,  302. 

Piui  YI..  524.    Se«  Pftpal  ConcIaTM. 

Plaaae,  Midtris  D.  Van  dt^o,  a  ttaroher, 
443,  wKo. 

Pr»-B«pha«lit6  Brotlierhood,  166  — 
mcftnui^  of  the  'morement,'  187 — 
barijinf^erB  of  a  nev  sTBt«>ai.  190— 
nkeaoing  of  tbe  term  Relation,  191 
— attempt  to  rsTivo  Modimraliam, 
192 — oondcmnation  of  tho  past,  193 

—  Englinh  school,  194  —  ohargu 
against  them,  195— Bobert  Brown> 
ing**  method,  tb. 

Pretoria,  Treaty  of,  5S5. 

a 

Bailway  Comixiule*,  system  of  plat- 
form gardens,  67,  nat^. 

Bioci,  Dr.  C^  *  Life  of  Corrtgjpo,'  472. 

Eoper,  WUliam,  •  Tbe  Life  of  Sir  T. 
Hoic,*S32. 

Bosaetti,  Dante  Oabricl.  185— ou  tho 
■  Eaglieb  School,*  188— ooDtributiuDS 


to  *The  G«nn,'  180— admirwtico  for 
Browniiiir,  195 — characUriHtio*  of  hia 
works,  196-198— hi*  poetry.  198 — 
lore  for  rarities.  199-BaUads,  A.— 
Sonnots.  2(»0— tbo  bcy-nnte  of  his 
poetry.  201— experience  in  tninsla- 
tion,  202— luTe  of  Dante,  203— the 
monl  aspect,  ift. — last  yeart  of  his 
life,  204  — hifl  friends,  SO.'i,  210— 
relations  with  his  family.  207— 
irn>gutarity  as  a  Btu'leot,  208— rMd- 
iiig  of  b<»okj(,  ib. — t«>Dvt*rN)ticin,  209 
— Till*  love  story.  2H>— style  of  bis 
letters.  211— witaud  humour,  212— 
religion,  213 — ohaiaoter,  &. 

Bossetti,  W.  M.,  his  HeiBoir  of  Duiile 
Gabriel  Bossetti.  185. 

Round,  J.  H.,  122.  Sm  Histotieal 
Enquiry-. 

Rudbart.  Dr.  G.  T.,  'Ufa  of  Sir  T. 
lIare,*S32. 

Buskin,  Hr.,  bis  rolatioD  lo  the  Pn- 
BapbaelitcB,  1 88. 

Rutland,  Dnke  of,  extraet  from  hisi 
letter,  274. 

a 

Sanilcman,  Sir  Robert,  163 — carMr 
as  a  soldier,  ft.— appointed  Doputy- 
Commiasionflr  of  Dora  Obazi  Khan, 
i"6.— his  polioy  with  tbe  Bitnrbis, 
164 — missions  to  KhuUt,  105.  ItiC — 
successful  result,  1*17— agent  to  tbe 
GoT.-Generul  fur  Biluchi^tan,  1G8 — 
enrulled  in  tbt>  Political  Deport- 
wont,  ib.- his  work  at  (juetta,  1(;9~ 
CARip-lifo,  ib. — war  with  Amir  Bhcro 
AU  Khan,  170— knighted.  171  — 
rebellion  of  Ayub  Khan,  4b  — letter 
fromthoKhanof  Kbdat,  172— death, 
173— estimate  of  bis  work,  173, 174 
^-elinrautt-r,  175. 

Scartazzitti,  G.  A.,  'La  Dirlna  Com- 
modia  di  Dante  AJighieri,'  25. 

Schopenbaaor,  bis  influence  on 
Niutzschu,  305. 

Scott,  W.  BelU  bis  '  Autobiogrnphioal 
Notes,'  205. 

SeligmAn,  Edwin  R.  A.,  *  Essays  in 
Taxation,*  98. 

Shakespeare  un  tbe  provniling  fashions,^ 
43S~-hid  allusions  to  ^minting  the 
face,  440. 

Shand,  A  L, '  Life  of  Genera]  Sir  £. 
B.  Hamley;  1. 

Bbelbunie,  Lord,  on  tbe  TorlM.  490. 

Sibree,  Rev.  J.,  *  Madagaaoar  befuro  the 
Couqueet,'  261. 

South  Sen  Sohcme,  483 — proseontioii 
of  the  Directors,  484. 
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Spalding  Clnb  pahlioaticmt,  394. 
&tupU-ton»  hia  *  Life  ot  More/  332. 
Stnbbes,  riiritan.  on  the  prevuling 

lore    of   finerr,    4itO— palDling  tho 

fao^  430— ou  tufl'^  443. 
Suberbievtlle,  origiu  of  the  flettlement 

at,  SAA. 
BymoDcU,  J.  A.,  hie  resemblance  to 

NtetzHobo,  303. 


T. 

Tel<«l-Kobir,  night-atttick  o»,  15-IU. 
Tennyson,    Lord,    his    frienijBbip    for 

Etlwar^l  FitzOen*ld,  114, 
Tliornton,  T.  H..  'Sir  Hubert  Sande- 

iiiao  :  &  Meniuir,'  1(j3,  17G. 
Tillc.  Vixit,  his  translation  of  'Thua 

&\yake  Zorathnstro/  324. 
TisL-hcndorf,      Prof.,      described      by 

Nietzsche,  806. 
Titian,  hia  pictorest  4ri9. 
Tranivfiol,  reHuIt  of  llie  rotrocosMon, 

532. 
TroUope,  J.  A.,  *  Tho  Papcl  Conclavoi,' 

505. 
Tucker,  Dr.  W.  J.. '  Tho  Poor  in  GroBl 

GiUbs,'  290. 


Vitl&nden  and  Boaa,  A82.    8w  Boero. 


V. 


Venice,  the  pwntem  «^  MO. 
Vilons  U.  UUym,  ft*  Xfmmi 

Genenl  of  Madagaacar,  24S. 
Vinci,    I>eonan]o    dtt,    liia    vaJraial 


Renins,  463. 
•ViUNuova,'24. 


See  Daote. 


W. 

Wagner,  Niotzache's  praiae  oCSU. 
Wiilpale,  Horace,  on  Speaker  Oalirt 

chAmctr>r,  498. 
Wnlpole,  Sir  RolH?ri,  his  oppoatka* 

tbo  reemgL-  Bill,  485 — ur-L'Ttito 

the  rooonatructiou  of  the  WaMij, 

487. 
Wulln.  David  A.,  on  the  Pnoo^o  ^ 

Taxatiou,  84. 
Whilechapel  Union,  policy  of  the  M. 
Wriirlit.  W.  A..  '  Letten  of  Bdi  ^ 

KitzCenild;  103. 
Wvn.lham,8irW.,49l— hi* 

4^3. 


YoDnghu8bond,Cant.F.E..'TboHMrt 
of  a  Continent,    179— hi« 
through  Manchuria,  i&.- 
Gobi    Deaert,    ISO  — the    Mb 
PosK.  181— Iii4  Ti«it  tu  Hunu,  I 
uD  Xhe  Fttiuirs,  i%. — at  Chilral.  I 
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